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I  HUST  frankly  ami,  Hiat  if  I  had  knoTmi,  beforehand,  that  this 
book  would  have  cost  me  the  labour  which  it  has,  I  should  never 
lukve  beoi  ooorageous  enough  to  commence  it.  What  moved 
xne,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attempt  a  work  like  this,  was  the 
disoofofort  and  suffering  which  I  had  seen  brought  upon  men  and 
women  bj  housdiold  mismanagement.  I  have  always  thought 
that  iliere  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  family  discontent  than 
a  hoosevnfe's  badly-cooked  dinn^s  and  untidy  ways.  Men  are 
now  so  wdl  served  out  of  doors, — ^at  their  dubs,  well-ordered 
taverns,  and  dining-houses,  that  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
attractions  of  these  places,  a  mistress  must  be  thoroughly 
aoqnaixrted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  cookery,  as  wi  .^ 
be  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  other  arts  of  making  and 
ko^ing  a  comfortable  home. 

In  tibds  book  I  have  attempted  to  give,  under  the  chapters 
deroted  to  cookery,  an  intelligible  arrangement  to  every  recipe,  a 
list  of  ilie  ingreddefUe,  a  plain  statement  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
each  dish,  and  a  careful  estimate  of  its  cost,  the  number  of 
people  for  whom  it  is  sujUdenty  and  the  time  when  it  is  seasonahle. 
For  the  matter  of  the  recipes,  I  am  indebted,  in  some  measure, 
to  many  correspondents  of  the  "  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga- 
zine," who  have  obligingly  placed  at  my  disposal  their  formulae 
for  many  original  preparations.  A  large  private  circle  has  also 
rendered  me  considerable  service.  A  diligent  study  of  the  works 
of  the  best  modem  writers  on  cookery  was  also  necessary  to  the 
faithfdl  fulfilment  of  my  task.  Friends  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  and  Grermany,  have  also  very  materially  aided 
me.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  those  recipes  which  come 
under  the  head  of  "  Cold  Meat  Cookery."  But  in  the  depart- 
ment belonging  to  the  Cook  I  have  striven,  too,  to  make  my  work 
something  more  than  a  Cookery  Book,  and  have,  therefore,  on  the 
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best  authority  that  I  could  obtain,  given  an  acconnt  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  which  we  nse  as  food.  I 
have  followed  the  animal  from  his  birth  to  his  appearance  on  the 
table ;  have  described  the  manner  of  feeding  him,  and  of  slaying 
him,  the  position  of  his  various  joints,  and,  after  giving  the  recipes, 
have  described  the  modes  of  carving  Meat,  Poultry,  and  Grame. 
SkilM  artists  have  designed  the  nZerous  drawings  which  appear 
in  this  work,  and  which  illustrate,  better  than  any  description, 
many  important  and  interesting  items.  The  coloured  plates  are  a 
novelty  not  without  value. 

Besides  the  great  portion  of  the  book  which  has  especial 
reference  to  the  cook's  department,  there  are  chapters  devoted 
to  those  of  the  other  servants  of  the  household,  who  have  aU,  I 
trust,  their  duties  clearly  assigned  to  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  work  will  be  found  valuable  chapters 
on  the  "  Management  of  Children  " — "  The  Doctor,"  the  latter 
principally  referring  to  accidents  and  emergencies,  some  of  which 
are  certain  to  occur  in  the  experience  of  every  one  of  us ;  and  the 
last  chapter  contains  "  Legal  Memoranda,"  which  wiU  be  service- 
able in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in 
the  relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Tax-gatherer  and 
Tax-payer,  and  Tradesman  and  Customer. 

These  chapters  have  been  contributed  by  gentlemen  fully  en- 
titled to  confidence ;  those  on  medical  subjects  by  an  experienced 
surgeon,  and  the  legal  matter  by  a  solicitor. 

I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  the  kind  letters  and  congratulations 
I  have  received  during  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  have  only 
further  to  add,  that  I  trust  the  result  of  the  four  years'  incessant 
labour  which  I  have  expended  wiU  not  be  altogether  unacceptable 
to  some  of  my  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 

ISABELLA  BEETON. 
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Dessert 1743 

Lemon       1743 

Macaroons 1744 

Ratafias 1745 

Remarks  on  ..        1713-15 

Rice 1746 

Rock  1747 

Savoy        1748 

Seed 1749 

Simple,  hard        1750 

Soda  1751 

Bites  and  stings,  generalremarks  on  3609 
„  of  insects  ..  2610-II 
„       of  snakes       ..        ..  2613 

Of  dogs 2613 

Blackcock,  heathcock,  &c 1019 

Roast         1019 

To  carve  a 1054 

Blancmange 1408 

Arrowroot 1407 

Cheap        1409 

Lemon       1443 

Rice 1476 

Bleeding,  from  the  nose       . .        . .  2607 
Operation  of        . .        . .  3605-6 

Blonde,  to  clean         2265 

Blood,  spitting  of 2608 

Boar*s  head,  importance  of  the      . .     815 

The  Westphalian 78/ 

Bones,  dislocation  of 261 4 

Fracture  of  3615 

Bonnets 3244 

Books  of  account       3731 

Boots,  polish  for        . .        . .  3340- 1 

Bottled  fresh  fruit  ..  1542-3 

„        with  sugar        ..   1544 

Boudin,  k  la  reine 961 

Brain,  concussion  of,  stunning      . .  3623 

Brandy,  cherry  1526 

I^emon       460 

Orange 1926 

Varieties  of         1328 

Bread,  and  bread-making    ..     1668- 1703 

And-butter  fritters         ..        ..   1410 

„  pudding      ..        ..   1255 

Crumbs,  fried 424 

Fried  for  borders 426 

Indlan-com-flour  ..        ..   1721 
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Properties  of        1253 

Pudding,  baked 1250 

„       boiled 1252 

„        brown 1253 
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Rice 1720 

Sauce         371-2 
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CalTs  feefc,  fricasseed 8fll 

„    jelly 1416 
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,,     collared 862 

„     club        867 
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„     hashed 878 
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dlomel 8658 

Ctmp-vinegar 381 

GiMiary-puddingr  1258 

GKidlesticks 2311 
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Ctper-sauce,  for  boiled  mutton     . .     382 

For  fish 383 

Substitute  for 384 
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Gapers 383 

CSif>8icums,  pickled 385 

Carbonate  of  soda 1765 
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Age  of  the 243 
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Stewed 243 

Carpet- sweeping        2312 

Canlages  2225-9 

Carrot,  the       121 

Constituents  of  the  ..  ..  llOl 
Jam,  to  imitate  apricot  preserve  1525 
Nutritive  properties  of  the      . .   1 102 

Origin  of  the       lioo 
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Stewed 1102 
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Calf's  head  ..        ..        ..     913 

Codfish       p»    I7i 

Duck         999 

„    wild 1056 

Fowl  lOOO-l 

Goose 1002 

Grouse       1058 

Ham  843 

Hare  1056 

Lunb         76i-6 
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„       leg  of 760 
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Snipe         1060 
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Teal 1067 
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Turbot       p.  175 
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Russe        1421 
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Cayenne 1643 
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Damson 1536 
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Scotch  rarebit l65l 
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Apple         1226 

Lemon       1292 
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Cherries,  dried 1527 
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To  preserve  in  syrup     ..        ..  1529 

Cherry,  brandy 1526 

Jam 1528 

Sauce  for  sweet  puddhigs       . .  1357 

Tart 1261 

Tree  in  Rome I56l 

Varieties  of  the 1261 
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Spanish,  soup 124 
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Chicken,  boUed          938 

Broth          1863 

Curried 942 

Cutlets 926 

„      French 927 

Fricasseed 945 

Or  fowl  patties 928 

„       pie          929 

Potted       930 

Pox,  or  glass-pox. .        . .        2538-42 

Salad          931 

Chickens,  age  and  flavour  of         . .  931 

Chili  vinegar »93 

China  chilo 712 

Chocolate,  box  of I602 

Cream        1430 

History  of 1807 

Souffle        1427 

To  make    ..        .' I8O7 

Cholera,  and  autumnal  complaints  2624 

Christmas,  cake          1754 

Plum-pudding,  very  good       ..  1328 

Pudding,  plain,  for  children   . .  1327 
Christopher  North*s  sauce  for  game 

or  meat 394 

Chub,  the         . .        . .          .        . .  243 

Churning          2365 

Chums 2362 

Cleaning  the        2368 

Cinnamon-tree,  the 524 

Citron,  uses  of  the 1329 

Varieties  of  the 1436 

Claret  cup         1831 

Varieties  of          I83i 
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Cleanliness,  advantages  of..         ..  2689 
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Clove,  derivation  of  the- name       . .  436 
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of  the 2209 
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Choosing  horses 2231 

Driving ..   2232 

Duties  of  the        2210 

Pace  of  driving 2230 

Whip,  the 2233 

Cock-a-Leekie 134 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  various  uses  of  1 8O7 

To  make I8I6 

Cocoa-nut,  the 125 

Cakes  or  biscuits 1740 

Soup  125 

Cod,  fecundity  of  the 241 

Food  of  the  237 

Habitat  of  the 239 

Method  of  preserving    . .        . .     23S 
Season  for  fishing  for  the       . .     240 

Sounds 234 

Tribe,  the 231 

Codfish,  the 231 

A  la  Bechamel 239 

„    crfime 238 

Al'Italienne        241 

A  la  maitre  d'hdtel        . .        . .     240 

Curried 237 

Head  and  shoulders  of  . .        . .     232 
„  „        to  carve   p.  174 

Pie 236-6 

Preserving 233 

Salt,  (commonly  called  salt  fish)    233 

Sounds 233 

„      en  poule 234 

To  choose 232 

Cofifee,  Cafe  au  lait 1812 

Cafenoir 1813 

Essence  of 1808 

Mins  Nightingale's  opinion  on  1865 

Nutritious 1864 

Plant  1811 

Simple  method  of  making       ..   1811 

To  make 1810 

„  roast 1809 
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Beef,  baked  . .  598-9 
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sauce 612 
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„     curried       620 
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„     minced       636 

„     miriton  of 637 

„     olives         651 

„     potted        643 

„     ragout        656 

„    rissoles      645 
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Cold-meat  cookery  :— 

Beef,  rolls 647 

„     sliced  and  broiled           ..  664 

„    stewed,  and  celery  saace  667 

,t           ,t      with  oysters      . .  668 

Calf's  head,  k  la  maitre  d'h6tel  864 

„          fricasseed  ..        ..  863 

„          hashed       ..        ..  878 

Chicken,  cntlets 927 

„      or  fowl  patties           ..  928 

„           „       potted  930 

„          „       salad..        ..  931 

Dack,  hashed 93S 

„     stewed  and  peas . .        . .  935.6 

„           „      turnips    ..         ..  937 
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„      „    ^lacrfime     ..        ..  238 
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„      „    pie       ..        ..            235-6 

„    salmon,  carried    .  •        . .  305 
„   scallop         ..        ..            350-1 

„  torbot,  k  la  cr6me          ..  341 

„         „      an  iT^tin  . .        . .  342 

„         „     fillets  of,  baked  . .  339 
„         „              „  kritalienne340 

Fowl,  k  la  Mayonnaise . .        . .  962 

„      boudin,  k  la  Reine        . .  961 
„      croqaettes  of      . .            953-4 

„     firicasseed 946 

„      flried  ..        ..  947-8 

„     hashed 955 

,,           „      Indian  fashion  . .  957 

„      Indian  dish  of     . .        . .  959 

„      minced 956 

„           „      k  la  Bechamel  ..  950 

„      or  chicken,  carried       . .  942 

f,     ragout       951 

„      scollops 6^8 

„      saate,  with  peas . .        . .  960 

Game,  hashed 1023 

Goose,  hashed 967 

Hare,  broiled       1029 

„      hashed 1030 

Lamb,    hashed,    and    broiled 

bladebone        749 

Matton,  baked  minced  . .  7U3 
„      broiled  and  tomato  sauce  710 

„      coUops 731 

„      curried 713 

„      cutlets  ..        . .        ..  714 

„      dormers           ..        ..  715 

„      haricot 718 

„      hashed 719 

„      hodge-podg:e  ..  720 

.,      pie         733 

„      ragoiit  of  neck  736 

„      toad-in-hole    ..        ..  7^3 

Pork,  cheese        796 

„      cutlets      796 

„     hashed 801 

Turkey,  croqaettes  of  . .        . .  9^7 
„       fricasseed                   ..988 

„       hashed 989 
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Veal,  baked         8S6 

„    cake  859 

„    collops,  Scotch     ..  870-1 

„    curried        865 

„  fillet  of,  aa  B^hamel  . .  883 
„  loin  of,  au  Bechamel  . .  887 
„    minced  ..  889*92 

„    olive  pie 895 

„    patties,  fried         ..  896 

„    ragoiitof 900 

„    rissoles       901 

„    roUs 902 

„    tete  de  rean  en  tortoe    ..    911 

Venison,  hashed 1050 

Cold,  to  cure  a  2625 

On  the  chest       2626 

College  pudding         1263 

Collops,  cooking        871 

Scotch        870 

Scotch  white       871 

Combs,  to  clean         2251 

Compote  of.  Apples 1515 

Apricots 1521 

Damsons 1537 

Figs,  green  1541 

Gooseborries        1546 

Greengages  1551 

Oranges 1565 

Peaches 1572 

Compotes,  to  make  syrup  for        . .   1512 
Confectionary,  general  observations 

on 1508 

Co'nsommd,  or  white  stock  for  many 

sauces 395 

Constructive  notices 2099 

Convulsions  or  fits     ..        ..        2519-22 
Cook,  duties  of  the  cook,  kitchen, 

and  scallery-maids  . .      79 

Early  rising         8A 

Fintduty  ofthe 81 

General  directions  to  the        . .      75 
,;      duties  of  the    ..        ..  82-4 
Cookery,    cleanliness    of    utensils 

used  hi 73 

Excellence  in  the  art  of  78 

Explanation  of   French  terms 

used  in 87 

Introduction  to 76 

Measures  used  iu  . .        . .      77 

Copper 2659 

Coriander  plant,  the 174 

Corks,  with  wooden  tops    . .        . .     446 

Corrosive  subhmate 2657 

Cow,  cheese 1652 

Heel,  fried 6.19 

„    stock  for  jellies     ..        ..    1412 
Pox,  or  vaccination       . .  2543-6 

„    or  variola 906 

Cows,  cost  of  keep  for        . .        . .  2370 

Cowslip  wine 181 7 

Crab,  hot         245 

Sauce,  for  fish 396 

To  dress 244 

Tribe,  the 245 

Crape,  to  make  old  look  like  new . .  2277 
Crayfiah,  the 246 
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Crayfish,  how  preserved      ..        ..     193 

Potted       247 

Soup  193 

Cream,  k  la  Yalois     ..        ..        ..   1422 

Apricot 1405 

Chocolate 1430 

Deyonshlrs  i630 

Ginger       1432 

Italian       1437 

Lemon       1443 

„      economical         ..        ..   1444 
,/     or  custards  ..        ..   1446 

„     very  good..        ..        ..  1445 

Nayeaa 1452 

Orange,  Sevil'e 1464 

,,       sweet 1463 

Peculiarities  of 1385 

Raspberry 1475 

Sauce  for  fish  or  white  dishes. .  397 
Stone,  of  tous  les  moid . .        . .   1 483 

Swiss         1485 

To  make  ice  fruit 1555 

Vanilla 1490 

Whipped 1492 

Creams,  general  observations  on  <.   1385 
Croquettes  of,  fowl     . .        . .  953-4 

Rice  1477 

Croup 2568 

Symptoms  of       2569 

Treatment  of       ..        ..  2570-3 

Crumpets         1728 

Crust,  butter,  for  boi  ed  puddings. .  1213 
Common,  for  raiiied  pies  ..  1217 
Dripping,  for  kitchen  puddings 

and  pies ..1214 

For  fr u  it  tarts,  very  good       . .   1210 

Lard  or  flead        1218 

Pate  bris^e,  or  French,  for  ridsed 

pies         I2l6 

Short,  common 1212 

„     good  1211 

Suet,  fur  pies  and  pudddings  . .   1215 
Cucumber,  aintiquity  of  the..       127,  402 

Chate         1114 

Geographical  distribution  of  the  1 1 1 1 
Indigestible  .-,  ..  ,.1152 
Prc^erties  and  uses  of  the      . .   1 1 13 

Sauce         398 

„     white        4U0 

Soup  127 

Vinegar  (a  very  nice  addition  to 

salads) ..     4ni 

Cocumbers,  It  la  poolette     ..        ..  1I12 

Fried  1113 

For  winter  use 402 

Pickled 399 

Preserving  (an  excellent  way) . .     403 

Stewed       1114 

„       with  onions      ..        ..1115 

To  dress 1111 

Curds  and  whey         1 629 

Currant,  dumplings  . .        . .        . .   1264 

Fritters ..  1429 

Jam,  black 1530 

„     red 1532 

Jelly,  bUck  1531 

„     red 1533 
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Currant,  jelly,  white IA34 

Puddmg,  black  or  red  . .        . .  1266 

„       boiled 1265 

Red,  and  raspberry  tart. .        .  *  1 267 

Currants,  iced 1558 

Uses  of 1266 

Zante,  description  ot     ..        ..  1264 

Curry  powder 44J) 

Custard,  apple,  baked          ..        ..  1389 

Boiled         1423 

Creams,  or  lemon         ..        ..  1445 

Pudding,  baked 1208 

„        boiled  ..  •      ..         ..  1269 

Sauce  for  sweet  puddmgs  or  tarts  404 

Tartlets,  or  Fanchonnettes     ..  1315 

Cutlets,  chicken         926 

,.       French                  ..  927 

Invalid's 1865 

Lamb         7^7 

Mutton 732 

„        Italian 723 

„       of  cold 714 

Pheasant 1040 

Pork           796-8 

Salmon 306 

Sauce  for 613 

Veal           866 

„    k  la  Maintenon     . .        • .  868 

„   broiled         867 

Cygnet,  the 998 

Dace,  the          4 .  243 

Dafay,  the         2358 

Butter,  colouring  of      . .        . .  2366 

„        milk         2368 

„       washing 2367 

Churning ..  2365 

Chums       2362 

Cleaning  the  chnm,  8cc.          , .  2368 

Cows,  cost  of  keep  for  . .         . .  2370 

Devonsl lire  system        ..        ..  2369 

Hair  sieve 2360 

Maid,  charge  of  dairy  produce  2371 

„      duties  of  the        ..         ..  23^7 

Milk,  dishes         236 1 

„      general  management  of  2364 

„      pails          2359 

Situation  of  the 236a 

Dampfnudeln,  or  German  puddfaigA  1280 

Damson,  the 1270 

A  very  nice  preserve     . .        . .  1539 

Cheese       1536 

Jam 1538 

Pudding ..  1271 

Tart 1270 

Damsons,  baked  for  winter  use     . .  1535 

Compote  of          1537 

To  preserve,  or  any  other  kind 

of  plums 1540 

Darioles,  Ilia  vanille 1428 

Date,  the         1605 

Debts 2766 

Estate  chargeaible  with 2748 

Decanters,  to  clean  . .        . .    2198»  2336 

Deer,  the          104$ 

Fallow       1060 

Roebuck 1061 
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Dfcrfftoir       1051 

9alfai  pudding: 127s 

OeiiCitiQn         SM9 

Qgpseit,  biscuits  .•        .«  174s 

Dishes       ,  1098 

„     general  remarks  on      ..   1509 
Dporonshire,  cream     .,        ..        ..   i€30 

Junket 1481 

DiairhoB*  , 2574-7 

DOf^id^tions 9718 

Dinpers,  and  diningr  ..        .,         I870-86 
Al»Russe  .«        ..  SI87-8 

„  menu  p,  955 

Bills  o€  fare  for,  from  6  to  18 
pewoDs,  from  January  to 
December  ..    ;>p.909-ft2 

Bills  of  fare  for  game,  for  80 

persons p.  953 

Btils  of  fare  for  plain  family  pp»  9 1 3, 
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Raspberry  and  currant . .         . .  1 267 

Rhubarb ..  1339 
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To  make 1814 
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To  toast 1787 
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To  roast  a 1048 
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To  make  a 1489 
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Breast  of,  roast 857 

„        stewed  and  peas     ..  858 

„        to  carve        ..        ..  9I8 

Cake          859 

Collops 879 

„      Scotch 870 
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Trragraph 

Veal,  collopi,  Scotch,  wUle  871 

CuUeU 

„      i  !■  Ma 

,.     bnUed 

FUlet  of,  ui  B&dun 

Ffvichman'a  opinio 

LoId  <k  aa  ^be 

M«ineri 
Hinced 

Neck  or,  tuaUcd ags 

OBTeple S9i 

PMltu,M«l       age 

He SB? 

PoOol           BW 

QdeneUei 4ia 

Raeo&t  of,  cold too 

Sca>on  and  ebolce  of    ..        ..  gas 

ShonldiTof         sua 

SUmd       avi 

„      tendiBu  da  nan  nsg.iD 

Veeelabto.  a  vailetj  of  the  Eoard  . .  1  ii 

Pded          1171 

MaiTOTt  a  topical  idant         ^^  1171 

bailed 11711 

la  trtilte  once         ..  1173 

Vetetablee,  leetailaDa                   ..  nil 

General  obsccviUons  on     IHIII,  ia;B 

lu  i*asoni  JiDnary  to  December 

Venlaoa  ..        , ]fl49 

AnUqultT  of,  as  (Ood               ..  tit 

HanQChof,  Toaat..                  ,.  lotp 

Sadcefoc 619 

Thensw     .'.'        '.'.                  '.'.  loii 

VcDUlatioa,  uei^aeitT  of,  in'  rcoou 

U«)ited«ltllgaa    ..  Has 

otilables                   ..  mS 

Vennlcelll        11)1,1177 

Puddlni 1377 

Soep          ISs-I 

Viean«e  poddins JKa 


Victoria  uudwichea MSI 

Vinegar,  camp..  38t 

Chill  38S 

encumber i«i 

Qooiebenj         ins 

Hint  "     t7a 

Uaeot.  bftheRomau!!  '.'.     ttl 

Of     tnih     itnwbnrlet  «ilh 

Sweet,  with  frt^'ftolt!;  "  IMS 

Waren,Genev«         101 

Walnut,  the uS 

Ketchup 931.0 

Walnut!,  pii:kled        at 

PropotleB  or  Che lido 

To  hBTe  fieeh  thiOQEhout  the 

Warts '.'.  itao 

Waehhif 1S77-8 

Coloured  miiilini,  &c 3981 

Satin  and  aUk  riUnna  ..        ..  SSSt 

Waler,rate      '.'.  '.'.        '.'.  17lt 

Bouchr M3.3 

SuppiyoTIa  Rome        ..        ■■  131S 

Warm       Mm 

What  the  anclcnti  Uloaiht  of      lilt 

Rarebit,  onoaslnl  cUceao      ..   l6it 
lVTic«,  ilJaeases  of     ',',        '.'.        '.'.  tTTH 

Wheatear.  the giK> 

Whipped,  crram         Itgx 

Syllabuba Kgi 

Whisk;  cordial  1840 

WhhiDs.the  .'.'  .','  '.'.  '.'.  ata 
Aa  gratln,  or  baked  . .  34S 
Anx  Ones  taeibc* 117 

Boiled        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.     Its 

Fried  '.'.        '.'.     Its 

Pout  and  pollack '■     St7 

Tocarrea ji.  17O 

Whitlow,  to  cure  ■    '.'.      '.'.      '.'.  teai 

Wltnesaeataa     ..        ..   171I),  !7tS 
Willi 1731  ae 
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Paragraph 
Wills,  fonn  of  ..        ..  S740-1 

¥nne,  cowslip I817 

Elder         I8I8 

Oinger       I8I9 

Gooseberry,  eflleryescing         ..   )82l 

Lemon       1823 

Malt 1824 

Orange      ..        ..        ..        ..   1827 

Rhubarb I829 

To  mull 1838 

Wire-basket 494 

Witnesses        2739'6l 

Woodcock,  description  of  the        ..   1053 

Scotch       1653 

To  carve  a  ••        ..        ..  1062 


Paragraph 
Woodcock,  to  roast  a  . .        . .  loss 

Woollen  manufactures        ..        ,.    7S7 

Woollens         fSM 

Worms S409 

Wounds S08S 

Incised,  or  cuts   . .        .  •    S(l83«  S086 
Lacerated  or  torn  ..    S684,  2687 

Punctured  or  penetzatfaiff  S(toS,  S088 

Yeast IS8S 

Cake,  nice  1788 

Dumplings  1383 

Kirkleatham        1717 

To  make,  tor  bread       . .        . .  171O 

Yorkshire  pudding 1384 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Varagraph 

'Almond  and  blossom         ..        ..  HO 

Puddings 1222 

Almonds  and  raisins            ..        ..  1598 

Anchovy          226 

Apple,  and  blossom 122S 

Compote  of         1515 

Jelly  stuck  with  almonds        . .  1395 

Apples,  dish  of 1598 

JLrrowroot        387 

Artichoke,  cardoon 1080 

Jerusalem 1084 

Artichokes       108O 

JLsparagus        114 

On  toast 1067 

Tongs        1087 

Bacon,  boiled 804 

For  larding,  and  needle         . .  828 

Bain  Marie       430 

Bantams,  black          939 

Feather-legged 958 

Barbel 229 

Barberry           1245 

Barley 116 

Basil     - 417 

Basin,  pudding           1200 

Basket,  wire 494 

Bay,  the 512 

Bean,  broad 1092 

French   1151 

Haricot 1120 

Scarlet  runner     ..        ..        ..  1090 

Beef,  aitchbone  of 677 

Brisket  of,  to  carve  a   . .        . .  ^77 

Collared ,.  617 

Ribs  of,  to  carve  a         ..        ..  677 

Round  of,  to  carve  a    . .        . .  677 


Paragraph 
Beef,  side  of,  showbig  the  sevc^ 

joints 595 

Sirloin  of 659 

„         to  carve  a      . .        . .     677 

Steak  pie ,.     604 

Tongue 676 

„      to  carve  a  .•    ^7 

Beetroot  1094 

Birds ^.     917 

Blackcock        lOlQ 

Roast        1019 

„     to  carve  a 1054 

Blacking-brush  box SS48 

Blancmange 1409 

Mould  for 1408,1448 

Boar,  Westphalian     . .        . ,        . .     787 

Bread,  &c I668 

Loaf  of,  cottage  . .        . .        . ,  17I8 

Tin ,.   17I8 

Brill,  the  330 

Brocnli 1095 

Boiled        ..        ..  .        ..   1095 

Broom,  carpet  2898 

Long  hair 2306 

Brush,  banister  ..        ..        ..  2303 

Cornice 2327 

Crumb       2331 

Dusting 8327 

Furniture 2310 

Plate    8317 

Scrubbing 3306 

Staircase 2308 

Stove         2294 

Buns 1731 

Butler's  tray  and  stand        ..        ..  23is 

Butter,  dish 1638 

Dish  of,  rolled 16S4 
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Cabbaere,  seeding      lis 

Cake-moolds    ..  1750>  1704»  1773 

CMf,  side  of,  showing  the  seyeral 

joints 854 

CalTs-head 877 

Haifa       877 

To  carve  a 013 

Calves k.  845 

Sweetbreads  of 9o6 

O&per,  the        883 

Capercalzie*  the         1026 

Capsicum,  the 362 

Carp»the          842 

Carpet  brooms 9203 

Carrots «.       ..  iioo 

Caoliflower*  the         1 104 

Boiled        1104 

Celery 44i 

In  glass 1107 

Char,  the          243 

Charlotte  aox  pommes        ..        ..  1418 

Cheese  glass 1640 

Hot- water  dish  for        ..        ..  1651 

Stilton       1639 

Cheny ;        ..  1261 

Chervil 1151 

Chestnut          124 

Chocolate,  box  of ISQS 

MUl            I807 

Christmas  puddings  &c 1175 

Chub,  the         843 

Cinnamon        524 

Citron,  the       1438 

Claret-cup 1831 

(3ove,  the        867 

Coal,  sections  of        73 

Cocoa-bean 1815 

Nut  and  blossom  ..         ..125 

„   paUn 125 

Cod,  the           231 

Cod'&head and  shoulders,  to  carvea/7. 174 

Coffee 1811 

Colander,  ancient 68 

Modem 68 

*     Coriander         174 

Cork,  veith  wooden  top        . .        . .  446 

Cow  and  bull,  Alderney       ..        ..  592 

Galloway 593 

Long-horn 591 

Short-horn          590 

Crab,  the          245 

Crayfish 193 

Cream-mould 1430 

Crumpets         1728 

Cucumber,  the           ..        ..      402,  nil 

Slice          1152 

Sliced        nil 

Currants          1266 

Zante         1264 

CoBtards,  in  glasses 1423 

cygnet 098 

Dace,  the          243 

Damson,  the 1970 

Deer,  the         444 

Eland,  bull  and  cow      . .        .4  I06I 

Fallow,  buck  and  doe  ..        •«  1050 
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Deer,  roebuck itfti 

The  stag  and  hind         ..        ..   1051 

Dttsert 1495 

Dishes       1508 

Dish,  baking 551 

Pie 1100 

Sussex  pudding 6O6 

Dripping-pan,  ancient         . .        . .      0g 

Modem ».       08 

And  Itasting-ladle         ..        ..     580 

Duck,  Aylesbury        088 

Bowbill 085 

Buenos  Ayres      ».        ..  083 

Call 087 

Roast        084 

„     to  carve  a OOI^ 

Rouen       034 

Wild  1089 

„   roast 1029 

„      „    to  carve  a     ..        ..  10M> 

Eel,  the 249 

Egg  poacher,  tin        1603 

Stand  for  breakfast- table        ..  lOsO- 

Eggs,  basket  of          16O7 

Comparative  sizes  of     . .        . .  1006 

Fried  on  bacon l650 

Poached,  on  toast         . .        . .  1603- 

Elder-berries 1818 

Endive lOo 

Ewe.  heath Ooo 

Leicester 089- 

Romney-Marsh Ooi 

South- Down        087 

Franel 412. 

Figs,  compote  of       1541 

Fish        100 

Flounders         360< 

Flowers  and  Arnit       ..  Ol,  103,  584,  035 

Fowl,  black  bantams 030' 

Black  Spanish 963 

Boiled        938^ 

„      to  carve  a 1000 

Cochin-China 943 

Dorking 940 

Feather-legged  bantams         . .  068- 

Game         938 

Guinea 970- 

Pencilled  Hamburgs     . .        . .  O66 

Roast         953^ 

„     to  carve  a lOOl 

Sebright  bantams          . .         . .  gOl 

Spangled  Polands          ..         ..  041 

Speckled  Hamburgs      ..        ..  959 

Sultans 963^ 

Fritter  mould,  star 1473 

Scroll         1474 

Fruit,  dish  of,  mixed 1608^ 

Dish  of,  mixed  summer. .        . .  1508. 

Game ...  10O& 

Garlic 399 

Gherkins ..  438 

Ginger 407 

Gingerbread 17O0 

Glass  measure,  graduated  . .        . .  ^% 
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Goose,  Emden 968 

Roast         1002 

,t     to  carve  a 1002 

Toulouse 969 

Gooseberry 429 

Grape,  raisin 1324 

Sultana 1326 

Gridiron,  ancient       68 

Modem 68 

Revolving 569 

Grouse,  red 1025 

Roast         1025 

„     to  carve  a          ..        ..  10S8 

Gudgeon,  the 261 

Gurnet,  the 262 

Haddock,  the 263 

Ham,  boiled 811 

To  carve 843 

Hare,  the  common     ..        ..      170,1027 

Roast         1027 

„     to  carve  a 1056 

Herring,  the 268 

Horseradish 447 

Hotplate 568 

Housemaid's  box       2294 

Ice-pail  and  spattle 1290 

Ices,  dish  of 1556 

Jack-bottle 580 

Jam-pot 1532 

Jar- potting 642 

Jellies,  &c 1385 

JeUy,  bag         I4ll 

Mould        1411,1416 

.,      oval          1449 

Moulded  with  cherries  ..        ..1440 

Of  two  colours 1441 

Open  with  whipped  cream      ..  1453 

John  Dory        248 

Kettle,  glaze 430 

Fish           225 

Gravy        432 

Kidneys 724 

Kniie-clcanlng  machuic       ..        ..  5123 

Lamb,  fore-quarter  of         . .        . .  750 

„          „       to  carve  a  ..  764 

Leg  of       752 

Loin  of 753 

Ribs  of 754 

Saddle  of 7&4 

Side  of       701 

Lamprey,  the 256 

Landrail,  the 1033 

Leaf  in  puff  paste       1245 

Pastry 1492 

Leeks 134 

Lemon,  the       405,1296 

Cream  mould 1443 

Dumplings 1294 

Lentil,  the        126 

Lettuce,  the 136 

Lobster,  the 270 
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Macaroni ISS 

Macaroons       1744 

Mace 371 

Mackerel,  the S8i 

Maize,  ear  of 17S1 

Plant         17S1 

Maijoram         416 

Marrow-bones) 035 

Meringrues        1451 

Milking  cow 16O8 

MiUet,  Italian 17I8 

Panicled 17SS 

Mince  pies        ISU 

Mint       489 

Mould,  baked  podding  or  cake      . .  199 

Blancmange                   ..  1408,  144S 
Boiled  puddhng   ..                    II96-8 

Cake          ..        ..     1756,  1764,  1771 

Cream       ]49t 

For  Christmas  plum> pudding..  1388 

For  an  open  tart 1366 

Iced  pudding       1S89 

JeUy           ]411»  1416 

„    oval 1449 

Lemon  cream 1448 

Open  1464,1468 

Raised  pie,  closed  and  open    . .  1198 

Raspberry  cream 1476 

Vanilla  cream 1^ 

Muf&ns 1797 

Mulberry,  the 1668 

Mullet,  grey 884 

Striped  red          S86 

Mushroom,  the          473 

Mushrooms 11S6 

Broiled 11S6 

Miistard 460 

Mutton,  cutlets         79s 

Haunch  of 786 

„         to  carve  a    . .        . .  769 

Leg  of       727 

,.     to  carve  a          ..        ..  768 

Loin  of 728 

„    to  carve  a         ..        ..  761 

Neck  of 737 

Saddle  of 738 

„     tocarvea 70s 

Side  of,  showing  the  several  Joints  006 

Shoulder  of                   .,        ..  739 

„          tocarvea  ..        ..  7to 

Nasturtiums 488 

Nutmeg,  the 878 

Nuts,  dish  of 1698 

Olive,  the         6O6 

Omelet 1466 

Pan 1468 

Onion,  the        139 

Orange,  the 1314 

Oranges,  compote  of I666 

Oyster,  edible 886 

Pail,  house       2387 

Pancakes                     ...     ..         ..  1467 

Parsley 493 

Parsnip,  the iisa 
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Pmrtildge,OM  ,, 

Patly-IMiii.  ptain  ukI  flat 

Pnri,  itewed  . . 
Feu,  creen      .. 

F*i>p«r,  black  .. 

Perch,  tbe 
Aatle  and  Morter 

PlMUWit,  the  .. 

ncklel'lndlui  ..        '.'. 

pi»;Biiia»  ::    :: 

Baut,nicfctiv    .. 

K««        

Ttcton,  hub     .. 

jKCobln      . . 

Olrl!! 

Rout         V. 

Tocurea.'.' 
ItmnpeMr. . 
l^iiDbter    . . 

TuUt 

Wood 
nke,thc 

nmento 

Plaice,  th« 
Pk)Tei,tha 
FIORi,  tbe 

GrisVinot..        !! 
HIndkrinof 

8Ue< 
8pan 

Pol,lKlUl  , 

PotaiWB,  baked!  lernid 

Ptu-nUfea,  or  vblte  fn 
PnddlDr,  boiled  friUt .. 

CaEinet 
Pntdi-boiil  and  tadle 


Qiuu.ow      i««a 

Queni,  or  erliUUnc-nm                 ..  117 

Quince,  the 133$ 

IMbblt,Anca»          gw 

Boiled        m 

Hbulara  .'.                  '.'.        '.'.  MS 

lop-eand g»i 

wiid              '.'.      '.'.      '.'.  n* 

IUdl>h,kii« iiBi 

Bam,  heaCb dgg 

LeiceiEer Mb 

South-Down  ftiiflew*   ..        ..  tn 

Raneo.  modem          ti 

Rtaabarb!!                  ','.        '.'.        ','.  I3at 

Wee,  Pimerole  nf       ISw 

Eanof IH 

B«ch,thB       M) 

Rolla ins 

B««"     , «7 

Ban  paint        ,.  isa 

BuuLlnbmil Iin 

BalmoD.  the IM 

ToMTTca  ,.        ..         r.  17s 

Saucp|>an,  ADCIf dt     ..        '.'.        '.'.  M 

Mcxfcra tS 

Samacn.Mad..        ..'      "        V.  »M 

Eant&pan         »\ 

Andent «• 

Modem SB 

Scale*,  ascieat  and  modnn           . .  70 

Sea-brcHD,  the                     ..  9i# 

BoUed        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.  IIIO 

Bb>d.  the        311 

Hbalot,the       410 

Staeep K* 

H*"*"™             «^ 

„      ewe           Sdo 

I«lce>tei  ram Cm 

„       ewe dw 

Bomner-Mwah  rant  and  ewe . .  ggi 

Boatta-Dovn  lun  and  ewe      . .  Kj 

stiorlhmid       I7B0 

Shrimp,  the      ..        4,        ,.        ,.319 


Comberluid 
yoriuhln  '.. 

B|*«t,  the 
aprouM,  Brnuela 

Models      '.'. 

Lewnfnftoa 
PompelJAii 

Tw 

Tscfa.tbe 

Ttftj  ctSte 
Tomato,  tbe     . . 
ToDiaton.  stewed 

TK>at,tbs        V. 

TDi<iot,Uia      '.'. 
Kettll 

Tukey,  ballad .. 


Tomip iV 

Tornipi lit* 

Turret  on  old  Abbej  kltefacn         . .  M 

TwrUe.tHe       11» 

VnUp  LoTKU'ihrdnHtatbo..        ->  i>li 
Dton^lB  for  Ganklnir,  widait  ami 

modem          M-B 

Vanilla  cream  mould US* 

Veal,  bieutot 117 

FlUetoC     '.'.                  '.'.        '.'.  m 

„       tocama                   ..  »U 

FricandeaD  at V* 

KnocUeoT. «M 

„         tocuvea    ..        ..  SH 

LotaoT an 

VeeeUblB,  ™ttec       ..        '.'.        '.'.  \a» 

Stript  of lit 

Vegetable  m&iTDw IN 

Inwtalteunoe 1I7I 

VenCablH                                      ".  iM 

Cplliilsratvil"l.oientOf           ..  l«n 

Siliceous  tL,tlcLEs  of      ..        ..  )«■ 

VaalioD,  haunch  ot IMl 

Vtnnkelli     " iM 

VaaselB  for  hevengn                     ■  -  ITN 

Vol-an.vent UTS 

Small         ISn 

Walnut,  the tM 

Wheat 177B 

Egyptian,  or  mnmnv    -.        --  'TW 

Bedwiot«"                            '.'.  IZIS 

Whiting,  the     .'.'        '.'.        '.'.        ..  3«* 

Wirebaaket       4|H 

Woodcock,  Uie KM 

Roast         IBM 

Scotch       I<B> 

Tocanea           IMH 

YorksUte  podding: lUa 
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Page 

Applss  in  costard 667 

Beef,  round  of,  boiled          ..        ..  373 

Roast  sirloin  of 877 

CalTs  head,  boiled 331 

Charlotte  anz  pommes  667 

Cod's  head  and  shoulders    . .        . .  lis 

Crab,  dressed 145 

Duck,  wild       513 

Ducks,  couple  of,  roast       . .        . .  443 

^KS^i  poached,  and  spinach  415 

Frontispiece.  The  Ftee,  Fair  Homes 

of  England 1 

Fowl,  boiled  with  cauliflower        . .  443 

Roast,  with  watercresses        . .  443 

Fruits,  centre  dish  Qf  various        . .  755 

Goose,  roast 837 

Grouse 637 

Ham,  cold  glazed       331 

Hare,  roast 513 

Jelly,  two  colours  of 755 

Lobsters,  dressed       145 

Mackerel,  boiled        ..        ..        ..  141 

Mutton  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes  415 

Haunch  of  roast 373 


Page- 

Matton,  saddle  of  roast  331 

Shoulder  of  roast 377 

Oysters,  scalloped 145 

Partridge          513 

Pheasant          51S> 

Pie,  raised        M7 

Pig,  sucking,  roast  or  baked         . .  373 

Pigeon 537 

Plum-pudding,  Christmas,  in  mould  607 

Rabbit,  boiled 513. 

Or  fowl,  curried 4lfr 

Raspberry  cream       75fr 

Rissoles 415 

Salmon,  boiled 113 

Snipe 537 

Soles,  dish  of  filleted lia 

Spinach  and  poached  eggs  ..        ..  416 
Strawberries,  an  nature!,  in  orna- 
mental flower-pot 7SS 

Tongue,  cold  boiled 277 

Trifle 755 

Tnrbot,  or  brill,  boiled        ..        ..  141 

Turkey,  roast 443^ 

Veal,  fricandeau  of 415- 

Vol-au-vent 667 

Whiting,  dish  of,  fried         ..        ..  141 

Woodcock        537 


MEAT,  POULTRY,   AND  GAME  SOUPS.  97 

peas,  4  turnips,  8  potatoes,  2  onions,  2  oz.  of  oatmeal  or  3  oz.  of 
rice,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode, — Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  as  also  tlie  vegetables,  and 
add  them,  with  the  peas,  to  the  water.  Boil  gently  for  3  hours ; 
thicken  with  the  oatmeal,  boil  for  another  \  hour,  stirring  all  the 
time,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Time. — 3j  hours*    Average  cost,  4d.  per  quart* 

Seasonable  in  winter. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note. — This  soup  may  bo  made  of  tho  liquor  in  wWch  tripo  has  been  boiled, 
by  adding  vegetables,  seasoning,  rice,  &c. 

TT7BKE7  SOUP  (a  Seasonable  Dish  at  Christmas). 

i88.  Ingredients.— 2  quarts  of  medium  stock.  No.  105,  the  remainn 
of  a  cold  roast  turkey,  2  oz.  of  rice-flour  or  arrowroot,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  1  tablespoonful  of  Harvey's  sauce  or  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  turkey  in  small  pieces,  and  put  it  in  the  stock ; 
let  it  simmer  slowly  until  the  bones  are  quite  clean.  Take  the  bones 
•out,  and  work  the  soup  through  a  sieve ;  when  cool,  skim  well.  Mix 
the  rice-flour  or  arrowroot  to  a  batter  with  a  little  of  the  soup ;  add  it 
with  the  seasoning  and  sauce,  or  ketchup.    Give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

Time.—^  hours.    Average  cost,  lOd.  per  qnart« 

Seasonable  at  Christmas. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

Note. — Instead  of  thickening  this  soup^  ▼ermicolli  or  macJaroni  may  bo 
«erved  in  it, 

Thb  Turret. — ^The  common  turkey  ifl  a  natrre  of  Norfli  America,  and  was  thenco 
introduced  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.  According  to  Tusser's  "  Fivo 
'Hundred  Points  of  Qood  Husbandry,"  about  the  year  1585  it  began  to  form  a  dish  at 
saxs  rural  Christmas  feasts. 

"  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pies  of  tlie  best. 
Pig,  veal,  ^oose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  dress'd. 
Cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  jolly  carols  to  hear. 
As  then  in  the  country  is  counted  good  cheer." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  di£5cult  birds  to  rear,  of  any  that  we  have ;  yet,  in  its  wild  state,  in 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  forests  of  Canada,  where,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
til  ic  the  severity  of  the  clinmte  wpuld  be  unfavourable  to  its  ever  becoming  plentiful. 
'i\,ey  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  nettles,  and  ^e  seeds  of  the  foxglove  poisuu 
them. 

TXTBTLE  SOUP  Cfounded  on  M.  Ude's  Kecipe). 

189.  Ingredients.— A  turtle,  6  slices  of  ham,  2  knuckles  of  veal, 
1  large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  3  bay-leaves,  parsley,  green  onions,  1 
onion,  6  cloves,  4  blades  of  mace,  J  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  1  bottle  of 
Madeira,  1  lump  of  su.ar.  For  the  Quenelles  a  Torttie,  1  lb.  of  veal, 
1  lb.  of  bread  crumbs,  milk,  7  eggs,  cayenne,  salt,  spices,  chopped 
parsley,  the  juice  of  2  Iv  luons. 

H 
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.  Mode. — ^To  make  this  soup  with  less  difSlonlty,  out  off  the  head  of  the 
turtle  the  preceding  day.  In  the  morning  open  the  turtle  by  leaning 
heavily  with  a  Igufe  on  the  shell  of  the  animal's  back,  whilst  you  cut 
this  off  all  round.  Turn  it  upright  on  its  end,  that  all  the  water,  &e. 
may  run  oul;  when  the  flesh  should  be  out  off  along  the  spine,  with  the 
knife  sloping  towards  the  boneS)  for  fear  of  touching  the  gall,  whidh 
sometimes  might  escape  the  eye.  When  all  the  flesh  about  the 
members  is  obtained,  wash  these  clean,  and  let  them  dizain.  Have 
ready,  on  the  Are,  a  large  vessel  full  of  boiling  water,  into  which  put 
the  shells ;  and  when  you  perceive  that  they  oome  easily  off,  take  them 
out  of  the  water,  and  prick  them  all,  with  those  of  the  back,  belly, 
flns,  head,  &c.  Boil  the  back  and  belly  till  the  bones  can  be  taken  off, 
without,  however,  allowing  the  softer  parts  to  be  suf&oiently  done,  as 
they  will  be  boiled  again  in  the  soup.  When  these  latter  come  off 
easily,  lay  them  on  earthen  dishes  singly,  for  fear  Hiey  should  stick 
together,  and  put  them  to  cooL  Keep  the  liquor  in  which  you  have 
blanched  the  softer  parts,  and  let  ihe  bones  stew  thoroughly  in  it,  as 
this  liquor  must  be  used  to  moisten  all  tiie  sauces. 

All  the  fledi  of  the  interior  parts,  the  four  legs  tad  head,  must  be 
drawn  down  in  the  following  manner : — Lay  the  slkes  of  ham  on  the 
bottom  of  a  very  large  stewpan,  over  them  the  knuckles  of  veal, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  turtle^  then  the  inside  flesh  of  the  turtle, 
and  over  the  whole  the  members.  Now  moisten  with  the  water  in 
which  you  are  boiling  the  shell,  and  draw  it  down  thoroughly.  It 
may  now  be  ascertained  if  it  be  thoroughly  done  by  thrusting  a 
knife  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  meat.  If  no  blood  appears,  it  is  time 
to  moisten  it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  bones,  &c.  have  been 
boiling.  Put  in  a  large  bunch  of  all  such  sweet  herbs  as  are  used  in 
the  cooking  of  a  turtle, — sweet  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme, 
winter  savory,  2  or  Z  bay*leaves,  common  thyme,  a  handful  of 
parsley  and  green  onions,  and  a  lajge  onion  stuck  with  6  cloves. 
Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  done.  With  respect  to  the  members, 
probe  them»  to  see  whether  they  are  done,  and  if  so,  drain  and  send 
them  to  the  lard^,  as  they  are  to  make  their  appearance  only  when 
the  soup  is  absolutely  completed.  When  the  flesh  is  also  completely 
done,  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  make  a  very  thin  white  roux  ; 
for  turtle  soup  must  not  be  much  tlackened.  When  the  flour  is 
sufficiently  done  on  a  slow  fire,  and  has  a  good  colour,  moisten  it 
with  the  liquor,  keeping  it  over  the  Are  till  it  boils.  Ascertain  that 
the  sauce  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin ;  then  draw  the  stewpan 
on  the  side  of  the  stove,  to  skim  off  the  white  scum,  and  all  the  fat 
and  oil  that  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sauce.  By  this  time  all  the 
softer  parts  will  be  sufficiently  cold ;  when  they  must  be  out  to  about 
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tiie  size  of  one  or  two  inobes  square,  and  thrown  into  the  soap,  whioh 
must  now  be  left  to  simmer  gently.  When  done,  skim  off  all  the  fat 
and  froth.  Take  all  the  leaves  of  the  herhs  from  the  stook,— sweet 
basil,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  winter  savory,  2  or  3  bay- 
leaves,  common  thyme,  a  handfol  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and 
a  large  onion  out  in  four  pieces,  with  a  few  blades  of  maoe. 
Put  these  in  a  stewpan,  with  about  i  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  and  let 
it  simmer  on  a  slow  lire  till  ^uite  melted,  when  poor  in  1  bottle  of 
good  Madeira,  adding  a  small  bit  of  sugar,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  1  hour. ,  When  d(»ie,  rub  it  through  a  tammy,  and  add  it  to 
the  soup.  Let  this  boil,  till  no  white  scum  rises ;  then  take  with  a 
skimmer  all  the  bits  of  turtle  out  of  the  sauoe^  and  put  them  in  a 
clean  stewpan :  when  you  have  all  out,  pour  the  soup  over  the  bits 
of  turtle,  through  a  taauny,  and  proceed  as  fbllows : — 

Uttekxlzjm  a  To]m7B.-^Make  some  qttenellea  d  tortu\  nklA  Mag 
substitutes  for  eggs,  do  not  require  to  be  very  delietla.  Ttikb  out 
the  fleshy  part  of  a  leg  of  veal,  about  1  lb.,  scrape  off  all  the  Msat, 
without  leaving  any  sinews  or  fat,  and  soak  in  milk  aboil  Hm  same 
-quantity  oi  crumbs  ol  bread.  When  the  bread  is  well  soaked,  squeeze 
it,  and  put  it  into  a  mortar,  with  the  veal,  a  small  quantity  of  calf's 
udder,  a  little  butt^,  the  yolks  of  4  eggs,  boiled  hard,  a  little  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  spices,  and  pound  the  whole  very  fine ;  then  thicken 
the  miKture  with  2  whole  eggs,  and  the  yolk  of  another.  Next  try 
this  fares  or  stuffing  in  boiling-hot  water,  to  ascertain  its  consist- 
'Oncy :  if  it  is  too  thin,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  When  the  farce  is 
perfected,  take  half  of  it,  and  put  into  it  some  chopped  parsley, 
iict  the  whole  cool,  in  order  to  roil  it  of  the  size  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg ;  poach  it  in  salt  and  boiling  water,  and  when  very  hard^  drain 
on  a  sieve,  and  put  it  into  the  turtle.  Before  you  send  up,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  2  or  3  lemons,  with  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  tha 
into  the  soup.  The  fins  may  be  served  as  a  plat  d'entrSe  with  a  little 
turtle  sauce ;  if  not,  on  the  following  day  you  may  warm  the  turtle 
au  hatn  marie,  and  serve  the  members  entire,  with  a  matelote  sauce, 
garnished  with  mushrooms,  cocks'  combs,  quenelles,  &e.  When  either 
lemon-juice  or  cayenne  pepper  has  been  introduced,  no  boiling  must 
take  place.  * 

Note, — ^It  is  necessary  io  observe,  that  the  turtle  prepared  a  day  before  it  is 
used,  is  generally  preferable,  the  flavour  being  more  uniform.  Be  particular, 
when  you  dress  a  very  large  turtle,  to  preserve  the  green  fat  (be  cautious  not 
to  study  a  very  brown  colour, — the  natxiral  green  of  the  fish  is  preferred  by 
every  epicure  and  true  connoisseur)  in  a  separate  stewpan,  and  likewise  when 
the  turtle  is  entirely  done,  to  have  as  many  tureens  as  you  mean  to  serve  each 
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time.  Yon  cannot  put  the  whole  in  a  lai^  vessel,  for  many  reasons :  first,  it 
will  be  long  in  cooling ;  secondly,  when  you  take  some  out,  it  will  break  all 
the  i*est  into  rags.  If  you  warm  in  a  bain  Tnarie,  the  turtle  will  always  retain 
the  same  taste;  but  if  you  boil  it  often,  It  becomes  strong,  and  loses  tha 
delicacy  of  its  flavour.   . 

The  Cost  or  Turtle  Soup.— This  is  the  most  expensive  soup  brought  to 
table.  It  is  sold  by  the  quart, — one  guinea  being  the  standard  price  for  that 
quantity.  The  price  of  live  turtle  ranges  from  8c2.  to  2a.  per  lb.,  aiccording  to 
supply  and  demand.  When  live  turtle  is  dear,  many  cooks  use  the  tinned 
turtle,  which  is  killed  when  caught,  and  preserved  by  being  put  in  hermetically- 
sealed  canisters,  and  so  sent  over  to  England.  The  cost  of  a  tin^  containing 
2  quarts,  or  4  lbs.,  is  about  £2,  and  for  a  smaU  one,  containing  the  green  £at, 
7^.  6(2.    From  these  about  6  quarts  of  good  soup  may  be  made. 

The  Gbbev  Tubtls. — ^This  reptile  is  found  ifi  large  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  all  the 
islands  and  continents  within  the  tropics,  in  both  the  old  and  new  worlds.  T^ieir  length 
is  often  five  feet  and  upwards,  and  they  range  in  weight  from  60  to  500  or  600  lbs.    As 

turtles  find  a  constant  supply  of  food  on  the  coasts  which  they 
frequent,  they  are  not  oi  a  quarrelsome  disptosition,  as  the 
submarine  meadows  in  which  they  pasture,  yield  plenty  for 
them  all.  Like  other  species  of  amphibia,  too,  they  have  the 
power  of  living  many  months  without  food ;  so  that  they  live 
harmlesslv  and  peaceably  together,  notwithstanding  that  they 
seem  to  have  no  common  Dond  of  association,  but  merelj^ 
assemble  in  the  same  places  as  if  entirely  bv  accident.  England 
THE  TtJBTLl  ^  mostly  Supplied  with  them  from  the  West  Indies,  whence 

they  are  brought  alive  and  in  tolerable  health.  The  greeit 
turtle  is  highly  prized  on  account  of  the  delicious  quality  of  its  flesh,  the  fat  of  the  upper 
and  lower  shields  of  the  animal  being  esteemed  the  richest  and  most  delicate  parts.  The- 
Roup,  however,  is  apt  to  disagree  witii  weak  stomachs.  As  an  article  of  luxury,  the 
turue  has  only  come  into  fashion  within  the  last  100  vears,  and  some  hundreds  of  tureena 
of  turtle  soup  are  served  annually  at  the  lord  mayors  dixmer  in  Guildhall. 


A  GOOD  PAMIIiY  SOUP. 


iQo.  Ingredients.— Remains  of  a  cold  tongue,  2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef, 
any  cold  pieces  of  meat  or  beef-bones,  2  turnips,  2  carrots,  2  onions^ 
1  parsnip,  1  head  of  celery,  4  quarts  of  water,  \  teacupful  of  rice ;  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste. 

,  Mode.—VMt  all  the  ingredients  in  a  stewpan,  and  simmer  gently 
for  4  hours,  or  until  all  the  goodness  is  drawn  from  the  meat.  Strain 
off  the  soup,  and  let  it  stand  to  get  cold.  The  kernels  and  soft  parts 
of  the  tongue  must  be  saved.  When  the  soup  is  wanted  for  use,  skim 
off  all  the  fat,  put  in  the  kernels  and  soft  parts  of  the  tongue,  slice  in 
a  small  quantity  of  fresh  carrot,  turnip,  and  onion ;  stew  till  the 
vegetables  are  tender,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread. 

Time.— 6  hours.    Average  cost,  2d,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  12  persons. 
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HODGE -FODQE. 

191.  Ingkedients.— 2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  3  quarts  of  water,  1  pint 
of  table-beer,  2  onions,  2  carrots,  2  turnips,  1  head  of  celery  ;  pepper 
And  salt  to  taste  ;  thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 

Mode,—VvLt  the  meat,  beer,  and  water  in  a  stewpan ;  simmer  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  skim  carefully.  Add  the  vegetables  and  seasoning ; 
stew  gently  till  the  meat  is  tender.  Thicken  with  the  butter  and 
Hour,  and  serve  with  turnips  and  carrots,  or  spinach  and  celery. 

Time.~-Z  hours,  or  rather  more.    Average  cost,  3d,  per  quart. ' 

Seasonable  at  any  time.    Sufficient  for  12  persons. 

Tablb  Bbbb. — ^Thii  is  nothing  more  than  a  weak  ale,  and  is  not  made  lo  much  with  a 


-view  to  strength,  as  to  transparenor  of  colour  and  an  agreeable  bitterness  of  taste.  It  is, 
»,  mannfactnred  by  tne  London  professional  brewers,  firom  th^  best  pale 

)  usually  drawn  from  one  quarter  of  malt,  with 
which  are  mixed  4  or  5  lbs.  of  hops.    As  a  beverage,  it  is  agreeable  when  fresh;  but  it 


or  ought  to  be,  manufactnrea  Dy  tne  ix>naon  pi 

all 


malt,  or  amber  and  malt.    Six  barrels  are 
which  are  mixed  4  or  5  lbs. 
is  not  adapted  to  keep  long. 


FISH  S0TJP8. 


f: 


FISH  STOCK. 

192.  Ingeedients. — 2  lbs.  of  beef  or  veal  (these  can  be  omitted), 
any  kind  of  white  fish  trimmings,  of  fish  which  are  to  be  dressed  for 
table,  2  onions,  the  rind  of  i  a  lemon,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  2  car- 
rots, 2  quarts  pf  water. 

Mode. — Cut  up  the  fish,  and  put  it,  with  the  other  ingredients,  into 
the  water.  Simmer  for  2  hours ;  skim  the  liquor  carefully,  and  strain 
it.  When  a  richer  stock  is  wanted,  fry  the  vegetables  and  fish  before 
adding  the  water. 

Time. — 2  hours.  Average  cost,  with  meat,  lOd.  per  quart ;  with- 
out, Sd. 

Note. — Do  not  make  fish  stock  long  before  it  is  wanted^  as  it  soon  turns  sour. 

CBAYFISH  SOUP. 

193.  Ingbedients. — 50  crayfish,  J  lb.  of  butter,  6  anchovies,  tho 
-crumb  of  1  French  roll,  a  little  lobster-spawn,  seasoning  to  taste, 
2  quarts  of  medium  stock,  ISTo.  105,  or  fish  stock.  No.  192. 

Mode. — Shell  the  crayfish,  and  put  the  fish  between  two  plates  until 
they  are  wanted ;  pound  the  shells  in  a  mortar,  with  the  butter  and 
anchovies ;  when  well  beaten,  add  a  pint  of  stock,  and  simmer  for  l  of 
an  hour.    Strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  put  the  remainder  of  the 
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■tock  to  it,  with  the  crumb  of  the  rolls ;  give  it  one  boil,  and  mb  it 
,  ^  through  a  taauny,  vith  the  lobBter-spawn.    Pat 

iiffiya      ">  ti^  fisJii  but  do  not  let  the  »oup  boil,  after  it 
VAtff//     ^*^  '^^^  mbbed  through  the  tammy.    If  neces- 
fimf,    sarj,  add  teaaoiiing. 

^%llh      ^"'*-~'i ''™''  ■^'oeragt cott,  2t.  3rf.  or  1«.  9<i. 
5t '    per  quart.  , 

Seatonahh  from  Jannary  to  JtJy.  ' 

Sufficient  for  8  personB. 

TBI  CiuxiiBiI.— Thii  ig  ons  of  Ohh  IAm  tG&t  wen- 
.    -.  ..ifl^from  Alexundri^  uhd  tbefioBiBflftlft  it  boiled 

onyflab  nabflprvHrTBdHATanJiupinbHkvtivi^  ftah  fnu,  isoh  « tha  nattlA,  or 
iasbnckitiTlth  sboul  tkiM-aithtbBafuiiHbcif  nMr.  Man  mui hobM bU  then, 
bccuHtho  luga  qiiutl^  of  m  Uwy  teqitae  aean^titw  t^mlK  iaiAicktlieT*» 
k^,  lo  ba  ooalbaiBj  mmrad. 

BBIi    SOUP. 

194-  Inorebients.— 3  Iba.  of  eela,  1  onion,  2  oi.  of^butter,  3  blade* 
of  mace,  I  buneh  of  eweet  herbs,  i  oz.  of  peppercorns,  salt  to  taste, 
2  tableapoonfuls  of  flour,  i  pint  of  cream,  2  quarts  of  water. . 

Mode.— Waak  the  eela,  cut  tbem  iuto  thin  stioea,  and  put  them  in 
the  atewpajt  with  the  butter ;  kt  thm  numer  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
pour  the  water  to  them,  and  add  the  onion,  cut  in  thin  alices,  the  herbs, 
mace,  axd  teaaoning.  Biumier  till  the  eels  are  tender,  but  do  not 
break  the  fish.  Take  them  out  oarefullp,  mix  the  fiour  smoothly  to  a 
batter  with  the  cream,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  pour  over  the  eels,  and 

T^ne. — 1  haar,ar  rather  naore.    Average  cost,  lOi.  per  quart. 
Saa»onabIe  from  June  to  March. 
Stffieient  for  8  persons. 

JfeU.—This  Miip  ma;  W  flavoiarad  difionoUj  l^  omiltjnt;  tfa*  nasB,  and 
adding  a  little  ketchup  or  Harrej's  sauce. 

I.OS8T£B  SODF. 

195.  Inobsdients.— 3  large  lobsters,  or  6  small  ones;  thecmmbof 
a  French  loll,  2  anohovies,  1  onjoa,  I  small  bnnoh  of  sweet  kecbs, 
1  strip  of  lemon-peel,  i  ok.  of  butter,  a  tittle  nutmeg,  1  t«aspaonfiil  of 
flour,  1  pint  of  oreaJn,  1  pint  of  milk ;  focceoKat  b^la,  mace,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  bread  cmmbs,  1  egg,  2  quarts  of  water. 

Mode. — Pick  tiie  meat  fram  the  lobstese,  and  b«at  the  fins,  ohine, 
and  small  daws  in  a  mMtar,  prerioualy  taking'  away  tlie  brown  fin 
and  tlie  bag  is  &e  bead.    Pat  it  ia  a  atevpao,  with  Um  enuBkef  tke 


roll,  ancliovies,  onions,  lierbs,  lotoon-peel,  and  tho  tratter ;  fthnmer 
gently  till  all  the  goodness  is  extracted,  and  strain  it  off.  Pound  the 
spawn  in  a  mortar,  with  the  hatter,  nntmeg,  and  flour,  and  mix  with 
it  the  cream  and  milk.  Give  one  hoil  up,  at  the  same  time  adding  the 
tails  cut  in  pieces.  Make  the  forcemeat  balla  with  the  remainder  of 
the  lobster,  seasoned  with  maoe,  pepper,  and  s^It,  adding  a  little 
flour,  and  a  few  bread  crtimbB ;  moisten  them  with  th^  egg,  heat  them 
in  the  soup,  and  serve. 

Time.— 2  hours,  or  rather  ttiore.    Average  cost,  3«.  6d,  per  quart. 

Seasonable  firom  April  to  Ootoiber. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons. 

OYSTBB  SOUP. 

1. 

196.  Ingkediskxs.— 6  dozen  of  oysters,  2  quarts  of  white  stook, 
^  pint  of  cream»  2  oz.  of  butter,  1^  oz.  of  floor ;  salt,  cayenne,  and 
mace  to  taste. 

Jlf(x^.— Soal4  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor ;  take  them  outi  beard 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  tureen.  Take  a  pint  of  ^e  stock,  pat  in 
the  beards  and  the  liquor,  which  must  be  oarefolly  strained,  and 
simmer  for  i  an  hoar.  Take  it  off  the  Are,  strain  it  again,  and  add 
the  remainder  of  the  stock  with  the  seasoning  and  mace.  Bring  it  to 
A  boil,  add  the  thickening  of  batter  and  flour,  simmer  for  5  miiuitaB, 
jstir  in  the  boiling  cream,  pour  it  over  the  oysters,  and  serro. 

Time, — 1  hour.    Average  cost,  2s,  8d,  per  quart. 

Seaeond^  from  Bdfi^mber  to  Apiil. 

St{]S^cu^t  for  8  persons. 

Note. — ^Thls  soup  can  be  made  less  rich  by  using  uMklMllli  id  elriam,  and 
thickening  with  arrowroot  instoad  of  batter  aad  ^qxttk 

197.  lK€nLK0n0!rt8.-^S  a^iAlfte  of  good  mutton  broth,  6  dozen  oysters, 
2  oz.  butter,  1  oz.  of  ftour. 

-afocfe.—Beard  the  oysters,  and  Scald  them  in  their  own  liquor ;  then 
add  it,  well  strained,  to  the  broth ;  thicken  with  the  butter  and  flour, 
and  simmer  for  ^  of  an  hour.  Put  in  the  oysters,  stir  well,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.—i  hour.    Average  cost,  2s.  per  quart. 

Seasonable  from  Septeinber  to  April. 

Sufficient  for  8  persons 

SBASoir  ov  Otstsbs.— Prom  April  and  May  to  the  end  of  July,  oysters  are  said  to  be 
•ick;  but  by  the  end  of  Angnst  tney  become  nealthy,  haying  recovered  from  the  effects 
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dI  Bpamlne.   ^nieDtbarue  not  m  leuoa,  the  m&leg  hava  a  black,  aod 
a  mOk;  BnbBtanoe  in  (he  gill.    From  H>ms  linen  or  Oppiin,  it  would  app 

lUh  it  one  of  tho  moat  deadlj  cnenum  of  On™  bi.nlveB.    The  poet  la^a  :~ 
The  phelilr  ilar  erespi  od  with  full  dccut 
To  f^rco  uiB  ovstfr  Itam  hie  eloae  ntreat, 
"Wliea  flapiDfl  hdi  their  widen'd  ^oid  diepLLTa 
The  natchfuT  itar  thninU  fa  A  })ainl«d  raj. 


FBJLWIf   SOOP. 

198.  IsSEEDIEIfTS.— 2  quarts  of  fiah  afook  or  water,  2  pinte  of 
prawns,  the  cnimbs  of  a  French  roll,  anchovy  sauce  of  muBbroom 
ketchup  to  taste,  I  blade  of  mace,  i  pint  of  vinegar,  a  little  lemon- 

Mode. — Pick  out  the  tails  of  tiie  prawns,  put  the  bodiea  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  I  blade  of  mace,  i  pint  of  vinegar,  and  the  some  qnantity  of 
water ;  stew  them  for  J  hour,  and  strain  off  the  liquor.  Put  the  fish 
stock  sr  water  into  a  st«wpui ;  add  ths  strained  liquor,  ponnd  the 
prawns  with  the  oramb  of  a  roll  moistened  with  a  little  of  the  soup, 
rub  them  tbrongh  a  tammj,  and  mix  them  by  degreei  with  the  soap ; 
add  ketchup  or  anohory  lauoe  to  taste,  with  a  little  lemon-juice. 
When  it  is  well  cooked,  put  in  a  few  picked  prawni ;  let  them  get 
thoroughly  hot,  and  serye.  If  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a  little  batter 
and  flour. 

21'nw.— hour.    Average  coat.  Is.  \d.  per  quart,  if  made  with  water. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.      Sufficient  for  8  persons. 


NoM.— This  i 


Tbb  Fuwh.— Thii  little  Oih  bean  a  atriking  n- 
aembtanee  to  the  shrimp,  but  it  neither  k>  common 
nor  to  imall.  It  ia  to  be  foond  on  moat  of  the  aandj 
shOTH  of  Enrcpe.  The  Iile  of  Wi|;ht  i>  famoua 
for  ihrimpa,  where  they  are  potted ;  but  boUi  (he 

much    lalted  fOr   the   excellence  of  their'  natntkL 


€HAPTEE   VII. 

THE  NATUBAL  EISTOBY  OF  fISHBS. 
199.  Ik  Naiub^Ii  HiSTOftT,  Tishes  fbrm  the  fimrth  class  in  the  lysitta  of 
LinnKua,  and  are  dsEcribed  as  haTing  long  uadei-jaws,  eggs  wlthoot  white, 
organa  of  sense,  £09  fbr  aapporten,  bodies  caTered  with  ceucaTe  scales,  gills 
to  auppi;  the  place  of  longs  for  respiration,  and  water  fbr  tlie  natural  element 
of  their  eiiatence.  Had  mankind  no  other  knowledge  of  animaU  thao  of  such 
as  inhabit  the  land  and  breathe  thdr  own  atmoaphsre,  the;  would  listen  with 
incredulous  wonder,  if  told  that  there  were  other  kinds  of  beings  which  existed 
only  in  the  waters,  and  wliioh  would  die  almost  as  soon  as  they  ware  taken 
from  them,  Howaver  strongly  these  &ctB  might  bo  attested,  they  would 
hardly  believe  them,  without  the  operation  of  their  own  senses,  aa  they  would 
recollect  the  effect  produced  on  their  own  bodiea  when  immersed  in  water,  and 
the  kupossibility  of  their  sustaining  life  in  it  far  any  lengthened  period  of 
time.  Eiperience,  however,  baa  taught  theca,  that  the  "great  deep"  is 
crowded  with  inhabitants  of  various  sizes,  and  of  vastly  different  constructions, 
with  modes  of  life  entirely  distinct  irom  those  which  belong  to  the  animnla  ol 
the  land,  and  with  peculiaritiea  of  design,  equally  wonderful  with  thaso  of  any 
other  works  which  have  come  £rom  the  band  of  tliQ  Creator.  The  history  of 
these  races,  however,  must  remain  ibr  ever,  more  or  teae,  in  a  atale  of  dai^cse, 
since  the  depths  in  which  they  live,  are  beyond  the  power  of  Kuman  exploration, 
and  since  the  illimitablo  eipaosioa  of  thdr  domain  plncca  them  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  rooc!)  of  human  acaeswbility. 
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200.  In  Studtino  the  Confobmation  or  Fishes,  we  naturally  conclude 
that  they  are,  in  every  respect,  well  adapted  to  the  element  in  which  they 
hare  their  existence.  Their  shape  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lower 
part  of  a  ship ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  form  of  the  fish  originally 
suggested  the  form  of  the  ship.  The  body  is  in  general  slender,  gradually 
diminishing  towards  each  of  its  extremities,  and  flattened  on  each  of  its  sides. 
This  is  precisely  the  form  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hull  of  a  ship ;  and  it  enables 
both  the  animal  and  the  vessel,  with  comparative  eaie,  to  penetrate  and  divide 
the  resisting  medium  for  which  they  have  been  adapted.  The  velocity  of  a 
ship,  however,  in  saiSng  b«lbre  the  wind,  is  by  no  mmnB  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  fish.  It  is  weU  ksown  that  th%  iMfsst  fidies  will,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  overtake  a  ship  ia  full  tail,  play  rooad  it  without  effort,  and 
shoot  ahead  of  it  at  pleasure.  This  oriMS  from  <til«irgN«k  flexibility,  which, 
to  compete  with  ouxdn  the  lAottn  d  art,  md  mslrlon  lAwm  to  migrate 
thousands  of  mUas  in  a  tflMMB»  without  tlM  sM^iftsnti  indiMifcions  of  languor  or 
fisitigue. 

201.  The  FBOrcZPlZi  iMmRnoEtneS  lAmoTKI)  BT  VIShes  to  accelerate 
their  motion,  are  their  air-bladder,  fins,  and  tail.  By  means  of  the  air-bladder 
they  enlarge  or  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies.  When  they  wish  to 
sink,  they  compress  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  eject  the  air  contained  in 
it ;  by  which,  their  weight,  compared  with  that  of  the  water,  is  increased,  and 
they  consequently  descend.  On  the  other  hand,  ^en  they  wish  to  rise,  they 
relax  the  compression  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  the  air-bladder  fills  and 
distends,  and  the  body  immediatdy  aecends  to  the  surftee.  How  simply,  yet 
how  wonderfully,  has  the  Supreme  Being  adapted  certain  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  ends !  Those  fishes  which  are  destitute  of  the  air-bladder  aore 
heavy  in  the  water,  and  have  no  great  "  alacaity"  in  lising.  The  lasger  pro* 
portion  of  them  remain  at  the  bottom,  unless  they  are  so  fnrmed  as  to  be  able 
to  strike  their  native  element  downwards  with  suffi^at  fi>rce  to  enable  them 
to  ascend.  When  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish  is  burst,  its  power  of  ascending  to 
the  sui&oe  has  for  ever  passed  away.  From  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the 
fishermen  of  cod  are  enabled  to  preserve  them  alive  for  a  considerable  time  in 
their  well-boats.  The  means  they  adopt  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  per&drate  the 
sound,  or  air-bladder,  with  a  needle,  which  diseoga^fM  the  air,  wh&sk  the  fishes 
immediately  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  into  which  they  are  thrown. 
Without  this  operation,  it  would  be  impoanble  to  keep  the  cod  und«r  water 
whilst  they  had  life.  In  swimming,  the  Jin3  enaUe  fishes  to  preserve  their 
upright  position,  especially  those  of  the  belly,  which  act  Uke  two  feet. 
Without  these,  they  would  swim  with  th^  bellies  upward,  as  it  is  in  their 
backs  that  the  centre  of  gravity  lies.  In  ascending  and  descending,  these 
are  likewise  of  great  assistance,  as  they  contract  and  expand  accordingly.  The 
tail  is  an  instrument  of  great  muscular  force,  and  largely  assists  the  fish  in  all 
its  motions.  In  some  instances  it  acts  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  and  enables  it 
to  turn  sideways ;  and  wh^i  moved  from  side  to  side  with  a  quick  vibratory 
motion,  fishes  are  made,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ''sorew"  propeller  makes 
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a  steamship,  to  dart  forward  with  a  celerity  proportioiied  to  thA  Tnn*m?ft«'  force 
with  which  it  is  employed. 

2oa.  The  Bodies  ojt  Fxshks  are  moBtly  oovered  with  a  Und  of  homy  Boale* ; 
but  some  are  almost  entirely  witiiout  them,  or  have  them  fo  miuute  as  to  be 
almost  invisible ;  as  is  the  oase  with  the  eel.  The  object  of  these  is  to  preserve 
them  from  injuzy  by  tiie  pressure  of  the  water,  or  the  auddeo  oontaot  with 
pebbles,  rocks,  or  sea-weeds.  Others,  again,  are  enveloped  in  a  £ettty,  olea- 
ginous substance,  also  intended  as  a  defimoe  against  the  friction  of  the  water ; 
and  those  in  which  the  scales  are  small,  are  supplied  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  slimy  matter.  .  • 

203.  The  EESPIBA.TION  OF  Fishes  is  effected  by  means  of  those  oomb-like 
organs  which  are  plduscd  on  each  aide  of  the  neck,  sad  vdiioh  are  called  gills. 
It  is  curious  to  watoh  the  process  of  braathing  as  it  is  performed  by  the  finny 
tribes.  It  seems  to  be  so  continuous^  that  it  might  almost  pass  for  an  illustra- 
tiou  oi  the  vexed  problem  which  oonceak  the  seoret  of  perpetual  motion.  In 
performing  it,  they  fill  their  mouths  with  water,  which  they  drive  backwards 
with  a  force  so  great  as  to  open  the  laige  flap,  to  allow  it  to  eseape  behind.  In 
this  operation  all,  or  a  great  portion,  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  is  left 
among  the  ieather<lihe  processes  of  the  gillfl»t  and  is  oarried  into  the  body, 
there  to  perform  its  part  in  the  animal  economy.  In  proof  of  thi%  it  has  been 
ascertained  that»  if  the  water  in  which  fishes  are  put,  i%  by  any  means,  denuded 
of  its  air,  they  immediately  seek  the  surfi^e,  and  begin  to  ga^)  for  it.  Hence, 
distilled  water  is  to  them  what  a  vacuum  made  by  an  air-pump,  is  to  mostother 
animals.  For  this  reasoOy  when  a  fishpond,  or  other  aqueoos  reoeptaole  in 
which  fi;^e8  are  kept^  is  enl^iFely  firozen  over,  it  is  noeesiaiy  to  make  holes  in 
the  ice,  not  so  especially  for  the  puzpose  of  foediqg  thsq^  as  for  that  of  giving 
them  air  to  breathe. 

004.  The  Posinovs  of  the  Teeth  of  Fiiheb  are  well  oakwiated  to 
excite  our  amazement ;  for,  in  some  cases,  these  are  situated  in  the  jaws,  some- 
times on  the  tongue  or  palate,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  throat.  They  are 
in  general  sharp-pointed  and  immovable ;  but  in  the  carp  they  are  obtuse,  and 
in  the  pike  so  easily  moved  as  to  seem  to  have  no  doepw  hold  than  such  as  the 
mere  skin  c^  afibrd.  In  the  herring,  the  tongue  is  set  with  teeth^  to  enable  it 
the  better,  it  is  supposed,  to  retain  i^  food. 

205.  Ai/ehouqh  Naturalists  have  divided  Fishes  into  two  great  tribes^ 
the  otseoiu  and  the  cartiUiginoiLa,  yet  the  distinction  is  not  'Pery  preobe ;  for  the 
first  have  a  great  deal  of  cartilage,  and  the  second,  at  any  rate,  a  portion  of 
calcareous  matter  in  their  bones.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  bones  of 
fishes  form  a  kind  of  intermediate  substance  between  true  bones  and  oartilages. 
The  backbone  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body^  and  consists  of 
vertebrae,  strong  and  thiok  towards  the  head,  but  weaker  and  more  slender  as 
it  approaohes  the  tail.    Each  species  has  a  determinate  number  of  vertehrv. 
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Rrhich  are  increased  in  size  in  proportion  with  the  body.  The  ribs'are  attached 
k>  the  processes  of  the  vertebrs,  and  inclose  the  breast  and  abdomen.  Some 
kinds,  as  the  rays,  have  no  ribs ;  whilst  others,  as  the  stui^eon  and  eel,  have 
very  short  ones.  Between  the  pointed  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  situated 
the  bones  which  support  the  dorsal  (back)  and  the  anal  (below  the  tail)  fins, 
which  are  connected  with  the  processes  by  a  ligament.  At  the  breast  are  the 
sternum  or  breastbone,  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  and  the  scapulae  or  shoulder- 
blades,  on  which  the  pectoral  or  breast  fins  are  placed.  The  bones  which 
support  the  ventral  or  belly  fins  are  called  the  ossa  pelvis.  Beside  these  prin- 
cipal bones,  there  are  often  other  smaller  ones,  placed  betwer^a  che  moscieii  to 
assist  their  mbtion. 

^06.  Some  of  the  Organs  of  Sense  in  Fishes  are  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  them  in  a  high  degree,  and  others  much  more  imperfectly.  Of 
the  latter  kind  are  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  which  are  believed  to  be  very 
slightly  developed:  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling, 
are  ascertained  to  be  acute,  but  the  first  in  a  lesser  degree  than  both  the 
second  and  third.  Their  possession  of  an  auditory  organ  was  long  doubted,  and 
even  denied  by  some  physiologists ;  but  it  has  been  found  placed  on  the  sides 
of  the  skull,  or  in  the  cavity  which  contains  the  brain.  It  occupies  a  position 
entirely  distinct  and  detached  from  the  skull,  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  in  tho 
local  disposition  of  the  same  sense  in  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  some  fishes, 
as  in  those  of  the  ray  kind,  the  organ  is  wholly  encompassed  by  those  parts 
which  contain  the  cavity  of  the  skull ;  whilst  in  the  cod  and  salmon  Idnd  it  is 
in  the  part  within  the  skull.  Its  structure  is,  in  every  way,  much  more  simple 
than  that  of  the  same  sense  in  those  animals  which  live  entirely  in  the  air  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  adaptation  suitable  to  their  condition. 
In  some  genera,  as  in  the  rays,  the  external  orifice  or  ear  is  very  small,  and  is 
placed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  head ;  whilst  in  others  there  is  no  visible  ex- 
ternal orifice  whatever.  However  perfect  the  sight  of  fishes  may  be,  experienco 
has  shown  that  this  sense  is  of  much  less  use  to  them  than  that  of  smelling,  in 
searching  for  their  food.  The  optic  nerves  in  fishes  have  this  peculiarity, — ^that 
they  ar^  not  confounded  with  one  another  in  their  middle  progress  between 
their  origin  and  their  orbit.  The  one  passes  over  the  other  without  any  com- 
munication ;  so  that  the  nerve  which  comes  from  the  left  side  of  the  brain  goes 
distinctly  to  the  right  eye,  and  that  which  comes  from  the  right  goes  distinctly 
to  the  left.  In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  eye  is  covered  vnth  the  same 
transparent  skin  that  covers  the  rest  of  the  head.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment, perhaps,  is  to  defend  it  from  the  action  of  the  water,  as  there  are  no 
eyelids.  The  globe  in  front  is  somewhat  depressed,  and  is  furnished  behind 
with  a  muscle,  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  flatten  it,  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  animal.  The  crystalline  humour,  which  in  quadrupeds  is  flattened, 
is,  in  fishes,  nearly  globular.  The  organ  of  smelling  in  fishes  is  large,  and  is 
endued,  at  its  entry,  with  a  dilating  and  contracting  power,  which  is  employed 
as  the  wants  of  the  animal  may  require.  It  is  mostly  by  the  acuteness  of  their 
smell  that  fishes  are  enabled  to  discover  their  tood ;  for  their  tbngue  is  not 
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designed  for  nice  sensation,  being  of  too  firm  a  cartilaginous  substance  foi 
this  purpose. 

207.  With  respect  to  the  Food  of  Fishes,  this  is  almost  universally 

found  in  their  own  element.    They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  though  they  soizo 

upon  almost  anything  that  comes  in  their  way  :  they  even  devour  their  own 

offspring,    and  manifest  a  particular  predilection  for  all  living  creatures. 

Those,  to  which  Nature  has  meted  out  mouths  of  the  greatest  capacity,  would 

seem  to  pursue  everything  with  life,  and  frequently  engage  in  fierce  conflicts 

with  their  prey.    The  animal  with  the  laigest  mouth  is  usually  the  victor ;' 

and  he  has  no  sooner  conquered  his  foe  than  he  devours  him.    Innumerable 

shoals  of  one  species  piu^ue  those  of  another,  with  a  ferocity  which  draws  them 

from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  through  all  the  varying  temperatures  and  depths 

of  their  boundless  domain.     In  these  pursuits  a  scene  of  universal  violence  ie 

the  result;  and  many  species  must  have  become  extinct,  had  not  Nature 

accurately  proportioned  the  means  of  escape,  the  production,  and  the  numbers, 

to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.   Hence  the 

smaller  specie  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  more  productive  than  the 

larger ;  whilst  their  instinct  leads  them  in  search  of  food  and  safety  near  the 

shores,  where,  fix>m  the  shallowness  of  the  waters,  many  ol  their  foes  are 

imable  to  follow  them. 

I 

208.  The  Fecundity  of  Fishes  has  been  the  wonder  of  every  natural 
philosopher  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  subject.  They  are  in 
general  oviparous,  or  ^g-producing ;  but  there  are  a  few,  such  as  the  eel  and 
the  blenny^  which  are  viviparous,  or  produce  their  young  alive.  The  males 
have  the  miU  B.nd  the  females  the  roe;  but  some  individuals,  as  the  sturgeon 
and  the  cod  tribes,  are  said  to  contain  both.  The  greater  number  deposit 
their  spawn  in  the  sand  or  gravel ;  but  some  of  those  which  dwell  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  attach  their  eggs  to  sea-weeds.  In  every  instance,  however,  their 
fruitfulness  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  race  of  animals.  According  to 
Lewenhoeck,  the  cod  annually  spawns  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  eggs,  con- 
tained in  a  single  roe.  The  flounder  produces  one  million ;  the  mackerel  above 
five  hundred  thousand ;  a  herring  of  a  moderate  size  at  least  ten  thousand ;  a 
carp  fourteen  inches  in  length,  according  to  Petit,  contained  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  two  hundi*od  and  twenty- four ;  a  perch  deposited  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  six  himdred  and  forty  ;  and  a  female  sturgeon 
seven  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred.  The 
viviparous  species  are  by  no  means  so  prolific ;  yet  the  blenny  brings  forth  two 
or  three  hundred  at  a  time,  which  commence  sporting  together  round  their 
parent  the  moment  they  have  come  into  existence. 

209.  In  reference  to  the  Longevity  of  Fishes,  it  is  affirmed  to  surpass 
that  of  all  other  created  beings ;  and  it  is  supposed  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
exempted  from  the  diseases  to  which  the  flesh  of  other  animals  is  heir.  In 
place  of  suflering  from  the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  natural 
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decay  of  tiioae  thai  ^*  live  and  move  and  have  tlieir  being"  on  tbe  ta&d,  Uieir 
bodies  continue  to  grow  with  each  succeeding  supply  of  food,  and  the  oonduits 
of  life  to  perfonn  their  functions  unimpaired.  The  age  of  fishes  has  not  been 
•properly  ascertained,  aMhough  it  is  bdiered  that  the  most  minute  of  the 
species  has  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  man.  The  mede  in  wiu<^  they  <fie  has 
been  noted  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  White,  the  eminent  naturalist  of  Selboume.  As 
soon  as  the  fish  nckens,  the  head  sinks  lower  and  lower,  tiU  the  animal,  as  it 
were,  stands  upon  it.  After  this,  as  it  becomes  weaker,  it  loses  Its  pc^se,  tiH 
the  tail  turns  orer,  when  it  comes  to  the  sur£EU)e,  and  floats  with  its  belly 
upwaids.  The  reason  for  its  floating  in  this  manner  is  on  accomit  of  t^e  body 
being  no  longer  balanced  by  the  fins  of  the  belly,  and  the  broad  muscular  bade 
preponderating,  by  its  own  gravity^  over  the  b^y>  from  this  kbter  bemg  a 
cavity,  aad  eonsequeiitly  lighter. 

910.  FiBBES  ABB  EIXKBB  SouTABT  OB  Gbeqabious^  and  soine  of  then 
migrate  to  great  distaijees,  and  into  certain  rivers,  to  deposit  their  spawn.'  Of 
sea-fiidieB,  the  eod>  herrkig,  mackerel,  and  many  others,  assemble  in  immeBse 
shoals,  and  migrate  through  different  tracts  of  the  obean ;  but,  whether  con- 
sidered in  their  solitary  or  gregarious  capacity,  they  are  alike  wondeifid  to 
all  who  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  Gkxl,  and  consider,  with  doe 
humility,  yet  exalted  admiration,  the  sublime  variety,  beauty,  power,  and 
grandeur  of  His  productions,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation. 
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211.  As  TBE  NuTKiTiVE  Pbofebties  OF  FiSH  are  deemed  infwior  to  those 
of  what  is  called  butdiers'  meat,  it  would  appear,  fix>m  aU  we  can  learn,  that, 
in  til  ages,  it  has  held  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
have  considered  the  science  of  gastronomy  as  a  large  element  in  the  happin^s 
of  mcmkind.  Among  the  Jews  of  old  it  was  very  little  used,  although  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  entirely  interdicted,  as  Moses  prohibited  only  the  use  of  such 
as  had  neither  scales  nor  fins.  The  Egyptians,  however,  made  fish  an  article 
of  diet,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  rejected  by  their  priests.  Egypt,  however, 
is  not  a  eountry  fiiveTuttble  to  the  production  of  fish,  although  we  read  of  the 
people,  when  hungry,  eating  it  raw ;  of  epicures  among  them  having  dried  it 
in  the  sun  ;  and  of  its  being  salted  and  preserved,  to  serve  as  a  repast  on  days 
of  great  solemnity. 

The  modem  Egyptians  are,  in  general,  extremely  temperate  in  regard  to  food. 
Even  the  richest  among  them  take  little  pride,  and,  perhaps,  experiencfe  as  little 
delight,  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  Their  dishes  mostly  consist  of  pilaus,  soups,  and 
stews,  prepared  principally  of  onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  cold  vegetables,  mixed 
with  a  Bttle  meat  cut  into  small  pieces.  On  special  occasions,  however,  a  whole  sheep 
is  placed  on  the  festive  board ;  but  during  several  of  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  the 
ricnest  restrict  themselves  entirely  to  a  vegetable  diet.  The  poor  are  contented  with  a 
little  oil  or  soxur  milk,  in  which  they  may  dip  their  bread. 

913.  Passikq  from  Afbioa  to  Eubofe,  we  come  amongst  a  people  who 
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haye^  almost  from  time  immemorial,  occupied  a  higli  place  in  the  estimation  of 
every  civilized  country  ;  yet  the  Greeks,  in  their  earlier  ages,  made  very  little 
use  of  fish  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  it  had 
little  favour ;  for  Menelaus  complained  that  **  hunger  pressed  their  digestive 
organs,"  and  they  had  been  obliged  to  live  upon  fish.  Subsequently,  however, 
fish  became  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  amongst  the  Hellenes ;  and 
both  Aristophanes  and  Athenseus  allude  to  it,  and  even  satirize  their 
countrymen  for  their  excessive  partiality  to  the  turbot  and  mullet. 

So  infatuated  wero  maay  of  the  Ghreek  eutronomes  with  the  love  of  fish,  that  10010  of 
them  would  have  preferred  death  from  indigestion  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  precious 
dainties  with  wlUw  a  few  of  the  swedes  su^^plied  them.  FhilOzenea  of  Oythera  was  one 
of  these.  On  being  informed  by  his  physician  that  he  was  eoing  to  die  of  indigestion, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  he  was  eonsuming  of  a  delicious  fish,  "  Be  it  so,"  he  calmly 
obsferred  j  "  but  before  I  die,  let  me  finish  the  remainder." 

213.  The  Geoobaphical  Situation  of  Grssci  was  highly  finvoorable  for 
the  development  of  a  taste  for  the  piscatory  tribes ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Greek 
cooks  was  so  great,  that  they  oould  impart  every  variffty  of  relish  to  the  dish 
they  were  called  upon  to  prepare.  Athenseus  has  transmitted  to  posterity 
some  very  important  precepts  upon  their  ingenuity  in  seasoning  with  salt,  oil, 
and  aromatics. 

At  the  present  day  the  food  of  the  Greeks,  through  the  oombined  influence  of  poverty 
and  the  long  &8ts  which  their  region  imiKMes  upon  them,  is,  to  a  laree  extent,  composed 
of  fish,  accompanied  with  vegetables  and  froit.  Caviare,  prepared  from  the  roea  of 
Bturgeons,  is  the  national  ragout,  which,  Uke  all  other  fish  dishes,  they  season  with 
aromatic  herbs.    Snails  di6BS€^  in  garlic  axe  also  a  &votirite  diah. 

214.  As  THE  BoMANS,  in  a  great  measure,  took  tiieir  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
&om  tho  Greeks,  so  did  they,  in  some  measure,  their  piscine  appetites.  The 
eel-pout  and  the  lotes's  liver  were  the  favourite  fish  dishes  of  tho  Roman 
epicures ;  whilst  the  red  mullet  was  esteemed  as  one  of  tiie  most  delioa^ 
fishes  that  could  be  brought  to  the  table. 

With  all  the  elegance,  taste,  and  refinement  of  Bomaa  luxury,  it  was  sometimes 
promoted  or  accompanied  by  acts  of  great  barbarity.  In  proof  01  this,  the  mention  of 
the  red  mullet  suggests  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sometimes  treated  for  the,  to  us, 
horrible  entertainment  of  the  fcuhionahle  in  Roman  circles.  It  may  be  premised,  that 
as  England  has,  Borne,  in  her  palmy  days,  had,  her  fops,  who  had,  no  doubt,  through  the 
medium  of  their  cooks,  discovered  that  when  the  scales  of  the  red  mullet  were  removed, 
the  flesh  presented  a  fine  pink-colour.  Having  discovwed  this,  it  was  farther  observed 
that  at  the  death  of  the  animal,  this  colour  passed  through  a  succession  of  beautiful 
shades,  and,  in  order  that  these  might  be  witnessed  and  enjoyed  in  their  fullest 
perfection,  the  poor  mullet  was  served  alive  in  a  glass  vessel. 

115.  The  love  of  Fish  among  the  ancient  Romans  rose  to  a  real  mania. 
Apicius  offered  a  prize  to  any  one  who  could  invent  a  new  brine  compounded 
of  tho  liver  of  red  mullets ;  and  Lucullus  had  a  canal  cut  through  a  mountain, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  that  fish  might  be  the  more  easily  transported 
to  the  gardens  of  his  villa.  Hortensius,  the  orator,  wept  over  the  death  of  a 
turbot  which  ho  had  fed  with  his  own  hands ;  and  the  daughter  of  Druses 
adorned  one  that  she  had,  with  rings  of  gold.  These  were,  surely,  instances  of 
misplaced  afieation ;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.    It  was  but  the 
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other  day  that  we  read  in  the  "  Times  "  oi  a  wealthy  living  English  hermit^ 
who  delights  in  the  companionship  of  rats ! 

The  modem  Bomatis  are  merged  in  the  general  name  of  Italians,  who,  witii  the 
exception  of  macaroni,  have  no  specially  characteristic  article  of  food. 

2i6.  From  Rome  to  Gaul  is,  considering  the  means  of  modern  locomotion, 
no  great  way ;  but  tho  ancient  sumptuary  laws  of  that  kingdom  give  us  little 
information  regarding  the  ichthyophagous  propensities  of  its  inhabitants. 
Louis  XII.  engaged  six  fishmongers"  to  furnwh  his  board  With  fresh-water 
animals,  and  Francis  I.  had  twenty-two,  whilst  Henry  the  Great  extended  his 
requirements  a  little  farther,  and  had  twenty-four.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIY. 
the  cooks  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  their  art^  that  they 
could  convert  the  form  and  flesh  of  the  trout,  pike^  or  carp,  into  the  fery 
shape  and  flavour  of  the  most  delicious  game. 

The  French  long  enjoyed  a  European  reputation  for  their  skill  and  refinement  in  the 
preparing  of  food.  In  place  of  plain  joints,  French  cookery  delights  in  the  marvels  of 
what  are  called  made  dishes,  ragouts,  stews,  and  fricassees,  in  which  no  trace  of  the 
original  materials  of  which  they  are  compounded  is  to  he  found. 

217.  From  Gaul  we  cross  to  Britain,  where  it  has  been  asserted,  by,  at 
least,  one  authority,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  ate  no  fish.  However  this 
pay  be,  we  know  that  the  British  shores,  particutarly  those  of  the  North  Sea, 
i&ie  always  been  well  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of  fish,  which  we  may 
reasonably  infer  was  not  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  or  likely  to  be  lost  upon 
"them  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  they  tasted.  By  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  fish  had,  in  England,  become  a  dainty,  especially  the  sturgeon, 
which  was  permitted  to  appear  on  no  table  but  that  of  the  king.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  decree  of  Eling  John  informs  us^that  the  people  ate  both 
seals  and  porpoises ;  whilst  in  the  days  of  the  Troubadours,  whales  were  fished 
for  and  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as 
human  food. 

Whatever  checks  the  ancient  British  may  have  had  upon  their  piscatory  appetites, 
there  are  happily  none  of  anv  great  consequence  upon  the  modem,  who  delight  ia 
wholesome  food  of  every  kind.  Their  taste  is,  perliaps,  too  much  incUned  to  that 
which  is  accounted  solid  and  suhstantial ;  hut  they  really  eat  more  moderately,  even  of 
animal  food,  than  either  the  French  or  the  Germans.  Boast  heef,  or  other  viands 
cooked  in  the  j^luinest manner,  are,  with  them,  a  sufficient  luxury;  yet  they  delight  in 
living  loell,  whilst  it  is  easy  to  prove  how  largely  their  affections  are  developed  by 
even  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  cheer.  In  proof  of  this  we  will  just  observe,  that 
if  a  great  dinner  is  to  be  celebrated,  it  is  not  iHiconunon  for  the  appointed  stewards 
and  committee  to  meet  and  have  a  preliminary  dinner  among  themselves,  in  order  to 
arrange  the  great  one,  and  after  that,  to  have  another  dinner  to  discharge  the  biU 
which  the  great  one  cost.  This  enjoyable  disposition  we  take  to  form  a  very  large  item 
la  the  aggregate  happiness  of  the  nation. 

218.  The  general  Use  op  Fish,  as  an  article  of  human  food  among  civilized 
nations,  we  have  thus  sufficiently  shown,  and  will  conclude  this  portion  of  our 
subject  with  the  following  hints,  which  ought  to  be  remembered  by  all  thoso 
who  are  fond  of  occasionally  varying  their  dietai^  with  a  piscine  dish : — 

I.  Fish  shortly  before  they  spawn  are,  in  general,  best  in  condition.  "When 
tho  spawning  is  just  over,  thoy  are  out  of  season,  and  imfit  for  human  food. 
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II.  When  fish  is  out  of  season,  it  has  a  transparent,  bluish  tinge,  however 
much  it  may  be  boiled ;  when  it  is  in  season,  its  muscles  are  firm,  and  boil 

white  and  curdy. 

III.  As  food  for  invalids,  white  fish,  such  as  the  ling,  cod,  haddock, 
coal-fish,  and  whiting,  are  the  best ;  fiat  fish,  as  soles,  skate,  turbot,  and 
fiounders,  are  also  good. 

IV.  Salmon,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  trout  soon  spoil  or  decompose  after 
they  are  killed ;  therefore,  to  be  in  perfection,  they  should  be  prepared  for  the 
tablo  on  the  day  they  are  caught.  With  flat  fish,  this  is  not  of  such  con- 
sequence, as  they  will  keep  longer.  The  turbot,  for  example,  is  impraved  by 
being  kept  a  day  or  two. 
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219.  In  Dressing  Fish,  of  any  kind,  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to,  is  to 
see  that  it  be  perfectly  clean.  It  is  a  common  error  to  wash  it  too  much  ;  as 
by  doing  so  the  flavour  is  diminished.  If  the  fish  is  to  be  boiled,  a  little  salt 
and  vinegar  should  be  put  into  the  water,  to^ve  it  firmness,  after  it  is  cleaned. 
Cod-fish,  whiting,  and  haddock,  are  far  better  if  a  little  salted,  and  kept  a  day ; 
and  if  the  weather  be  not  very  hot,  they  will  be  good  for  two  diaya. 

220.  When  Fish  is  Cheap  and  Plentiful,  and  a  larger  quantity  la  pur- 
chased than  is  immediately  wanted,  the  overplus  of  such  as  will  bear  it  should 
be  potted,  or  pickled,  or  salted,  and  hung  up ;  or  it  may  be  fiied,  that  it  may 
serve  for  stewing  the  next  day.  Fresh-water  fish,  having  fi:^uently  a  muddy 
smell  and  taste,  should  be  soaked  in  strong  salt  and  watet,  after  it  has  been, 
well  cleaned.  If  of  a  sufficient  size,  it  may  be  scalded  in  salt  and  water,  and 
xiflerwards  dried  and  dressed. 

221.  Fish  should  be  fut  into  Cold  Water,  and  set  on  the  fire  to  do 
•very  gently,  or  the  outside  will  break  before  the  inner  part  is  done.  Unless 
the  fishes  are  small,  they  should  never  be  put  into  warm  water ;  nor  should 
water,  either  hot  or  cold,  be  poured  on  to  the  fish,  as  it  is  liable  to  break  the 
skin :  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  water  whilst  the  fish  is  cooking, 
it  ought  to  be  poured  in  gently  at  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  fish-plate  may 
be  drawn  up,  to  see  if  the  fish  be  ready,  which  may  be  known  by  its  easily 
separating  from  the  bone.  It  should  then  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the 
water,  or  it  will  become  woolly.  The  fish-plate  should  be  set  crossways  over 
the  kettle,  to  keep  hot  for  serving,  and  a  clean  cloth  over  the  fish,  to  prevent 
its  losing^s  colour. 

222.  In  Garnishing  Fisn,  great  attention  is  required,  and  plenty  of  parsley, 
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hoFsaradisb^joid  lemon  ahould  be  used.  If  filed  pare^y  be  used,  it  must  be 
waBh9d«iid  pioked,  and  thrown  into  fresh  water.  Wboi  the  lard  or  dnppiag 
boik^  throw  the  parsley  into  it  immediately  from  the  water,  and  iastantiiy  it 
will  be  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  up  with  a  slice.  When  well  done, 
and  with  very  good  lauoe,  fish  is  more  appreciated  than  almost  any  (^er  dish. 
Tb.Q  Ever  and  roe,  in  some  instances,  should  be  plaoed  on  tiie  dish,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  serving ;  but  to  eadi  redpe  will 
be  appended  the  proper  mode  of  serving  and  garnishing. 

333.  Lp  Fish  is  to  ss  Pjues  ob  Bboslbd,  ftmaat  he<diMdiB  aBioe«Qltcloth» 
alter  it  is  well  cleaned  and  washed.  If  for  frying,  hmak  it  over  with  egg,  and 
t^prinkle  it  with  some  fine  crumbs  of  bread.  If  done  a  aecoDd  time  with  the 
^gg  and  bread,  the  fish  wHl  look  so  much  the  better.  If  required  tQ  be  "wwj 
nice,  a  sheet  of  white  blotting-paper  must  be  placed  to  receive  it,  that  it  may 
be  free  from  all  grease.  It  must  also  be  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  all  the 
crumbs  appear  distinct.  Butter  gives  a  bad  colour ;  lard  and  clarified  dripping 
are  most  frequently  used ;  but  oil  is  the  heat,  if  the  expense  beiu)  olgection. 
The  fish  should  be  put  into  the  lard  when  boiling,  and  there  should  be  a  suffix 
oiency  <of  this  to  jM^ner  it. 

^24.  Wejbh  Fibh  is  RaoTTJiP,  it  must  be  seasoned^  flevtrad,  «tid  bM  ^imi  a 
yery  deaa  gndiron,  wihioh,  vAusa  hot,  should  be  nibbed  with  a  bit  of  svet, 
to  {urevent  the  fish  from  ^stic]dng.  It  must  be  broiled  ai>er «  veiy  dear  fire^ 
that  it  may  aottorte  SMoby ;  and  net  too«MMfr^  that  it  maj  not  be«oof«lied« 

^35.  Ik  €iHOOSiN0  EiSiE,  it  is  wdl  to  remember  that  it  is  possible  it  may  be 
Sraik,  and  yet  not  good.  Under  the  head  of  ea<^  pefftioular  fish  in  thk  work, 
ai'e  appended  rules  for  its  choice  and  the  nmiths  wihen  it  is  in  eeascm.  N<M;hing 
caa  :be  of  gxsator  oonaequence  to  a  cook  than  to  have  the  fish  good ;  aaif  tids 
^poxtant  caurae  in  «  diaflker  does  mot  gsre  satis&otioDi  it  is  raiely  that  the 
repast  goes  off  wieil. 
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CHAPTER  ym. 

« 

FISH. 

^Nothing  is  more  difficult  Ihan  to  give  the  average  prices  of  Fish,  inasmuch  as 
aftv  hours  of  bad  iseath^r  ait  m«  i»iU,  nt  Ut€  space  of  one  day,  cause  such  a 
difference  in  its  supply,  that  the  samefisk  a  tur^t  f»r*inttmiC9  which  may  b$ 
bought  to-day  for  six  or  seven  shillings,  wUl,  to-morrow,  he,  in  the  London- 
markets,  worth,  perhaps,  almost  as  many  pounds.  The  average  costs,  therefore, 
which  will  he  found  appended  to  each  recipe,  must  he  understood  as  ahovl  the 
et9erage  ppie$  for  tJU  different  kinds  of  fiA,  whms  the  mariet  t»  supplied  upon 
04^  average,  and  iehsn  the  vasrious  sorts  are  ofas^  avenge  site  and  quality, 

GxNESAL.BniJl  Df  Choosinq  Fibe,^-A  proof  cf  fresKneu  wnd  goodness 
in  most  fishes,  is  their  leing  covered  with  seaUt ;  for,  if  deficient  in  this  respeetf 
it  is  a  sign  cf  ih/tir  being  stale,  or  having  been  iU-used,"] 


VSJXD*  AJSOBGV7JSB, 

a36L  JjsKOMBEaoPBk'^l  tablaipoonM  of  oil,  i  a  glaM  at  iHiite  wine» 
sufficient  ftonr  to  tMoken;  12  anohoTies. 

Jfbc^.-- Miz  tile  oil  and  'Win^'togeHher,  with  tnffleient  flofor  to  make 
them  into<  a  tldokiah  paste ;  oleanse  the  anolioTiaa^  wip*:  them^  dip 
them  in  the  paste,  and  fry  of  a  nioe  brown  ooioor. 

Time. — |  hour.    Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  9d, 

Seasonable  aH  the  year. 

Sufficient  for  2  persons. 

Thb  Awchovy.— In  his  book  of  **  British  Fishes,"  Mr.  Tarrell  states  that "  the  anchoy>- 
is  a  common  fish  in  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Greece  to  Gibraltar,  and  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  BomaiMk  bj  whom  the  liquor 
prepared  from  it,  called  garum,  was  in  great 
estimation.  Its  extfeme raBse  is  eKtendedinto 
the  Black  Sea.  The  fishing  for  them  is  carried 
on  daring  the  night,  and  lights  are  used  with  the 
nets.  The  anohovy  ia  oommon  on  the  coasts  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  It  occurs,  I  havo 
no  doubt,  alKhe  Chafnnel  Idands,  and  has  been 
taken  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  andintheBris-  „_.  .wrrwAw 

tol  COiannel."     Other  fish.  Of  inferior  quaUty,  ^^  awchott. 

but  resembling  the  teal  Q<Mrgona  anehoryv  ato  freqoenilf  sold  for  it^  and  passed  off  mi 
genuine, 

I2 
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ANCHOVY  BT7TTBB  OB  PASTE. 

227.  Ingrediei^ts. — 2  dozen  anchovies,  ilb.  of  fresh  batter. 

Mode, — ^Wasli  the  anchovies  thoroughly ;  bone  and  dry  them,  and 
pound  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste.  Mix  the  butter  gradually  with 
them,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a  sieve.  Put  it  by  in  small  pots  for 
use,  and  carefully  exclude  the  air  with  a  bladder,  as  it  soon  changes 
the  colour  of  anchovies,  besides  spoiling  theuL 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  2«. 

POTTED  ANCHOVIES. 

Potted  Anchovies  are  made  in  the  same  way,  by  adding  pounded 
mace,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 

ANCHOVY  TOAST. 

428.  Ingeedients.— Toast  2  or  3  slices  of  bread,  or,  if  Wanted  very 
savoury,  iry  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  spread  on  them  the  paste, 
No.  227.  Made  mustard,  or  a  few  grains  of  cayenne,  may  be  added 
to  the  paste  before  laying  it  on  the  toast. 

Akchovt  Fastb. — "  Wlien  some  delicate  zest,"  sars  a  work  just  issued  on  the  adulte- 
rations of  trade,  "is  required  to  make  the  plain  English  breakfast  more  palatable, 
many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  what  they  imagine  to  be  anchoTies.  These 
iiah  are  preserved  in  a  kind  of  pickling-bottle,  carefully  corked  down,  and  surrounded  by 
a  red-looking  liquor,  resembling  in  appearance  diluted  clay.  The  price  is  moderate,  one 
shilling  only  Deing  demanded  for  the  luxury.  When  these  anchovies  are  what  is  termed 
pottec^  it  implira  that  the  fish  have  beenjpounded  into  the  consistency  of  a  paste,  and 
then  placed  in  flat  pots,  somewhat  similar  m  sha]^e  to  those  used  for  pomatum.  This 
paste  is  usually  eaten  spread  upon  toast,  and  is  said  to  form  an  excellent  honne  houehe, 
which  enables  ^^tleiben  at  wine-parties  to  enjoy  their  port  with  redoubled  gusto. 
Unfortunately,  m  six  cases  out  often,  the  only  portion  of  these  preserved  delicacies,  that 
contains  anytmng  indicative  of  anchovies,  is  the  paper  label  pasted  on  ^e  bottle  or  pot, 
on  which  the  word  itself  is  printed.  . .  .  All  the  samples  of  anchovy  paste,  analyzed  by 
different  medical  men,  have  been  found  to  be  highly  and  vividly  coloured  mth  very 
large  quantities  of  bole  Armenian."  The  anchovy  itself,  when  imported,  is  of  a  dark  dead 
colour,  and  it  is  to  make  it  a  bright  **  handsome-looking  sauce  that  this  red  earth  is 
used. 

BABBEIi. 

229.  Ingredients.— i  pint  of  port  wine,  a  saltspoonfol  of  salt,  2  table* 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  2  sliced  onioiis,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  nutmeg 
and  mace  to  taste,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  2  anchovies ;  1  or  2  barbels, 
according  to  size. 

Mode.—'BoTl  the  barbels  in  salt  and  water  till  done ;  pour  off  some 
of  the  water,  and,  to  the  remainder,  put  the  ingredients  mentioned 
above.  Simmer  gently  for  i  hour,  or  rather  more,  and  strain.  Put 
in  the  iish ;  heat  it  gradually ;  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  be 
broken. 


Tini«.— Altogether  1  faoQi.     Sufficient  for  4  petBDns. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  No-  /-/-'Y.Vi>.\- 

vember.  '  ^         •^•^  ilM^isHi'f  Ml 

.  — Thii  flfhtiilH  ita  EWDefrom  th  e 


BRrLIi. 

930.  IsGBGDiEiiTa.— j  lb.  of  Bait  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  a  littla 

vinegar. 

Mode. — CleanthebrillfOat  offtbefinsf  andmb  it  over  with  ft  littU 
lemon-juioe,  to  preserre  ita  whiteoess.  Set  the  fish  in  auffioient  oold 
water  to  ooTer  it ;  throw  in  salt,  in.  tbe  above  proportion*,  and  a  litUe 
vinegar,  and  brii^  it  graduallr  to  boil ;  aimmer  very  gently  till  the 
SbK  is  done,  wbiah  will  b«  in  about  10  minates ;  but  the  time  for 
boiling,  of  oanne,  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  fiah.  Serve  it 
on  a  hot  napkin,. and  gamiBhwith  cut  lemon,  paraley,  honeradiah, 
and  a  little  lobster  ooral  sprinkled  over  the  fiab.  Send  tobeter  or 
shrimp  sanoe  and  plain  melted  butter  « 
.to  table  with  it. 

Time. — After  the  water  boils,  a  aa 
brill,  10.  minntea;  a  large  brill,  15  to  20    --= 
minutes. 

Average  coit,  from  is.  to  St. 

fSeasonabU  from  August  to  ApriL        ■■~^'% 

TBI  Buu.—TMi  flab  »KiiiblMthBKl«,  bat    '- 
ia  broadeT,  uid  vhe^luge,  is  eateemed  bj  mflnj 
■  ID  k  tottcelj  len  degna  than  (ha  tcrbot,  wliilat 
it  ia  moeb  chei^ar.    It  ia  *  flue  dah,  and  ia  abuiidiLnt 

To  Choosk  Brill.— Tba  flesh  of  Uiii  fi»h,  iike  that  of  turbot,  should  b«  of 
a  yelliMBh  tint,  and  should  be  choaeaon  accouat  oCHm  thickuen.  If  tbeBeah 
lina  a  bluiah  tint,  it  ia  not  good. 

CODFISH. 

331.  Cod  may  be  boiled  whole;  but  a  larg^  head  and  shonldersaro 
quite  Boffloient  for  a  dish,  and  oontain  all  that  is  nsoally  helped, 
beoanse,  when  the  thick  put  is  done,  the  tail  is  insipid  aad  overdone. 
The  latter,  out  in  alioes,  makes  a  very  good  dish  for  fiying ;  or  it  may 


be  Belted  down  and  semd  vritli  aBg  sansa  and  psnmpi.  Cod,  irtien 
boiled  quite  &ub,  is  vatwf ;  •altiiig^ 
a  little,  renden  it  fiimer. 


Uhi,  and  ii  ■ '""  n  ih.  i-i-iJH-.,..Jj. 

i^gOm  of  Ih*  (>«a,>KlwUai  fMlwlb 

iBshuBnann*.  tRubadrMoUMK 

ImtthdccMiMinnlM.    Sfe  taidS    ' 
■UlniilaHdiBikiii.iAilittiHiiinianwaged. 
The  Twbil  flu  m  i1u4k,  apd  IHBilMli  m  ■ 
ud  Uuf  tMd  OB  uUra  U  aai  Mbw  laib* 


COD'B  HEAD  Am)   SHOITUISBS. 

SS9.  IiraBSiiiXNTs. — Suffloient  water  te  uorei  tiie  fiflh ;  fi  Mr.  of 
salt  to  eooh  gallon  of  water. 

Mode.—Cleame  the  &A  ^rmnghij,  and  nb  a  little  Mh  onx  the 
thick  part  and  inside  of  the  fifih,!  or  ShoonbefiKV'dnMiiigit,  aatiiB 
*«Ty  mnoh  improYW  the  flavonr.  Lsy  it  in  Ibe  fldi-kattle,  with 
«<tfiioifflit  eold  water  to  oover  it.  'Be  'Yery  partioulai  not  to  pour  fhe 
watw  on  the  flsh,  as  it  ia  liable  to  break  it,  and  only  keep  it  Jsrt 
Mmmering.  If  the  wat»  Bboiild  botl  away,  add  a  little  bj  pouring 
itmattheeide  of  the  kettle,  and  not  onthefiBh.  Add  uSt  intlie 
Bbove  proportioii,  and  bring  it  gradually  to  a  boU.  ^m  Tery  oarofiilly, 
draw  it  to  the  sideof  thefire,  andlet  it  gently  limmer  till  d<me.  ^ake 
it  out  and  drain  it ;  serve  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  ganuBh  ^tb  ent 
lemon, bmariMu  dhe  roe  and  liver.    {See  Ctdonred  Plate  C.) 

Timei—AauaUa^  te  size,  i  an  honr,  more  or  jeaa.      Jveragt 

cott,  from  A.  rto  6t. 

SeiuonabU  ftwi  iMMiwuber  te  Mareh. 

lti)tt. — OyEter  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter  abould  beeened  iritli:lhii. 

To  Cboosb  Cos.— Tho  cad  Ehould  beohoun  fbrthstaMt  whui  ituiduL-.p. 
and  roand  near'Uie  tail,  wben  the  hdlow  behiud  the  head  ia  deep,  and  when 
the  Eides  ace  unduli^ed  as  if  they  ware  ribbed.  The  glulduoua  paiia  about 
tdiB  head  lose  Uieinielicate  flaTour,  aAer  Uia  fish  haabeen  twentj-tboF  bours 
out  of  the  water.  The  great  poiot  b;  nhich  the  cod  should  be  judged  is  the 
firmness  oF  its  flesh ;  and,  although  the  cod  is  not  firm  when  it  is  alive,  its 
quality  may  be  arrired  at  by  preaaing  the  finger  into  the  flesh.  If  this  rises 
immediately,  the  fish  is  good  ;  if  not,  it  issta^e.  Another  sig^i  of  its  goodness 
Is,  if  the  tieb,  idimi  it  ia  out,  exhibits  a  bronxa  appeaianoe,  lik*  the  nher 
side  of  B.  round  of  best  When  this  is  the  case,  the  fleak  will  be  firm  whm 
cooked.  Stiffneas  in  a  cod,  or  in  any  other  fish,  is  a  nue  -^gn  of  ImhiiesH, 
though  not  olirsfs  of  quality.     Sometimes,  codfish,  thouf^  '"■'■■'■■tiim  aigna 


TIBH.  lit 

of  rough  usage,  "vnll  eat.  mnch  better  than  those  with  red  gOls,  to  strongly 
recommended  by  many  cookery-books.  This  appearance  is  generally  caused 
by  the  fish  having,  been  knocked  about  at  sea>  in  the  weO-boati,  hi  whioh  they 
are  conveyed  firom  Iflie  fishing^groundirto  market 

SAIiT  COD,  COMMONLY  CAIiIiED  "  SAZiV-JPIUL" 

333.  Ingbedients. — Sufficient  water  to  coyer  the  fish. 

Mode, — "Wash  the  fish,  and  lay  it  all  night  in  water,  with  a  J  pint 
of  vinegar.  When  thoroughly  soaked,  take  it  out,  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  put  it  in  the  fish-kettle  with  suffipient  cold  watez 
to  cover  it.  Heat  it  gradually,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  much,  or  the 
fish  wilL  be  hard.  Skim  well,  and  when  done,  drain  the  fish  and  put 
it  on  a  napkin  garnished  with  havd-boiled  eggs  cut  in  rings. 

Time, — About  I  hour.    Average  cost,  6d.  per  lb. 

Seasonabh  in  the  spring. 

Sufficient  for  each  person,  i  lb. 

Note. — Serve  with  egg  sauce  and  parsnips.  This  is  an  e^ecial  dish  on  Ash- 
Wednesday. 

Fbbssbvikq  Cod. — ^Immediately  as  the  ood  are  caught,  their  heads  are  cut  off. 
They  are  then  ojiened,  cleaned,  and  salted,  when  they  are  stowed  away  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  in  beds  of  five  or  six  yards  square,  head  to  tail,  with  a  layer  of  salt 
to  each  layer  of  fish.  When  they  have  lain  in  this  state  three  or  four  davs,  in  order 
that  the  water  may  drain  fitom  them,  they  are  shifted  into  a  different  part  of  the  vessel, 
and  again  salted.  Hese  thflgr  remain  till  the  vessrt<  is  k)aded,  when  they  are  sometimes 
cut  into  thick  pieces  and  pa^ed  in  barrels  fbcthe  greater  convenience  of  carriage. 


Should  be  well  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  and  thoroughly  washed 
before  dressing  them.  ThByare  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  may 
either  be  broiled,  fried,  or  boiled :  if  they  are  boiled,  mif  a^  little  milk 
with  the  water. 

COD  SOimDS,  EW  PQTTliB. 

234.  Ingeedients.— For  forcemeat,  12  chopped  oysters,  3  chopped 
anchovies,  J  lb.  of  bread  crumbs,  1  oz.  of  butter,  2  eggs ;  seasoning 
of  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  maee  to  taste ;  4  cod  sounds. 

Mode, — Make  the  forcemeat  by  mixing  the  ingredients  well 
together.  Wash  the  sounds,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  for 
^  an  hour ;  take  them  out  and  let  them  cool.  Cover  each  with  a  layez 
of  forcemeat,  roll  them  up  in  a  nice  form,  and  skewer  them.  Rub 
over  with  lard,  dredge  wifl^  flour,  aoid  eo^  them  gently  before  the 
lie  in  a  Butoh  ovea. 
.  Timc^lhossm,    Aver4ig^co8t,6d^j^lh^ 
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Seasonable  from  November  to  Marcli.    Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

The  Sonirss  nr  Codtish.— These  are  the  air  or  swimming  bladders,  by  means  of 
which  the  fishes  are  enabled  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  wat^.  In  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  they  are  taken  out  preyiooB  to  incipient  putrefaction,  washed  from  their  slime 
and  salted  for  exportation.  The  tongues  are  also  cured  and  packed  up  in  barrels ; 
whilst,  from  the  hvers,  considerable  quantities  of  oil  are  extracted,  this  oil  haying  been 
found  posseraed  of  the  most  nonriiOtung  properties,  and  particularly  beneficial  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  a£feotiona» 

C  O  D    P  I  B. 

{Economical.) 
I. 

035.  Ingeedibnts. — Any  remains  of  cold  cod,  12  oysters,  sufficient 
melted  batter  to  moisten  it ;  mashed  potatoes  enongh  to  fill  np  the  dish. 

Mode, — Flake  the  fish  from  the  bone,  and  carefully  take  away  all 
the  skin.  Lay  it  in  a  pie-dish,  pour  over  the  melted  butter  and  oysters 
(or  oyster  sauce,  if  there  is  any  left),  and  cover  with  mashed  potatoes. 
Bake  for  i  an  hour,  and  send  to  table  of  a  nice  brown  colour. 

Time, —  J  hour. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

n. 

236.  Ingredients.— 2  slices  of  cod;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste; 
f  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  1  large  blade  of  pounded  mace, 
2  oz.  of  butter,  ^  pint  of  stock  No.  107,  a  paste  crust  {see  Pastry). 
For  sauce,  1  tablespoonful  of  stock,  5  pint  of  cream  or  milk, 
thickening  of  flour  or  butter ;  lemon-peel  chopped  very  fiboie  to  taste ; 
12  oysters. 

Mode. — ^Lay  the  cod  in  salt  for  4  hours,  then  wash  it  and  place  it  in 
a  dish ;  season,  and  add  the  butter  and  stock ;  cover  with  the  crust, 
and  bake  for  1  hour,  or  rather  more.  Kow  make  the  sauce,  by  mixing 
the  ingredients  named  above ;  give  it  one  boil,  and  pour  it  into  the 
pie  by  a  hple  made  at  the  top  of  the  crust,  which  can  easily  be  covered 
by  a  small  piece  of  pastry  cut  «nd  baked  in  any  fanciful  shape— such 
as  a  leaf,  or  otherwise. 

Time. — 15  hour.    Average  cos^,  with  fresh  fish,  2s.  6e?. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Note. — ^The  remains  of  cold  fish  may  be  used  for  this  pio. 

CXTBBIED  COD. 

237.  Ingredients. — 2  slices  of  large  cod,  or  the  remains  of  any  cold 
fish ;  3  oz.  of  butter,  1  onion  sliced,  a  teaoupfnl  of  white  stock,  thi<^- 
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enihg  of  butter  and  flour,  1  tablespoonful  of  ourry-powder,  J  pint  of 
cream,  salt^and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Jtfbrfe.— -Flake  the  fish,  and  fry  it  of  a  nice  brown  colour  with  the 
butter  and  onions ;  put  this  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  stock  and  thick- 
ening, and  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Stir  the  curry-powder  into  the 
cream  ;  put  it,  with  the  seasoning,  to  the  other  ingredients ;  give  one 
boil,  and  serve. 

Time. — f  hour.    Average  cost^  with  fresh  fish,  3*. 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Ths  Food  ov  ths  Cod. — This  chiefly  oonaists  of  the  smaller  speoiefl  of  the  aealy 
tribes,  shell-fish,  crabs,  and  worms.  Their  voracitj  is  yerj  great,  and  thej  will  bite 
at  any  small  bod^  they  see  moved  by  the  water,  even  stones  and  pebbles,  which  are 
frequently  found  in  their  stomachs.  They  sometimes  attain  a  great  size,  but  their 
usual  weight  ft  from  14  to  40  lbs. 

COD  A  IiA  CBEME. 

238.  Ifgeedients.— 1  large  slice  of  cod,  1  oz.  of  butter,  1  chopped 
shalot,  a  little  minced  parsley,  J  teacupful  of  white  stock,  i  pint 
of  milk  or  cream,  flour  to  thicken,  cayenne  and  lemon-juice  to  taste, 
5  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

Jtfoe^.— Boil  the  cod,  and  while  hot,  break  it  into  flakes ;  put  the 
butter,  shalot,  parsley,  and  stock  into  a  stewpan,  and  let  them 
boil  for  5  minutes.  Stir  in  sufficient  flour  to  thicken,  and  pour  to  it 
the  milk  or  cream.  Sinuner  for  10  minutes,  add  the  cayenne  and 
sugar,  and,  when  liked,  a  little  lemon-juice.  ^  Put  the  flsh  in  the 
sauce  to  warm  gradually,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  in  a  dish 
garnished  with  croiitons. 

Time, — Eather  more  than  f  hour.    Average  cott,  with  cream,  2$, 

Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

Note. — The  remains  offish  from  the  preceding  day  answer  very  well  for  this 
dish. 

COD  A  IiA  BBCHAMEIi. 

339*  Inobedients. — Any  remains  of  cold  cod,  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
bechamel  {see  Sauces),  2  oz.  butter;  seasoning  to  taste  of  pepper  and 
salt ;  fried  bread,  a  few  bread  crumbs. 

Mode,— -Flake  the  cod  carefully,  leaving  out  all  skin  and  bone; 
put  the  bechamel  in  a  stewp&n  with  the  butter,  and  stir  it  over  the 
fire  till  the  latter  is  melted ;  add  seasoning,  put  in  the  fish,  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  sauce.  Make  a  border  of  fried  bread  round  the  dish, 
lay  in  the  fish,  sprinkle  over  with  bread  crumbs,  and  baste  with 
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butter.  Bpown  either  before  the  fire  or  with  a  salamaBder,  asid  garnish 
with  toasted  bread  cut  in  fanciful  shapes. 

T«n6.— J  hotcp. 

Average  catst^  exclusiye  of  the  fish,  ^d. 

Thb  Habitat  oi  thb  Cos.— This  fish  is  fotmd  only  in  the  seas  of  the  norfjheni  parte 
of  tiie  world,  b6tw<a0n  the  latitodes  of  48^  and  60^.  Ita  great  rendesrona  are  the  Band- 
banks  of  Newfonndland,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  England.  These  pkoes 
are  its  favourite  resorts ;  for  there  it  is  able  to  obtain  great  quantitf ea  of  worms^  » 
food  peculiarly  grateful  to  it.  Another  caoae  of  its  attachoient  to  these  places  has 
been  said  to  be  on  account  of  the  Ticinity  to  the  Polar  seas,  where  it  returns  to'spawn. 
Few  are  taken  north  of  Iceland,  and  the  sbeals  Bev«r  reach  so  fair  south  as-tiie'mariits 
of  Gibraltar.  Manj  are  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  in  the  Baltic,  aad  off  the 
Orkneys,  which,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  fbrmed  one  of  the  pr&nipal 
fisheries.  The  London  market  is  supplied  by  those  taken  between  the  Dogger  Baok^ 
the  WeU  BankytaadCromer^on  ^e  east  coast  of  England. 

c6d  a  la  matthe  DrHOsmi^ 

340.  Ingbedients.— 2  slices  of  cod,  J  lb.  of  butter,  a  little  chopped 
shalot  and  parsley ;  pepper  to  taste,  i  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg, 
or  rather  less,  when  the  flavour  is  not  liked ;.  the  juice  of  |  lefiaon. 

Mode, — ^Boil  the  cod,  and  either  leave  it  whole,  or,  what  is  stiirbetter, 
flake  it  from  the  bone,  and  take  off  the  skin.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan. 
with  the  butter,  parsley,  shalot,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Melt  the 
butter  gradually,  and  be  very  careful  t^at  it  does  not  beooma  like 
oil.  When  all  is  well  mixed  and  thoroughly  ho^  add  tlie  lemon-Jiiioey 
and  serve. 

Time, — |  hour.    Average  cost,  2$,  6d, ;  with  remains  of  cold' fish,  6d. 

Seasonable  from  BTovember  to  March. 

Student  for  4  persons. 

Note, — Cod  that  has  been  left  will  do  for  this. 

Thb  SiAsoir  voB  EisHiNa  Gov.— The  best  season  ttn  eateionff  ood  is  fima  Ha 

beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  April ;  and  although  each  fisnerman  engaged  in, 
taking  them,  catches  no  more  than  one  at  a  time,  an  ezper^  handl  will  mnatAsmea  tike 
four  hundred  in  a  day.  The  employment  is  excessively  fatiguing,  wflKnm  thewe^fl^of 
the  fish  as  well  as  firom  the  eoldness  of  the  climate. 

COD  A  L'lTALIENirai. 

341.  Ingeedients.— 2  slices  of  crimped  cod,  1  shalot,'  1  slice  of 
ham  minced  very  tine,  i  pint  of  white  stock,  JTo.  107 ;  when  liked,  i 
tieaoupful  of  cream  ;  salt  to  taste ;  a  ibw  drops  of  garlia  Tinegarj  a 
little  lemjont-joioe,  i  teaspoonM  of  powd^ed  sugaer. 

Mode,— Cho^  the  shalots,  mince  the  hc»n  very  flne^  piour  on  iSk9 
stook,  and  simiser  Hot  I15  minutes.  If  the  colour  shouid  not  be  good, 
add  cream  in>tiie  above  proportion,  and  strain  it  tbrougii  afine  siet^;, 
season  it,  and  put  in  the  vinegar,  lemon»juice,  and  sugse.  Now  boil 
the  eod,  take* out  the  middle  bone,  and  skaii  it;  pot  it  €in;the'd]fllL 
without  broa^pgr  and  pouB  the  sajioeoTOT  it. 


Time.—i  hour.    Average  cost,  Zs.  6d.,  with  begh  fith. 
Seasonable  from  NoTember  to  Msroh. 
Sitfficient  tat  i  penou. 

Tbi  FmjUBUiii  D*  IB!  Odd.— In  our  pnendiiig  mark*  en  lk»  mtmtlhMarj  et 
fiihei,  we  hns  (poken  oT  lb*  Mnwriag  fmufnlati  ofthii  flihi  bnt  in  lliiiiniH'ODB 
more  iaaUnoB  of  tJie  wka  piariDOD  iniuh  If  etnre  bu  nikde  for  abpvljing  &■  iivbli  of  - 
mu.  BonMnn*  llMbatBtbeoaiunqptloB  otttal*  <Mi,tlirt  It  »  npiUigtlutil 
hat  not lonf  ego  become  <kIuid(|  ichudi  would  oertun^  uve  been  the  oeee,  had  it  not 
beenfbr  Ita  woaderfalpowenafreprodaetion.  "Bo  esdr  H  1300,"  Baja  iJr.  CLoquet, 
"tbeinhatBtaotaof  AmiUidaniluiddBjiatoliedfieheniua  to  the  coaet  of  Bwedeu  i  and 
in  t^e  flrtt  quarter  of  1702,  from  the  porta  of  France  only,  310  Tovela  went  out  lo  the 
cod-flaheiKi.  ^mj  year,  howeniT,  uj  gei  Ja  of  lO/MO  naieli,  of  all  nation,  ate  em- 
l^ed  to  thii  trade,  and  hrinc  into  the  eBtuuerai*!  woiU  man  Ihaa  «U)Gi>,a8a  of  lallcd 
and  dried  ood-  If  waadd  to  thii  imnavnae  ounber,  the  hano  made  among  the  legiona 
ofeodbf  the  larger  aa^tribtB  of  tile  fn^  deep,  and  take  Into  MOOD&klbvdaatnatioQ 
to  which  the  youaf;  are  siposad  by  Bea-fowla  and  otli«r  inhabit«nta  of  thA  eeaa,  beaidea 
the  n^riadi  of  thejT  egga  deetrojed  hj  icddent,  it  beoomee  a  diiraole  to  Ind  that  ■ooh 
migb^  nnilcitndH  of  Iham  are  itiU  in  euHnsB,  and  raady  to  oontinne  the  eihaniUHi 


■RAirum  OAJOP. 

143.  IfroBEDiENTS. — 1  Carp,  foToemeat,  bread  ommliB,  1  OS.  botter, 
i  pint  of  stock  Ko.  10£,ipintof  port  wine,  6&iioluiTiBa,Souioa«sIioed, 
1  bty-leaf,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  floor  to  thioken,  the  jnioe  of  I 
lemon ;  oayeniLe  uid  mU  to  laate ;  i  taaapoonfiil  of  powdertd  •ngu'. 

Jfods.— Staff  tte  oarp  with  a  delicate  forcemeat,  after  thoronghly 
cleoBBing  it,  and  eew  it  up,  to  prerant  the  stnffiiig  from  fitUisg  out. 
£ab  it  over  with  an  «^g,  and  spiiokle  it  with  biead  oromh^  lay  it  in 
a  deep  earthen  dish,  and  drop  the  butter,  oiled,  orer  the  bread  onunba. 
Add  the  xtock,  onions,  baj-leaf,  herbs,  wine,  and  anchoriea,  and  bake 
for  1  honr.  Fat  I  oz.  of  batter  into  a  atewpan,  melt  it,  and  dredge 
in  Buffioient  flour  to  dry  it  ap ;  pat  in  the  ntrained  liqaor  tojn  the 
«BTp,  ttir  A^pM%b  atd  when  it  haa  boiled,  add  the  JMnam-jaice 
stf  ■RMnning.  Barao  liia  carp  on  a  dij^^apniHA  nlliaMdVT 
and  cut  lemon,  uidlhe  aanoe  in  a  boat. 

Time.—li  honr.    Average  cast.    Seldom  bought 

Seasonable  from  Maicli  t«  October. 

Sufficient  for  1  01  2  perscms. 

lii  nHdea  of  fiah  inhabit  the    lll/U 
:etlev&ed(iDwi>iiB.,iDaacla,    |,W 


t^sh  niWri,  when  ther  &ed  oa  woimi, 

Snatif  plant!,  bdsU  fiib,  ol«7, 01  monld. 
them  are  migratoTT.    They  hf-  — - 

months  and  BO  tssth,  and  ths  giU 

three  n^,    Hie  bodr  ii  iraomlij  and  gener 
—'■■"■'■     ""■-  -«fp  boni  growa  and  inonimTew 
-  1  fia  moat  nlnable  of  aU 
of  poada.     U\     ' 


BTBWED  OABP. 

943.  InasEDiEirrs. — I  carp,  salt,  stock  No.  105,  3  onions,  6  oloves, 
13  pepporoonw,  1  blade  of  mace,  i  pint  of  port  wine,  the  juice  of  j 
lemon,  oayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  a  fa^ot  of  savonry  herbs. 

Mode. — Scale  the  ftali,  olean  it  nicely,  and,  if  rery  large,  divide  it; 
lay  it  inthestewpan,  afterhaTingiubbedalittle  salt  on  it,  andpnt  in 
snffioient  stock  to  cover  it ;  add  the  heibs,  onions,  and  spices,  and 
stew  gently  for  1  hour,  or  father  mQfe,  ahonld  it  be  very  large.  Dieh 
np  the  flsh  with  great  care,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  port 
wine,  lemon-joioe,  and  oayenne ;  give  one  boil,  poor  it  over  the  fish. 

Time. — Ij  hour.    Average  cost.    Seldom  honght. 

Seatonabie  from  March  to  October. 

Sufficient  for  1  or  2  persons. 

Nolt. — This  flih  can  be  boiled  plain,  and  eerred  with  panlej  and  batter. 
Chub  and  Char  may  be  cooked  in  the  aarne  maaner  as  the  above,  as  also  Dace 
uid  Goach. 


Thi  Asx  o*  Ci»»,— TTiii  Bah  hu  been  ftiniid  tn  li' 
gudea  of  EmmuiDal  College,  C&mbi-]d};e.  ctrntuned  one 
■nd  Guuer  mentloDi  an  inatmace  af  ona  100  je&n  old. 

hwng lamed.    Dr.  SmiUi,  in  bii  "loop  on  the  ConCin ,    __^„ _.  , — 

brhua  of  Gondii  leat  at  ChaDtiUr,  "The  moaC  pleaaiD^  thin^  about  it  wen  ^s 
unmeiuafhoalaDfyByUrgeoarp,  MiTeted  ovsririth  ege,  bke  nlver-flsh,  and  perfoctly 
tanu!  to  thMLyihaa  aor  paeaeneen  approached  thpir  vateiy  liabitaUoD,  thfriw'  '' 

oom.  to  the  diore  in  unci  Dunben  ai  loiea.B  each  otler  oat  of  f- — '- 

bread,  of  wfarch  a  qtiantHr  vaa  aiwava  kept  at  havJ,  on  porpoie 
would  eren  allow  tluaeolvn  to  be  LaadleiT." 


.  The  pond  b  Uh 
red  thro  70  Tea™, 
heaidei,  capatde  of 


water,  begginf  for 
feed  them.    The7 


Tbb  Chub.— Thia  fish  takeg  its  name  Aom  its  head,  not  onlj  in  England,  hot  in 

IB  pol  in  much  eiteem,  being  coarso,  and.  when  ootof  aeuoti,  fnll  of  amalfaiir?  1 

The  head  and  throat  are  the  best  parta.    The  roe  ia  tdio  tood. 
Thb  CH.B^-Thii  i>  one  of  the  most  delicioui  of  Bih,  being  estcei 

to  the  salmon.    It  ia  an  uihabitant  of  the  deep  lakea  of  mountainen 

«  rich  and  red,  and  ftill  of  fat.     The  latgaat  and  bc»t  Idnd  ie  fouuu  lu  •.m  lum  u. 

Weetmoreland.  and.  aa  it  ia  oonudered  a  rarity,  it  ia  ol^n  potted  and  preBarred. 
Thi  Dicn.  on  D.M.— This  flah  is  gregariona,  and  ia  aeldom  above  ten  inchei  lonii 
Linnsng,  it  growl  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  Ila  hannle  are  in 
if  bridgea,  whore  the  stream  ia  gentle,  o<er  eraiellT,  aandr,  or 
>leB  that  are  ahaded,  water-lily  leavea.  and  onder  the  foamoaoaed 
■^..1 ._  ^  found  ui  aboals  on  the  ahallowanear 


•  itreamg.    They  ar 


•  end  of  April,  and  gradnallj  im 


- — This  fiab  is  found  tium^ont  Znrapo,  uid  tb*  wmAvtb  partd  ot  AaE*. 
ten,  at  whicb  it  ia  ui  inhabiUDt.  It  ts  th«1t  iBon  thu  •  pound  uid  b 
■ind  i>  in  Huon  ftom  Beptembu  till  Muoli.    It  ii  plmtdfalioEDgUnd, 


from  the  irtench  ne 


344.  ItraBEDiEin's.— I  crab,  2  tablespoanfuls  of  Tineear,  1  ditto  of 
oil  i  salt,  white  pepper,  and  cayenne,  to  ^&t,te. 

Mode. — Empty  the  Bhells,  and  thoroughly  mir  tlie  meat  with  the 
above  ingredientB,  and  put  inn  the  large  Bhell.  Qamiah  with  tlicei 
of  out  lemon  and  paraley.  The  quantity  of  oil  may  be  ihoreased  wben 
it  ia  mQoh  Ulied.     (See  Coloured  Plate  I.} 

Average  eott,  irom  Wd.  to  2i. 

Seasonable  bU  the  year ;  but  not  ao  good  la  Uay,  June,  and 
July. 

Sufficient  for  3  penons. 

To  Choosb  CuaB. — Tho  middle-siiad  crab  Is  the  best ;  and  the  ontb,  liko 
the  lobater,  should  be  judged  by  its  weight ;  for  if  light,  it  is  wateiy. 


HOT  OBAB. 

345.  InQKEDiBNTS. — I  orab,  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper  to  taate,  3  oz. 
of  butter,  i  tb.  of  bread  crambs,  3  tahlespoonfulB  of  yinegar. 

Mode.— Alter  haying  boiled  the  crab,  pick  the  meat  out  &om  the 
abelk,  and  mix  with  it  the  nutmeg  and  seasoning.  Cutnp  the  batt«r 
in  small  pieces,  and  add  the  bread  crumbs  and  vinegar.  Mix  altoge* 
ther,  put  the  whole  in  the  large  shell,  and  brown  before  the  fire  or 
with  a  salamander. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  eott,  &om  lOrf.  to  2s. 

Seasonable  all  the  year ;  bnt  not  so  good  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Si^Sieient  for  3  persons. 

:e  Oe  bodr  coT^red  with  ■ 
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watew,  attd  » INr  Ik«^  iipoK  Ktad.    Thej  fted  vKriooalT,  oa  aqrofttie  or  wambarjitKdM^ 

small  fish,  moliuMt»,  or  dead  bodiM.  The  itodb-eJaawfiapeaieB 
is  found  on  the  roc^  coasto  of  both  Europe  and  Lidia,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  introduced  to  our  tables,  being  much 
vaoxe  highly  esteemed  as.».|bMktlMa  many  otiiiers  of  the 
tribe.  The  most  remarkgMe  fbJtlJMi  hfaft«ir  bistsiT,  is  the 
changing  of  their  shells,  aniUftwr— *-^  '^  /  .-  * 
claws.  The  former  oociurari—SL»l 
IMMl  and  Easter,  when  HBat  dpiknr  toMm-  ibr> 
mttHj^r  conceal  themseliiMi  miiHiii  great 
iii|!*tBgife  they  will  live  confined-  in  a  pot  or  bi 
mnMr  tbgether,  without  any  other  food  than 
THB  csjlB.  looted  from  the  sea-water;  and  that,  even  in  this  sitasttQn, 

fhey  will  not  decrease  in  weight.    The  hermit  crab  is  another 

of  the  species,  aad  hav4iie  peculiarity  of  taking  possession  of  the  deserted  shell  of  some 

other  animal,  as  it  has  none  of  its  own.    This,  circumstance  was  known  to  the  ancients, 

and  is  iiliidea>to  bk'&uf  IbHowing  Hnea  from  Ofsiiux:^  x 

The  hamiit  ftA^  nnannf  d  hf  IVatare,  Ibflr 
EDtlpless  and- weak,  grow  s»ong  by  harmless  theft. 
Tearfiil  tbe^  stroll,  and  look  wnk pantingwish 
Vox  the  oast  crust  of  seme  new^xyret'd:  fak; 
Or  such  as  empty  lie,  and  deck  the  shore. 
Whose  first  and  rightful  owners  are  no  more. 
They  make  ^ad  seiausa  of  the  racant  room. 
And  count  tne  borrow'd shdlfSteir  native  home ; 
Screw  their  soft  luoibs  to  fit  the  winding  case. 
And  boldly  herd  whik  tiw  emstaoeons  race. 


046.  Crayfi^  should  be  throwiL  into  boiling  waive,  to-  wliiek  has 
been  added  a  good  seasoning  of  salt  and  a  litde  vioegaK.  Whexi  done, 
which  will  be  in  i  hour,  take  them  out  and  drain  them.  Let  them 
cool,  arrange  them  on  a  napkin,  and  garnish  with  plenty  of  double 
parsley. 

Note. — ^This  fish  is  frequently  used  for  gamishixig  boiled  turkey,  befUed 
fowl,  oalf  8  head^  turbot,  and  all  kinds  of  boiled  fish. 

POTTED  CBATPISH. 

347.  Ingbedieitts. — 100  crayfish ;  pounded  mace,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  2  oz.  butter. 

Mode, — Boil  the  fish  in  salt  and  water ;  pick  ont  all  the  meat  and 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste.  Whilst  pounding;  add  the  butter 
gradually,  and  mix  in  the  spice  and  seasoning.  Put  it  in  small  pots, 
and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter,  carefully  excluding  the  air. 

Time, — 15  minutes  to  boil  the  crayfish.    Average  cost,  28,  9d. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

JOH3S"  DORY. 

348.  Ingeedients.—J  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Mode,— This  fish,  which  is  esteemed  by  most  people  a  great  deli- 
cacy, is  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  a  turbot,  which  it  resembles  in 


fimuiMB,  bnt  notin  nclmeM.  Cleanse  it  thoroogUj  and  out  off  tiia 
film ;  lay  it  in  &  flgfa-kenk,  eorrei  wiUi  mid  water,  a&d  add  sAtt  in  tiie 
above  proportion.  Brmg  it  gradnally  to  aboil,  and  Miiimer  gently 
for  i  hoar,  or  rather  laager,  should  the  'fiah  be  Tsry  large,  fierre 
on  a  hot  napkin,  and  gsmjah  with  out  lemon  and  paidey.  Labtter, 
asofaory.  or  Bhrimp  eance,  and  platn  metted  batter,  akonld  be  teat  to 
table  with  it. 

Time.-~-&&er  ttie  irOtw  boils,  i  to  ^  heor,  aaoordiDK  to  aixe. 

Af>eragtcott,  S».  to  St. 

SeaienaUe  all  tke  jeex,  bvt  beat 
£rom  September  to  •Tanuarr. 

Ifote, — Small  John  Doria  are  very  good,   ' 


eniond  BMh,dfaaoti3i»wan»io 


bdHjKD  xseziS. 

■i  small  eels,  sufficient  water  to  o( 


349.  Ibqeeiheiits.- 
large  bnnoh  of  parsley. 

Mo^. — Choose  small  eels  for  boiling ;  put  'fliem  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  parsley,  and  jnst  sufficient  water  to  oorer  tbem ;  simmer  till 
tender.  Take  them  ont,  poor  a  Ihtle  parsley  and  butter  over  them, 
and  serve  some  in  a  toreen. 

Time. — J  honr.    Average  coeit,  Bd.  perlb. 

Beatonable  from  Jane  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 


■Bntral-flnned  fllh;  urwfcc 


peiT  Hldn,  ire  in  goneril  iwliai,  or 

-viiible.  Their  bodin  ue  long  ui'd  Blender,  snd 
tluj  ua  luppoaed  to  subliM  eutirel;  on  animal 
BobttUices.  There  are  abcnt  niae  ipeoiei  of  Ottm, 
moaUj  fimnd  in  Ibe  >eu.  One  of  Ihem  frequenU 
our  iresh  wMen,  ud  three  DfUieolherBaccaiiuiitllr  pi 


STB  WED  ESL3. 
I. 

950.  Inqsedibnis.— 2  lbs.  of  eels,  l  pint  of  rich  strong  stock, 
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No.  104,  1  onion,  3  cloves,  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  1  glass  of  port  or 
Madeira,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream ;  thickening  of  flour ;  cayenne  and 
lemon-juice  to  taste. 

Mode. — Wasli  and  skin  the  eels,  and  out  them  into  pieces  about  3 
inches  long ;  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  stewpan ;  pour 
over  the  stock,  add  the  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  the  lemon-peel, 
ai^d  the  wine.  Stew  gently  for  i  hour,  or  rather  more,  and  lift  them 
carefully  on  a  dish,  which  keep  hot.  Strain  the  gravy,  stir  to  the 
cream  suf&cient  flour  to  thicken;  mix  altogether,  boil  for  2 
minutes,  and  add  the  cayenne  and  lem,on-juice ;  pour  over  the  eels 
and  serve. 

Time, — f  hour.    Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  2«.  Zd, 

'Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

The  Comuoit  Ebl. — ^This  fish  is  known  frequentlj^  to  qnit  its  native  element,  and  to 
set  off  on  a  wanderine  expedition  in  the  nignt,  or  just  about  the  close  of  daj,  over 
the  meadows,  in  search  oi^  snails  and  other  prey.  It  also,  sometimes,  betakes  itself  to 
isolated  ponds,  apparently  for  no  other  pleasure  than  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
found  in  a  change  of  habitation.  This,  of  course,  accounts  for  eels  being  found  in  waters 
which  were  never  suspected  to  contain  them.  This  rambling  disposition  in  tiie  eel  has 
been  long  known  to  naturalists,  and,  from  the  following  lines,  it  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients : — 

"  Thus  the  mail'd  tortoise,  and  the  wand'ring  eel. 
Oft  to  the  neighbouring  beach  will  silent  steal." 

n. 

25^.  Inqeedients. — 2  lbs.  of  middling-sized  eels,  1  pint  of  medium 
stock,  No.  105,  3  pint  of  port  wine ;  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace  to  taste  ; 
1  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  the  juice  of  4  a  lemon. 

Mode.—Sldn,  wash,  and  clean  the  eels  thoroughly ;  cut  them  into 
pieces  3  inches  long,  and  put  them  into  strong  salt  and  water  for  1 
hour ;  dry  them  well  with  a  cloth,  and  fry  them  brown.  Put  the 
stock  on  with  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  eels,  and  simmer  for  J  hour ; 
strain  it,  and  add  all  the  other  ingredients.  Put  in  the  eels,  and  stew 
gently  for  i  hour,  when  serve. 

Time, — 2  hours.    Average  cost,  Is.  9d. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Student  for  5  or  6  persons. 

FBIED  EELS. 

252.  Ingeedie2?ts, — 1  lb.  of  eels,  1  egg,  a  few  bread  crumbs,  hot 
lard. 

Mode, — "Wash  the  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces  3  inches  long,  trim  and 
wipe  them  very  dry ;  dredge  with  Hour,  rub  them  over  with  egg",  and 
cover  with  bread  crumbs ;  fry  of  a  nice  brown  in  hot  lard.    If  the 
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eels  are  small,  ourl  them  round,  instead  of  cutting  them  up.    Garnish 
with  fried  parsley. 

Time.— 20  minutes,  or  rather  less.    Average  cost,  6d,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

Note. — Garfish  may  be  dressed  like  eels,  and  either  braQed  or  baked. 

Thb  FBODVommrssfl  oi  thb  Exl.— "HaTinf  oooMkm,"  trajs  Dr.  Aadevson,  in  tbe 
Bee,  **  to  be  onoa  on  a  fisit  to  a  firiend'a  honse  on  Dee-tid«,  in  Abordeanahire,  I  firaqnentlv 
delighted  to  walk  bj  the  banks  of  the  river.  I,  one  day,  obaarred  aomethinaJQce  a  blacic 
string  moving  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  it  was  qmte  ahailow.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  I  discovered  that  this  was  a  shoal  of  vonng  edis,  so  doaely  ioined  together  as 
to  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  one  continnea  body,  moving  briaUr  up  against  the 
stream.  To  avoid  tne  retardment  they  eroerienced  from  the  force  of  the  current,  they 
kept  close  along  the  water's  edge  the  whole  of  the  way,  following  aJl  the  bendincs  and 
sinuosities  of  the  river.  Where  they  were  embayed,  and  in  still  water,  the  shoal  dilated 
in  breadth,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  nearly  a  foot  broad ;  but  when  they  turned  a  cape, 
where  the  current  was  strong,  they  were  forced  to  occupy  less  q^aoe  mkI  preas  doae  to 
the  shore,  strug^^ling  very  hard  tul  they  passed  it.  This  shoal  continued  to  move  on, 
night  and  day  without  interruption  for  several  weeks.  Their  progress  might  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour.  It  was  easy  to  catch  the  animiua,  uiough  they  were  very 
active  and  nimble.  They  were  eels  peneotly  well  formed  in  eveir  respect,  but  not 
exceeding  two  inches  in  length.  I  conceive  that  the  shoal  did  not  contain,  on  an  average, 
less  than  from  twelve  to  twentyin  breadth ;  so  that  the  number  that  paased,  on  the  whole, 
must  have  been  very  great.  Whence  they  came  or  whither  they  went,  I  know  not ;  but 
the  place  where  I  saw  this,  was  six  miles  itom  the  sea." 


EEIi  PTE!. 

353*  iNOBEDiEirrs.  —  1  lb.  of  eels,  a  little  chopped  parsley,  1 
shalot ;  grated  nutmeg ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  the  juice  of  |  a 
lemon,  small  quantity  of  forcemeat,  i  pint  of  bechamel  (see  Sauces) ; 
puff  paste. 

Mode.SkiTL  and  wash  the  eeb,  cut  them  into  pieces  2  inches  long, 
and  line  the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish  with  forcemeat.  Put  in  the  eels, 
and  sprinkle  them  with  the  parsley,  shalots,  nutmeg,  seasoning, 
and  lemon-juice,  and  cover  with  puff-paste.  Bake  for  1  hour,  or 
rather  more ;  make  the  bechamel  hot,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie. 

TtTTie. — ^Bather  more  than  1  hour. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

COIiTiAHED  EEIu 

254.  Ingeedieitts. — 1  large  eel ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  2  blades 
of  mace,  2  cloves,  a  little  allspice  very  finely  pounded,  6  leaves  of.  sage, 
and  a  small  bunch  of  herbs  minced  very  small. 

Mode. — Bone  the  eel  and  skin  it ;  split  it,  and  sprinkle  it  over  with 
the  ingredients,  taking  care  that  the  spices  are  very  finely  pounded, 
and  the  herbs  chopped  very  small.  KoU  it  up  and  bind  with  a 
broad  piece  of  tape,  and  boil  it  in  water,  mixed  with  a  little  salt  and 
vinegar,  till  tender.    It  may  either  be  served  whole  or  cut  in  slices ; 

II 


ISO  UODEBN  HOUSEHOLD  OOOEERT. 

asd  idien  cold,  tbe  0d  shoiild  be  kept  ia  Hie  liqiior  it  mm  b^ed  in, 
but  with  a  little  more  vinegar  put  to  it. 

Time.— 2  honors.    Avwofe  eost,  9d,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  Marck. 


of  trees,  or  in  holes  in  the  banks  or  the  bottoms  or  rivers.  Here  they  often  srow  to  an 
enormous sise, sosMtimesweidung as mnoh  as  fifteen. or siztem  ^iwius..  XM7«Mom 
oome  forth  frwfttliffrhidinc^-pkeee  except  in  the  ai^diti  and»iMTOffV.lMMli  th— iMtoes 
desy  in  thp  aw^.oa  •qoomit  w  tb«r  ggeal  Biiaoq?tipai<iy  xit^aoM.. 

366-  Ilnafi0BKEafni<r-£  Umu  of  wik^hcaaroi^  l  GsiMi,  a  liUi* Jbvr,  1 
glttB  of  sheny;  sai)^  p«|rper,  aad  mtme^  to  taste;  bread. oouaba, 

1  «|0g^  2  tablfispocnf uk  oi  linegar^ 

Jfod^^^Eub  the  butter  on  thjB  bottom  of  ibe  steiRpaAj;  eat  mptiie 
etamt  aadonioii,  aatd  stirtbMxt  orer  1^  fire  for  6  asimiiQa;  dtf^^lpeiSL 
«  Iflldfi  ^xati  add  the  ndine  and.  seaaoBiing,  and  boil  iari  wm  hev. 
Skill  aodvvRadL  the  eels»  cut  them  izito  pieees,  pot  them  to  tlM^otilMer 
ingredients,  and  simmer  till  tender.  Whrai  tfaej  are  done,  take  them 
out,  let  them  get  cold,  cover  *them  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry 
them  of  a  nice  brown.  Put  them  on  a  dish,  pour  sauce  piquante  over, 
and  serve  them  hot. 

Time^ — 1|  boos.  Acerage  eoai,  Is.  8d,  ezolusive  of  Hie  aance 
piquantek 

8ea$onMe  isam  idigiifit  to  Mardi.    Bufficient  for  1^  or  6  persow^ 

ToKACiXY  ov  THB  ExL.— We  find  in  a  note  upon  Isaac  Walton,  by  Sir  Jelm  HawkuuL 
that  he  knew  of  eels,  when  kept  in  ponds,  fcaqoently  destroyine  duaka.  Erom  a  eanal 
near  his  house  at  Twickenham  he  himself  missed  many  young  ducks ;  and  on  draining, 
isa  (urder  to  dean  it,  great  nundbers  of  large  ecQa  weore  oaiaght  in  the  nnd.  Wbeti  aome^ 
these  were  opened,  there  were  found  in  their  stoioaoM  the  ondigeattd  hetads  oC  the 
^puwking  tiibe  mkac^  had  become  their  'vietima* 

BSSZiS  BK  ICATSIiOTB. 

356.  Ingbedients.— 5  or  6  young  onions,  a  fern  Hroshtooma^  wlien 
obtainable ;  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  to  taste ;  1  Icmrel-leaf,  i  pint  of 
port  wine,  J  pint  of  medium  stock.  No.  105 ;  butter  and  flour  to  thicken ; 

2  lbs.  of  eels. 

JSfoe?e.— Rub  the  stewpan  with  butter,  dredge  in  a  little  flour,  add 
the  onions  out  verj  small,  slightly  brown  them,  and  put  in  all  the 
other  ingredients.  Wash,  and  out  up  the  eels  into  pieces  8  inches 
long ;  put  them  in  the  stewpan,  and  simmer  for  i  hour.  Make  round 
the  dish,  a  border  of  orotons,  or  pieces  of  toasted  bread  ;  imrange 
the  eels  in  a  pyramid  in  the  centre,  and  pour  over  the  sauce.  Serve 
very  hot. 

T»»»c.— f  hour.    Average  cost,  Is.  9d,  for  this  quantity. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March.    Svfficietit  lor  5  or  6  persons. 


AiiiciR  **  Lm  n  ti 


,  tbcpirtiirillwn- 


Btb  win  tin  » long  oat  of  wUcr. 

^nn  LmtuT,— Wlt^  ths  T*.>»H|fff^  (Ua  flab 
aeoii|ii«dit  miBH*t»  nmk  HBHif  tfag  ^oiBS 
trib«,  ud  m  BriWa  il  l^M  Ti^aaa  pwiodi 
■tood  hifh  la  pobOD  &nat,    Tt  «m  the  oanu 

maoh  of  than,  tint  it  bnntht  on  u  atUok  of 
indintioii,  wuch  o«Tl*d  bnn  off.  It  ii  hi  in- 
hkbatnt  of  th*  m,  ■Hadugcnan,  frunHdlj 
■bout  tbe  and  of  wlntar,  nd,  nftir  piHinit  s 
f«r  Buntlw  la  A«h  intv,  ntviiit^iir  n> 
fts  weuSo  nridouw.  It  <■  m«t  In  nhod  in 
Much,  Apia,  ud  M^,  tat  ii,  IjftBaa,  ngm 
loakadan.Vollwiii**.fn*t4*lwHT.    Xb% 

VIBH  AUTO  OTBXBS  PHL 
057.  iKflBWUKWTO.— Any  mnainaof  ooU  fiah,  nok  u  ood  w  hftd- 

dook ;  2  doMS  oyaten,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  bread  orambtinffioieat 
£)rtbe9aantitroffiUiiit«agt>ewi£iLlof  srat«di»itDU)r,  1  teupoonful 
of  finelj-ahafped  panl^. 

JIfodk— Cleu  tiie  fiih  from  tlu  banes,  and  put  kipper  af  A  hi  ft  pit- 
dieh,  which  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt j  tbNL  « iBjer  ot  bread 
cnunbs,  oysters,  nntmeg,  and  chopped  pnak^  '■V'  thii  till  the 
diaSl  iKqaibftdl.  Ton m^ foim  a aaTsiiV4Mkv4f"lHiid  «airt% 
vU(&  Asrid  4w  bnnnied, «  puff-paste,  lAMi  Audi  Ii  sMHi^AiC 
Ask  aadlBiduianBa>-bua«iMrdiefiali,with  a  Eneof  the  paste  first 
laM  Tonnd  the  edfe.  Sefbre  pnttinf  on  the  top,  pour  in  some  made 
BidtadhritR,  Kklittle'fiuniiidta  aawe,  lad  &e  ograter-Uqaor,  md 

Z^'ms.— If  made  of  oodced  8th,  i  Itoor;  if  made  of  fresh  flah  and 
pnff-puts,  f  ho^. 
Average  eoit,  U,  6d, 
StatimtibU  bom  September  le  AptiL 

JTolfc — Airife  littta  diA  majlie  nude  by  flaking  atjuiAA  iA,  addh^a 
flnr  oyBEm,  seHNniDg  trilk  peppor  and  ntt,  and  mraiii^  nitli  madt«d  pota- 
tM«;llM«r«lUbakeit. 

PISE  f-A'gin 

358.  IsasBDiBirrs.— TheTemainsofanyooldfish,Ionion,liaK^of 
sweet  herbs  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  I  pint  of  water,  equal  qtuntittes 
of  bread  crtunbB  and  oold  potatoes,  i  teaspoonfol  of  parley,  1  egg, 
bread  crumbs. 

ilfoi/e.— Pick  the  meat  from  tha  banes  of  the  fish,  which  latter  put, 

with  the  head  md  fins,  into  »  stewpan  with  the  water ;  add  pepper 

and  Bait,  the  onion  and  herbs,  and  stew  slowly  for  fravy  about  2 

hours  i  diop  Uie  £sh  fine,  and  mix  it  well  with  bread  eromlw  and  cold 

k2 


potatoei,  adding  the  paraley  and  aeasonine ;  make  the  whole  into  a 
cako  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  brush  it  orer  with  egg,  cover  with 
bread  crambs,  and  fry  of  a  light  brown ;  atraia  the  gravy,  pom  it 
over,  and  Btew  gently  for  J  hour,  atirrinB  it  carefnlly  once  or  twice. 
Serve  hot,  and  garnish  with  aliceH  of  lemon  and  parsley. 
Time. — i  hoar,  after  the  gravy  ia  mode. 

BOrLED  rtOHNDBBB. 

359.  iKaBBDiBHTS. — Sufficient  water  to  cover  the  flonndet%  stalt  in 
the  proportion  of  6  oz.  to  each  gallon,  a  little  vinegai. 

modi. — Pot  on  a  kettle  with  enoogh  water  to  cover  the  flonnderE, 
lay  in  the  fish,  add  ealt  and  vinegar  in  the  above  proporttona,  and 
when  it  boila,  aimmer  very  gently  for  5  minutes.  They  must  not  bail 
fast,  or  they  will  break.  Berye  witb  plain  melted  butter,  or  parsley 
and  butter. 

Time. — After   the    water    boila,  6 
miniitea.    Average  eoit, 
Seasonahle  from  August  to  Novem- 

oBder  thalribt 


FBTED  7LOITNDEI18. 

360.  Ikobgdientb. — Flounders,  egg,  and  bread  crumbs;  boiling 
lard. 

Mode.—Cleaiiae  the  fish,  and,  two  houra  hefoie  they  are  wanted,  rnb 
them  inside  and  out  with  salt,  to  render  them  firm ;  wash  and  wipe 
them  verjj  dry,  dip  them  into  egg,  and  sprinkle  over  with  bread 
arumbs )  nj  them  in  boiling  lard,  dieb  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  garnish, 
with  crisped  parsley. 

Time.— From  6  to  10  minutei,  according  to  size. 

Average  east,  Sd.  each. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  November. 

Suficient,  1  for  each  person. 

aUDOBONS. 

a6i.  Ibqbesiekts.  —  Egg  and  bread  ommbs  anfflcient  for  the 
quantity  of  fish;  hotlard. 
Modt.—Ha  not  scrape  off  tbe  scales,  bat  take  out  the  gills  and 
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inside,  and  oUanae  thoroaglily ;  wipe  them  drjr,  flour  and  dip  them 
into  fgg,  and  sprinkle  over  witit  bread  crfimbs.    Fry  of  a  uioe  brown. 

li'ww.— 3  or  4  minntea.    Average  wit.    Seldom  bonght 

Seasonabtt  fiom  March  to  July. 

Sufficient,  3  for  each  person. 

Th«  GcnawiB'.— Tbi«  it  ■  ftMli-w»*«  &h, 
belDiiging  to  th0  Dup  fsnv^  uid  ia  foDud  m 
placid  utremu  uid  liku.  It  wm  liigUr  ™- 
usmed  bjUieGTeeki,  wd  wM,  Bt  thabeiiiiniDg 
of  aupper,  aerT«d  Iried  at  Borne,    It  kbounda  t 

bath  u  Fiuice  and  Owmac;;   and  ia  both 
eicellnit  and  amnaraDi  in  aoma  of  the  liian  of  Englind.    Ill  Soah  la  linn,  well- 
llaTomedf  and  eaoilj  digeated. 

GUBMUT,  ot  aUBNAKD. 

aSi.  Ihqbbdiknts.— 1  gumat,  8  oa.  of  salt  to  eaoh  gallon  of  water. 

M)(^.— Cleanse  the  flsh  thoionghly,  and  oat  off  the  finsi  have 
ready  eome  boiling  water,  with  salt  in  the  above  proportion;  pat  the 
flsh  in,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  i  boor.  Foialey  and  butter,  or 
anchoTy  aaace,  should  be  served  with  it. 

Time.—\  hour.    Average  coat.    Seldom  bought 

Seamnable  from  October  to  March, 
but  in  perfection  in  October. 

Sufficient,  a  middling  sized  one  foe 
2  persona. 

Nolt.  —  TMa  flsh    »    frequently  atntfed   f 
with  forcemeat  and  baked. 


Thi  QDunt.— "If  I  ba  not  aahamsd  of 

«ldi™..  T  am  .  UOH  •  ■■  

nCbat  this 


-^'If  I  ba  not  aahamad  of  mj 

looced  eomet,"  ura  TwigiaS; 

lith  ahom  that  this  fliE  haa  been  iooe  known 

England.    ItitTeTTaunniaB  on  the  Briliah 


BASSD  HADDOCKS. 

363.  Ikqeeiiibiits.— A  nice  forcemeat  [nee  Forcemeats},  batter  to 
taste,  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 

Jfoife.~8cale  and  clean  the  fish,  without  cntfing  it  open  mach ;  put 
in  a.  nice  delicate  forcemeat,  and  sew  np  the  slit.  Brush  it  over  \FiLli 
egg,  sprinkle  over  bread  crombst  and  baste  frequently  with  bnttor, 
Oomish  with  paisley  and  out  lemon,  and  serve  with  a  nice  bruirn 
gravy,  plain  melted  butter,  or  anohovy  sauce.  The  egg  and  bread 
crumbs  con  be  omitted,  and  pieces  of  bntter  placed  over  the  fish. 

2Vme.— Large  haddock,  j  hour ;  moderate  size,  1  hour. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  February. 

Anerage  eott,  ttom.  Sd.  upwards. 


184  UODE^  HODffiEBOLD  COOKIBT. 

JfoU.—lELtMotAm  mvy  be  fiUeted,  lubbed  over  wHh  egg  wuA)htmi.  onnnbcv 

^      and  fried  a   nioe  bnmm;    gamiali  wiitb 
ori£$>ed  parsley. 

Thb  HASSocKrf— TfaJAflah  migntes  in  immense 
shoals,  and  amves  on  the  YoriDudre  eoMt  about 
the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  eraas  of  Europe,  bofc  doea  nat>eaiter  the 
Baltic,  and  is  not  known  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  eaoh  side  of  the  bo^  jvmb  bsgvnd  the  gills, 
it  ha»a dark  sfwt,  whien  enpentitNii  wiiwiin  to 
be  the  impressioDS  of  the  m^ga  Md.  tiusab  of 
St.  Peter,  when  taking  the  tribute  money  ei*^  •  flahof  Ihin  Hf  enit 

B03:iiE]>  HAB1>OOS. 

264.  IiroBEDiEiifTS.— Sufficient  water  to  coyer  the  fish ;  2  lb.  of  salt 
to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode, — Scrape  the  fish,  take  out  the  inside,  wash  it  thoroughly, 
and  lay  it  in  a  kettle,  with  enough  wster  te  cot»  it,  a&d  nit  m  the 
aboTO  proportion.  Simmer  gently  Iram  15  to  20  awnites,  «r  rather 
more,  should  the  fish  be  very  large.  For  small  hMM<o«k8y  iMtai  liie 
tails  in  their  mouths,  and  put  them  into  l^oilisg  waAer.  !•  to  15 
minutes  will  cook  them.  Serrewith  phdn  melted  l«tto,  or  andioTy 
sauce. 

JVme.— Large  haddock,  i  hour ;  small,  i  hour,  Qr-ra^hier  hm, 

Afwage  cost,  from  9d,  upwards. 

8ea9&ndble  from  Angust  to  February. 

Wbighc  «*'  BB»  KeaMMfiK. — The  haddock  seldom  grows  to  any  greiib  mm*  Id 
|;eneral,  they  d»  ami  wnghflMMm  than  two  or  three  pounds,  or  exceed  ten  or  twelve 


uches  in  size.    Sadiaaa  eetaoHhed  very  delicate  estmg;  bat  tluj  barve  bee»eanght 
three  feet  long,  irtiiM  IftiTiir  tTriiiU  ii  1 11 1 11 1 1 11 1 

DBIEO  HADDOCK. 
I. 
365.  Dried  haddock  should  be  gradually  warmed  through,  either 
before  or  over  a  nice  clear  fire.    £ub  a  little  piece  of  butter  over,  just 
before  sending  it  to  table.  » 

s66.  iNOBEsnsirES.— 1  large  tMck  haddoek,  2  bay-leai»i»  1  small 
bunch  of  sayovoy  ha'bs,  not  forgetting  parsley,  a  iittil^i  buttar  and 
pepper;  boiling  water. 

Mode.-^ui  up  the  haddoek  into  aq[U8re  pieoe%  make  a  basia.  hot  by 
means  of  hot  water,  which  ^our  out.  Lay  in  the  fish,  with  the  bay- 
leaves  and  herbs ;  cover  wi&  boiling  water ;  put  a  plate  ov»  to  keep 
in  the  steam,  and  let  it  remain  far  10  minutes^  Tito  oat  the  slices, 
put  them  in  a  hot  dish,  rub  over  with  butter  aad  pw^i  ^^  serve. 

2Vm6.— 10  minutes.    Seasonable  at  any  time,  bittk  beat  in  winter* 
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Taa  FnniAV  Hadimmz.— This  is  ike  oommon  haddock  cured  aad  drM,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  fishing-Tillage  of  Kndhom,  near  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  where  the 
art  has  k)ng<attauMd  to  pevfeetion.  The  haddaoks  sre  there  hnng  np  for-a  di^  or  two 
in  the  smoke  of  peat,  when  they  are  read^  for  cooking,  and  are  esteemed,  br  the  Scotch, 
a  great  delicacy.  In  London,  an  imitation  of  them  is  made  ky  washinf  fh«  iiik  orsr 
?ruh  pjroligneous  acid,  and  hanging  it  19  is  a  diy  plaoa  fov  a  Urn  daj». 

BED  HEBBTCTaS,  or  TABMOTTTH  BLOATEBS. 
367.  The  best  way  to  cook  tliese  is  to  make  inaiuons  in  the  skin  across 
the  fish,  because  they  do  not  then  reqnire  to  be  so  long  on  the  fire,  and 
will  be  flEur  better  than  when  cut  open.  The  hard  roe  makes  a  nice 
relish  by  ponnding  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  anohovy,  and  spreading 
it  on  toast    If  yary  dry,  soak  in  warm  water  I  honr  before  dressing. 

Thx  Bsd  Hx>BXVO.~X'«inieniiig8  %b  twvntj-finur  honrs  in  the  brine,  when  ther  are 
taheos  cmt  and  hnaf  ini4n  a  ■osolmwtkona  ftnned  <to  neei^e  tiiem.  A  Vrnshwood  fire 
is  then  kindled  beneatn  them,  uid  irhsm.  Htntrf  are  sufficiently  smoked  and  dziad,  they  are 
put  i&to  barfds  fot  eanriage. 

SUhKSD  WHirn  HEBBZKaB. 

108.  liwjiJB»iiarTR-*I2  lieniBgi,  A  bajr^lMcvM,  12  cl(rreB»  12  aUspiee, 
^rnnaU  IMtos  of  *iiMoe,  eayenne  pej^Mr  and  sait  to  tatit,  vufficieat 
yinegar  to  fill  up  the  dish. 

Jfoeie.-^Iake  tbe  keniiigs,  ott  off  tiie  heads,  sad  ^^t  them. 
Put  them  in  a  pie-dish,  hieadB  and  tails  alternately,  and,  between  each 
layer,  sprinkle  ^htbt  ibe  aftwve  dngniUeiiti.  Coyer  the  fish  with  the 
yinegar,  and  bake  &a  i  lM>iir,  but  de  not  nse  it  till  ^uite  sold,  llie 
herrings  loay  be  oat  ^wn  the  (feont,  the  baekbine  tak^  out,  and 
closed  again.    Bpiats  d<we  in  this  way  aie  Teiy  dolicisM. 

Time.-^  an  hour.    Averagef&Mt,  Id.  eacik 

To  Choose  tBX  Hebhiko.— llieinorvBealM'tiilB  fish  has,  tk»smw  flw  sign 
of  its  fi^hnesa.  It  shotdd  aaso  have  a  biigfat  acnd  tSknay  lodk ;  t>nt  If  red 
aboat  the  head,  ttis  a  sign  that  it  has  been  dead  for  some  thne. 

Thx  HssxnrG.~^The  herring  trihe  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  highest 
northern  latKirdes,  idiere  thej  find  a  qcdet  retreat,  and  seeaiity  tnm  llielr  mmarons 
enemies.  Here  l^ey  multiply  bieyond  es^ression, 
and,  in  shoals,  come  forth  from  their  icy  region 
to  Tisit  ether  portion  of  the  creat  deep.  In 
J«ne  Ikey  ave  found  about  Shetlaad^  whence 
thf^  jnrooeed  down  to  the  Orknsm,  where  they 
dhnde,  and  fvrroand  tiie  islaads  of  Chma*  Britain 
andlrelaad.  TW  principal  Britiflh  herxiaiHiah. 
erie»  are  qg  the  Bcoteh^and  Norfolk  eaaslw ;  aad 
the  fiahiBff  is  ahmvra  easried  on  bymnaas  of  neti^ 
which  avevBually  laid  at  night;  ibr, iFstretckied 
by  day,  -tiuy  are  sapposed  to  firi^Men  the  Mi 
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away.    !ghe  nomeat  the  hwwiiig  is  tahen  cot*  flt  tfief iwltar  it  diet,  Senoe  the 
tke  coiBttoit  aaying^-^dead  m  aJMzriag." 

E3IGEBEE. 

369.  LjGBEDiEirrs.— Any  o(M  fish,  1  teaeeupfol  of  boiled  rice,  1  oz. 
of  butter,  1  teaspoonfol  o£  mustard,  2  soft-bdted  >€ggs,  salt  and 
cayenne  to  itaals. 


]3S  UODEIUr  nOUSEKOLS  OOOEERT. 

Jfwfe.— Pick  the  fish  carefully  from  the  bones,  mix  witb  the  other 
ingredienta,  and  serve  very  Iiot.  The  quantities  may  be  varied 
QCCordiiiK  to  the  emoant  of  fish  used. 

TCtne.—^  hour  after  the  riee  ie  boiled. 

Average  eoif,  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  fieh. 

TO  BOH.  I.OBSTEB8. 

370.  InoaEDiEirrs.'^  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

3[ode. — Boy  the  lobsters  alive,  and  choose  those  that  are  heavy  and 
full  of  motion,  which  is  an  indication  of  their  freshness.  When  the 
shell  is  inomsted,  it  is  a  sign  they  are  old :  medinm-sized  lobsters  are 
the  best.  Have  ready  a  stewpan  of  boiling-  water,  salt«d  in  the  above 
proportion ;  put  in  the  lobster,  and  keep  it  boiling  quickly  iiom  20 
minutes  to  |  hour,  vcoording  to  its  size,  and  do  not  forget  to  skim 
well.  If  it  boils  too  long,  the  meat  becomes  thready,  and  if  not  done 
enough,  tiie  spawn  is  not  red :  this  must  be  obviated  by  great  atfention. 
Rub  the  sheU  over  with  a  little  butter  or  sweet  oil,  wMoh  wipe  off 

Twne. — Small  lobster,  20  minutes  to  i  horn ;  large  ditto,  i  to  J  hour. 

Average  cost,  medium  size,  1«.  61;.  to  2a.  6d. 

Seamnable  all  the  year,  bat  best  from  Haroh  to  October. 

To  Choose  LoBstiBS,— This  ihell-fiBh,  if  it  has  been  cooked  aliTo,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  will  have  a  atiffiieas  in  tlie  tail,  trhich,  if  gently  raised,  will 
return  with  a  spring.  Care,  however,  muat  be  taken  in  thiu  pnviog  it ;  for  if 
the  t^l  19  pulled  etraight  out,  it  will  not  retxtrn ;  when  the  fiah  caigbt  lie  pro- 
nounced inferior,  which,  in  realitj,  may  not  be  the  case.  Id  order  to  be  good, 
lobsters  shciuld  be  weight;  for  their  bulk ;  if  light,  thby  will  be  watery  ;  uid 
tliose  of  the  medium  size,  are  always  the  best.  Small-sized  lobatara  are  oteap- 
est,  andauBwer  rerj  well  for  sauce.  In  boiling  lobsters,  the  appearance  of  the 
shell  will  be  much  improted  by  rubbing  over  it  a  little  buttOT  or  salad-oil  on. 
being  immediately  taken  fixim  the  pot. 

Tbe  LOBKTia.— ThitiaDnesftheDnbtiiba,  ■ndisfaiuidonmDat  oftbeKMkycouta 


I  and  ■oak  m  the  sea,  and  thnr  pliua  marked  br  a  baOT-.  The 
[  flab  u  TBTj  prolific,  and  depodu  ita  h«  in  tu  aaad,  where 
■    Uie^ueioon  hatched.  0athecoaltofKorwH,Uie;areTei7 

-■- — -■ — '  — -*  it  IB  fronn  then  tJut  tha  BbfrWh  nieCropoLa 


HOT  LOBSTSIR. 


371-  lKOB£DixirTS.—l  lobster,  2  oz.  of  butter,  grated  nutmeg ;  salt, 
pepper,  and  poonded  mace,  to  taste ;  bread  crumbs,  2  eggs. 


FIBH.  1G7 

Mode.-^'PoxLnd.  the  meat  of  the  lobster  to  a  smooth  paste  with  tbo 
butter  and  seasoning,  and  add  a  few  bread  orombs.  Beat  the  eg^s, 
and  make  the  whole  mixture  into  the  form  of  a  lobster ;  pound  the 
spawn,  and  sprinkle  over  it.  Bake  ;  hour,  and  just  before  serving, 
lay  over  it  the  tail  andJ)ody  shell,  with  the  small  olaws  underneath, 
to  resemble  a  lobster. 

Time. — 5  hour.    Average  cost,  28.  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

IiOBSTEB  SALAD. 

272.  Ingredients. — 1  hen  lobster,  lettuces,  endive,  small  salad 
(whatever  is  in  season),  a  little  chopi)ed  beetroot,  2  hard-boiled  eggs, 
a  few  slices  of  cucumber.  For  dressing,  equal  quantities  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  1  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs ;  cayenne 
and  salt  to  taste ;  J  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce.  These  ingredients 
should  be  mixed  perfectly  smooth,  and  form  a  creamy-looking  sauce. 

Mode. — ^Wash  the  salad,  and  thoroughly  dry  it  by  shaking  it  in  a 
cloth.  Cut  up  the  lettuces  and  endive,  pour  the  dressing  on  them,  and 
lightly  throw  in  the  small  salad.  Mix  all  well  together  with  the  pick- 
ings from  the  body  of  the  lobster ;  pick  the  meat  from  the  shell,  out  it 
up  into  nice  square  pieces,  put  half  in  the  salad,  the  other  half  reserve 
for  garnishing.  Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  2  hard-boiled 
eggs ;  chop  the  whites  very  fine,  and  rub  the  yolks  through  a  sieve, 
and  afterwards  the  coral  from  the  inside.  Arrange  the  salad  lightly 
on  a  glass  dish,  and  garnish,  first  with  a  row  of  sliced  cucumber,  then 
with  the  pieces  of  lobster,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs,  coral,  and 
beetroot  placed  alternately,  and  arranged  in  small  separate  bunches, 
80  that  the  colours  contrast  nicely. 

Average  cost,  3s.  ^d.    Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  October;  may  be  had  all  the  year,  but 
salad  is  scarce  and  expensive  in  winter. 

yote. — A  few  crayfish  make  a  pretty  gamisbing  to  lobster  salad. 

Thb  Shsll  ov  thb  Lobst£b.— Like  the  others  of  its  trihe,  the  lohster  annually 
casts  its  shell.  PreTiously  to  its  throwing  off  the  old  one,  it  appears  sick,  languid,  and 
restless,  hut  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  it  is  entirely  invested  in  its  new  coat  of 
armour.  Whilst  it  is  in  a  defenceless  state,  however,  it  seeks  some  lonely  place, 
where  it  may  lie  undisturbed,  and  escape  the  horrid  fate  of  heine  devoured  hy  some 
of  its  own  species  who  have  the  advantage  of  still  being  encased  in  their  mail. 

IfOBSTEB  (a  la  Mode  Francaise). 

273.  Ingeedients.— 1  lobster,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  white  stock,  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  pounded  mace,  and  cayenne  to  taste ;  bread, 
crumbs. 
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JfoJe.-^Piok  the  xaeat  ftcnn.  the  tdiell,  send  cut  it  up  into  small 
square  pieces ;  put  the  fltefok,  ereaio,  a&d  seasoning  istos  stewpan,  add 
the  lobster,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  6  munites.  Serre  it  in  the 
shell,  which  must  be  nieely  oleatned,  and  har^e  a  border  of  puff-paste ; 
corer  it  with  bread  entmbs,  place  small  pieces  of  batter  over,  and 
brown  before  the  fire,  or  with  a  salamander. 

Ttme,—i  hour.    Average  cost,  2«.  6^. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Cblbbity  ov  ihb  Lobstbb.— In  its  dement,  the  lobster  is  able  to  nm  i»ife  ggoittpeed 
upon  its  legs,  or  small  claws,  and.  if  alarmed,  to  spring,  tail  foremost,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  "  even,"  it  is  said,  "  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  flying."  Fishermen  have  seen 
some  of  them  pass  about  thirtj  feet  with  a  wonderfal  degree  of  swiftness.  When 
frightened,  they  will  take  their  sprinff,  and,  like  a  chamois  of  the  .^ps,  plant  themselves 
up^  the  ^mj  spot  tqpon  nhioh  tkej  oesigMd;  to  hold  themB«lve0. 

^74.  lKaBrj>iB»i:TS.— 1  lobster,^ onions,  1  oz.  butta,  1  tablespocnful 
of  curry-powder,  }  pint  of  medium  stock,  No.  105,  the  juice  of  i  lemon. 

Mode. — ^Pick  the  meat  &om  the  shell,  and  cut  it  into  nice  square 
pieces ;  fry  the  onions  of  a  pale  brown  in  the  butter,  stir  in  the  cnrry- 
powder  and  stock,  and  simmer  tiH  it  thickens,  when  put  in  the 
lobster ;  stew  the  whole  slowly  for  i  hour,  and  stir  occasionally;  and 
just  before  sending  to  table,  put  in  the  lemon-juice.  iServe  boiled  riee 
with  it,  the  same  as  for  other  curries. 

I^me, — Altogether,  J  hour.    Average  cost,  Zs, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

IiOBSTEB  OU'TliiiM'S  (an  ^hitree). 

375.  iKasEDiBNTS. — 1  large  hen  lobster,  1  oz.  fresh  butter,  i  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  pounded  mace,  grated  nutmeg,  cayenne  and  white 
pepper  to  taste,  egg,  and  bread  t^rumbs. 

M9de.'—Yi6k.  the  meat  from  the  shell,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar 
with  the  butter,  and  gradually  add  the  mace  and  seasoning,  well 
mhdng  the  ingredients ;  beat  all  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  add  a  little  of 
the  spawn ;  divide  the  mixture  into  pieces  of  an  equal  size,  and  shape 
them  Mke  cutlets.  They  shoald  not  be  very  thick.  Brush  them  oyer 
with  egg,  and  sprinkle  with  l»*ead  crumbs,  and  stick  a  short  piece  of 
the  small  thaw  in  ^tiB  top  ef  each ;  fry  them  of  a  nice  brown  in  boiling 
lard,  and  drain  them  before  the  fire,  on  a  sieve  reversed ;  arrange  them 
nicely  on  a  dish,  and  pour  bechamel  in  the  middle,  but  not  over  the 
cutlets. 

Time, — About  8  minutes  after  the  cutlets  are  made. 

Average  co«*  for  this  dish,  2s. '^d. 

Seasonable  all  the  year.    Sufficient  for  6  or  6  persons. 
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TO  DBI188  IfOBSTEBS. 
276.  When  the  lobster  is  boHed,  rab  it  orer  with  a  little  salad-oil, 
-wMoh  wi^  off  agun ;  aepamt^  the  body  from  1^  tail,  break  off  the 
gzettt  chpmi,  and  eradL  them  at  the  jointa,  without  isjnxing  the  meat ; 
split  the  taiQ  in  hal]?es,  aod  arrange  all  neatly  in  a  disk,  with  the 
body  nprtffhtin  the  maddlew  and  gacush  with  paisley.  (See  ColoBred 

IjOBSTEB  PATTISS  (an  Bkitree). 

377*  Inokbdiestis.— Minced  lobster,  4  tablespoonfols  of  bechamel, 
6  drops  of  anchovy  sauce,  lemon-jnice,  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — line  the  patty-pans  with  pnff-paste,  and  put  into  each  a 
small  piece  of  bread ;  cover  with  paste,  brush  over  with  egg,  and  bake 
of  a  light  colour.  Take  as  much  lobster  as  is  required,  minoe  the 
meat  very  fine,  and  add  the  above  ingredients' ;  stir  it  over  the  fire  for 
6  ndnut^ ;.  remove  the  lids  of  the  patty-oases^  take  oiixt  the  bread,  fill 
with  the  mixture,  and  replaee  tho^raveFs. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Local  Attachkzkt  ov  vsm  Ik»0Rii.— It  .kr  saiA  HMrf^the  ftttachment  of  this  aniniAl 
is  strong  to  some  partionlar  parts  of  the  sea,  a  drcomstance  celebrated  in  the  following 
lines  ^-» 

"  JNTonghi  like  their  home  tiie  coastani  lobiteni  prise^ 
And  foreign  shores  and  Beat  nnknown  despise. 
Xhoiffihicniel  hands  thehaavUi'd'wveiteh'ea^el, 
And  Kivoe  the  oaptiye  firom  his  natiw  cell. 
He  ynSt,  if  fi<eed^  jretam  witi^aaaiaMKoare, 
Ilad  the  Icnown  rsok^  and  to  hit  haiae  jBep«{ 
~     19*0  noTel  customs  learns  in  difliBreiitiBai, 

But  wanted  food  and  hnma^awi^  Wiinaf  i  niiiaw,** 

POTTED  liOBWCWaU 

97B.  IifGBSiiiENTS. — 2  lobsters ;  seassniiig^  to  taste,  of  nutmeg, 
pounded  mace,  white  pepper,  and  atOt ;  i  lb.  of  butter,  dor  4  bay-leaves. 

Mode. — Take  out  the  meat  carefuliy  from  the  shell,  bat  do  not  cut 
it  up.  Put  some  buttw  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  lay  in  tkO'  lobster  as 
evenly  as  possible,  with  the  bay-leaves  and  seasoning  between.  Cover 
with  butter,  and  bake  for  f  hour  in  a  gentle  oven.  "When  done, 
drain  the  whole  on  a  sieve,  and  lay  the  pieces  in  potting- jars,  with  the 
seasoning  ahout  them.  When  cold,  pour  over  it  clarified  butter,  and, 
if  very  highly  seasoned,  it  will  keep  some  time. 

Time. —  f  hour.    Atxrage  cost  for  this  quantity,  4«.  id* 

Seasondbie  at  any  time. 

iTote.— Potted^lobatac  may  b»  used  cold,  or  as  tLfncauee  with  cream  sauce. 
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How  THS  LoBSTXB  Pbbds.— The  pincers  of  the  lobster's  large  oUwt  are  fiimislied 
■with  nobs,  and  those  of  the  other,  are  always  serrated.  With  the  former,  it  keeps 
firm  hold  of  the  stalks  of  submarine  plants,  and  with  the  latter,  it  oats  and  minces 
its  food  with  great  dexterity.  The  knobbed,  or  numb  claw,  as  it  is  called  by  fl^ermen, 
is  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left,  indifferently. 

BAKBD  MAC£:EBEIi. 

279.  Ingeedients. — 4  middling-sized  mackerel,  a  nice  delicate 
forcemeat  {see  Forcemeats),  3  oz.  of  butter ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Clean  the  fish,  take  out  the  roes,  and  fill  up  with  forcemeat, 
and  sew  np  the  slit.  Flour,  and  put  them  in  a  dish,  heads  and  tails 
alternately,  with  the  roes ;  and,  between  each  layer,  put  some  little 
pieces  of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Bake  for  i  an  hour,  and  either 
serve  with  plain  melted  butter  or  a  maitre  d*hotel  sauce. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  1«.  10^. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  July. 
.    St{fflcient  for  6  persons. 

Note, — Baked  mackerel  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  baked  herrings 
(see  No.  268),  and  may  also  be  stewed  in  wine. 

Weight  oi>  thb  Maoxbbbl.— The  greatest  weig[ht  of  this  fish  seldom  exceeds  2  n>8., 
whilst  their  ordinary  length  runs  between  14  and  20  inches.  They  die  almost  inmiediately 
after  they  are  taken  from  their  element,  and,  for  a  short  time,  exhibit  a  phosphoric  light. 

BOILED  MAGKF.KF.il. 

280.  Ingeedients.~j  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  inside  of  the  fish  thoroughly,  and  lay  it  in  the 
kettle  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it  with  salt  as  above ;  bring  it 
gradually  to  boil,  skim  well,  and  simmer  gently  till  done ;  dish  them 
on  a  hot  napkin,  heads  and  tails  alternately,  and  garnish  with  fennel. 
Fennel  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter  are  the  usual  accompaniments 
to  boiled  mackerel ;  but  caper  or  anchovy  sauce  is  sometimes  served 
with  it.    (See  Coloured  Plate,  F.) 

Time. — After  the  water  boils,  10  minutes ;  for  large  mackerel,  allow 
more  time.    Average  costy  from  ^d. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  July. 

Note. — ^When  variety  is  desired,  fillet  the  mackerel,  boil  it,  and  pour  over 
l^arsley  and  butter ;  send  some  of  this,  besides,  in  a  tureen. 

BROILED  MACKEREIi. 

281.  Ingeedients.— Pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  small  quantity 
of  oil. 

Mode. — ^Mackerel  should  never  be  washed  when  intended  to  be 
broiled,  but  merely  wiped  very  clean  and  dry,  after  taking  out  the 
gills  and  insides.  Open  the  back,  and  put  in  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and 
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oil ;  broil  it  over  a  clear  fire,  taia  it  over  on  both  ddes,  uid  also  on  tho 
back.  When  aufficientl;  oookcd,  the  flesb  can  be  detAobed  from  the 
bone,  which  will  be  in  abont  IS  minutes  for  a  Hmall  mackerel.  Chop 
a  little  parsley,  work  it  up  in  the  batter,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  a  sqaeeze  of  lemon- juice,  and  put  it  in  the  back.  Serve  before  the 
butter  is  quite  melted,  with  a  mc&re  iFhSlel  eanoe  in  a  tureen. 

Time. — Small  mackerel  15  minnles. 

Average  cost,  from  id. 

SeasonahU  from  April  to  Jnly. 

The  UlCKIIl,— Thia  Ii  doE  asljDne  of  ths 
■DDit  e\epa.<^-tarBKA,  but  ons  of  xbB  most 
bfautifnliy-aoliiand  flBlrn,  when  t4k«a  out  of 
the  ua,  uiat  we  Iuta.  Deuh,  in  some  degrea, 
Impiln  Hat  tnid  nileiidoar  of  ita  coloun ;  but 
it  doeg  not  eotinlr  ublitente  them.  It  niiU 
Uie  ihofea  of  Gnat  Britain  in  aoantieBe  -'---'- 

upaarint  aboM  Hanib,  olF  the  Land's ,  ._ 

tba  b^i  itf  DnonaUre,  iboDt  April  i  DffBnj(lit<>nln  thebternniiigcif  Uaj;  ud  ODt 
coaat  ofSoffblkabDattAabtgiDiuDf  oTJnna.    In  the  OrknejB  tiiej  areaeeu  till  Augn^., 
but  the  greatett  fiabeij  u  on  ttia  west  coaati  of  Eu^and. 

To  Choose  HaCKBBEL. — In  chooaing  this  fish,  pnrchaasra  ^old,  to  a  gnai, 
eitent,  be  r^ntated  by  the  brigbtneea  of  its  appeanmoe.  It  it  have  a  itans- 
parent,  ^ver;  hue,  the  fleah  is  good ;  but  if  it  be  red  about  the  head,  it  is 

PILLBTfl  OP  MAOKBBXIi. 

aBa.  iKaBEDiEiTTB. — 2  lar^  mackerel,  1  oz.  batter,  1  until  bnnolt 
of  chopped  herbs,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  medinm  stock.  No.  105,  3  table- 
spoonfols  of  b§cbamel  {»m  Sauces) ;  salt,  oayenne,  and  lemon-joiee  to 
Uate. 

JIfaeJe.— Clean  the  £sb,  and  fillet  it ;  soald  the  herbs,  chop  them 
fine,  and  put  them  with  the  butter  and  stock  into  a  stewpan.  Lay  in 
the  mackerel,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  10  minutes ;  take  them  ont, 
and  put  them  on  a  hot  dish.  Dredge  in  a  little  flour,  add  the  other 
ingredients,  give  one  hoil,  and  pour  it  over  the  mackerel. 

Time. —  20  minntes.     Average  cost  for  this  quantity.  It.  Sd. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  July,  * 

SuJIlcient  for  4  persons. 

^olt. — Fillets  of  mafkerel  may  be  covered  witb  egg  aad  bread  cnunbs,  and 
fried  of  a  nice  brown.     Servo  with  mallre  tfhStil  sauce  and  phiii  melted 
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JPHatliED  IU.OEIIIBBL. 

983.  InQKiDiEiiTB.— 12  pspperoorns,  2  haj-lcavei,  i  pint  of  vinegftF, 
4m»)k«nd. 

Mod*. — BoQ  the  maoksrel  as  in  the  reoipe  No.  283,  and  lay  them 
in  a  dish ;  take  half  the  liqaor  thej  were  boiled  in ;  add  u  mnoh 
TJneffar,  peppecoorna,  and  bay-leaves ;  boil  for  10  uunutos,  and  wken 
eold,  pow  OTBT  Qa  fislu 

!KmA~ifhsmt.   .Smra§»etst,  1«.  6i. 

Hioiun.ieuin[.— !ndibrfi^«>gniitlr»teeiiiedbftlieviinniti,wHmiaiibiibi»d 
from  miiMilhlia  «CMhM.  WhADudoiHil  ma  emploTsd,  %  few  at  Cham  irtn  al>a«d 
in,s  ^dl-HM.wilb*  b«MpBi6^  or  Hit,  whioh  na  weU  Btirred,  and  das  Mt  to 
»iiHI»OBiKimn  hoBM.  «■«■  ^nijng  d»T,  fliii  .tm  pM  into  in  enrtlMin  poL  irtdah  hm 
DuocnvTed',  lad  fJaofld  in  di  liCiutioa  to jn  Ilia  rvja  of  tiie  nm.  At  tha  ^d  oT  tvs  <a 
tbnc  aumtlu,  it  mi  huiMntluiiUr  mlB^  iflar  knisg  ti>d  added  to  It  a  qualilj  ofcU 

OBBT  mnj^T. 
9B4.  Ihqbbdientb. — i  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gf^on  of  water, 
ifois.— :B  the  fiah  ba  Totr  ki«e,  h  Bhesld  be  laid  in  oold  mfer, 
and  snAuaUr  broogfat  to  a  boil ;  if  amall,  put  it  in  boiling  watery 
1       Baited  in  the  aboro  proportion.    Serve 
Jj'lfi/      with  anohovy  aaaoe  and  plain  m^ted 
'  W    battel. 

JV»ne,— Aooordingtosiie.itoJluMir. 
Average  eofl,  id.  per  lb. 
Seaionaih  &om  Jul;  to  Ootober. 


BSD  XUlAiET. 

385.  IxaBESiBiTTa.— Oiled  paper,  thiokening  of  bntter  and  Amu, 
4  teaspoonful  of  anolioTy  sauce,  1  glass  of  aheny ;  oayenne  and  aalt  to 

Jlfoib.— Clean  the  lish,  take  out  the  gills,  but  leave  the  inside,  fold 
in  oiled  paper,  and  bake  tliem  gently.  When  done,  take  the  liquor 
that  flows  from  the  tish,  add  a  thickening  of  butter  kneaded  with 
flour ;  put  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  it  boil  for  2  minutes.  Serve 
the  saooe  in  a  tureen,  and  the  fi^,  either  with  or  witliout  the  paper 
casea. 

Time, — About  26  minutea.    Average  cost,  Is.  each, 

SeasotuAk  at  any  time,  but  more  plentUul  in  summer. 

JTol;,— Bad  mullet  may  be  broiled,  and  Ehould  ba  folded  iu  oiled  paper,  tiie 


mis«  at  in  the  preceijag  recipe,  and  CMaoaed  vitb  pepper  uid  rah.  TIb; 
may  be  served  without  aauoe ;  but  if  suy  ii  required,  «■  nralMd  butter, 
Italian  at  ancbovy  sauoe.    Tbey  ^uld  nenr  be  fltca  boUed. 

Th»  Stutbd  Em  JfclI.»I.— 'Tlifc  (U!t  me  _^„-: ;;    '  ^^'i'  - 

Teiy  hiebly  esteemed  bj  the  aDoieTitB,  psprdAlij 
bylheRoniiiiu-wbo  raye tho  molt ortruMmnt 
pricafor  it.  Tluae  otiDu.  wiiafat  nx  nlied 
at  abont  £1E  «ch ;  tb«e  af  4  Uh.  at  «ea,  ud,  is 
tbe  nim  of  Tibini.  th^H  oT  IteiB  wtre  i^ 
for  £S09.  To  wltiuN  tu  fbangjnt  loialiwH 
of  their  colour  dDriug  Hieir  Ajing  ugar^BB,  warn 
one  of  tb«  prinoipal  reaaoni  tiiH  neb  a  bigb 
price  vu  pud  for  one  of  tbeae  flahu.  It  fn- 
quenta  our  CamiBb  and  Bai<Fi  coaiti,  a>d  it 
in  high  roqneit,  the  fleah  b«iDg  Ann,  ithite,  and  mU  flnoimd. 

VBIED  OYSTEBS. 

«B6.  Ihbbebientb.— S  doien  ojsters,  2  oz.  butter,  1  tablefpoonful 
of  befa^ap,  s  littie  eh^ped  lemon-peel,  i  teupooofol  ot  chopped 
pai^. 

JUoiJe.— Boil  the  ojsben  for  1  mini^  is  their  itwn  Qqaoz,  utd  dram 
Ijiem ;  frf  tbem  with  the  butter,  ketchup,  kmoB-peel,  and  panfey ; 
lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  g-amish  with  fried  potstoee,  toMted  dppett, 
nnd  parsley.    This  is  a  ddicioiu  delioaoy,  aai  ia  a.  EtTonhte  Italian 

Time. — 5  minutes.    Average  coll  tor  this  quantity,  1»>  9d 
Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 
Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

■1.— Thii  ibell-Sgh  f>  nIinMt  d 
■  '^  eapaoiaU]' all 


80AU.0PBD  OYBTB»a 

387.  IiTosEDiraiTS. — Oysters,  say  1  piat,  1  oz.  batter,  flour,  2  table- 
epoonfuls  of  white  stoak,  2  tablespoonfuls  ef  <H:eani ;  pepper  and  salt 
to  taate ;  bread  cmiDbs,  oiled  butter. 

Made. — Stmld  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  take  them  out,  beard 


\ 
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them,  and  strain  the  liquor  fre^  flrom  grit.  Put  1  oz.  of  butter  into  a 
stewpan ;  when  melted,  dredge  i(i.  sufficient  flour  to  dry  it  up ;  add  the 
stock,  cream,  and  strained  liqiftKr,  and.  give  one  boil.  Put  in  the 
oysters  and  seasoning ;  let  them  gradually  heat  through,  but  not  boiL 
^y  Have  ready  the  scallop-shells  buttered;  lay  in  the  oysters,  and  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  they  will  hold ;  cover  them  over  with  bread 
crumbs,  over  which  drop  a  little  oiled  butter.  Brown  them  in  the 
oven,  or  before  the  fire,  and  serve  quickly,  and  very  hot. 

Time. — Altogether,  3  hour. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  Zs,  Gd, 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons.      ^ 


IT. 

Prepare  the  oysters  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and  put  them  in  a 
scallop-shell  or  saucer,  and  between  each  layer  sprinkle  .over  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg ;  place  small  pieces  of 
butter  over,  and  bake  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven.  Put  sufficient 
bread  crumbs  on  the  top  to  make  a  smooth  surface,  as  the  oysters 
should  not  be  seen.  ^ 

Time, — ^Abon,t  $  hour.    Average  cost^  3s.  2d, 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 


STEWED  OYSTEBS. 

288.  Ingeedients.— 1  pint  of  oysters,  1  oz.  of  butter,  flour,  J  pint 
of  cream ;  cayenne  and  salt  to  tastie ;  1  blade  of  pounded  mace. 

Mode, — Scald  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  take  them  out,  beard 
them,  and  strain  the  liquor ;  put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  dredge 
in  sufficient  flour  to  dry  it  up,  add  the  oyster-liquor  and  mace, 
and  stir  it  over  a  sharp  fire  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil,  add  the  cream,  oysters,  and  seasoning.  Let  all  simmer  for 
1  or  2  minutes,  but  not  longer,  or  the  oysters  would  harden.  Serve 
•on  a  hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  croiitons,  or  toasted  sippets  of  bread. 
A  small  piece  of  lemon-peel  boiled  with  the  oyster-liquor,  and  taken 
out  before  the  cream  is  added,  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

Time. — Altogether  15  minutes.  Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  3«.  6d, 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

Thb  Otstee  attd  the  Scallop. — The  oyster  is  described  as  a  bivalve  shell-fish,  having 
the  valves  generally  unequal.  The  hinge  is  without  teeth,  but  furnished  yrith  a  some- 
what oval  cavity,  and  mostly  with  lateral  transverse  grooves.  From  a  similarily  iu  the 
Btructure  of  the  hinge,  oysters  and  scallops  have  been  classified  as  one  tribe ;  but  they 
differ  very  essentially  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  their  habits.  Oysters 
adlipre  to  rocks,  or,  as  in  two  or  three  species,  to  roots  of  trees  on  the  shore;  while  tho 
f  callops  are  always  detached,  and  usually  lurk  in  the  saud. 
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•dnntagH  of  the  LONDON  MARKETS,  and  is  aent  free  b;  pott  on  spplicatloii. 


DjC'robert^  '  CKLEBRA- 
THD  Oinlm.nt.  oilUi  THE  PoOrt  MrtHy 
jrUEI(D,liiui.a^MJrn<umnieiideilli!tlieDiinilg 

■tormW  »biWBmiHiib!  mU,  bonis.  iiaildt!WuJi»r,        iiiroSffoneiVwhi  iStoL  "h"i  Duroliw^ 


•d»,lilIiUkH"l«i>wirai1iiiniiian.a;i, 

BvJa  ta  »M  U  UL  ifl.  t>.  DiL.  111.  iDd  mi. 
«Hti.    AlB  Mi  FII/OLS  AKTIISDHotSVl.^, 


«tU>|idl!ilnrudiiBlnl)HDuIn«RlnadDiiiiiDd  ^^^im  thS^J™  o(  pSoB  lftclKl™t  d  A 
frtai  PiumrorBeBdQtiljtroni^nul,  hfjiiit.iil 
Birdl  IrHnotfllttdB.Sd.piinrd.    HEWTWIMB 

Bd.  U^il-iatb  meahdlc*^  I  ^rdi  vld«.  9d.  14t 
»rwrd|_4arannrB«tdc,ld.ptrvfei4.  BLA^'lla 
ffGfiGbn  aiftHBH  ttlilT  >na  ecrlm  Oiiith, 
t(d.pirtquuenri1.aABBlinBt,tt»IMd>.M., 
a  Ivl  •fdi,  aiL.  e  Ie»  Hide.  «d.  inrjud.    Hiiati 

BiDil'inFt>I&  Ulcet  iDDs,  )».it  W.CULLIM]. 


■Ml  Hidliiln  rudmi  In  Ihi  Dul 
Obamh  spHhIdIhi  Hdd  ttnde 


«f 


-in 


KODmk  nopBE^DLD  0OOSBB.Y, 


ihem,  and  atrun  the  Uquo^  iife^  &om  grit.  Put  I  oz.  of  butter  into  a 
etewpan  i  yrhea.  melted,  dredge  ip-Bufficient  flour  t«  dry  it  up ;  add  the 
Btook,  cream,  and  strained  liqrita,  and.  give  one  boU.  Fat  in  the 
ovfrttrs  and  seasoning ;  k't  tlmui  grudually  liL-.it  througii,  but  not  boil. 
]'[.»  M»iT  ■r:iMaaBniuuMkiini  muiitf  jlM'iil  the  omMs.  nnc!  aa 


Good  News 

TO»    TBB    TOOTH    OP    OBSat    BSITAXK, 

BOY'S    OWN^MAGAZINE, 

JAM-XXA.II-K-,     I860, 

Enlarged  &om  32  to  48   Pages, 

THK  PRICE  REMAININO,  AS  BEFORE, 
TWOPKNOE.      MONTHLY. 


Tni»U.OlT.Ol.o,mtHALFt0 

oownniST.   munrn.  u  f  iht 

H*  Imna  nnnD-r  of  p.^rt.  iMIl. 

tMujt  tr  hii  liMriJiir-  twine  fuHr 

clued  1.7  Kll  oar  mmenta™,  TB» 

tUtagM   wiU,   of  eoanc,  enlill 

(nl  lie  knawi  Ibil  he  mir  Idit.!!- 

Iimiwr  ud  prlnan»,  aad  lUK  (og. 

muj-  tOHi  iho«.wiiob...  hliheiW 

menirjfl  eml  wlU  icqgire,  In  orflor 

to  ilaftmy  the  0UII.7,  ■   idbfIi 

lo  inform  (11  inoir  Mrani.  uhvol- 

teUowi,  OIllce-conip.nloBi,  ul 

Son  tMu  u  enui  mto  pguoBed 

»r  lh»  Boi-t  Own  giia»in. 

M.oxmi  1>  Die  tan-  bwl  perl. 

UNSURPASSED    IN    SIZE 
UNEQUALLED' IN    EXCELLENCE. 


^allppa  ue  nlif^  deCncbv  J,  nm 


TUCKER  «  SON'S 

LONIION 

LAUPS  &  eAS-FimNGS 

Aro  the  Eeat  and  (ftsality  coiuidered) 

the  Cheapest  made. 
Mannfaotoiy,  190,  STBAM), 


Li^Iit  of  Four  Candles,  at  Cost  of  Two. 


TUCKER  &  SON'S 

Improved,  20b.,  iiiU  size, 

MODERATOR  LAMP 

Otmplete  irirt  mgraml  Glolif,  la  per  Skelcb. 
It  sinnds  21  inchM  Iiicli  In  the  to|i  iif  Ibi'  glolM-.  Iiuthm 
ten  liiiurs  Hitlinut  altuntiiin,  nnil  in  icarniiil<'<l  in  it» 
jK'rriirninnct'..  Though  ]iliiin  cxlernnliji  the  inli'riiiriH 
D»  Ktrrmn  and  itiirahle  an  in  Ihc  must  rxiiFnoiTi-  Lani|is. 
TUCKER  &  SON'S  rc|iatittloiiliaiuflWnteuBrBntei' 
fur  all  herHn  stttcd.  1110  Mms  paltcrn,  villi  vrdlnarf 
interior,  such  aa  it  umalli/  nM,  I  A>.  Gd.  Mch. 

Send  a  Post-offico  Oriler  for  86).,  and  f  nn  wHL  tc- 
a  Lamp,  irilh  some  Cottona,  OU,  Sec,  packed  in 


FINEST    COLZA    OIL 
MODERATOR  &  OTHER  LAMPS, 


Sout  Into  the  Countrr  in  3  V 


SEDUCED  TO 

4s.  per  Gallon 

to  Faiiiilicl  laki«g  10  (lallotia  at  a  li 


lO-BoIlon  Cans,  BUrrouiiiIod  by  u  Hamper. 

~TUCKER   a    SON'S  " 


HANS-CANDLESTICS, 

BuniH  nil;  Cindle,  ami  |iri.i't'nt9  tliu  ijnlterinj;  of 
vauillcs  aad  drapiiing  of  greaw  ubiiiit  the  bouae. 

4s.  3d.  EACH, 

BRONZED  OK  DUKNISHEO. 

TUCKER  &  %C>W, 

190,  STRA.'N'D,  -LSSQCraL. 

ESTABUSHEO  «  ^E^^»S- 


2d.  HOKTHL?,  A6  AtlFOSE. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  MAGAZINE, 


Thg  Surrr  Tawic  ;  A  UoBiulM  sf  Uic  Ea|U.h  In 

€Jim2«.&aiandnimi,riraid«iomniii™U.  *ft 

London:  S.  O.  BEETOtr, 

IB,  Bonierie-itreel,  E.C. 

nSSDZiEWOIlK. 

MES.  "WILCOCKSON  bcca  to  announce  that  a  New  Edition  rf  bar 
ILLUSTHATED  price  list  I>  og*  maj,  Md  wiU  be  fnnnled,  pwl-rni!,  m 
■pp  iution. 

Tfali  puspUet  conWiu  full  initisclioni  in 

MUSLIN   EMBROrDERY,  &a. 
A  RcdoMd  Prin  Ljit  orererT  uiLcIc  fw  the  W08K.TABLE,  ul  illoitnled  with  Bpnrb 
otFiriTEDgnTingi. 

A  HANDSOME  EMBROIDERY  PATTERN  COLLAR 

Sent  itlth  lbs  Lilt  for  Flie  SUmpi> 

ADDHESS; 

MBS,   WILCOCKSOIT,    PAWCr  BEFOSX^OBT, 

44,  Qoodge  Street,  Tottenhitni  Court  Bood,  W. 


SILVER    SUPERSEDED 

Bv  RICHARD  &  JOHN   SLACK'S 

PURIFIED  NICKEL  SILVER. 


SLACK'S    NICKEL    ELECTRO    PLATE 

IS  A  COATING  OF  PURE  BILVEB  OVER  NICKEI,. 

Manufactured  solely  by  B.  and  J.  SLACK. 


Kips^  and  Thread 


OUDEIM  ABOTE.CAKHIA0E  FKEE.  FEH  RAIL 

EIOHAKD    ANr>    JOHN    SLACIv, 

338,  STHAND,  OPPOSITE  aOUEBSET  HOUSE. 

KTABLIaHED   FIFTY   YEARS. 

eiMOlc'a  Oatalogne,  with  860  EngniTingH,  Qxsilta.  «w  Port  Ttofc 

£!tf  #  JFjiman,  Fiinttn,  0rsR(  Qqtni  Slrtct,  londn. 


THE  B^I  AND  OEEAFESt  TEAS  IN  ENOLANO 

ARE  AT  ALL  TIMES  TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY,   TEA   MERCHANTS, 

8,  Kma  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY,  LOMDON. 

B£!AI,LT    aOOD    BTUOHG   TTBBVUL   OOiraOIT    TXAS, 

at  35.  Bd..  2a.  lOd.,  3b.,  3a.  2d„  ."Jid  3a.  4d. 

RZOH  BOUOUOlra  ^TEAS,  at3B.ed.,  3g.  Sd.,  3&  lOd..  and  4& 

PBILLIPS  &  CO.  KQd  lU  goodi  CAKRIAGE  FREE,   b;  thrit  own  Vini, 

within  Eight  MiIeb  of  No.  8,  King  WiUiim  Street,  Cltf,  and  send  Teu,  Coffeu, 

■od  Spicei,  cABKiAQE  IREK,  to  lay  Railway  Station  or  Market  Town  in  Engluili 

If  t«  th«  Talae  of  40i.  or  opnardi. 

PHILLIPS  &  GOMPAPIT,  TEA  AN3  COLONIAL  MEriCHAMTS, 

>  No.  8,  EINO  WILLIAH  BTHEET,  CIT7,  LONDON. 


aUOAH-S  ARE  SUPPLIED  AT  MARKET  PRICES. 


A  QENliRAL  PRICE  CURRENT  i«  published  erery  Month,  containing  Blithe 
•dTantsgaa  oF  the  LONDON  MARKETS,  and  ia  »eat  free  by  post  on  application. 

DR.  "ROBERTS^  CEDEBRA-  /^  LEPf FIELD  Patent  Starch  la 

..  ,J^„l>,Oii'l"iml.  o»llrd  THE  POOH  JIAN'3  VX    mcnnl,  B:iin:h  oBd  IS  IIKU  WiJESTyS 

IWES'^w^^lH^nimjcdsfllothjpuMI.  LaOSUHV.  liij  »  loiiKiiiipriurlpltl  I'lrtlonn 

1km,  ■  UTlaln  aan  tor  ule^ttM  BaTi  Ua\  if  of  t1l«QLENirim.l>  »TAKC1(h  va^ianbvesiilKHi  all 

tlPODtr  t«n'Bnii4liiB  ;  aau,bunu,rrmEd«7brul«»p  onr  Oa^LumeTt  t"  1>t  ar-Aii.  wlirD  cilrDltHliifl  u 

X.aiMicd  Li.BuDslcjes.iDHbtida.Hnliniau,  tu coin nh'ohll  Fdunj.  °"        " 

_  u/[f  ^"'^  "^  (Mocmj hMsoju.  fta.  WHUIumi  A  Cn,  Qll^sw  mil  LoDdoii, 

tmh.  AJpcTutpnfirLM'ABi'iBbiiotHirL*; — — 

'^™4spl'''^''^'''lr-S2!"^^^  TTAIR    DESTROYER.— 

SltaSdHVadSta'UMlIiilM  ItUijdmMiii  J-,  „"•[;?«■  ■"*  ?"i"'H''fe.,^'"l  <•'•}""! " 

iiiriJinlM  pruleot 't«  blncvia  or  ^c^obt  Nenlftrliu.  nod  oUicr 

•nMriW^niuiMimlflii  "BtMli  uit  BmbI-  S'Hf~l°j5°S?  ""^S  ??■  "^  Tiff i'  ,     2    ff'IP 

T>MjIKii'    FOR    RtlK'FirTtirnc]  .  HeXAoba  oiBDBH  I^ET  inj  Soitm  Ogsnu, 

JLV  «nnitlniita'th<»int.lTi<HMoR<ii,  I  i>it  irTd*.  u.. B  fiM  wldt,  U.  Mr  n'd.  Unit; 

S^'E^>.''*'*"n_?°°"'**'>*-   I'ltwof  (bi  JldiiO<snUd|d,piriiriliItr>,nilt>faliWpinilaj- 


f»  ^n  I^nfol  ■iBntloB&~Piiit4nJ«  tha       ;^di,  M.  pa  jtM.    batfulsino  nets  irieii. 

g:»,Sgru3Kssaa,aa!is  jssawsr" — "  ■  ■ 


mA-tanWIb  Btii'i-Sni  n 


MODEKN   MODE  OF  BERVINO  DISHES. 


FISH.  145 

OYSTSB  FATTIE8  (an  Entree). 

38g.  Ingbedients.— 2  dozen  oysters,  2  oz.  batter,  8  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  a  little  lemon-juice,  1  blade  of  poimded  maoe ;  cayenne  to 
taste. 

Mode. — Scald  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  beard  them,  and  cut 
each  one  into  3  pieces.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  dredge  in 
sufficient  flour  to  dry  it  up ;  add  the  strained  oyster-liquor  with  the 
other  ingredients ;  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them  heat  gradually, 
but  not  boil  fast.  Make  the  patty-oases  as  directed  for  lobster  patties. 
No.  277 :  fill  with  the  oyster  mixture,  and  replace  the  covers. 

Time. — 2  minutes  for  the  oysters  to  simmer  in  the  mixture. 

Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  patty -cases,  1«.  id. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Thb  Otstbb  Fishbby. — ^The  oyster  fishery  in  Britain  is  esteemed  of  so  xnaoh  import- 
ssnce,  that  it  is  reealated  by  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  fishermen 
are  allowed  to  tase  the  oysters,  in  order  to  separate  the  spawn  from  the  oultch,  the 
lAtter  of  which  is  thrown  in  aeain,  to  preserve  the  bed  for  the  fntnre.  After  this  month, 
it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  coltcn,  and  otherwise  punishable  to  take  any  oyster, 
between  the  shells  of  whicn,  when  closed,  a  shillmg  will  rattle. 

TO  KEEP  OY8T1IBS. 

ago.  Pnt  them  in  a  tub,  and  cover  them  with  salt  and  water.  Let 
them  remain  for  12  hours,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  another  12  hours  without  water.  If  left  without  water 
every  alternate  12  hours,  they  will  be  much  better  than  if  constantly 
kept  in  it.    I^ever  put  the  same  water  twice  to  them. 

OYSTEBS  FBIED  IN  BATTEB. 

291.  Ingbedients.— i  pint  of  oysters,  2  eggs,  i^  pint  of  milk,  suffi- 
cient flour  to  make  the  batter ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  when  liked, 
a  little  nutmeg ;  hot  lard. 

Mode.—Sagld.  the  oysters  in  their  own  liquor,  beard  them,  and  lay 
them  on  a  cloth,  to  drain  thoroughly.  Break  the  eggs  into  a  basin, 
mix  the  flour  with  them,  add  the  milk  gradually,  with  nutmeg  and 
seasoning,  and  put  the  oysters  in  the  batter.  Make  some  lard  hot  in  a 
deep  frying-pan,  put  in  the  oysters,  one  at  a  time ;  when  done,  take 
them  up  with  a  sharp-pointed  skewer,  and  dish  them  on  a  napkin. 
Fried  oysters  are  frequently  used  for  garnishing  boiled  fish,  and  then 
a  few  bread  crumbs  should  be  added  to  the  flour. 

Time. —5  or  6  minutes.    Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  Is.  10c?. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Student  for  3  persons. 

L 


HODEBM  HOUntHOLD  OOOKSBT. 


1  Hhich  then  puted  tbs  Ills  ol 
p,  ud  ootirartBd  Into  meadDwi. 

BOTTiT^Tl  PBBCH. 
aga,  IkGBEDIXKTB. — i  lb.  of  salt  to  eaot  gallon  of  wdtci. 
Slodd.— Belle  the  Bab,  take  out  tlie  gilla  and  clean  it  thoroog-hl; ; 
lay  it  in  boiling  water,  aalted  as  above,  and  sinuner  gaitij  for  10 
fninntei.  If  the  itk  U  Tery  lai^,  longer  time  must  be  allowed.  ' 
Oatniah  with  panlejr,  and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter,  or  Datcb 
sauce.  Perob  do  not  preserve  so  good  a  flaToni  when  stewed  as  when 
dressed  in  any  othet  Way. 

jVme.— Middling-slaed  perch,  J  hottr. 
Seasonable  from  September  to  November. 

JTete.— Tmali  niBT  be  boilad  the  nme 
"   ritfith 


, sbegtmiSiiE 

tnii  bli  ■»  bred  in  Qie  Hunptni  Court  and 
BiiikTFBkpBi)aa,>ni>(*)uDhu*inn  mppllMl  iriA  nnnfaig  wittp  ad  irifli  plMlr  of 

loud ;  jtt  tbe7  rBnl;  atUin  k  largs  siia.    In  the  BeveDt'i  Fuk  Haj  ««  wo  Tei7 
DwnerotB]  but  u?e  Mdom  he«Tier  Uum  tlirnqoufAni^k  pound. 


393.  iHGRSDmrTB, — Egg  and  bread  cnimba,  hot  lard. 

Ifiu^.— Scale  and  clean  the  fieh,  bmsh  it  over  with  e^,  and  aa>ver 
with  bread  eromba.  Have  ready  some  boUing  lard  1  pat  the  Sih  in, 
and  fry  a  nice  brown.    Serve  with  plain  melted  bnttar  or  anohovy 

IVme.— 10  miuiteB. 

SeagotuAlt  firam  September  to  November. 

Nott.'^Ttj  tanoli  In  the  nms  way. 

FUBOH  BTSWSD  WITH  WLNAi. 

994.  IvsBBSiKirrs. — Gqnal  q^nantitdes  of  stock  No.  106  Uid  sherry, 
1  bay-leaf,  I  clove  of  garlic,  a  small  bnnch  of  parsley,  9  devea,  salt 
to  taste ;  thiokening  of  batter  and  flour,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
i  teaapoonful  of  anchovy  saooe. 

Jfoife.— Scale  the  Ssb  and  take  out  the  gills,  and  clean  them 


tiiwoagUr ;  1ft;  them  in  ft  stawpan  with  niffiaient  itwA  uid  aharrf 
jnst  to  com  them.  Pat  in  &e  bfty-lwf,  sftriia,  puil^,  alorei,  ftnd 
aalt,  and  simmer  till  tender.  When  done,  take  out  tiie  fiah,  rtnin 
the  liqQor,  odd  a  thiokeoinE  of  butter  and  floor,  the  papiwr,  nabnef , 
and  tiie  anohov;  sauce,  ood  stir  it  otst  the  fire  nalil  eomewhat 
reduced,  when  pour  over  the  fish,  and  serve, 

2¥TRe. — Abont  20  minntee. 

Seatondbk  Sxota  Septembec  to  Horember. 

BOELED  PIKE. 

aSQ-  IiroBBDiBNTe.— i  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water;  a  little 
Tinegar. 

Jforfa.~Seale  and  clean  the  pike,  and  &st«n  the  tail  in  its  month  by 
Bt«ftDB  «f  a  akever.  Lay  it  in  oold  irater,  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in 
the  salt  and  Tinegnr.  The  tdme  for  boiling  dependi,  of  oourse,  on  the 
size  of  the  Ml  1  bat  a  middling-uzed  pike  will  tak«  abont  1  an  bonr. 
Serre  with  Dotch  or  anchovy  eaace,  and  plain  melted  bnttei> 

7\'me.— Acoording  to  size,  i  to  1  haai.—Averag*  eoit.  Seldom  bonght 

StaaondbU  from  September  to  March. 

Tn  T>T»  —Tk^  II.I,    ;.     m,   u>,.niint  nt  ila  Timci^    leTdlsd  Oue  bHb  wltSC  lllllk, 

lapeoisUT  tbDW  at  tbe  DoRl»Tn  puti. 

ib  bqallv  lakes,  of  thit  oouutrj  uid  Irelood, 
■7  !■  tlw  kndl  of  fllh  tbsy  prodacB ;  Bomfl 
!>udiD(  treat,  otben  luke  i  ud  10  on,  Wbeie 
eaa  hiiipflB  lo  be  together,  howATer,  ths  trant 


of  0«lleb«,"  UTi  »  writer  oa  i 

Iporti    ■^Sere          M 

iaftiadbo»4deo«lledDerT?eni.    Tenjeari    "^H 
«C<>i(iwod>lini*dA)riteaiune»u..eU.*i.«l     '^ 

SETi.'SrS'iSi'ss. 

•^TS's:  -^ 

ttante  en  eitinet,  oi,  tt  kwt, 

iim.  or  (beo 

ua  M^lit  or  Keo.    PreTioui  to 

of  til*  Iik«,  h>lf  »  da.«i  trout.  «ouU  be  killed  in  u 

»twent7  pounds"    As 

eenenldij. 

n  tmiiiiiT  io  Dnreeu,  nbOH 
s  ID  e«tiDi  Oili,  the  pike  ii  in 

BAKED  PTKH, 

396.  Iii«n&siEnTS. — t  or  2  pike,  a  nice  i1iiB«»t»  ifarfbf  (w«  Foioe- 
>nMit«],  1  egg,  bread  crumbs,  J  ]b.  butter. 

Jfod«.— Scale  the  fisb,  take  oat  the  giIli,waBh,«iid  wipe  it  Hiorongbly 
dry ;  itnff  it  with  foraemeat,  «ew  it  up,  and  fiuMft  tt«  tail  in  the 
month  by  raeand  of  a  skewer ;  brush  it  over  with  egg,  sprinkle 
with  bread  ttomlw,  and  baste  with  butter,  before  patting  it  in  the 
Dven,  wiiiA  most  be  well  heated.  When  the  pike  is  of  a^ice  brown 
cidonr,  00m  it  with  buttered  paper,  as  the  outside  would  become  too 
dry.  If  2  are  dressed,  a  little  variety  may  be  made  by  making  oneof 
l2 


lis  HOD 

them  green  irith  a  little  ohopped  paisley  mixed  with  tiie  bread  oromtM. 
Serve  ftnohoTy  or  Datoli  sanoe,  and  plain  melted  butter  with  it. 

Zli'nie.— Aeoordicg  to  size,  I  hour,  more  or  leas. 

Average  ,eo»t. — Seldom  bought. 

Seagoaable  from  September  to  March. 

Ifott. — Pike  d  la  gtniittt  ma;  be  stewed  in  the  some  manner  as  galmoD 
dlagfnirae, 

WBJSiD  PIiAIOB. 

397. — iHQBXDiBiris. — Hot  lard,  or  clarified  drippios ;  egg  and  bread 
crambs. 

Jfnfe.— This  fish  is  Med  in  the  same  msnaer  as  sales.  Wash  and 
wipe  them  .thoroughly  dry,  and  let  them  remain  in  a  eloth  until  it  is 
time  to  dress  them.  Snuh  tbem  over  with  egg,  and  oorer  witli  bread 
omrabB  mixed  with  a  little  flour.  Fry  of  a  nice  brown  in  Itot  drippii^ 
or  lard,  and  gamiah  with  Med  parsley  and  oat  lemon.  Send  Utem  to 
table  with  shrimp-Eauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Time. — Abont  5  minntOB.    Average  cost,  3d.  eaob. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  November. 

Stifflcient,  i  plaioe  for  4  peraons. 

JTsb.-— PlBiea  may  be  boiled  plain,  and  served  with  melted  butter.  Gamish 
with  parsle;  and  cut  lemon. 

STSWIQ)  PIiAIOB. 

agS.  IiroBEDiBNTS. — i  or  5  plaioe,  2  onions,  i  oz.  ground  singer, 
1  pint  of  lemon-juioe,  ;  pint  water,  6  eggs ;  oayemte  to  taste. 

Mode.— Cat  the  fish  into  pieces  about  2  inches  wide,  salt  them,  and 
let  them  remain  i  honr.  Slice  and  fry  the  onions  a  light  brown ; 
put  them  in  a  stewpan,  on  the  top  of  which  put  the  fish  without 
washing,  and  add  the  ginger,  lemon-juice,  and  water.  Cook  slowly 
for  )  hour,  and  do  not  let  the  fish  boil,  or  it  will  break.  Take  it 
out,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cool,  add  6  welUboaten  eggs ;  simmer  till 
it  thickcDB,  when  pour  over  the  flab,  and  Ecrve. 

.  _.  7'ime. — J  honr.      Average  cost  for 

Ihis  quantity,  Is,  9d. 
Seasonable  from  May  to  Hbrember. 
Sufficient  for  ,4  poTEone  ;  according 

.->Thi>  fiih  la  foDDd  boUi  in  Ih? 


iglkud.  It  Lh^  wen,  uid,  lik 

i»f^feriDr'to  Uu7of  the  »ls,  ud,  u  it  i 
loit-priced  fiib.  It  is  genenU;  bought  b;  tb 
.__     ™,i.  i__^  1 ..  ^_  the  London  nmt* 


"  thTfiS™ 
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TO  BOUi  FBAWN8  OB  8HBIMFS. 

agg.  Inghedients. — i  lb.  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

3fof7c.— Prawns  should  be  very  red,  and  have  no  spawn  under  the 
tail ;  much  depends  on  their  freshness  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  cooked.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water,  salted  as  above,  and  keep 
them  boiling  for  about  7  or  8  minutes.  Shrimps  should  be  done  in  the 
same  way ;  but  less  time  must  be  allowed.  It  may  easily  be  known 
when  they  are  done  by  their  changing  colour.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  over-boiled,  as  they  then  become  tasteless  and 
indigestible. 

Time, — Prawns,  about  8  minutes ;  shrimps,  about  5  minutes. 

Average  cost,  prawns,  2«.  per  lb. ;  shrimps,  6df.  per  pint. 

Seasonable  all  the  year. 

TO  DBES8  FBA-WlSrS. 

300.  Cover  a  dish  with  a  large  cup  reversed,  and  over  that  lay  a 
small  white  napkin.  Arrange  the  prawns  on  it  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  and  garnish  with  plenty  of  parsley. 

BOIIiED  8AI1MON. 

301.  IvoBESiEKTS.— 6  oz.  of  salt  to  caoh  gallon  of  water,— sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  fish. 

Mode, — Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  and  be  particular  that  no  blood 
is  left  inside ;  lay  it  in  the  fish-kettle  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
cover  it»  adding  salt  in  the  above  proportion.  Bring  it  quickly  to  a 
boil,  take  off  all  the  scum,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  fish  is 
done,  which  will  be  when  the  meat  separates  easily  from  the  bone. 
Experience  alone  can  teach  the  cook  to  fix  the  time  for  boiling  fish ; 
but  it  is  especially  to  be  remembered,  that  it  should  never  be  under- 
dressed,  as  then  nothing  is  more  im wholesome.  Neither  let  it  remain 
in  the  kettle  after  it  is  sufficiently  cooked,  as  that  4ould  render  it 
insipid,  watery,  and  colourless.  Drain  it,  and  if  not  wanted  for  a  few 
minutes,  keep  it  Warm  by  means  of  warm  cloths  laid  over  it.  Serve 
on  a  hot  napkin,  garnish  with  cut  lemon  and  parsley,  and  send  lobster 
or  shrimp  sauce,  and  plain  melted  butter  to  table  with  it.  A  dish  of 
dressed  cucumber  usually  accompanies  this  fish. 

Iime,^%  minutes  to  each  lb.  for  large  thick  salmon ;  6  minutes 
for  thin  fish.    Average  cost,  in  full  season.  Is,  Sd,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  August. 

Sufficient,  i  lb.,  or  rather  less,  for  each  person. 
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Note. — Cut  lemon  should  be  put  on  the  table  with  this  fish ;  and  a  little  of 
the  juice  squeezed  over  it  is  considered  by  many  persons  a  most  agreeable 
addition.  Boiled  peas  are  also,  by  some  connoisseurs,  considered  especially 
adapted  to  be  served  with  salmon. 

To  Choosb  Salmon. — To  be  good,  the  belly  should  be  firm  and  thick,  which 
may  readily  be  ascertained  by  feeling  it  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  thid  fish  having  red  gills,  though  given  as  a  standing  rule  in 
most  cookery-books,  as  a  sign  of  its  goodness,  is  not  at  all' to  be  relied  on,  as 
this  quality  can  be  easily  given  them  by  art. 

SAliMON  AND  CAFEB  SAUCE. 

303.  IiroBEDisirFS.— 2  alioes  of  salmon,  ^Ib.  batter,  i  teasfKHmM  of 
chopped  parsley,  1  shalot ;  salt,  pepper,  and  g];ated  nutmeg  to  taate. 

Mode, — Lay  the  salmon  in  a  baking-dish,  place  pieces  of  butter 
over  it,  and  add  the  other  ingredients,  rubbing  a  little  of  the  seasoning 
into  the  fish ;  baste  it  frequently ;  when  done,  take  it  out  and  drain 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  lay  it  in  a  dish,  pour  caper  sauce  over  it,  and 
serve.  Salmon  dressed  in  this  way,  with  tomato  sauce,  is  very 
delieious. 

Time, —AhoxLt  5  hour.    Average  cost,  1«.  Zd,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  April  to  August. 

Stiffident  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Thb  Migbatosy  Habits  ov  thb  Salmoit.  —  The  instinct  with  whioh  the  salmon 
rerisitB  its  native  riyer,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  its  natoral 
history.  As  the  swallow  returns  annually  to  its  nest,  so  it  returns  to  tiie  same  spot  to 
deposit  its  ova.  This  fact  would  seem  to  have  been  repeatedly  proved.  M.  De  Lande 
fastened  a  copper  ring  round  a  salmon's  tail,  and  found  that,  for  three  saccessive  seasons, 
it  returned  to  the  same  place.  Dr.  Bloch  states  that  gold  and  silver  rings  have  been 
attached  by  eastern  princes  to  salmon,  to  prove  that  a  communication  existed  between 
the  Fersiam  Chilf  and  the  Caspian  and  Northern  Seat,  and  th«t'  tiie  experiment 
succeeded. 

COIjLABEB  SAIiMOir. 

303.  Ikgeedeents. — A  piece  of  salmon,  say  3  lbs.,  a  high  seasoning 
of  salt,  pounded  mace,  and  pepper ;  water  and  vinegar,  3  bay-leaves. 

J8foe?e.— Split  the  fish ;  scale,  bone,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  clean ; 
wipe  it,  and  rub  in  the  seasoning  inside  and  out ;  roll  it  up,  and  bind 
firmly ;  lay  it  in  a  kettle,  cover  it  with  vinegar  and  water  (^  vinegar, 
in  proportion  to  the  water) ;  add  the  bay-leaves  and  a  good  seasoning 
of  salt  and  whole  pepper,  and  simmer  till  done.  Do  not  remove  the 
lid.  Serve  with  melted  butter  or  anchovy  sauce.  For  preserving 
the  collared  fish,  boil  up  ^e  liquor  in  which  it  was  cooked,  and 
add  a  little  more  vinegar.    Pour  over  when  cold. 

Time— I  hour,  or  rather  more. 

HA.BITAT  OP  THE  Salmoit. — The  salmon  is  styled  by  Walton  the  "  king  of  fresh-water 
fish,"  and  is  found  distributed  over  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Britain  to 
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yinrn}tft>i%tTritj  but  ia  never  ibimd  in  w«na  lAtitudes,  nor  has  it  ever  been  oao^t  even  to 
Ut  KWth  as  the  Mediternwean.  It  Uvea  in  &eab  a*  weU  aa  in  aalt  watera,  d^oaitinx  ita 
sjpawn  in  the  fonnar,  bondreda  of  milea  firan  the  nu>atha  of  aome  of  thoae  m«ra  to  wEich 
it  baa  been  known  to  reaort.  In  1859,  great  efEbrts  were  made  to  intvoduee  thia  flab  into 
the  Auatralian  ooLroiea ;  and  it  ia  believed  that  the  attempt,  ftfter  many  difflnttltiaa,  which 
were  very  skilf^y  overcome,  haa  been  BoooeBafal. 


CBIMFSD   SALMOIT. 

304.  Balmoxi  is  frequently  dressed  in  this  way  at  many  fashionable 
tables,  but  must  be  very  fresh,  and  cut  into  slioes  2  or  3  inches  thiok. 
Lay  these  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  1  hour ;  have  ready  some  boiling 
water,  salted,  as  in  recipe  No.  801,  and  well  skimmed;  put  in 
the  fish,  and  simmer  gently  for  \  hour,  or  rather  more ;  should  it  be 
yery  thick,  garnish  the  same  as  boiled  salmon,  and  serve  with  the 
same  sauces. 

lYme.— J  hour,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  sise. 


m 


TEB  BALVOir. 


Note, — Never  use  vinegar  with  sahnon,  as 
it  spoils  the  taste  and  colour  of  the  fish. 

Thb  Saucov  Tbibb.— This  is  the  Abdominal 
fish,  forming  the  fourth  of  the  orders  of  Linnaeus. 
They  are  distinguished  from  other  fishes  by  having 
two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  hindmost  is  fleshy 
and  without  rays.     They  have  teeth  both  on 

the  tongue  and  im  Uie  jawa,  whilst  the  body  ia  covered  with  sound  ^nd  minutely  striated 
Boales. 

OUBHTBB  BAIiMOXr. 

305.  IiTGBSPiXNTS.— Any  remains  of  boiled  salmon,  |  pint  of  strong 
or  medium  stock  (No.  105),  1  onion,  1  tablespoonfol  of  ourry-powder, 
1  teaspoonfal  of  Harvey's  sauce,  1  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  1  oz. 
of  butter,  the  juice  of  |  lemon,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode, — Cut  up  the  onions  into  small  pieces,  and  fry  them  of  a  pale 
brown  in  the  butter ;  add  all  the  ingredients  but  the  salmon,  and 
simmer  gently  till  the  onion  is  tender,  occasionally  stirring  the 
contents ;  cut  the  salmon  into  small  square  pieces,  carefully  take 
away  all  skin  and  bone,  lay  it  in  the  stewpan,  and  let  it  gradually 
heat  through ;  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  l(mg; 

2Vm«.— }  hour.    Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  fish,  9d, 

Gsowirat  ov  XHB  Saluoit. — ^At  the  latter  end  of  the  year— aome  as  soon  aa  November- 
salmon  b^(in  to  prets  up  the  rivers  as  far  as  thev  can  reach,  in  order  to  deposit  their  spawn, 
which  they  do  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  about  eighteen  inches  deep.  Here  it  lies  buried  tUl 
the  springy  when,  about  the  Utter  end  of  March,  it  begins  to  exclude  the  voung,  whi^ 

SraduaUy  increase  to  four  or  five  indies  in  length,  wad  are  then  termed  smelts  or  smouts. 
bout  tiae  beginning  of  May,  the  river  seems  tobe  alive  with  them,  and  there  is  no  forming 
an  ideft  of  thor  numbers  vnthout  having  seen  them.  A  seasonable  flood,  however,  comes, 
and  hurries  them  to  the  "  great  deep : "  whence,  about  the  middle  of  June,  they  oom- 
mence  their  return  to  the  river  a^ain.  By  this  time  l^ey  are  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  progreraively  increase,  both  m  number  and  size,  till  about  the  end  of  July,  when 
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thsy  have  become  large  enough  to  be  denominated  grilse.  Earljr  in  Ausuat  th^  become 
fewer  in  numbers,  but  of  greater  sise,  having  advanced  to  a  weight  of  firom  six  to  nine 
pounds.  This  rapidity  of  growth  appean  surprising,  and  realizes  the  remark  of  Walton, 
that  "  the  sahnlet  becomes  a  salmon  in  as  snort  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose." 
Recent  writers  have,  however,  thrown  considerable  doubts  on  this  quick  growth  of  the 
salmons 

SALMON  CITTIjETS. 

306.  Cut  the  slices  1  inch  thick,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  hatter  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  lay  each  slice  on  a  separate  piece, 
with  their  ends  twisted ;  hroil  gently  over  a  clear  fire,  and  serve 
with  anchovy  or  caper  sauce.  When  higher  seasoning  is  required, 
add  a  few  chopped  herhs  and  a  little  spice. 

Time,— 5  to  10  minutes. 

SAIiMON  A  IjA   GEigrEVESE. 

307.  Ingbediekts.-— 2  slices  of  salmon,  2  chopped  shalots,  a  little 
parsley,  a  small  bunch  of  herhs,  2  bay-leaves,  2  carrots,  pounded  mace, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  4  tablespoonfols  of  Madeira,  i  pint  of  white 
stock  (No.  107)  f  thickening  of  butter  and  fiour,  1  teaspoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  the  juice  of  1  lemon,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode, — ^£.ub  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  over  with  butter,  and  put  in 
the  shalots,  herbs,  bay-leaves,  carrots,  mace,  and  seasoning ;  stir 
them  for  10  minutes  over  a  clear  fire,  and  add  the  Madeira  or  sherry ; 
simmer  gently  for  i  hour,  and  strain  through  a  sieve  over  the  fish, 
which  stew  in  this  gravy.  As  soon  as  the  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
take  away  all  the  liquor,  except  a  little  to  keep  the  salmon  moist,  and 
put  it  into  another  stewpan  ;  add  the  stock,  thicken  with  butter  and 
flour,  and  put  in  the  anchovies,  lemon-juice,  cayenne,  and  salt ;  lay 
the  salmon  on  a  hot  dish,  pour  over  it  part  of  the  sauce,  and  serve 
the  remainder  in  a  tureen. 

lYmc— Ij  hour.    Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  3«.  6d, 

/Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

PICKLED  SALMON. 

308.  Ingredients. — Salmon,  i  oz.  of  whole  pepper,  i  oz.  of  whole 
allspice,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  2  bay-leaves,  equal  quantities  of  vinegar 
and  the  liquor  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled. 

Mode, — After  the  fish  comes  from  table,  lay  it  in  a  nice  dish  with  a 
vcover  to  it,  as  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  air,  and  take  away  the 
bone ;  boil  the  liquor  and  vinegar  with  the  other  ingredients  for 
10  minutes,  and  let  it  stand  to  get  cold ;  pour  it  over  the  salmon,  and 
in  12  hours  this  will  be  fit  for  the  table. 

Time,  10  minutes. 


jces*  consifltB  in  gulittlag  tbft  flih,  mbb^  it  with  ult, 
e  ia  toba  pTDvidAd  for  (^  pnrT>ofl«.  Here  it  ii  kept 
t»ken  oat,  preeKd  tmd  packed  in  oBekt,  with  li^en  of 

POTTmS   BAZ.MOir. 

309,  iHSBEDiRTtB. — Salmon ;  pounded  maoe,  oIotsb,  uid  pepper  to 
taste;   3  bay-leBves,  jib.  bntter. 

Jfotfe.— Skin  tlie  salmon,  and  clean  it  thoroaghly  by  -wiping  with  a 
cloth  Cirater  woiid  spoil  it) ;  out  it  into  Bqusre  pitoea,  wbioli  rob  with 
salt;  let  them  remain  till  thoroa^hly  drained,  then  lay  them  in  a 
diah  with  the  other  iugredienta,  and  bake.  When  qnite  done,  drain 
them  from  the  gravy,  press  into  pots  for  use,  and,  when  cold,  pour 
over  it  clarified  butter. 

Time. — |  hoar. 

Av  AT^nnos  ur  tbb  SiuiOR. — Tha  i^mon  a  uid  Co  heT9  vi  STnvon  to  uijtJiing 
red;  henoe,  AebermenannndinHtcluivit  donot  webr  jkcketa  or  o»pfl  of  tbat  oolonr. 
PoDtoppidui  iImo  B7B,  tlut  it  fau  an  abhorrence  of  oatfidti,  uid  if  an;  happeiu  to  b* 

'*■ — '-  "■-  -' "■  ■■ — ■■-  it  tmmediaCelj  fonakfe  them.    The  remedT  adoptad 

,.,. — n_.,i  _. —  i.-i.-j  . — I     ii  food,  aalion. 


BAKBD  8MA-BBBAK. 

310.  iNaBEDTENTS.— I  bream.  Seasoning  \o  taste  of  salt,  pepper, 
and  cayenne ;  i  Ih.  of  bntter. 

ifrnfe.— Well  wash  the  bream,  bat  do  not  remove  tiie  seales,  and 
wipe  away  all  moisture  with  a  nice  dry  cloth.  SeasoD  it  inside 
and  out  with  salt,  pepper,  and  oayenne,  and  lay  it  in  a  baking-dish. 
Place  the  butter,  in  small  pieces,  npon  the  fish,  and  bake  for  rather 
more  than  i  an  hour.  To  stuff  this  fish  before  baking,  will  be  found  a 
great  improvement. 

Time. — Bather  more  tlian  }  an  hour. 

SeasoniAle  in  summer. 

tfatt,~Tha  fiah  may  bs  broiled  over  a 
nice  oleuT  fire,  and  Berred  -with  a  good 
broim  graTy  or  white  sauce,  or  it  may  be 
stewed  in  wine. 
Tei  8u-Bnui. 


'El  Su-Bntx.— Thia  ii  an  abnndaiit  flab  in 
rnwall,  and  it  ia  tttaveDtij  found  in  the  fi>h- 
rket  of  H*stin(9  donng  tlia  ininniFr  moatlu, 


dyeleanaed,  theflflh  ah 


"Wlentliorotiriilreli.^ , 

betikenoff.    b^italaitabonld  be  broiled,  ti 

Boor  its  Utile  to  keep  Uieonleriiaaeontire.    Wi ,—„..„. 

tnn  off  without  dtSouL^,  and  the  mnaolo  honoath.  aatorated  in  ite  ot 
which  (ha  obtaide  AOreriDg  hju  retained,  will  ba  of  good  Okvoht." 


IM 
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irO  DBXS8  SHAD. 

311.  Ingeedierts.— 1  shad,  oil,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Jlfoefe.—Scale,  empty  and  wash  the  fish  carefully,  and  make  two  or 

three  incisions  across  the  back.    Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
let  it  remain  in  oil  for  i  hour.    BroU  it  on  both  sides  orer  a  dear  fire, 

and  serve  with  caper  sauce.    This  fish 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  Frenoh»  and 
by  them  is  cohsidered  excellent. 
Jww.—Nearly  I  hour. 
Average  cost, — ^Seldom  bought. 
Seasonable  from  April  to  June. 

THB  SHAD.  Ths  Shad.— This  ii  a  ■aH;<wal»r  fiah,  bat  is 

lield  in  little  esteem.     It  enters  onr  rivers  to 
spawn  in  May,  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  taken  opposite  the  Iiile  of  Dogs,  in  the 

POTTED  SHBIMPS. 

312.  iNGEEprEKTS.— 1  pint  of  shelled  shrimps,  J  lb.  of  fresh  butter, 
1  blade  of  pounded  mace,  cayenne  to  taste;  ^7hen  liked,  a  little 
nutmeg. 

Mode, — Have  ready  a  pint  of  picked  shrimps,  and  put  them,  with 
the  other  ingredients,  into  a  stewpan ;  let  them  heat  gradually  in  the 
butter,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  into  small  pots,  and  when  cold, 
cover  with  melted  butter,  and  caref  oUy  exclude  the  air. 

Time, — j  hour  to  soak  in  the  butter. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  Is,  Zd, 


BUTTEBED  PBAWK"S  OB  SHBIMPS. 

313.  Ingeedients.—I  pint  of  picked  prawns  or  shrimps,  f  pint  of 
stock  Ko.  lOi,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour;  salt,  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode,-^Yiokihe  prawns  or  shrimps,  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
the  stock ;  add  a  thickeniag  of  butter  and  flour ;  season,  and  simmer 

gently  for  3  minutes.    Serve  on  a  dish 
garnished  with  fried  bread  or  toasted 
sippets.    Cream  sauce  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  gravy. 
Time, — 3  minutes. 
Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  Is,  id, 

ISE  8HBUCP.  ^^n  Shsihp.— This  shoU-flah  is  smaller  than 

the  prawn>  and- is  greatly  relished  in  London  as 
a  delicacy.  It  inhabits  most  of  the  sandy  shores  of  Borope,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
especially  famous  for  them. 


BOZLXD  uuva, 

314.  IiroKEDiEiTTS.— J  lb.  of  salt  to  eacb  gallon  of  water. 
JfoA.— Cleaase  and  akin  &9  Bk&te,  lafit  in  a  fish-kettle,  irith 

Bnffioient  water  \o  oorer  it,  salted  in  the  above  proportion.  Let  it 
sinnner  verf  gentl;  till  done ;  then  dish  it  on  a  hat  napkin,  and  seire 
with  Bhrimp,  lobster,  01  oapei  sance. 

Time. — Aooording:  to  nztftrata  i  to  1  horn.   Average  eott,  id,  pet  lb. 

SeMomAlt  from  Angort  te  ApriL 

OHIMPBD  "BTATBIi 

315.  iRBHKDiEirrs. — J  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Jf«dl>.— Clean,  skin,  and  ont  the  flab  bto  alioes,  whieh  roU  and 

tie  lonnd  with  string.  Haye  teady  Boma  water  highly  wlted, 
put  in  the  fish,  and  boil  till  it  is  done.  Drain  well,  remore  the 
Btrinf,  dish  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  lerTe  with  the  aame  sanoea  as 
above.  Skate  shonld  never  be  eaten  ont  of  aeaaon,  as  it  ia  liable  to 
pmdnce  diarrhtea  and  other  diseases.  It  may  be  dished  without  a 
napkin,  and  the  aanee  poured  over. 

TimB, — About  20  ntinutea.    At&'oge  cost,  id.  per  lb. 
'     StatpwAle  from  Aimnrt  to  April. 

To  CHOOM  Skath. — This  fish  Bhould  be  chosen  for  its  flrmneas,  breadth, 
and  thickneee,  and  should  have  a  creamy  appearaneo.  When  orimped,  it 
should  not  b«  keptlongecthanaday'ortwo, 
as  all  kinds  of  arimpcd  Bah  aoon  bsoome  soot. 

Tei  BlAts,— Thia  ii  onB  of  tlia  iwf  tribe,  ud 
is  oitnBiely  BAuDduit  and  chemp  in  ike  Bsidag 
tomrn  of  "■■gi'"'<  Ttaa  fiMh  it  wbite,  thick,  and 
BtnifiiUBCi  Imt,  m  iuppOHi,  from  Iti  bmg  h 
^■nUftd,  It  la  eMenned  Ini  than  it  oiglit  tabe 
oa  aMDOBt  of  Ita  BsSritifa  ^gpertiaa,  and  the  ^ 
Mia  irith  vhioh  it  ii  dignted.  It  is  much  im- 
piMad  by  arki^u  1  In  lAlek  itata  it  I*  taatHj 
Bold  in  London.  ThA  Tsours&ci  diflbn  tnm  tho 
Ina  Ikata  I7  baiiDi  large  iplnH  In  ib  bask,  of 
wUeb  tba  other  ia  deitltnta.  It  ia  takaa  in  fraat 
abimdanoe  during  Oe  apriiv  and  aommer  montlig, 
bat  ita  flnh  ii  not  ao  good  aa  it  la  in  Koraiabei.    It  la.  In  KEiTd  to  onalltT,  inferior 


8KATB  VIl'SU  fUJPEB  8AUOX]  (a 

316.  TifGXEDmiTS. — 2  or  3  slioesof  skate,  i  pint  of  vinegar,  2az.  of 
salt,  i  teaspoonfol  of  pepper,  1  sliced  onion,  a  small  bnnoh  of  parsley, 
S  bar-leaves,  2  or  S  sprigs  of  t^iyme,  suffieient  wafer  to  cover  the  fish. 

JTmIs.— Put  in  a  fith-kettle  all  the  above  ingredients,  and  simmer 
the  slnta  in  them  till  tender.    Wben  it  is  done,  skin  it  neatly,  and 
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pour  over  it  sbme  of  the  liquor  in  whioh  it  has  been  boiling.  Drain  it, 
put  it  on  a  hot  dish,  pour  oyer  it  caper  sauce,  and  send  some  of  the 
latter  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

Time. — |  hour.    Average  cost,  id,  per  lb. 

'  Seasonable  from  August  to  April. 

yoie, — Skate  may  alio  be  served  with  onion  sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter. 

SMAIiIi  SKATE  FBIED. 

317.  Ikgbesients.— Skate,  sufi&cient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  1  sliced  onion,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  the  juice 
of  i  lemon,  hot  dripping. 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  skate,  lay  them  in  a  dish,  with  sufficient  vinegar 
to  cover  them ;  add  the  salt,  pepper,  onion,  parsley,  and  lemon-juice, 
and  let  the  fish  remain  in  this  pickle  for  l|  hour.  Then  drain  them 
well,  flour  them,  and  fry  of  a  nice  brown,  in  hot  dripping.  They  may 
be  served  either  with  or  without  sauce.  Skate  is  not  good  if  dressed 
too  fresh,  unless  it  is  crimped ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  kept  for  a  day, 
but  not  long  enough  to  produce  a  disagreeable  smell* 

Time, — 10  minutes.    Average  cost,  id,  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  April. 

Othxb  spsciss  of  Skatb. — Besides  the  true  skate,  there  are  seTeral  other  ^eeies 
found  in  our  seas.  These  are  known  as  the  white  skate,  the  long-nosed  skate;  and  the 
Homelyn  ray,  which  are  of  inferior  quality,  though  often  crimped,  and  sold  for  true 
skate. 

TO  BAKE  SMELTS. 

318.  Ingredients. — 12  smelts,  bread  crumbs,  j  lb.  of  fresh  butter, 
2  blades  of  pounded  mace ;  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Mode. — ^Wash,  and  dry  the  fish  thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  and  arrange 
them  nicely  in  a  flat  baking-dish.  Cover  them  with  fine  bread  crumbs, 
and  place  little  pieces  of  butter  all  over  them.  Season  and  bake  for 
15  minutes.  Just  before  serving,  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and 
garnish  with  Med  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

Time. — J  hour.    Average  cost,  2s.  per  dozen. 

Seasonable  &om  October  to  May. 

Sufficient  for  6  persons. 

To  Choose  Smelts. — When  good,  this  fish  is  of  a  fine  silvery  appearance, 
and  when  alive,  their  backs  are  of  a  dark  brown  shade,  which,  after  death, 
fades  to  a  light  fawn.  They  ought  to  have  a  refreshing  fragrance,  resembling* 
that  of  a  cucumber. 

The  Odoub  ov  ths  SMSLT.—This  peculiarity  in  the  smelt  has  been  compared,  by 
some,  to  the  fragrance  of  a  cucumber,  and  by  others,  to  that  of  a  violet.  It  is  a  very- 
elegant  fish,  and  formerly  abounded  in  the  Thames.  The  AOkcuriMt  or  sand  smelt,  i's 
sometimes  sold  for  the  true  one ;  but  it  is  an  inferior  fish,  being  drier  in  the  quality  of  its 
flesh.    On  the  south  coast  of  England,  where  the  true  smelt  is  rare,  it  is  plentifiil. 


TO  "FBY  SUBLTS. 

3ig.  Inqbidiemib.— Egg  and  bread  cnunlM,  a  little  flonr;  bailing 
lard. 

JUode. — Smelts  abonld  be  very  fresh,  uid  sot  waihed  more  than 
ia  neoesaary  to  elean  them.  Dry  tliem  in  a  cloth,  lightly  flonr,  dip 
them  in  eg^,  and  sprinkle  over  with  very  fine  bread  oramba,  and  pnt 
them  into  boiling  lard.  Fry  of  a  uiee  pale  brown,  and  be  carf  ful  not 
to  take  off  the  light  longhiuss  of  the  crumbs,  or  their  beauty  will  be 
spoiled.  Dry  them  before  the  fire  on  a  drainer,  and  serve  with  plain 
melted  butter.  Xhia  fish  is  often  naed 
as  a  garnishing. 

Time.— 5  minutes.  ' 

Average  coat,  2».  per  dozen. 

SeaaonabU  from  October  to  May. 

Tea  Srinr. — TliiB  ia  ■  delionte  littla  Afth,  uid 

tnwBmfllt  JHentirAlTcDDflnfldto  thewutam  uid 

„.. ,  "ritjuo.    It  «IT  welj  .entarei  fai  from  the  shore,  una  is  pl.-atiTid 


BAKED  BOLES. 

330.  Ihsbsdibiitb. — 2  soles,  jib.  of  butter,  ^g,  and  bread  onunbs, 
minoedpaieley,  lglassofsIieTry,lemon-juice;  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste. 
Made.  —  Clean,  akin,  and  well  wash  the  fish,  and  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  a  olot^.  Brush  them  over  with  egg,  apriokle  with 
bread  cruinba  mixed  with  a  little  minced  parsley,  lay  them  in  a 
\a^  flat  baking-dish,  white  aide  uppermost ;  or  if  it  will  not  hold 
tiie  two  soles,  they  may  each  be  laid  on  a  dish  by  itself;  bat  they 
ttmst'  not  be  put  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Helt  the  hotter,  and 
poor  it  over  the  whole,  and  bake  for  20  minutes.  Take  a  portion  of  the 
graTy  that  flows  from  the  fish,  add  the  wine,  lemon-juioe,  and  eeaaoa- 
ing,  give  it  one  hoil,  skim,  pour  it  under  the  fish,  and  serve. 
3Vm«.— 20  minutes.    Average  cost,  U.  to  2e.  per  pair. 

Seaeonaile  at  any  time. _^,f..,_        — 'Z^tr^ 

Siifflcient  for  4  or  fi  persona.  ^^^tfB^^^h^^-^' 

To  CBODBE  SOLEB.— This  flsh  shoal<l  be   ^^^^^^SB^^^^^^ 

hoik  Uiick   and   firm.      If  the  skin   is   H^^^B^^E^^^^^ 

difEcult  to  be  taken  off,  aad  the  flesh  looks    P^^^^^|^^^^^^BL 

grey,  it  is  good.  ^  '    ^^^9^H^H|f. 

pomt  of  aicBllBDce  (nuan;  oor  flU  flih.     It  ia      ~  -'  ' ' 

ilmiiiluit  on  Ch«  British  couta,  but  Uii«e  of  the  mi  BOis. 
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BOrLED  SOLES. 

321 .  LsTGREDiENTS.— J  lb.  Salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

J!fo£^.— Cleanse  and  wash  the  fish  carefully,  cut  off  the  fins,  but  do 
not  skin  it.  Lay  it  in  a  fish-kettle,  with  suffieient  oold  water  to 
oover  it,  salted  in  the  above  proportion.  Let  it  gradaally  oome  to  a 
boil,  and  keep  it  simmering  for  a  few  minntes,  aco(»*ding  to  the  size 
of  the  fish.  Dish  it  on  a  hot  napkin  after  well  draining  it,  and  garnish 
with  parsley  and  out  lemon.  Shrimp,  or  lobster  saaoe,  and  i^ain 
melted  butter,  are  usually  sent  to  table  with  this  dish. 

2Yme.— After  the  water  boils,  7  minutes  for  a  middling-sized  sole. 

Average  eoit,  U.  to  2»,  per  pair. 

iS^^HoMii^'^l  middling-sized  sole  for  2  persons* 

• 

SOLE  OB  COD  FIB. 

322.  Ii7a£EDiENis.—The  remains  of  cold  boiled  sole  or  cod,  seasoning 
to  taste  of  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  maoe,  1  dozen  oysters  to  eadi  lb. 
of  fish,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  white  stock,  1  teacupfol  of  cream  thickened 
with  fiour,  puff  paste. 

J£b6fe.— Clear  the  fi^h  £rom  the  bones,  lay  it  in  a  pie-dish,  and  be- 
tween each  layer  put  a  few  oynten  and  a  little  seasoning ;  add  the 
stock,  and,  when  liked,  a  small  quantity  of  butter ;  cover  with  puff 
paste,  and  bake  for  i  hour.  Bdi  the  oream  with  sufficient  fiour  to 
thicken  it ;  pour  in  the  pie,  and  serve. 

Time, — ^  hour.    Average  coH  for  this  quantity,  i(kL 

Seasonable  Bt  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

SOLES  WITH  OBEAM  8A17CS!. 

323.  Ingeedients.-- 2  soles ;  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace  to 
taste ;  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  salt  and  water,  \  pint  of  cream. 

jlfoefe.— Skin*  mwik^  and  fillet  the  soles,  and  divide  each  fillet  in 
2  pieces ;  lay  them  in  edd  salt  and  water,  which  bring  gradually  to  a 
boil.  When  the  water  boils,  take  out  the  fish,  lay  it  in  a  delicately  dean 
stswpm,  and  oover  with  the  cream.  Add  the  seasoning,  simmer  very 
gatly  for  t^  minutes,  and,  just  before  serving,  put  in  the  lemon- 
juice.  The  fillets  may  be  rolled,  and  secured  by  means  of  a  skewer ; 
but  this  is  not  so  economical  a  way  of  dressing  them,  as  double  the 
quantity  of  cream  is  required. 

2Vme.— 10  minutes  in  the  cream. 
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Average  cost,  f^m  1$,  to  2s,  per  pair.       Seaaonahle  at  any  time. 

Student  for  4  or  5  persons. 

This  will  be  found  a  most  delicate  and  delioions  dish. 

Tki  Sols  a.  vatoxtbixi  wxtk  chi  AHOznrf  GBnxs.— This  flah  was  much  sovffht 
after  by  the  ancient  Oreeks  on  soooont  of  its  light  snd  nourishing  qoslities.  The  briU|the 
Acmndsr,  the  diamond  and  Dutch  j^aioe,  which,  with  the  8<^,  were  known  under  the 
gaosnl  name  of  pautm,  ware  all  equalljMtoemed,  and  had  gsneraUj  ths  same  qualities 
attributed  to  them. 


niitiBTBB  SOIilGS  ▲  LITAIiIBinSlB. 

334*  Inobediekts.— 2  soles ;  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg  to 
taste ;  q^^  and  bread  orombs,  batter,  tiie  joioe  of  1  lemon. 

Mode, — Skin,  and  carefully  wash  the  soles,  separate  the  meat  from 
the  bone,  and  dlTide  each  fillet  in  two  pieces.  Brush  them  oyer  with 
white  of  eggt  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and  seasoning,  and  put 
them  in  a  baking-dish.  Place  small  pieces  of  butter  orer  the  whole, 
and  bake  for  i  hour.  When  they  are  nearly  done,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  over  them,  and  lerye^  on  a  dish,  with  Italian  sauce  {ue 
Sauces)  poufied  over. 

TifM. — I  hour.    Average  eo$t,  from  It.  to  2s,  per  pair. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

^HTrnre  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  be  found 
very  delicious. 

TSB  ThkYOTnt  ov  CHS  So&a.-'This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gtevQj  dmends  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  bait  upon  which  the  animal  feeds:  In  natural  jfood  are  small 
crabs  and  shelf-fish.  Its  colour  also  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  ground  where  it  feeds ; 
for  if  this  be  white,  then  the  sole  is  called  the  white,  or  lemon  sole ;  but  if  tiie  bottom  be 
muddy,  then  it  is  called  the  black  sole.  SmaU-sixed  sdiM,  saogM  in  shaOow  water  on 
the  coastSj  are  the  best  in  flavour. 


FBIOASSEED  SOLES. 

395.  iNGBEDiEirrs.— -2  middling-sized  soles,  1  small  one,  i  tea- 
spoonftil  of  chopped  lemon-peel,  1  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
little  grated  bread ;  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  to  taste ;  1  egg,  2  oz. 
butter,  k  pint  of  good  gravy,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  port  wine,  cayenne 
and  lemon- juice  to  taste. 

Mode,— Yiy  the  soles  of  a  nice  brown,  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  327, 
and  drain  them  weU  from  fat.  Take  all  the  meat  from  the  small 
8(de,  chop  it  fine,  and  mix  with  it  the  lemon-peel,  pairsley,  bread,  and 
seasoning ;  work  altogether,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  the  butter ; 
make  this  into  small  balls,  and  fry  them.  Thicken  the  gravy  with 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  add  the  port  wine,  cayenne,  and  lemon- 
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juice;  lay  in  the  2  soles  and  balls;  let  them  simmer  gently  for 
5  minutes ;  serve  hot,  and  garnish  with  cut  lemon. 

Time.— 10  minutes  to  fry  the  soles. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  3«. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.    S^ffficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

How  SoLSS  ABE  CAUGHT. — ^The  mstrtiment  U8aa%  employed  is  a  trawl  net,  which  is 
shaped  like  a  pocket,  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  rang,  and  open  at  the  month  from 
tliirty-two  to  forty  feet,  and  three  dee^).  This  is  digged  along  the  ground  by  the 
vessel,  and  on  the  art  of  the  fisherman  in  its  employment,  in  a  great  measure  depends  the 
quality  of  the  fish  he  catches.  If,  for  example,  he  drags  the  net  too  quickly,  all  that 
are  caught  are  swept  rapidly  to  the  end  of  the  net,  ^ere  they  are  smothered,  and 
sometimes  destroyed.  A  medium  has  to  be  observed,  in  order  that  as  few  as  possible 
escape  being  caught  in  the  net,  and  as  many  as  possible  preserved  alive  in  it. 

FBIED  FHiIiETED  SOLES. 

326.  Soles  for  fOleting  should  be  large,  as  the  flesh  can  be  more  easily 
separated  from  the  bones,  and  there  is  less  waste.  Skin  and  wash 
the  iisb,  and  raise  the  meat  carefully  from  the  bones,  and  divide  it 
into  nice  handsome  pieces.  The  more  usual  way  is  to  roll  the  fillets, 
after  dividing  each  one  in  two  pieces,  and  either  bind  them  round 
with  twine,  or  run  a  small  skewer  through  them.  Brush  over  with 
Q^%,  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs ;  fry  them  as  directed  in  the  fore- 
going recipe,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  cut  lemon.  When  a 
pretty  dish  is  desired,  this  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  mode  of  dressing 
soles,  as  they  look  much  better  than  when  fried  whole.  {See  Coloured 
Plate  A.)  Instead  of  rolling  the  fillets,  they  may  be  cut  ii|to  square 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  on  the  dish. 

Time, — About  10  minutes.    Average  cost,  from  1«.  to  2s.  per  pair. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient, — 2  large  soles  for  6  persons. 

FBIED  SOLES. 

327.  Ingeedients.— 2  middling-sized  soles,  hot  lard  or  clarified 
dripping,  egg,  and  bread  crumbs. 

Jfodfe.— Skin  and  carefully  wash  the  soles,  and  cut  of£  the  fins, 
wipe  them  very  dry,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  cloth  until  it  is  time 
to  dress  them.  Have  ready  some  fine  bread  crumbs  and  beaten  Q%g  ; 
dredge  the  soles  with  a  little  flour,  brush  them  over  with  Qgg,  and 
cover  with  bread  crumbs.  Put  them  in  a  deep  pan,  with  plenty 
of  clarified  dripping  or  lard  (when  the  expense  is  not  objected  to,  oil 
is  still  better)  heated,  so  that  it  may  neither  scorch  the  dsh  nor  make 
them  sodden.  When  they  are  suifficiently  cooked  on  one  side,  turn 
them  carefully,  and  brown  them  on  the  other :  they  may  be  considered 
ready  when  a  thick  smoke  rises.    Lift  them  out  carefully,  and  lay 
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them  before  the  fire  on  a  reversed  sieve  and  soft  paper,  to  absorb  the 
fat.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  this,  as  nothing  is  more 
disagreeable  than  greasy  fish :  this  may  be  always  avoided  by  dress-  ' 
ing  them  in  good  time,  and  allowing  a  few  minutes  for  them  to  get 
thoroughly  crisp,  and  free  from  greasy  moisture.  Dish  them  on  a 
hot  napkin,  garnish  with  cut  lemon  and  fried  parsley,  and  send  them 
to  table  with  shrimp  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Time, — 10  minutes  for  large  soles ;  less  time  for  small  ones. 

Average  cost,  from  1«.  t^2«.  per  pair. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

SOIiES  WTTH  MUSHBOOMS. 

328.  IsGRKDiENTS. — 1  pint  of  milk,  1  pint  of  water,  1  oz.  butter, 
1  oz.  salt,  a  little  lemon-juice,  2  middling-sized  soles. 

Modc^ClesLnae  the  soles,  but  do  not  skin  them,  and  lay  them  in  a 
fish-kettle,  with  the  milk,  water,  butter,  salt,  and  lemon-juice.  Bring 
them  gradually  to  boil,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  till  done, 
which  will  be  in  about  7  minutes.  Take  them  up,  drain  them  well  on 
a  oloth,  put  them  on  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  good  mushroom 
sauce.    {See  Sauces.) 

Time, — ^After  the  water  boils,  7  minutes. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Stifficient  for  4  persons. 

SPBATS. 

329.  Sprats  should  be  cooked  very  fresh,  which  can  be  ascertained  by 
their  bright  and  sparkling  eyes.  Wipe  them  dry ;  fasten  them  in  rows 
by  a  skewer  run  through  the  eyes ;  dredge  with  fiour,  and  broil  them 
on  a  gridiron  over  a  nice  clear  fire.  The  gridiron  should  be  rubbed 
with  suet.    Serve  very  hot. 

7Vm€.— 3  or  4  minutes.    Average  cost.  Id,  per  lb. 
Seasonable  from  November  to  March. 

To  Choose  Sprats. — Choose  these  from  their  silvery  appeai'ance,  as  the 
blighter  they  are,  so  are  they  the  fresher. 

SPBATS  FBIED  IN  BATTEB. 

330.  Ingeedients. — 2  eggs,  flour,  bread  crumbs ;  seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode, — Wipe  the  sprats,  and  dip  them  in  a  batter  made  of  the  above 
ingredients.  Fry  of  a  nice  brown,  serve  very  hot,  and  garnish  with 
fried  parsley. 

Sprats  may  be  baked  like  herrings.    {See  No.  2G8.) 
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DBIED  8FBATS. 

331.  Dried  sprats  should  be  put  into  a  basin,  and  boiling  water 
poured  over  them ;  they  may  then  be  skinned  and  served,  and  this 
will  be  found  a  much  better  way  than  boiling  them. 

TwM  S71UX. — ^Tliis  loigratoiy  flah  is  rarely  found  longer  than  four  or  fire  inclies,  and 

-visits  the  shores  of  Britain  after  the  herring  and 
other  kinds  of  fish  have  taJcen  their  dqpwtore 
from  them.  On  the  coasts  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Kent,  they  are  very  abundant,  and  firom  400  to 
600  boats  are  e^loyed  in  catohins;  them  during 
the  winter  season,  besides  plentinilly  sapplying 
the  London  market,  they  Are  freqnentljr  sold  at 
sixpence  a  bushel  to  farmers  for  manuring  pur- 
poses. They  enter  the  Thames  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  leare  it  in  Muroh. 
At  Yarmoaui  and  Gravesend  they  are  curedlike  red  herrings. 


XHB  sntAT. 


BAKED  STUBGEOIT. 

333.  iNOBEDiEirrs.— -1  small  sturgeon,  salt  taaSL  pepper  to  taste, 
1  small  bunch  of  herbs,  the  juice  of  i  lemon,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  1  pint  of 
white  wine.         ^ 

Mode. — Cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly,  skin  it,  and  split  it  along  the 
belly  without  separating  it ;  have  ready  a  large  baking-dish,  in  which 
lay  the  fish,  sprinkle  oyer  the  seasoning  and  herbs  yery  finely  minced, 
and  moisten  it  with  the  lemon-juice  and  wine.  Place  the  butter  in 
small  pieces  oyer  the  whole  of  the  fish,  put  it  in  the  oyen,  and  baste 
frequently ;  brown  it  nicely,  and  serye  with  its  own  grayy. 

Time, — ^Nearly  1  hour.    Average  cost,  1«.  to  Is,  6d.  per  lb. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Teb  Stuboeobt. — ^This  fish  commences  the  sixth  of  the  Linnsan  order,  and  all  the 
species  are  large,  seldom  measuring,  when  full>grown,  less  than  three  or  fo«r  feet  in 
length.    Its  flesh  is  reckoned  extremdly  d^cious,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  eanperor 

Severup,  was  so  highly  valued  by  the  ancients, 
that  it  was  brought  to  table  by  servants  crowned 
with  coronets,  and  preceded  by  a  band  of  music^ 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Butic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  of 
the  Danube,  the  Volea,  the  Don,  and  other  large 
rivers.  It  is  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  North 
America,  and  is  occasionally  taken  in  the  Thames, 
as  well  as  in  the  Eske  and  the  Eden.  It  is  one 
of  those  fishes  considered  as  royal  property.  It 
is  from  its  roe  that  eaviarct  a  favourite  food  of 
the  Russians,  is  prepared.  Its  flesh  is  deUcate, 
firm,  and  white,  but  is  rare  in  the  London  market,  where  it  sells  for  1$.  or  1».  6d.  per  lb. 
The  Stbblet  is  a  smaller  species  of  sturgeon,  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea  and  some 
Bussian  rivers.    It  also  is  greauy  prized  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh. 


THE   STURGEOir. 


BOAST  STUBGEON. 

333-  Inqeedients.— Yeal  stuffing,  buttered  paper,  the  tail-end  of  a 
sturgeon. 
Mode, -^CleBusQ  the  fish,  bone  and  skin  it;  make  a  nice  yeal  stuffing 


(ate  FtoMmMta],  and  Sll  it  witli  tlie  part  when  the  bonea  mum  from ; 
HiU  it  in  battered  paper,  bind  it  up  finnl;  with  tape,  like  a  fillet 
of  tmI,  and  Toaat  it  ia  a  Dntoh  «t«l  befbie  a  clear  fire.  Bern  vith 
giwd  brawn  gravy,  or  plain  melted  batter. 

lime. — About  1  honr.    Averagt  eott,  I*,  to  U.  S(^.  per  lb, 

SemKmMe  froM  AngroiA  to  Uanh. 

WfN.-^^tireeaai  amy  b*  pUn-lMfM,  sad  Barred  witit  Dtrteh  sance.  The 
fi«h  i<i  Tetjflim,  end  nqnim  loDK  tailing. 

Bmiun  ■»  *■■  aruaoioT  st  ram  Ascmm^-By  Hw  earfnMi,  ttsllnb  oT  this 
ilflh  WB  oompared  to  ^  unbrou  of  tba  immcvklL  nx  boM  MiMM  basm*  k  bigb 
onlaginm  bpon  it,  uid  uaigiu  it «  pUm  on  th«  lamriom  tablH  of  tha  fwdiw  Ifonnt. 
If  w«  mn-  oedit  >  modern  Imeller  id  Gbim,  Uh  ponl*  ef  tkM  ooirati;  nssnllF 


^  ..-  naj  o»dU  a  moduD 

ttitinly  HMtain  from  it,  uid  Uu  BOTereign  i 

Uii^  oi  diapoaad  it  t*  oalj  ■  Ibw  of  tan  I 


m,  Uh  pHnJ*  el 

lia  Cdntitl  Emp 


HATSXiOT  OF  TBKOH. 

334.  iHSBxmxNTS. — 1  pint  of  stoek  No.  106,  ^  font  of  port  wine, 
1  dozen  battoD  omOQS,  a  few  moshroomB,  a  faggot  ot  heibB,  2  blades 
of  mace,  i  oz.  of  batter,  1  toaspoonftil  of  minced  pareley,  tbytne, 
1  ehalot,  2  anchovies,  1  teaoupful  of  (took  No.  lOf,  floor,  1  dozen 
OTstere,  the  jnice  of  i  lemon ;  tbe  number  of  tench,  afcoidiiig  to  size. 

Mo^. — Scale  and  olean  the  tenok,  «at  them  into  pieeea,  and  lay 
thsm  in  a  stewpan ;  add  the  stock,  wine,  onions,  maihroomt,  herbe, 
and  mace,  and  simmer  gently  for  1  honr.  Put  into  another  stewpan  all 
the  remaining  ingiedients  bat  the  oyeters  and  lemon-juice,  and  boil 
alonly  for  10  minutes,  when  add  (ha  attained  liquor  from  the  t«ncli, 
and  keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire  ontil  eomewhat  redaued.  Bub  it 
throngh  a  eiere,  pour  it  oTer  the  tench  with  the  oysters,  which  most 
be  preTionsly  scalded  in  their  own  Iig.uor,  squeeze  ia  the  lemon-juice, 
and  serre.    Gamiab  witlk  crodbinf, 

IVmB.— i  hour. 

SeaeanaiU  from  Ortober  to  Jnne.  ,      X-? 


wdyy. 


.—This  flih  m  generall;  found 


(^B- 


ix& 


_      _  «  U»  mnd  is 

^icoBriTel;  fetid,  thtni  Sivoor,  if  ooobed  im- 


TBNOH  8TEWSD  WITH  WINB, 

i  pint  of  atoek  Ko.  109,  i  pint  of  Vadeira  or 
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sherry,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  1  bay-leaf,  thiokexiing  of  butter  and 
floor. 

Mode. —Clea.n  and  crimp  the  tench ;  carefully  lay  it  in  a  stewpan 
with  the  stock,  wine,  salt  and  pepper,  and  bay-leaf;  let  it  stew  gently 
for  i  hour;  then  take  it  out,  put  it  on  a  dish,  and  keep  hot.  Strain 
the  liquor^  and  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour  kneaded  together,  and 
stew  for  5  minutes.  If  not  perfectly  smooth,  squeeze  it  through  a 
tammy,  add  a  very  little  cayenne,  and  pour  oyer  the  flsh.  Garnish 
with  balls  of  veal  forcemeat. 

Time, — Bather  more  than  i  hour. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  June. 

A  snroiriiAB  qxtality  nr  na  TxircH. — It  is  said  tbat  the  tench  is  possessed  of  such 
healing  properties  among  the  finny  tribes,  that  even  the  yoracions  pike  spares  it  on  this 
acconnt. 

The  pike,  fell  tyrant  of  the  liqnid  plain. 

With  ravenous  waste  devours  his  fellow  train; 

Yet  howsoe'er  with  raging  famine  pined. 

The  tench  he  spares,  a  medicinal  kmd ; 

For  when  by  wounds  distressed,  or  sore  disease. 

He  courts  the  salutwy  fish  for  ease ; 

Close  to  his  scales  the  kind  physician  glides, 

And  sweats  a  healing  balsam  nrom  his  sides. 

In  our  estimation,  however,  this  self-denial  in  the  pike  may  be  attributed  to  a  less 
poetical  cause ;  namely,  firom  the  mud-loving  disposition  of  the  tench,  it  is  enabled  to 
keep  itself  so  completely  concealed  at  the  boUom  of  its  aqueous  haunts,  that  it  remains 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  its  predatory  neighbour. 


STEWED  TBOTJT. 

336.  IiJ^GREDiENTS. — 2  middliug-sizcd  trout,  4  onion  cut  in  thin 
slices,  a  little  parsley,  2  cloves,  1  blade  of  mace,  2  bay-leaves,  a  little 
thyme,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  1  pint  of  medium  stock  No.  105, 
1  glass  of  port  wine,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 

Jfocfe.— Wash  the  fish  very  clean,  and  wipe  it  quite  dry.  Lay  it  in 
a  stewpaUj  with  all  the  ingredients  but  the  butter  and  flour,  and 
simmer  gently  for  i  hour,  or  rather  more,  should  not  the  fish  be  quite 
done.  Take  it  out,  strain  the  gravy,  add  the  thickening,  and  stir  it 
over  a  sharp  fire  for  5  minutes ;  pour  it  over  the  trout,  and  serve. 

Time, — According  to  size,  i  hour  or  more. 

Average  cost. — Seldom  bought. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  September,  and  fatter  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  August  than  at  any  other  time. 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Trout  may  be  served  with  anchovy  or  caper  sauce,  baked  in  buttered 
paper,  or  fried  whole  like  smelts.  Trout  dressed  a  la  Genevese  is 
extremely  delicate ;  for  this  proceed  the  same  as  with  salmon,  No.  307. 


Xhi  Tuit.— Thii  lib,  thoogh  Ht«emed  hy  Uu  raoderna  fbr 
Kgudedbjlhonoiaiila,    jUthon^itabaandcd 

tn  On  ]ftk«i  of  the  Bomui  empiie^  it  is  ^oeraUy  /.      ^ 

nuiUiDiud  by  vnitfln  only  on  kcoouDt  of  the  ->■  i     -' ,,/i 

b«»a^  of  iti  ookwra.    Abont  tha  end  of  Srp-  f"  'i'>  dJi/'A 

Mnber,  the;  quit  Ihs  dotp  nter  to  whicli  Ui«7  ^^    fui/iu 

lud  rotired  aaria^  tha  bot  waatbar,  for  the  ^k^|Ui>^ 

jtOFpoW  of  ip&wniDg,    Tbifl  thaj  aXwwft  do  dd  a  ^B^^^^^^ 

gnvally  bottom,  or  irhore  grttal  And  lud  an  ^^^^^^^H 

fiidu  of  Btreomi.    At  thifl  period  tber  become  ^R^^^HHi 

bluk  about  the  hSHl  and  body,  and  beeome  idII:  X^ilSHBI 

toaj™  lai^'^th  raS^  ^t'a.eL^Z  111  f^-^'-"^™ 

trouC  riren   loma  bmron  fenuLle  fleb,  whicU  tu 
continae  aood  tbronEhoat  tha  winl«r.     Id  :lie 

portion  of  tbs  ibod  of  the  aninial ;  and  it  takes  into  ile  itomaoh  gt 


BOSiBD  TUBBOT. 

337.  IitsBEDiEiiTH.— fl  oz.  of  salt  to  euch  gallon  of  water. 

Mode. — Choose  a  loiddling-aized  turbot ;  for  fhey  &re  iuTariably  tha 
most  Talnable ;  if  very  large,  the  meat  will  he  tong-h  and  thready. 
Three  or  four  hoars  before  dressing,  aoak  the  flah  in  salt  and  water  to 
t«ke  off  the  slime ;  tiien  thoroughly  cleanae  it,  and  with  a  knife  make  an 
in'tusion  down  the  middle  of  the  baob,  to  prevent  tlie  skin  of  the  belly 
from  craokiDg.  Enb  it  over  with  lemon,  and  be  particular  not  to  cat  of!' 
the  fins.  X«y  the  fish  in  a  very  olean  turbot-kettle,  with  sufficient 
oold  WAtec  to  oover  it,  and  salt  in  the  above  proportion.  Let  it 
gradnally  oome  to  a  boil,  and  skim  very  carefully ;  keep  it  gently 
simmering,  and  on  no  account  let  it  boil  fast,  as  the  fish  wonld  have 
a  very  unsightly  appearance.  When  the  meat  separates  easily  from 
the  bone,  it  is  done ;  then  take  it  out,  let  it  drain  well,  nod  dish  it  on  a. 
hot  napkin.  Bab  A  little  lobster  spawn  throngh  a  sieve,  sprinkle  it 
over  the  fish,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley  and  cat  lemon. 
Lobster  or  shrimp  aanoe,  and  plain  melted  butter,  should  be  sent  to 
table  with  it.     (See  Coloured  Plate  E.) 

Tim«. — After  the  water  boils,  about  i  honi  for  a  large  turbot ; 
middling  size,  about  20  minutes. 

Average  cat, — large  tocbot,  from  lOi.  to  12s. ;  middling  size,  frui^ 
12t.  to  15«. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient,  1  middling-sized  tnibot  for  8  persons. 

Noie,— An  amasing  anecdote  is  related,  by  Mi»  Edgewwth,  of  ft  bishop, 
vho,  deacending  to  hia  kitchen  to  BuperintATid  iJie  drej^sing  of  a  turbot,  and 
diBcovaring  that  hia  oookbftd  stupidly  out  off  the  fins,  immediately  oommenced 
sewing  tliem  on  again  with  his  own  episcopal  fingers.  This  dignitaiy  knwr 
the  valoB  of  a  turtwt's  gelotinoiis  ^pendages. 


GABKIBH  FOB  TURBOT  02  OTHSK  I.ABCm  VIBH. 
33B.  Tafcethecmmbof  a  stale  loaf,  out  it  into  small  pyrBmids  with 
9attopB,apdoii  tbetop  of  eMt  pyramid,  pntnLther  more  thanatable- 
spoonfol  of  vlut»of  ^r  ImtcD  to  a  stiff  froth.  Over  this,  spnnkle 
finely-chopped  psnler  and  fine  raspingt  of  a  dark  odIoqt.  Arranee 
thMfton  the  QUpkiji  nnuid  tiie  fiah,  one  gteea  and  ona  brown  alter- 
nately. 

To  ChOOSB  Tubbot.— Sob  that  it  ie  tMok,  and  of  a  jellowiHli  white ;  for  if 
of  a  bluish  tint,  it  is  not  good. 

?si  TnBOt.— ni*  It  tha  mot  ateeiiwd  of  bU  om  flit  flih.    Tli«  iionb«Q  puti  of 
...  tha  Eneluh  caul,  and  mat  pkno  off  die  oowt 

^^„.=^  ^|flflH|k£ -^-^j:^ —        of  HoUuid,  produce  tnrbot  id  RKftt  Bbandance, 
^B^=-^^^^^^^^^==--^=^        Acd  ID  greuer  eioeUeace  than  boy  other  portB 


rich,  DDd  gHlBtincnB,  ud  ie  the  bettftr  for  b«Dg 
kept  k  dBT  or  dro  preTJoni  to  cooking  it.  Id 
thadj  pATU  of  thfl  coontn,  torhot  and  hsJihat 
ue  indiHriniuUlj  Kid  tor  emih  other.    Thftf 

.  ^.'       ftre,  homTBTiPerndtJjdiRtiuct;  the  Dpper puta 

orthefonDAPbeineDiBiledwtth  lum,  aneqaal, 

'   and  obtnaa  taibude^  nhila  tiio»  ^  the  othar 

ure  quite  owmUi,  aod  eovBred  with  oblong  toft 

the  body. 


[e  in  an  oblou  fbnn, 
ith  a  nnTable  bottom, 
which  the  Btii  ii  laid, 


ro  lODg  hindlei 
Che  llabihtT  of  bmnkioK 


down  at  lOf .    The  tppbot-fcetlJe, 

itl;  tlam  ordiuij  S>hJ»ttlee,  it  buos  leu 

uu  muro  fjuiutod  at  the  Bldea ;  thua  eiMtly  annreriDg  to  the 

is  iotoDd^d  ebould  be  bailed  in  it.    It  ntv  (■•  obtained  from 


BAJCBD  FILLETS  OF  TUBBOT. 

339-  Inqkebientb. — The  temainB  of  cold  tnrbot,  lobster  sance  left 
from  the  preceding  day,  e^,  and  bread  cmmbs  j  cayenne  and  salt  to 
taste;  minced  parsley,  nutmeg,  lemon-juice. 

Mode. — After  having  cleared  the  fish,  from  all  skin  and  hone,  divide 
it  into  square  pieces  of  an  equal  ai«e ;  bmsb  tbem  over  with,  egg, 
sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  a  little  minced  parsley  and 
seasoning.  Lay  the  iUlcts  in  a  baking-dish,  with  sulEcient  butter  to 
baste  with.  Bake  for  \  hour,  aad  do  not  forget  to  keep  them  well 
moistened  with  the  butter.  Put  a  little  lemon-jniofl  and  gnteA  nut- 
meg to  the  cold  lolister  sauce ;  make  it  hot,  and  poor  over  the  fish, 
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which  must  be  well  drained  from  the  butter.    Gamiih  with  parsley 
and  out  lemon. 

Time, — Altogether,  4  hour. 

JSeawnable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Cold  turbot  thus  warmed  in  tiie  remains  of  lobBter  sauce  will  be 
found  much  nicer  than  putting  the  fish  again  in  water. 

FHiIiETS  OF  TXTBBOT  A  L'lTALIENNE. 

d4o«  Ikgbedients.— -The  remains  of  cold  turbot,  Italian  sauce.  {See 
Sauces.) 

Mode. — Clear  the  fish  carefully  from  the  bone,  and  take  afway  all 
skin,  which  gives  an  unpleasant  flayour  to  the  sauoe.  Make  the  sauce 
hot,  lay  in  the  fish  to  warm  through,  but  do  not  let  it  boiL  Gamish 
with  croiitons. 

Time. — 6  minutes. 

Seamndble  all  the  year. 

Thb  AirciBirr  Boicaks'  EsiiscAtB  ov  Ttsboi. — ^As  tbis  Ifcrarioas  people  compared 
soles  to  partridges,  and  sturgeons  to  peacooks,  so  thr^  found  a  resemblaiioe  to  the  turbot 
in  the  pneasant.  In  the  time  of  Domitian,  it  is  said  one  was  taken  of  such  dimensions 
as  to  require,  in  the  imperial  Idtchen,  a  new  stoT^o  be  erected,  and  a  new  dish  to  be 
made  for  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  cooked  and  served  whole :  not  even  imperial 
Bome  could  furnish  a  stove  or  a  (ush  large  enough  for  the  monstrous  animal.  Where  it 
was  caught,  we  are  not  aware;  but  the  turbot  ofthe  Adriatic  Sea  held  a  high  rank  in  the 
"  Eternal  CJity.** 

TUBBOT  A  IiA  CBEMB. 

341*  iKaBxniEirrs.— The  remains  of  cold  torboit  f\Br  Muee,  2  oz.  of 
butter,  4  tablespoonfiils  of  cream ;  •  salt,  eayoDiie,  and  poundied  maoe 
to  taste. 

Mode. — Clear  away  all  skin  and  bpne  from  the  flesh  of  the  turbot, 
which  should  be  done  when  it  comes  from  table,  as  it  causes  less  waste 
when  trimmed  hot.  Cut  the  fiesh  into  nice  square  pieces,  as  equally 
as  possible ;  put  into  a  stewpan  the  butter,  let  it  melt,  and  add  the 
cream  and  seasoning ;  let  it  just  simmer  for  one  minute,  but  not  boil. 
Lay  in  the  fish  to  warm,  and  serve  it  garnished  with  croutons  or  a 
paste  border. 

Time. — 10  minutes. 

8ea9onabh  at  any  time. 

N(A9. — ^The  remains  of  cold  salmon  may  be  dressed  in  this  way,  and  the 
above  mixture  may  be  served  in  a  'sol-nm-v&iU. 


TtJEBOT  ATT  GBATIN. 

342.  Ingbedients. — Remains  of  cold  turbot,  bechamel  {s^e  Sauces), 
bread  crumbs,  butter. 
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Mode. — Cut  the  flesli  of  the  turbot  into  small  dice,  carefully  freeing 
it  from  all  skin  and  bone.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan,  and  moisten 
Avith  4  or  5  tablespoonfuls  of  bechamel.  Let  it  get  thoroughly  hot, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Spread  the  mixture  on  a  dish,  cover  with 
ilnely-grated  bread  crumbs,  and  place  small  pieces  of  butter  oyer  the 
top.    Brown  it  in  the  oven,  or  with  a  salamander. 

2Vme.— Altogether,  ^  hour.        Seasonable  at  any  time. 

BOILED  "WHITING. 

343'  Ingeediewts.— J  lb.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

3foc/e.— Cleanse  the  fish,  but  do  not  skin  them ;  lay  them  in  a  fish- 
kettle,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them,  and  salt  in  the  above 
proportion.  Bring  them  gradually  to  a  boil,  and  simmer  gently  for 
about  5  minutes,  or  rather  more  should  the  fish  be  very  large.  Disk 
them  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley.  Serve  with 
anchovy  or  caper  sauce,  and  plain  melted  butter. 

TVm^.— After  the  water  boils,  5  minutes. 

Average  cost  for  small  whitings,  4c/.  each. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  bu^  best  from  October  to  March. 

Sufficient^  1  small  whiting  for  each  person. 

To  Choose  Whitinq. -^Choose  for  the  fibrmness  of  its  flesh  and  the  silvery 
hue  of  its  appearance. 

The  WHiTnro.— This  fish  forms  a  lig^ht,  ten- 

—  ■  -^i^fcjl^^^ —  "'- ^6r,  and  delicate  food,  easy  of  digestion.     It 

-^        via^lkj^dBlfe^^^^^k^  appears  in  our  seas  in  the  spring,  within  three 

^^B|mJQBhH|P||||M^^^B||^      miles  of  the  shores,  where  it  arrives  in  largo 
^mf^S^MS^^ML^>;^!^S9^^^^^      shoals  to  deposit  its  spawn.    It  is  caught  by 

"~T!^^^j|feS^fflEBiP^^--     line,  and  is  usually  between  ten  and  twelve  inches 

"         _     -^^CWHF  /^^--zij''        long,  and  seldom  exceeding  a  pound  and  a  hall" 

"'  -— -  in  weight.     On  the  edge  of  the  Dogger  Bank, 

THK  WHiiufG.  However,  it  has  been  caught  so  heavy  as  to 

weigh  from  three   to   seven  or  eight  pounds. 
Wi  hen  less  than  six  inches  long,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  caught. 


BBOHiBD  WHITING. 

344.  Ingeedients.— Salt  and  water,  flour. 

Mode. — Wash  the  whiting  in  salt  and  water,  wipe  them  thoroughly, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  cloth  to  absorb  all  moisture.  Flour 
them  well,  and  broil  over  a  very  clear  fire.  Serve  with  maitfe  d*h6t€l 
sauce,  or  plain  melted  butter  {see  Sauces).  Be  careful  to  preserve  the 
liver,  as  by  some  it  is  considered  very  delicate. 

Time. — 5  minutes  for  a  small  whiting.    Average  cost,  ^d.  each. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  October  to  March. 

Sufficient,  1  small  whiting  for  each  person. 

BucKHOBir. — ^Whitings  caught  in  Cornwall  are  salted  and  dried,  and  in  winter  takea 
to  the  markets,  and  sold  under  the  singular  name  of  "  Buckhom." 


FBIED  WHITING. 

345.  Ingbedients.— Egg  and  bread  crumbs,  a  little  floor,  hot  lard 
or  clarified  dripping. 

Mode, — Take  off  the  skin,  dean,  and  thoronghly  wipe  the  fish  free 
from  all  moisture,  as  this  is  most  essential,  in  order  that  the  egf^  and 
bread  crumbs  may  properly  adhere.  Fasten  the  tail  in  the  mouth  by 
means  of  a  small  skewer,  brush  the  fish  over  with  eg^^  dredge  with  a 
little  flour,  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs.  Fry  them  in  hot  lard  or 
clarified  dripping  of  a  nice  colour,  and  serve  them  on  a  napkin,  gar- 
nished with  fried  parsley.  {See  Coloured  Plate  D.)  Send  them  to 
table  with  shrimp  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Time. — ^About  6  minutes.    Average  cost^  4d,  each. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  October  to  March. 

Siifficientf  1  small  whiting  for  each  person. 

Note, — ^Large  whitingB  may  be  filleted^  roUed,  and  served  as  fiied  filleted 
soles  {see  Coloured  Plate  A).  SmoU  fiied  whitings  are  frequently  used  for 
^^amishing  large  boiled  fish^  such  as  turbot,  cod,  &c. 

TVHITINa  Air  QBATIN,  or  BASED  WHITINQ. 

346.  Ikgbbdiekts. — 4  whiting,  butter,  1  tablespoonful  of  minced 
parsley,  a  few  chopped  mushrooms  when  obtainable ;  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg  to  taste ;  butter,  2  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  bread 
erumbs. 

Mode, — Ghrease  the  bottom  of  a  baking-dish  with  batter,  and  over 
it,  strew  some  minced  parsley  and  mushrooms.  Scale,  empty,  and 
wash  the  whitings,  and  wipe  them  thoroughly  dry,  carefully  preserving 
the  livers.  Lay  them  in  the  dish,  sprinkle  them  with  bread  crumbs 
and  seasoning,  adding  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  also  a  little  more 
minced  parsley  and  mushrooms.  Place  small  pieces  of  butter  over  the 
whiting,  moisten  with  the  wine,  and  bake  for  20  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven.  If  there  should  be  too  much  sauce,  reduce  it  by  boiling  over  a 
sharp  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pour  under  the  fish.  Serve  with  a 
cut  lemon,  and  no  other  sauce. 

Time, — 20  minutes.    Average  cost,  id,  each. 

Seasonable  all  the  year,  but  best  from  October  to  March. 

Student, — This  quantity  for  4  or  5  persons. 

WHITING  AUX  FINES  HERBES. 

347-  Ingeedients. — 1  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  chopped  very  fine ; 
butter. 
Mode. — Clean  and  skin  the  fish,  fasten  the  tails  in  the  mouths,  and 
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a  bunch  of  chopped  parsley,  some  roots,  and  sufficient  salt  to  make  it 
brackish.  Let  these  simmer  for  1  hour,  and  then  stew  the  &sh  in 
this  water.  When  they  are  done,  take  them  out  to  drain,  have  ready 
some  finely-chopped  parsley,  and  a  few  roots  cut  into  slices  of  about 
one  inch  thick  and  an  inch  in  length.  Put  the  fish  in  a  tureen  or 
deep  dish,  strain  the  liquor  oyer  them,  and  add  the  minced  parsley 
and  roots.    Serye  with  brown  bread  and  butter. 

353.  Supply  op  Fish  to  the  London  Market.— From  Mr.  Mayhew's 
work  on  ''London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor/'  and  other  sources,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  table  of  the  total  annual  supply  of  fish  to  the 
London  market : — 

De«riptionofF»h.  ^-^/>t       ^^htof 

WET  FISH. 

Salmon  and  Salmon-Trent  (29,000  boxes,  14  fish 

per  box)        '      406,000  ...  3,480,000 

Tnrbot,  firom  2  to  16  lbs.  each 800,000  ...  5,600,000 

live  Co4|liveragine  10  lbs.  each       400,000  ...  4,000,000 

Soles,  aiveraging  i  Id.  each      97,520,000  ...  26,880,000 

Brill  and  Mullet,  averaging  3  lbs.  each        1,220,000  ...  3,366,000 

Whiting,  averaging  6  oz.  each 17,920,000  ...  6,720,000 

Haddodc,  averaging  2  lbs.  each         2,470,000  ...  4,940,000 

Plaice,  averaging  lib.  each     33,600,000  ...  33,600,000 

Mackerel,  averaging  1  lb.  each           23,620,000  ...  23,520,000 

Fresh  herrings  (250,000  barrels,  700  fish  per  barrel)  175,000,000  ...  *  42,000,000 

Ditto,  in  bulk 1,060,000,000  ...262,000,000 

sprauB        ...       ...'      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...         ""^  ..(  4,\XK/,uuo 

Eels  (from  Holland  principally)  England  &  Ireland      9,797,760  ...  1,632,960 

Flounders 259,200  ...  43,200 

Dabs.          270,000  ...  43,750 

DEY  FISH. 

Barrelled  Cod  (15,000  barrels,  40  fish  per  barrel)  ...         750,000  ...  4,200,000 

Dried  Salt  Cod,  5  lbs.  each       1,600,000  ...  8,000,000 

Smoked  Haddock  (65,000 barrels,  300  fish  per  barrel)    19,500,000  ...  10,920,000 

Bloaters,  265,000  baskets  (150  fish  per  basket)       ...  147,000,000  ...  10,600,(X)0 

Red  Herrings,  100,000  barrels  (500  fish  per  barrel)      50,000,000  ...  14,000,000 

Dried  Sprats,  9,600  large  bundles  (30  fish  per  bundle)         288,000  ..  9,600 

SHELL  FISH. 

Oysters       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  493,896,000 

Lobsters,  averaging  1  lb.  each  1,200.000    ...      1,200,000 

Crabs,  averaging  1  lb.  each       600^    ...         600,000 

Shrimps,  324  to  a  pint 498,428,648 

Whelks,  227  to  a  half-bushel 4,943,200 

Mussels,  1,000  to  ditto  50,400,000 

Cockles,  2,000  to  ditto  67,392,000 

Periwinkles,  4,000  to  ditto        304,000,000 

The  whole  of  the  above  may  be,  in  round  numbers,  reckoned  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  number  of  3,000,000,000  fish,  with  a  weight  of  300,000  tons. 


m  w 


ADDENDUM  AND  ANECDOTE. 


It  will  be  seen,  &om  the  number  and  variety  of  the  recipes  which  we 
havo  been  enabled  to  give  under  the  head  of  Fish,  that  there  exists  in  the 
salt  ocean^  and  fresh-water  riyers,  an  abundance  of  aliment,  which  the 
present  state  of  gastronomic  art  enables  the  cook  to  introduce  to  the  table 
in  the  most  agreeable  forms,  and  oftentimes  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

Less  nutritious  as  a  food  than  tho  flesh  of  animals,  more  succulent  than 
vegetables,  flsh  may  be  termed  a  middle  dish,  suited  to  all  temperaments 
and  constitutions ;  and  one  which  those  who  are  recovering  from  illness  may 
partake  of  with  safety  and  advantage. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  fish,  there  has  been  much  discussion.  The  old 
Latin  proverb,  however,  de  gustHnts  n<m  disptUandum,  and  the  Htfxe  modem 
Spanish  one,  sobre  lo8  gustos  no  hat  disputa,  declare,  with  equal  force,  that 
where  taste  is  concerned,  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at.  Each  person's  palate 
may  be  differently  affected— pleased  or  displeased ;  and  there  is  no  standard 
by  which  to  judge  why  a  red  mullet,  a  sole,  or  a  turbot,  should  l*o  better  or 
worse  than  a  salmon,  trout,  pike,  or  a  tiny  tench. 

Fish,  as  we  have  explained,  is  less  nourishing  than  meat ;  for  it  is  lighter 
in  weight,  size  for  ^e,  and  contains  no  ozmazome  (see  No.  loo).  Shell-fish, 
oysters  particularly,  furnish  but  little  nutriment ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  the  latter  can  be  eaten  without  injury  to  the  sjrstem. 

In  BriUat  Savarin's*  clever  and  amusing  volume,  "The  Physiology  of  Taste," 
he  says,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  most  common 
thing  for  a  well-arranged  entertainment  in  Paris  to  commence  with  oysters, 
and  that  many  guests  were  not  contented  without  swallowing  twelve  dozen. 
Being  anxious  to  know  the  weight  of  this  advanced-guard,  he  ascertained  that 
a  dozen  oysters,  fluid  included,  weighed  4  ounces, — ^thus,  the  twelve  dozen 
would  weigh  about  3  lbs. ;  arid  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same  persons 
who  made  no  worse  a  dinner  on  account  of  having  partaken  of  the  oysters, 
would  have  been  completely  satisfied  if  they  had  eaten  the  same  weight  of 
chicken  or  mutton.  An  anecdote,  perfectly  well  authenticated,  is  narrated  of 
a  French  gentieman  (M.  Laperte),  residing  at  Versailles,  who  was  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  oysters,  declaring  he  never  had  enough.  Savarin  resolved 
to  procure  him  the  satis&ction,  and  gave  him  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which 
was  duly  accepted.  The  guest  arrived,  and  his  host  kept  company  with  him 
in  swallowing  the  delicious  bivalves  up  to  the  tenth  dozen,  when,  exhausted, 

*  Brillat  Savarin  was  a  French  lawyer  and  iad^e  of  considerable  eminence  and  great 
Talents,  and  wrote,  nnder  the  above  title,  a  book  on  gastronomy,  fall  of  instructive 
information,  enlivened  with  a  fund  of  pleasantly-told  anecdote, 
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he  guTS  up,  and  let  M.  I^peite  go  on  alone.  Thie  gentleman  maiuieed  to 
est  tMrty-two  dozen  within  on  hoar,  and  would  doubtless  haie  got  through 
more,  but  the  person  who  opened  them  is  described  as  not  being  verj  skiliul. 
In  the  interim  SaTarin  was  idle,  sod  at  length,  tired  with  his  painful  state 
of  inaction,  he  Mid  to  ImpettB,  whilst  the  bttsr  «m  still  in  iiiU  career, 
^"Mon  eber,  you  will  not  eat  as  many  oysters  to-day  aa  you  meant;  let  us 
dine."  They  dined,  and  the  iosatiaUe  oyster-eater  aot«d  at  the  repast  as 
if  he  Jiad  fasted  ibr  a  week. 


FISH    CAfiTIKa. 


OEBIXBAZi  DULEOTIOSS  FOB  CiS,VISia  XTIBE. 
lit  CiX^bia  Tax,  eat  should  be  taken  to  help  it  in  perfect  flikea,  as,  if 
Qmbs  era  broken,  the  beauty  of  tin  fish  ia  lost.  The  camr  should  be  ac- 
quainted, too,  with  the  ohoiaest  parts  aai  marseb ;  and  to  gin  eaoh  guest 
an  sqoal  sbeio  of  tiiew  MMt  tbonid  be  hk  tnasini.  Stod  knivcB  and  Ibrk^ 
shotdd  on  no  aeoooBt  be  nssd  in  belping  fish,  bb  thwe  are  liable  to  impart 
to  it  a  very  disagreeable  flavour.  Wbere  nlrgr  flshmarrars  are  oonndereil 
too  dear  to  be  bou^t,  good  «laotni-idatad  odsb  answer  tery  w«1i,  and  are 
ineipenriio.  The  prioes  set  down  fac  them  by  Ucaara.  Sadc,  of  the  Strand, 
are  froai  a  guinea  apward*. 


OOD-8   HBAD   ADTD   BSOVUi^BB. 
{For  redpe,  see  Ho.  S32  ;  and  for  mode  of  sening.  Coloured  PIat«  C.) 

First  tun  the  knife  along 
tlie  centre  of  the  side  of  the 
fifih,  namely,  from  d  io  b, 
down  to  file  bone ;  then 
cEtrre  it  in  unbroken  slices 
downwards  from  d  to  e,  or 
upwards  from  d  to  e,  as 
Bkaws  in  the  engraving. 
The  ourer  ehould  ask  the 
and  liver. 

id  shoulders  are  tbo 

The  sound,  which  lines  the  fish 

delicaoy,  aa  ar«  also  the  galaliaous 


gTieats  if  they  would  like  a  portion  of  the 

Xote. — Of  this  ilsh,  the  parts  about  the  baotbona 
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BAJ/NLON. 

(For  recipe,  see  No.  301 ;  and  for  mode  of  dressing,  Coloured  Plate  B.) 

First  run  the  knife  quite 
down  to  the  bone,  along  the 
side  of  the  fish,  from  a  to  b,  and 
also  from  c  to  d.  Then  help 
the  thick  part  lengthwise,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines 
from  atoh;  and  the  thin  part 
breadthwise,   that  is,  in  the 

direction  of  the  lines  from  «  to  /,  as  shown  i&  the  engraving.  A 
slice  of  the  thick  part  should  always  bevaccompanied  by  a  smaller 
pieoe  of  the  thin  from  the  belly,  where  lies  the  fat  of  the  fish. 

Jfote. — ^Masy  persons,  in  earving  salmon,  make  the  mistake  of  slicing  the 
thick  part  of  this  fish  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  we  have  stated ;  and 
thus,  by  the  brcKJdng  of  the  flakes,  the  beauty  of  its  ai^;>earance  is  destroyed, 

BOUiED    OB   FBXBD    SOIjE. 
(For  recipes,  see  Nos.  821  and  327.) 

The  nsnal  way  of  helping  this  fish  is  to  out  it  quite  through,  bone 
and  all,  distributing  it  in  nice  and  not  too  large  pieces.  A  moderately- 
sized  sole  will  be  sufficient  for  three  slices ;  namely,  the  head,  middle, 
and  taiL  The  guests  should  be  asked  whidi  ol  thftse  thty  preftr. 
A  small  one  will  only  give  two  slices.  If  the  sole  is  yery  large,  the 
upper  side  may  be  raised  from  the  bone,  and  then  diyided  into  pieces ; 
and  the  under  side  afterwards  served  in  the  same  way. 

In  helping  Filleted  Soles,  one  fillet  is  given  to  each  person.  (For 
mode  of  serving,  see  Coloured  Plate  A.) 

91ISIBOT. 

(For  recipe,  see  No.  337 ;  and  for  mode  of  serving.  Coloured  Plate  E.)  • 

First  run  the  fish-istfie  iiUPB  tite  thiekist  part  of  the  fish,  quite 
through  to  the  bone,  from  a  to  5,  and  then  cut  handsome  and  regular 
slices  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  downwards,  from  ctoe,  and  upwards 
from  c  to  <^,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  When  the  carver  has  removed 
all  the  meat  from  the  upper  side  of  the  fish,  the  backbone  should  be 
raised,  put  on  one  side  of  the  dish,  and  the  under  side  helped  as 
the  upper. 


N  BOUSBHOLS  COOREBT, 

)  carved  in  the  sune  n 


NoU, — The  thick  parts  of  the  middle  of  the  back  itre  the  best  slices  in 
a  tarbot ;  md  the  rich  gclatiaaua  akin  covering  the  fish,  as  well  aa  it  little  of 
the  thick  part  of  the  fins,  are  didnty  moraels,  and  ehould  be  placed  on 
each  platoi 

WHiTmo,  ae. 

Whiting:,  pik^i  haddock,  and  other  fish,  when  of  a  sofficiently  large 
size,  may  be  ctured  in  the  same  manner  as  salmon.  When  small, 
they  may  he  out  through,  bone  and  all,  and  helped  in  nice  pieces, 
a  middling-sized  whiting  serving  for  two  alices. 

Note. — The  thick  part  of  the  Eel  in  reckoned  the  best;  and  this  holi);  ^^d 
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L  of  the  Lobster  is  the  prime  pait,  and  next  to  that  the  ci 


SAUCES,  PICKLES,  GMVIES,  AND  FORCEMEATS. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

aiiIT3BAIi  BBUABKS. 

354.  Ah  AhicdotH  is  told  of  the  prinea  de  Soubise,  who,  intfladiug  to 
give  an  antertainmect^  asked  for  the  bill  of  Sam.  His  cA^cama,  preseadng 
a  liet  adorned  with  vigaettea,  and  the  firet  arUcIo  of  which,  Uiat  met  tho 
prince's  eye,  was  "fifty  hama."  "BBrtrand,"  «aid  the  prinos,  "I  think 
you  muat  be  eitraragont ;  Fifty  hama  I  do  you  Intend  to  fbast  my  wbolo 
regiment?"  "No,  Prince,  there  will  be  bat  one  on  the  table,  and  the 
surplus  I  need  for  my  Espagnole,  blondes,  garnitures,  ke."  "  BertranJ,  yoti 
fire  robbing  me:  this  item  will  not  do.^  "  Hons^gneur,"  said  tlie  ajiUte, 
"  jou  do  not  appredalo  me.  Gite  me  the  order,  and  I  will  put  those  fifty 
hams  in  a  crystal  flask  no  loogev  than  my  thumb."  The  prince  smiled,  and 
the  hama  were  passed.  This  was  all  very  weU  fbr  the  prince  de  Soubia^;  buC 
as  we  do  net  write  for  princes  ind  nobles  alone,  but  that  our  British  aiatcrs 
may  make  the  best  dishes  out  of  the  least  expensiie  ingiodients,  we  will  atao 
pnsB  the  hama,  and  give  a  few  general  diredjons  concerning  Sauces,  be. 

355.  The  Preparation  aed  Appearance  ov  Sauces  aud  Oravies  are 
of  the  highest  conaeqaence,  and  in  nothing  doea  the  talent  and  taste  of  the 
cook  more  i^lay  itself.  Their  special  adaptability  to  the  various  viands  tliey 
are  to  accompany  cannot  be  too  much  studied,  in  order  that  they  may  har- 
monize and  blend  with  them  as  perfectly,  so  to  apeak,  aa  doea  a  pianofbrto 
accompaniment  with  the  voice  of  the  auiger. 
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employment  of  tbese,  with,  perhaps,  an  additional  slice  of  ham,  a  little  spice, 
a  few  herbs,  and  a  slight  flavoiiring  from  some  cold  sauce  or  ketchup,  very 
nice  grayies  may  be  made  for  a  very  small  expenditure.  A  milt  (either  of  a 
bullock  or  sheep),  the  shank-end  of  mutton  that  has  already  been  dressed, 
and  the  necks  and  feet  of  poultry,  may  all  be  advantageously  used  for  grravy, 
where  much  is  not  required.  It  nagi^theii;  be  established  as  a  rule,  that  there 
exists  no  neoesiity  for  good,  graviafc  to  Imt  expensive,  and  that  there  is  no 
occasion,  aa  jnanjF  nvnld  have  tha^WQild}  biHaiPvto  tanpcror  m^many  pounds 
of  fresh  mfiflt^  in  order  to  frinDdianei?arn']ittltBqMaAil9ro<lgravj!i^ 


357.  BBOWm  BiSBB^  gpiMuJifti.  wgmMaagi,  abnnld  EoaaaaAy  be  so>  thick  as 

white  sauoes ;  maSiikSrwfSS.  to  beHriii']BiBd^.1ii«lMiDlfiD8e  wfaioli  are  intended 
to  mask  thevarioaa  dishes  <^  poultry  or  meat^  akamyL  ba:  o&  »  sufficient 
consistenoy  to  slightly  adhere  to  the  fowls  or  joints  over  wHMl  they  are 
poured.  For  browning  and  thickenmg  sauces,  ko,,  bcowned  flour  may  be 
properly  employed. 

358.  Sauces  should  possess  a  decided  characteb  ;  and  whether  sharp 
or  sweet,  savouzyor  plain,  they  should  carry  out  their  names  in  a  distinct 
manner,  although,  of  course,  not  so  much  flavoured  as  to  make  them  too 
piquant  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  mawkish  on  the  other. 

35^  Gravies  and  Sauces  should  be  ssst  m  table  vert  hot  ;  and 
there  is  aU  the  more  necessity  for  the  cook  to  see  to  this  point,  as,  fi^m  their 
iMing  usaally  served  in  small  quantities,  they  are  more  liable  to  cool  quickly 
thaaif  they  were  in  a  larger  body.  Those  sauces,  of  which  cream  or  eggs 
fonn  a  component  pert,  should  be  well  starred,  as  soon  as  these  ingredients 
sre  added  to  them,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  boil ;  as,  in  that  case,  they 
wotdd  instantly,  curdle. 

360.  Although  Ficeles  mat  be  purchased  at  riiope  at  as  Iowa  rate  as 
they  can  usually  be  made  for  at  home,  or  peiiiaps  even  for  less,  yet  we  would 
advise  all  housewives,  who  have  sufficient  time  and  convenience,  to  prepare 
their  own.  The  only  general  rules,  perhaps,  worth  stating  here, — as  in  the 
recipes  all  necessary  details  will  be  explained,  are,  that  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  used  should  be  sound,  and  not  over  ripe,  and  that  the  very  best  vinegar 
should  be  employed. 

361.  Fob  Forcemeats,  special  attention  is  necessart.  The  points 
which  cooks  should,  in  Idiis  branch  of  cookery,  more  particularly  observe,  are 
the  thorough  chopping  of  the  suet,  the  complete  mincing  of  the  herbs, 
the  careful  grating  of  the  bread-crumbs,  and  the  perfect  mixing  of  the  whole. 
These  are  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  forcemeats,  and  they  can  scarcely 
be  cut  too  small,  as  nothing  like  a  lump  or  fibre  should  be  anywhere  per- 
ceptible. To  conclude,  the  flavour  of  no  one  spice  or  herb^  should  be  per- 
mitted to  predominate. 


RECIPES. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Sawas,  pickles,  Arables,  ani>  Jfor«tmais. 


AITCHOVr  SAUCE  POB  PI8H. 

gGa.  lNW«i>mrTB.— 4  anohoTiee,  1  oa.  of  butter,  i  pint  of  ndted 
batter,  oayeime  to  taate. 

JTode. — Botie  the  aRotrariee,  and  pemid  tiram  ik  a  mortttr  to  a  paste, 
-witlt  1  oz.  of  butter.  Make  the  melted  batter  hctt,  etit  in  the  poanded 
andiovieB  and  eayenne ;  dmmer  for  3  or  4  nuoiitei ;  and  if  liked, 
add  a  aqneeiie  of  lemon-juice,  A  more  general  and  ezpeditiouEi  way 
of  making  this  aance  is  te  stir  in  if  tablespoonliils  of  anchory  essence 
to  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  and  to  add  seasoning  to  taste.  Boil  the 
vliole  np  for  1  minnte,  and  serve  hot. 

Time. — S  minutes.    Average  cost,  6d.  tot  i  pint. 

Sufficient,  this  quantity,  for  a  brill,  small  turbot,  3  or  4  sc^s,  &0. 

Akcbott  Biixtkk  itee  No.  227}. 

It  ii  k  poirdar  frupmrni  from  wibtbI  T>ri«ti«  ot  t£e  etpi 
•UBUl  Ent-lDcUii  plsDta,  of  wIdeIi  thtn  Be  three  ■ 
Bttonliifld  in  this  cDuatrj  u  (d  ba  able  to  grovf  id  tbe 

Att  the  »da  of  IheBC  are  istjemeJj  pDngent  t< 
ud  ia  the  gree — '"■ -*  "-- -  ---^ 


n  iHjqiuioted. 


gronnd  ir 


d  bj  us  u  . 


Lt  U  »ll^^e°5w'p^per,  Qa"«oe 
hens    mnd    toT^vys  bPjDK  eitreme^  p»rtL«J  to  It.    It  is  im- 
ported  readjr  tor  uao.    Of  the  cupiicuin  «p*cies  of  plsnts  there 

mon  long-podded  mphcooi,  which  i«  cnltiwiBd  in  our  gar- 

■notiur  with  jelloif  fmit.  2,  Capaieum  baccatun,  OT  bird 
pepper,  which  ruu  with  t  ahiabbT  atslk  four  or  flie  Eaet 
■igh,  -with  it*  berruH  jtrvwiui;  mt  the  dinnoa  of  the  bnadK« : 
thia  li  BuD,  OTBl-ih*ped,  and  of  a  bright-red  colour,  from 
whioh,  •■  weiiikie  uid.  au>  bent  cajerme  ia  mido-  3.  Cof- 
aiarm  jrtWHt.  the  bell-pepper  i  the  fhut  of  this  is  red,  ud 

k4toMir.iEiiuiscitefi^uii|. 
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AFFIiE  SAUCB  FOB  GEESE,  FOBK,  &o. 

3G3.  Ii^'GEEDiENTS. — 6  good-sized  apples,  sifttd  sugar  to  taste,  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  waluut,  water. 

Mode, — Pare,  core,  and  quarter  the  apples,  and  throw  them  into 
•cold  water  to  preserre  their  whiteness.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan,  with 
i^iifficient  water  to  moisten  them,  and  boil  till  soft  enough  to  pulp. 
l>eat  them  up,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
^'his  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  good-sized  tureen. 

THme, — According  to  the  apples,  about  |  hour.    Average  cost,  id. 

Sufficient,  this  quantity,  for  a  goose  or  couple  of  ducks. 

BBOTTN  APPLE  SAUCE. 

364.  Ingeedients. — 6  good-sized  apples,  i  pint  of  brown  gravy, 
oayenne  to  taste. 

Mode,  Put  the  gravy  in  a  stewpan,  and  add  the  apples,  after  having 
pared,  cored,  and  quartered  them.  Let  them  simmer  gently  till  tender ; 
beat  them  to  a  pulp,  and  season  with  oayenne.  This  sauce  is  pre- 
iferred  by  many  to  the  preceding. 

Time.— According  to  the  apples,  about  £  hour.    Average  cost,  6d. 

ASPABAGUS  SAXrCE. 

365.  Inoeedients. — 1  bunch  of  green  asparagus,  salt,  1  oz.  of  fresh 
butter,  1  small  bunch  of  parsley,  3  or  4  green  onions,  1  large  lump  of 
«ugar,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  sauce  tournee. 

Mode, — Break  the  asparagus  in  the  tender  part,  wash  well,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  salt  and  water  to  render  them  green.  When  they 
are  tender,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  cold  water ;  drain  them 
on  a  cloth  till  all  moisture  is  absorbed  from  them.  Put  the  butter  in 
a  stewpan,  with  the  parsley  and  onions ;  lay  in  the  asparagus,  and 
fry  the  whole  over  a  sharp  fire  for  5  minutes.  Add  salt,  the  sugar 
xind  sauce  tournee,  and  simmer  for  another  6  minutes.  Rub  all 
llirough  a  tammy,  and  if  not  a  very  good  colour,  use  a  little  spinach 
^reen.    This  sauce  should  be  rather  sweet. 

2'ime. — Altogether  40  minutes. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity.  Is.  id, 

ASPIC,  or  OBNAMENTAIi  SAVOUBY  JELLY. 

366.  Ingeedients.— 4  lbs.  of  knuckle  of  veal,  1  cow-heel,  3  or  4 
slices  of  ham,  any  poultry  trimmings,  2  carrots,  1  onion,  1  faggot  of 
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savoury  herbs,  1  glass  of  sherry,  3  quarts  of  water ;  seasoniDg  to  tasto* 
of  salt  and  whole  white  pepper ;  3  eggs. 

Mode, — Lay  the  ham  on  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  oat  up  the  yeal 
and  cow-heel  into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them  on  the  ham ;  add  the 
poultry  trimmings,  vegetables,  herbs,  sherry,  and  water,  and  let  tho 
whole  simmer  very  gently  for  4  hours,  carefully  taking  away  all 
scum  that  may  rise  to  the  surface ;  strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
pour  into  an  earthen  pan  to  get  cold.  Have  ready  a  clean  sfewpau> 
put  in  the  jelly,  and  be  particular  to  leave  the  sediment  behind,  or  it 
will  not  be  clear.  Add  the  whites  of  3  eggs,  with  salt  and  pepper,  to 
clarify ;  keep  stirring  over  the  fire,  till  the  whole  becomes  very  white ;. 
then  draw  it  to  the  side,  and  let  it  stand  till  clear.  When  this  is  tho 
case,  strain  it  through  a  cloth  or  jelly-bag,  and  use  it  for  mouldiD[<: 
poultry,  &c.  {.See  Explanation  of  French  Terms,  page  44.)  Tarragon, 
vinegar  may  be  added*  to  give  an  additional  flavour. 

Time, — Altogether  4i  hours.    Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  4«. 

Whitx  Fsffbb. — ^This  is  the  produce  of  the  same  ^lant  as  that  which  produces  Iho^- 
black  pe^per>  firom  which  it  is  manufactured  by  steepins  this  in  lime  and  water,  and. 
rubbing  it  between  the  hands  till  the  coats  come  off;  The  best  berries  onlj  will  bear 
this  operation ;  hence  the  superior  qualities  of  white  pepper  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  less  acrid  than  the  black,  and  is  much  prized  among  the  Chinese . 
It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  rice-flour,  as  the  black  is  with  Dumt  bread.  The  berries  ■ 
of  the  pepper-plant  grow  in  spikes  of  iVrom  twen^  to  thirty,  and  are,  when  ripe,  of  a 
bright-red  colour.  After  being  gathered,  which  is  done  when  they  are  green,  uiey  ai-o 
spread  out  in  tiie  sxm,  where  they  dry  and  become  black  and  Bhrivelled,  when  Uiey  are- 
ready  for  being  prepared  for  the  market. 


BECHAMEXi,    or  FBENCH  TVHITE   SAUCE. 

367.  Inobedxek^ts.— 1  small  bunch  of  parsley,  2  cloves,  i  bay-^ 
leaf,  1  small  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  salt  to  taste ;  3  or  4  mush- 
rooms, when  obtainable ;  2  pints  of  white  stock,  I  pint  of  cream,. 
1  tablespoonful  of  arrowroot. 

Mode, — Put  the  stock  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  parsley,  doves,, 
bay-leaf,  herbs,  and  mushrooms;  add  a  seasoning  of  salt,  but  no 
pepper,  as  that  would  give  the  sauce  a  dusty  appearance,  and  should 
be  avoided.  When  it  has  boiled  long  enough  to  extract  the  flavour 
of  the  herbs,  &c.,  strain  it,  and  boil  it  up  quickly  again,  until  it  is 
nearly  half-reduced.  Now  mix  the  arrowroot  smoothly  with  tho 
cream,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  5  minutes  over  a  slow  fire ;» 
pour  to  it  the  reduced  stock,  and  continue  to  simmer  slowly  for  10* 
minutes,  if  the  sauce  be  thick.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  thin,  it 
must  be  stirred  over  a  sharp  fire  till  it  thickens.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  many  kinds  of  sauces,  especially  white  sauces* 
Always  make  it  thick,  as  you  can  easily  thin  it  with  cream,  milk>. 
or  white  stock. 


2Vm«. — Altogether,  3  hoan.    Average  eoat.  It.  per  pint. 

brani^hBa  qiuntitisi  of  floncrg  trow, 
r  b«c<iinB  E«en,  uid  next  rad  ud 
uiiied  at  Iheic  doie  Utte.^  Whea 


of  Oh  dow;  tbe  b«rt  n  ok 
the  rnal  cfun,  whidi  la  fmrc«,  and  wbich  it  blAoker  i 
auBller  Ihau  tbe  other  kinds.  Itiss  onriou  fhct,  < 
tkD  Aowen,  Triun  fallf  darrioped,  are  qoiM  iaodorr 


1  IB  iJiaC  of  k  nul,  having  a  lobular  bead,  fojmed  of 
Joni  pelale  of  the  eomlla,  aad  [bur  learel  of  ths  Dalji 
oxpaoded,  ffilh  B  noarljr  cjliddrioal  german,  acarceljan 


BSCBAMBIi  BIAIOHE,  or  WITH'OTJT  10LA.T. 

368.  Inqebdibntb.— 2  onions,  1  blade  of  mace,  mushroom  trim- 
mings, a  amall  bonoli  of  paraley,,  1  oa.  of  batter,  floor,  1  pint  of 
water, "1  pint  of  milk,  salt,  the  jniCe  of  i  lemon,  2  eggs. 

Jfixl*. — Pnt  in  ft  stewpan  the  milk,  and  i  pint  of  water,  with  the 
onions,  mace,  mnahroomB,  parsley,  and  salt  Let  these  simmer  gently 
for  SO  minntes.  In  the  mean  time,  rob  on  a  plate  1  ox.  of  flour  and 
batter ;  pat  it  to  the  liqaor,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  baib  np ;  then 
place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  coatinne  stirring  until  it  is 
perfectly  smooth.  Now  strain  it  through  a  aieve  into  a  basin,  after 
which  put  it  back  in  the  atewpan,  and  add  the  lemon-juice.  Beat  up 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  about  4  dessertspoonfals  of  milk ;  strain 
this  to  the  aauce,  keep  stirring  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
lest  it  outdle. 

Time. — Altogether,  i  hour.    Average  coat,  Bd.  per  pint. 

This  is  ai  good  sauce  to  pour  oTer  boiled  fowl&iriten  they  are  a  bad 
colour. 

FICEI.es  BlIBTBOOT. 

369.  Inokembbtb.— Snffident  vinegar  to  oovei  the  beets,  2  oz. 
of  whole  pepper,  3  at.  of  allspioe  to  each  gallon  of  Tinegar. 

Mode. — Wash  the  beets  free  from  dirt,  and  be  very  careful  not  to 
prick  the  ontside  skin,  or  they  wonld  lose  their  beautiful  colour. 
Fnt  them  into  boiling  water,  let  them  simmer  gently,  and  when 
aboDt  three  ports  done,  which  will  be  in  li  honr,  take  them  out  and 
let  them  cool.  Soil  the  vinegar  with  pepper  and  allspice,  in  the 
above  proportion,  for  ten  minutes,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  on  the 
beets,  which  must  be  peeled  and  cnt  into  slices  about  i  inch  thick. 


CoTer^tti  bkader  to  coclude  the  sir,  and  in  a  week  thej  will  be 
fit  for  nee. 
Average  tost,  3>.  per-gsUoo. 

matkipft 

,        "    ",      loth™'! 

formarl^  coxiUned  10  ihfBO  WDdtrici,  bat  it  iuBmnrbflm 
introduced  to  Cajenoe.    It  itHmettJij  tm^ionA  u  ■ 
MDdlinent;  bntit  iluiiildneier  be  forgotten,  that,  eien 
ib  nciIL  quantities,  it  produoea  detrimeDtal  «ffbata  ea 
fnltammfctOFT  «<nutitntiDnB-    I>r.  Fuia,  in  bia  wof  k  on 
Diet,  nji,  '*FDnigiitpio»  werenotinteDdadbjNAti.— - 
illl  tu  iiihiliituti  of  tempemte  cllnu-    "—  —  "■- 
JDg,  ud  high^  ttlmuUnt.    1  un,  hoi 
to  ciT*  aar»  w«^(  to  Uui  otdntioii 
Ibo  i*  H  hnger  tha  diUd  ofVituK 
illhlliilMit  of,  ■o]'  BHtioiilir  ngion.    Ha  rtum  over 
nan  part  of  tba  i^obe,  and  aEcita  Doandunant  nom  tba 
PTadbOtkniB  of  avan  eliniAta.   Katun  ii  Tai;  kind  Id 
uvoiriBg  -tba  fiowu  of  thoae  pioduoti<»a  nhicb  bto 
moit  Ukalf  to  aosvai  dot  loeal  nauta.    Tluae  otimatei, 
for  liutujca,  wbich  angandar  mdemic  diBeaHv,  ue^  in 
gsneFHl,  ooDgeDial  to  tba  ETOirUi  of  plants  that  ofKrato  u 
antidot*»tothein.  Bnt  ifwe  goto  tho  East  for  ten,  thcro 

Tbe  djtpeptJp  •■"•'■^    i,,..™.,.   .h^.lH  ho  ,~>nii„.,.  ... 


tbat  tha  b€Bt  quality  of  npion  i*  ta  atimolate  the  appe^ta  and  Uhv  wont  todaatroT, 

K'  inaenaible  degrees,  the  looe  of  the  slomaoh.  The  mtnnsui  goodneai  of  meats  ihould 
raja  be  suspeclsd  whan  Ihe^  require  ipicj;  eessonings  to  eompenBata  Car  tliair  Batntal 
want  of  luidity."  Tha  qoality  of  pepper  ie  kuovu  by  robbine  it  batwaen  the  bands  j 
Ihut  which  withitands  this  operation  is  good,  that  which  is  redneed  to  powder  bj  i".  n 
bad.    Thaqaantit7ofp«ppnunpATtedin1oEiifapeiaTec7gF«U. 

BBNTON  SAVtm  (to  aerre  vith  Hot  ot  Oold  Botat  SMt). 

370.  InflBBDDtHis.— I  tableapoonfol  of  scraped  boiseraduh,  1  tea- 
Hpoonful  of  made  mustaid,  1  teaspoonful  of  pounded  engat,  i  table- 
Bpoonf tils  of  finegat. 

Mode.— Giaie  or  scrape  the  howeradiBh  very  fine,  and  mil  it  with 
the  other  ingredients,  which  mast  he  all  well  blended  together; 
Berve  in  a  tnteen.  With  oold  meat,  this  saaoe  is  a  very  good  suhstitute 
for  pickles. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  2d, 

BBWAT)  SATTCll  (to  serve  witb  Boast  Turksy,  Fowl,  Qame,  Ao.}. 


37I'  IirsSEDisirFS.— I  pint  of  milk,  }lb.  of  tbe  cmmb  of  b  stale 
loaf,  1  onion;  pounded  maoe,  cayenne,  and  salt  to  tnste;  1  oz.  of 

JWorfe.— Peel  and  quarter  the  onion,  and  eimmer  it  in  the  milk  till 
peifectl7  tender.  Break  tbe  bread,  which  should  be  stale,  inte  small 
pieces,  carefully  picking  oat  any  bard  ontside  pieoee ;  pat  it  in  a  very 


1S4  MODBBN  HOUSEHOLD  COOKEBT, 

ckan  saneepan,  Btrain  the  milk  over  it,  cover  it  up,  and  let  it  remaii^ 
for  an  hour  to  soak.  Now  beat  it  up  with  a  fork  very  smoothly, 
add  a  seasoning  of  pounded  mace,  cayenne,  and  salt,  with  1  oz.  of 

butter ;  give  the  whole  one  boil,  and  serve.   To  enrich 
this  sauce,  a  small  quantity  of  cream  may  be  added 
just  before  sending  it  to  table. 
Time. — ^Altogether,  1 J  hour. 
Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  4(?. 
Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  turkey,  pair  of  fowls, 
or  brace  of  partridges. 

Macs.— This  is  the  membrane  wbich  snrroands  the  shell  of  the 
nutme|[.  Its  general  qualities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  nutmeg, 
producmg  an  a^eeable  aromatic  odour,  with  a  hot  and  acrid  taste. 

it  is  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  is  yeHowish  in  its  hue,  and  is  used 

-ukcK  largely  as  a  condiment.    In  "Beeton's  Dietionanr"  we  find  that 

HAC£.  ^Yie  four  largest  of  the  Banda  Islands  produce  160,000  lbs.  of  it 

annually,  which,  with  nutmegs,  are  their  principal  artides  of  export. 

II. 

372.  Ingredients. — Giblets  of  poultry,  }  lb.  of  the  crumb  of  a 
stale  loaf,  I  onion,  12  whole  peppers,  1  blade  of  mace,  salt  to  taste, 
■2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  melted  butter,  1  pint  of  water. 

Mode.—'Sxki  the  giblets,  with  the  head,  neck,^legs,  &c.,  into  a 
stewpan ;  add  the  onion,  pepper,  mace,  salt,  and  rather  more  than 
1  pint  of  water.  Let  this  simmer  for  an  hour,  when  strain  the  liquor 
over  the  bread,  which  should  be  previously  grated  or  broken  into 
-small  pieces.  Cover  up  the  saucepan,  and  leave  it  for  an  hour  by 
the  side  of  the  fire ;  then  beat  the  sauce  up  with  a  fork  until  no  lumps 
Tcmain,  and  the  whole  is  nice  and  smooth.  Let  it  boil  for  3  or  4 
minutes ;  keep  stirring  it  until  it  is  rather  thick  ;  when  add  3  table- 
spoonfuls  of  good  melted  butter  or  cream,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time, — 2j  hours.    Average  cost,  Gd, 

BBOWM-ING  FOB  GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES. 

373.  The  browning  for  soups  [see  No.  108)  answers  equally  well  for 
sauces  and  gravies,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  colour  them  in  this 
manner ;  but  where  they  can  be  made  to  look  brown  by  using  ketchup, 
wine,  browned  flour,  tomatoes,  or  any  colour  sauce,  it  is  far  preferable. 
As,  however,  in  cooking,  so  much  depends  on  appearance,  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  for  the  inexperienced  cook  to  use  the  artificial  means 
(No.  108).  When  no  browning  is  at  hand,  and  you  wish  to  heighten 
the  colour  of  your  gravy,  dissolve  a  lump  of  sugar  in  an  iron  spoon 
•over  a  sharp  fire ;  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  drop  it  into  the  sauce 
or  gravy  quite  hot.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too 
much,  as  it  would  impart  a  very  disagreeable  flavour. 
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BEUBBE  NOIB»  or  BBOWNED  BUTTSB  (a  Tteakdh,  Sanoe). 

374.  Ingsedients. — sib.  of  butter,  1  tablespoonfol  of  minoed  pars- 
ley, 3  tablespoon  f ah  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode, — ^Put  the  butter  into  a  fryingpan  over  a  nice  clear  fire,  and 
wben  it  smokes,  throw  in  the  parsley,  and  add  the  vinegar  and 
seasoning.  Let  the  whole  simmer  for  a  minute  or  two,  when  it  is 
ready  to  serve.    This  is  a  very  good  sauce  for  skate. 

Tim«.— jhour. 

CIiABHTED  BITTTEB. 

375*  Pat  the  butter  in  a  basin  before  the  fire,  and  when  it  melts, 
«tir  it  round  once  or  twice,  and  let  it  settle.  Do  not  strain  it  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  causes  so  much  waste.  Pour  it  gently  off 
into  a  dean  dry  jar,  carefully  leaving  all  sediment  behind.  Let  it 
<:ool,  and  carefully  exclude  the  air  by  means  of  a  bladder,  or  piece  of 
wash-leather,  tied  over.  If  the  butter  is  salt,  it  may  be  washed  before 
melting,  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  sweet  dishes. 

MHIiTED  BUTTEB. 
I. 

376.  Ikgsedeents.— i  lb,  of  butter,  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
1  wineglassf  al  of  water,  salt  to  taste. 

Mode, — Cut  the  butter  up  into  small  pieces,  put  it  in  a  saucepan, 
dredge  over  the  flour,  and  add  the  water  and  a  seasoning  of  salt ;  stir 
it  one  way  constantly  till  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  are  melted  and 
thoroughly  blended/  Let  it  just  boil,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve.  If 
the  butter  is  to  be  melted  with  cream,  use  the  same  quantity  as  of 
water,  but  omit  the  flour;  keep  stirring  it,  but  do  not  allow  it 
to  boil. 

Time, — 1  minute  to  simmer. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  id, 

n. 
{More  Economical.) 

377*  lNGBEi)iEin:s.~-2  oz.  of  butter,  1  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  salt 
to  taste,  I  pint  of  water. 

Mode,--^liix.  the  flour  and  water  to  a  smooth  batter,  which  put 
into  a  saucepan.  Add  the  butter  and  a  seasoning  of  salt,  keep  stirring 
one  way  till  all  the  ingredients  are  melted  and  perfectly  smooth ;  let 
the  whole  boil  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  serve. 

Time,'"2  minutes  to  simmer. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  2d, 


JSSH/nSB '  JnJl^'KB  {Hbe  Vraatib.  Sanoe  Blsnoba). 
ffjC,  Ikoekdiehts, — i  lb.  of  freah  batter,  1  tablespoonM  of  llour, 
salt  to  taste,  i  gill  of  Trater,  i  Bpoonf ul  of  white  vinegar,  a  yery  little 
gncted  nntmeg. 

Mode.—'Ma  the  fiour  and  water  to  a.  txaoatk  butter,  carefully  rab- 
bin^  down  with  liie  back  of  a,  Bpoon  any  lamps  that  may  appear. 
Put  it  in  a  saucepa.n  with  all  (he  other  ingredients,  and  let  it  thicken 
on  the  fire,  bat  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  lest  it 
should  taat«  of  the  flour. 
Time. — 1  minute  to  siDUoei. 
-Average  coat,  5d.  for  Qua  qnanlitr. 

Knraie.— Tlii>ii»]utiwof  thaHolBCaM,*id«n  imtg 
bmt  frc>m  being  spread  in  other  plion  by  the  monopoUsiDg 
nnitattheDitoh,  nihoii>dM«iind,-ti>']iHptt  -iihallj  to 
thvmMLvee  b^  vrHicBtiiis  ifrfrvm-enry  other  idvuL    Wa 


laiveet  ue  unnopiialed  to  the  aultJTatloD  of  nuOnen,  of 
nUAabontAA.HbUM.anuniullrprDdiioid.  TWplsnC. 
thioBKh  the  CDleipiiHot  the  British,  hiii  nosfaimdita  ws; 
into  fenuig  and  Benootden,  where  it  flooriahet  end  pro- 
duoM  «tf .  BIlM  (Im  been  tiied  to  be  nslnnliied  id  Ilie 
Weit  Indies,  ud  it  bonfrnit  all  the  jeu  rancd.  There  are 
twokindjof  nitboiBK, — one  nild,  uid  lorn;  HiidoTal-etiapcd> 
the  ether  cDltivatea^  and  nearly  ronnd.  The  bMt  is  flnn  and 

bndiindbuiaitniaeBroiiiatisodfiur,  nithahaeaod  acDd  tute.    U  oaght'ta  be  Died 

(rithcanl^onbjthoieffho  are  of  parsljtin  or  apoplectio  habils. 


TTTTmrBlwiiTn  VDTTEB. 

379-  IsGBSCiENTS.— i  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  37S,  tbe  yolks  of 
2  eggs,  a  little  lemon- juice. 

Jtfoifc.— Make  the  butter  quite  hot,  and  be  careful  not  to  colour  it. 
"Well  whisk  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  pour  them  to  the  butter,  beating  them 
all  the  while.  Mukc  the  ssiuce  hot  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil;  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice. 

MELTED  BtJTTEH  MADE  WITH  MILK. 

3B0.  iHGEEnrENTS.— 1  teaspoonful  of  flour,  2  oz.  butter,  J  pint  of 
milk,  a  few  grains  of  salt. 

Mode.—'M.is  the  bntter  and  flour  smoothly  together  on  a  plate,  put 
it  into  a  lined  saucepan,  and  pour  in  the  milk.  Keep  stirring  it  cue 
tmyorer  a  sharp  fire  1  let  it  boil  qnickly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  it  is 
ready  to  serve.  This  is  a  very  good  foundation  for  onion,  lobster,  or 
oyster  sauce  :  using  milk  instead  of  water  makes  it  look  so  much 
whiter  and  more  delicate. 

Time.— .Altogether,  10  minutes.   Aterage  co$t  for  this  quantity,  Zd. 


SAUGBly  BIC.  187 


a8i.  iNGBEDiENTft. — 1  head  of  garlio,  |oe.  oayexme,  2  teaspoonfuls 
of  soy,  2  ditto  walnut  ketehap,  1  pint  of  yinegrar,  cochineal  to  colour. 

3fode,—SliQ&  the  garlic,  and  put  it»  with  all  the  above  ingredients, 
into  a  clean  bottle.  Let  it  stand  to  infuse  for  a  SKUith,  when  strain 
it  off  quit&  clear,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Seep  it  in  small  bottles 
well  sealed,  to  exclude  the  air. 

Jxerage  cost  fxa  this  quantity,  %d. 

CAI^EB  SAUGB  FOB  BOHiBD  MT7TTOI3'.      * 


383.  iNassniEsrTS. — \  pint  of  melted  butter  (No.  876),  3  taBlespoon* 
fuls  of  capers  or  nasturtiums,  1  tables  pocmfol  of  their  liquor; 

Mod^ — Chop  the  capers  twice  or  thriee,  and  add  them,  with  their 
liquor,  to  i  pint  of  mdted  butter,  made  very  smoothly ;  keep 
stirring  weU ;  let  the  sauce  just  simmer,  and  serre  in  a  tureen. 
Picklsd  nasturtium-pods  are  fine-flavoured,  and  by  many  are  eaten 
in  preference  to  capers.    They  make  an  ezcelknt  sauce. 

Time,^-2  minutes  to  simmer.    Average  coat  for  this  quantity,  Sd. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  leg  of  mutton. 

CAFEB  SAUCE   FOB  FISH, 

383.  IifGSXDiENTS. — i^  pint  of  melted  butter  No.  376,  8  dessertspoon- 
fols  of  capers,  1  dessertspoonful  of  their  liquor,  a  small  jneoe  of  g^e, 
if  at  hand  (this  may  be  dispensed  with),  i  teaspoonfdl  of  salt,  ditto 
of  pepper,  1  tablespoonfol  of  anchovy  essehee. 

Modc.-^Cut  the  capers  across  once  or  twioe,  but  do  not.  chop  them 
fine;  put  them  in  a  sauoepan  with  i  pint  of  good  melted  butter,  and 
add  all  the  other  ingredients.  Keep  stirring  the  whole  until  it  juat 
simmers,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Thfie, — 1  minute  to  simmer. 
Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  6d. 

Svffieient  to  seivB  witib.  a  skate,  or  2  or  3 
slices  of  scdmoDi*^ 

Cafbiib. — 3%e9»^ar9  tire  tmopefned  bads  of  s  lowtrail- 
ing  shrub,,  which  grows-  wild  among^  the  orerices  of  the 
rocks  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  northern  Africa;  the  plant, 
howwpw,  has :  oom»  to  be  oultiTatod  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  After  beiB^  pickled  in  -vinegar  and  salt,  they 
are  imported  from  Bicify,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France. 
The  best  are  frrnn  TouJoD.  THB  OAMB. 


ikS^  /^..^  iiodehn  household  gookebt. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  CAFEB  SAUCE. 

384.  Ingeedients. — J  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  376,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cut  parsley,  I  teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 

Mode, — Boil  tbe  parsley  slowly  to  let  it  become  a  bad  colour ;  cut, 
but  do  not  chop  it  fine.  Add  it  to  f  pint  of  smoothly-made  melted 
butter,  with  salt  and  vinegar  in  the  above  proportions.  Boil  up  and 
serve. 

Time,— 2  minutes  to  simmer.    Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  Zd, 

PICKLED   CAPSICUMS. 

385.  Ingredients.— Vinegar,  5  oz.  of  pounded  mace,  and  J  oz.  of 
grated  nutmeg,  to  each  quart ;  brine. 

Mode, — Gather  the  pods  with  the  stalks  on,  before  they  turn  red ; 
slit  them  down  the  side  with  a  small-pointed  knife,  and  remove  the 
seeds  only ;  put  them  in  a  strong  brine  for  3  days,  changing  it  every 
morning ;  then  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  a  cloth,  with  another  one 
over  them,  until  they  are  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  Boil  sufficient 
vinegar  to  coVer  them,  with  mace  and  nutmeg  in  the  above  propor- 
tions ;  put  the  pods  in  a  jar,  p6ur  over  the  vinegar  when  cold,  and 
exclude  them  from  the  air  by  means  of  a  wet  bladder  tied  over. 

CAYENNE  "VTNEGAE,  or  ESSENCE  OF  CAYENNE. 

386.  Ingeedients.— I  oz.  of  cayenne  pepper,  J  pint  of  strong  spirif, 
or  1  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode,—F\it  the  vinegar,  or  spirit,  into  a  bottle,  with  the  above 
proportion  of  cayenne,  and  let  it  steep  for  a  month,  when  strain  off 
and  bottle  for  use.  This  is  excellent  seasoning  for  soups  or  sauces^, 
but  must  be  used  very  sparingly. 

CELEBY  SAUCE,  FOB  BOILED  TUBKBY,  POULTBY,  &c. 

387.  Ingeedients.— eheads  of  celery,  1  pint  of  white  stock.  No.  107, 
2  blades  of  mace,  1  small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs ;  thickening  of  butter 
and  flour,  or  arrowroot,  |  pint  of  cream,  lemon-juice. 

Mode, — Boil  ,the  celery  in  salt  and  water,  until  tender,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  2  inches  long.  Put  the  stock  into  a  stewpan  with  the 
maqe  and  herbs,  and  let  it  simmer  for  |  hour  to  extract  their  flavour. 
Then  strain  the  liquor,  add  the  celery  and  a  thickening  of  butter 
kneaded  with  flour,  or,  what  is  still  better,  with  arrowroot ;  just  before 
serving,  put  in  the  cream,  boil  it  up  and  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon- 
juice.    If  necessary,  add  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper. 
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7\'me,'-25  minutes  to  boil  the  celery.    Average  cost.  Is,  Zd. 

Sufficient,  this  quantity,  for  a  boiled 
turkey.  <^^9 

This  sauce  may  be  made  brqwn  by  using       |(j[^^  iJ^ 

gravy  instead  of  white  stock,  and  flavouring        Ir^Vlk  ^^ 
it  with  mushroom  ketchup  or  Harvey's  sauce. 

Absowboot.— This  nutritioaf  fecnla  is  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  a  plant  which  is  cnltiTated  in  both  the  East 
imd  West  Indies.  When  the  roots  are  about  a  year  old, 
they  are. dag  np,  and,  after  beine  weU  washed,  are  beaten 
to  a  pulp,  which  is  aiterwards,  by  means  of  water,  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  part.  After  being  psssed  throneh 
u  sieve,  once  more  washed,  and  then  suffered  to  settfo, 
the  sediment  is  dried  in  uie  sun,  when  it  has  become 
itrrowroot.  The  best  is  obtained  Arom  the  West  Indies, 
but  a  large  quantity  of  what  is  sold  in  London  is  adul- 
terated with  potato-starch.  As  a  means  of  knowing 
arrowroot  when  it  is  eood,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  abbowboot. 

that  the  genuine  articfe,  when  formed  into  a  jelly,  will 

remain  finn  for  three  or  four  days,  whilst  the  adulterated  will  become  as  thin  as  milk  in 
Ihe  course  of  twelve  hours. 

CELEBY  SAUOE  (a  More  Simple  Bedpe). 

388.  Ingbbdients.— 4  heads  of  celery,  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  made 
with  milk  (No.  380),  1  blade  of  pounded  mace ;  salt  and  white  pepper 
to  taste. 

Mode.—'WBAh.  the  celery,  boil  it  in  salt  and  water  till  tender, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  2  inches  long;  make  i  pint  melted  butter  by 
recipe  No.  380 ;  put  in  the  celery,  pounded  mace,  and  seasoning ; 
^mmer  for  three  minutes,  when  the  sauce  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

Time,— 25  minutes  to  boil  the  celery.    Average  cost,  6d. 

JSt^cient,  this  quantity,  for  a  boiled  fowl. 

OBLBBT  VINEGAB. 

389.  Ingeedebnts.— J  oz.  of  celery-seed,  1  pint  of  vinegar. 
Mode.—CrvLsh  the  seed  by  jwunding  it  in  a  mortar ;  boil  the  vinegar, 

nnd  when  cold,  pour  it  to  the  seed ;  let  it  infuse  for  a  fortnight,  when 
strain  and  bottle  off  for  use.    This  is  frequently  used  in  salads. 

CHESTNUT  SAUCE  FOE  POWIiS  OB  TUEKBT. 

390*  Ingbedients.— 4  lb.  of  chestnuts,  |  pint  of  white  stock,  2  strips 
cf  lemon-peel,  cayenne  to  taste,  i  pint  of  cream  or  milk. 

itfo<7«.— Peel  off  the  outside  skin  of  the  chestnuts,  and  put  them 
into  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes ;  take  off  the  thin  inside  peel, 
and  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  the  white  stock  and  limon-peel, 
and  let  them  simmer  for  li  hour,  or  until  the  chestnuts  are  quite 
tender.  Bub  the  whole  through  a  hair-sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon ; 
add  seasoning  and  the  cream  $  let  it  just  simmer,  but  not  boil,  and 


-m 
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keep  Stirling^  the  time.   Berve  Terybot,  and  ^foaokly.    If  milk  is 
used  instead^  of  cream,  a  ybtj  small  <inaiitity  of  tMokening  may  be 
required :  that,  of  course,  the  cook  will  determine. 
2Vme.— Altogether  nearly  two  hotnrs.    Average  cast,  Sd, 

Si^cient^  iSa&  quantity,  for  a  turkey. 

* 

BBOWN  CHFiSTMlTT  SAITGIL 

39A.  lNGEEDiENTS.--i  lb.  of  chestuuts,  i  pink  of  stock  No.  105, 
2  lumps  of. sugar,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  £^»aiU6h«auee  («66  Sauces). 

Mode, — Pi^pare  the  chestnuts  as  in  the  foregoing  recipue,  by  scalding 
and  peeling  them ;  put  them  in  a  stMrpaa  wit^  the  stock  and  sugar, 
and  simmer  them  till  t^der.  When  done,  add  Bpanish  sauce  in  the 
above  proportion',  and  rub  the  whole  l^mmgh  a  'temmy«  Xeep  this 
sauce  rather  liquid,  as  it  is  liAble  t»  thicken. 

T%me,—\i  hour  to.sinuBer  the  eheBtnats.   A.vterage  cost,  %d. 

BENGAIi  BECIFE  FOB  MAKING  MANGO  CHETNEY. 

392.  Ingb^ients. — If  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  f  lb.  of  salt,  i  lb.  of 
garlic,  1  lb.  of  onions,  |  lb.  of  powdered  ginger,  i  ib.  of  dxied  <chiHes, 
f  Ib.  of  mu8tard-fiee4  I  lb.  of  stoned  jai^ns,  2  botiies  ofbest  vinegar, 
30  large  unripe  sour  apples. 

Mode.-^The  «ugar  must  be  made  into  -syrup ;  the  gariic,  onions, 
and  ginger  be  finely  pounded  in  a  mortar;  the  mxtstard-seed  be 
washed  in  cold  vinegar,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  tipples  be  p^ed, 
cored,  and  sliced,  and  boiled  in  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  the  vinegar. 
When  all  this  is  done,  and  the  apples  are  quite  cold,  put  them  into  a 
large  pan,  and  gradually  mix  the  whole  of  the  zBst-of  the  ingvedients, 
including  the  remaining  half-bottle  of  vinegar.  It  must  be  well 
stirred  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  blended,  and  then  put  into 
bottles  for  use.    Tie  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  over  the  mouths  of  the 

bottles,  after  they  are  well  corked.  This  chetney 
is  very  superior  to  any  which  can  be  bought,  and 
one  trial  will  prove  it  to  be  ddicious. 

Note. — This  recipe  was  given  by  a  native  to  an  English 
lady,  who  had  long  been  a  resident  in  India,  and  who, 
since  her  return  to  her  native  country^  has  become  quke 
celebrated  amongst  her  Mends  for  the  excellence  of 
this  Eastern  relish. 

Gablic— -The  smell  of  this  plant  is  generally  considerGd 

offensive,  and  it  is  the  most  acrimonions  in  its  taste  of  the 

whole  of  the  alUaceous  tribe.     In  1648  it  was  introduced  to 

En^aad  ttoxa  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 

GABLZC.  abtmdant,  and  in  Sicily  it  grows  xtatuvally.    It  was  in  greater 

Tepute  with  our  ancestors  than  it  is  with  ourselves,  although  it 

is  still  used  as  a  fleaBoxfu^iMrb.   On  the  conttneni,  espeoUly  inltaly,  it  is  mnoh  used^ 

aod  the  French  consider  it  an  essential  in  many  made  cushes* 
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■  V 

OH'I  I'lT  YXStEi&JLR. 

293*  Ikghedisnts.— 50  fresli  red  English  ohilies,  1  pint  of  yinfl|:ar. 

ibfoe^^.— ^Pound  or  cut  the  chilies  in  half,  and  infuse  them  iu  the 
yinegar  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  will  be  found 
an  agreeable  relish  to  fish,,  as  many  people  q^mnot  eat  it  without  the 
addition  of  an  acid  and  cayenne  peppw. 

* 

CHBISTOFHEB  NOBTH*S  SAUCE  FOB  MBAT  OR  OAIOL 

394;  BransDrsiTTfl. — l  glass  of  port  wine,  Stablespoonftils  of  Har-- 
Tey's  sauce,  1  dessertspoonful  of  mudiroom  ketchup,  ditto  of  pounded 
white  sugar,  1  tablespoonM  of  lemon-juioe,  i  teaspoonfnl  of  cayenne 
,  pepper,  ditto  of  salt. 

Mode,— Mix.  all  the  ingredients  thoroughly  together,  and  heat  the 
sauce  gradually,  byplaoing  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  made  in  a  saucepan, 
of  boiUng  water.  Do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  serye  directly  it  is  ready. 
This  sauce,  if  bottled  immediately,  will  keep  good  for  a  fortnight,  and 
will  be  found  excellent. 

OOKaOMMBk,  or   WHITJU  STQCE  FOB  MA-TTT  SAUCES. 

395.  Consomm6  is  made  predsely  in  the  saane  manner*  aft  stock 
1^0, 107,  andt-foc  ordinary  puBposes,  will  be  found  quite  good  enough. 
When,  hooweyer,  a  stranger  stock  is  denred,  eitheor  put  in  half  the 
quantity  of  water,  oe  doubla  that  of  the  meat.  This  is  a  Tery^gfud 
foundation  for  all  white  sancesi 

CSBAB  SAUCQB  FOB  FISH  (eqpal  to  IioiiiUv  Sauoe). 

396.  iKossDiEirTS. — 1  crab;  salt,  pounded  mace»  and  cayenne  to 
taste ;  i  pint  of  melted  butter  made  with  milk  (tee  Fo.  380). 

3fode. — Choose  a  nice  fresh  crab,  pick  all  the  meat  away  from  the 
.ahelltiuid  out  it  into  small  square  pieees.  Make  i  pint  of  melted  batter 
by  recipe  No.  380,  put  in  the  fisk  and  seasonings  let  it  gradually 
warm  through,  and  simmer  for  2  minutes.    It  should.not  boH* 

Average  cost,  l8.  2d, 

GBEAM  SAUCE  FOB  FISH  OB  WHITE  DISHES. 

397.  Ingbedients. — }  pint  of  cream,  2oz.  of  butter,  1  teaspoonful  of 
fiour,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste;  when  liked,  a  small  quantity  of 
pounded  mace  or.  lemon-juice. 

Mode, — ^Put  the  butter  in  a  very  clean,  saucepan,  dredge  in  the 
fiour,  and  keep  shaking  round  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Add  the 
seasoning  and  cream,  and  stir  the  whole  till  it  boils ;  let  it  just  siauner 


]S2  HOSBRH  BODSBBOLD  COOKEItT. 

for  5  mmutes,  when  add  eitiier  ponnded  mac«  ot  kmon-jnice  to  tast 
to  give  it  a  flavouT. 

Time.— 5  minutes  to  Bimmer.    Average  coit  for  this  quantity,  7d. 

This  sance  may  be  flavoured  with  very  finely-'ahTedded  shalot. 

dnOUHBBB  SAirCE. 

398.  InoBEiiiEKis.— 3  or  4  cucnmbers,  2  oz.  o^uttet,  6  tablespoot 
fnla  of  brown  gravy. 

Mode. — Feel  the  enonmbers,  qnarter  them,  and  teke  oat  the  needs 
out  tiiem  into  amoll  pieces ;.  pat  them  in  a,  doth,  and  rub  them  wel 
to  take  ont  the  water  which  haiig:s  about  them.  Put  the  butter  in 
saucepan,  add  the  cuoumberB,  and  shake  them  oyer  a  sharp  fii 
until  they  are  of  a  good  oolonr.  Then  pour  over  it  the  gravy,  mi 
thu  with  the  cnoumberB,  and  simmer  gently  for  10  minutes,  when  ; 
will  be  ready  to  serve. 

JVme,— Altogether,  J  hour. 

FIOKLSD    CnCUUBEBB. 

399.  IsHBEDiBSTa.— I  OZ.  of  whole  pepper,  1  oz.  rf  bmiEed  ginger 
sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  the  cncmnbers. 

Mode.— Oat  the  cucumbers  in  thick  aUces,  sprinkle  salt  oyertbeu 
and  let  them  remain  for  21  hours.  The  next  day,  drain  them  we] 
for  6  hours,  put  them  into  a  jar,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  am 
keep  them  in  a  warm  place.  In  a  shoi 
time,  boil  up  the  vinegar  again,  add  pep 
per  and  ginger  in  the  above  proportion 
and  instantly  cover  them  up.  Tie  thee 
down  with  bladder,  and  in  a  few  days  the; 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

LoHS  Pe?fe>.— TUi  !■  the  pFodaoB  of  a  diffcren 
pliut  froin  UiM  which  prodncei  the  bluk,  it  iwDiistiD, 
ofthB  h^f  ripe  flover-beidi  of  wh&t  natunliits  ct\ 

o£  iha  tama  conntriH :  indeed,  lU  tbe  ipicee  ere  th 
produce  of  Cropictl  aUmbUi  oribf.'   OeipaMllv,  th 

^  or  lloluccu,  of  the  Indiu  Oceu,  tod  nere  highi 

dulled  in  tbem  to  ft  molt  extrbTftguit  degree.    Th 
is  leu  anmutic  than  the  black,  but  ite  oil  I»  more  pungent. 

CtrOnilBEB   SAUCE,  WHITE. 

400.  IifGREDIENTs.— 3  or  four  cncumberB,  J  pint  of  white  stock 
No.  107,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  the  yolfas  of  3  eggs. 

Mode. — Cat  the  oncnmbers  into  small  pieces,  afUc  peeling  then 
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TTAIR    DESTROYER.—  S:f^U'EHE^tt3''^^| 

lal.lSBiimnaiitorMitiiniji.  Holl^wiu'i  tfUl uo ■lnf>  lA  Bid  Mt  m  g, 
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no*  M«kiiH  ukd  oflaiiDg  foe  ■&!■  mi  imiiMiun  or  iTTtTTjaieii 

tb.OU;.lrfBl.l>  UTaSEh,  wuhmbjinulbra  ill  ul^Trr 

OUT  CiutoDoit  to  bo  flM^fol.  whfn  Tnrohvla^bi  —».""— 
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s^roD,  no.  103 

and  taiiiiBr  out  the  seeds.  Pot  tUom  in  a  aUwiwn  with  the  white 
Btook  and  seasoning ;  simmer  gentlf  till  the  ououmbeTa  are  tender, 
which  will  be  in  about  J  hour.  Then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well 
benten  ;  atir  them  to  the  aanoe,  bat  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  seiTe 
very  hot. 

2£ni«. — Alto^her,  4  hour. 

CDtjOaraJTB   VLNJUO-AB  (a  veiT  i^oe  Addition  to  Salads). 

401.  IirsMiiiBKis.— 10  large  cacnmbers,  or  12  smaller  ones,  1 
quart  of  vinegar,  3  onions,  2  sbalots,  I  tablespoouful  of  salt,  2  table- 
epoonfuls  of  pepper,  i  teaspoooful  of  cayenne. 

Modc—Ptae  aod  slioe  the  oumnnbers,  put  them  in  a  stone  jar  or 
wide-monthed  bottle,  with  the  vinegar;  slioe  the  onions  and  shalots, 
and  add  them,  with  all  the  other  ingredients,  to  the  cucumbei's.  Let 
it  stand  4  or  e  days,  boil  it  all  up,  and  when  cold,  strain  the  liquor 
tbroQgh  a  piece  of  muBUn,  and  store  it  away  in  small  bottlee  well  se^ed. 
This  Tinegar  is  a  very  nice  addition  to  graries,  hashes,  &o.,  as  well 
as  a  great  improrement  to  salads,  or  to  eat  with  cold  meat. 


40a.  IirasBSIEina.— Ooonmbers,  salt. 

Mode. — Pare  and  sUoe  the  cucumbers  (as  for  the.  table},  sprinkle 
well  with  salt,  and  let  them  remain  for  24  hours  1  strain  off  the  liquor, 
pack  in  jars,  a  thick  layer  of  ououmbera  and 
salt  alternately ;  tie  down  oloaely,  and,  when 
wanted  for  uee,  take  oat  the  quantity  re- 
qnired.  Now  wash  tikem  well  in  fresh  water, 
and  dress  as  nsual  with  pepper,  vinpgar, 
nnd  ail. 


.— Thoofth  tbs  uslon  ig  ftr  iDcerioi 
r  u>  tluH  Out,  yet  jt  11  fllJed  to  th« 

idem  EpptUoi,   m   did  lU 


AW  HXCEKLENT  ^WAT  OF  PKHSBBVINO  CUOUIIEBEItS. 

403.  iNflEXDIBNTa. — Salt  and  water ;  1  lb.  of  lump  sugar,  the  rind 
of  I  lemon,  1  oz.  of  ginger,  cucumbers. 

J/bi2e.— Choose  the  greenest  cucumbers,  and  those  that  are  most 
free  from  seeds ;  lint  them  in  strong  salt  and  water,  with  a  cabbage- 


IH  UODEBII  BMTBnmS'COOEEBT. 

leaf  to  keep  &im  deim4  tie  •  paparoreF  <iiHi,and  put  lliem  In  a 
warm  pla«e  till  Oar  ars  r^Uov  >  ^<b  «>i^  l^on  ■■^  wt  Hum  orer 
tite  flra  in  frpih  water,  nfth  *  nvf  litUa  aalt  aad  aaotber  eBbbage- 
bafoTBrthami  Mnmry^loacJr,  fcnttabaantfaeriDwit  biiL  If 
tiiej  are  not  a  fine  green,  ahaug«  the  water  ag«iii,  ooTer  Ikeai  as 
liefore,  and  make  them  hot.  When  they  tn  a  good  ooloar,  take  them 
off  tbo  fire  and  let  tbem  oool ;  out  them  in  qnaiten,  take  out  the  seeds 
and  palp,  and  pot  tlkem  into  cold  water.  Let  tliMB  MHaiB  ttr  8  days, 
ohonging  the  water  twioe  each  day,  to  draw  out  the  salt.  Pot  Uie 
vugBi,  with  i  pint  of  water,  in  a  eanoepao  over  the  fire ;  remore  the 
Bonm  as  it  riK*,  and  add  the  lemon-peel  and  ginger  with  the  outside 
Bcraped  off;  \rhen  the  syrop  is  tolerably  thick,  take  it  off  tlte  fire, 
and  when  cold,  wipe  the  cnonmhen  dry,  and  put  theni  in.  Boil 
the  ayiiip  onoe  in  2  or  3  days  for  3  weeks ;  strengthen  it  U  wgiiiied, 
and  let  it  be  qaite  cold  before  the  cnoambeta  are  pot  in.  Qreat 
attention  mait  be  paid  to  ^e  direotiona  in  the  oommenoemeni  of  this 
reoipe,  as,  if  tbeae  an  not  properly  oanled  00%  the  rosalt  will  b« 
!mr  frcm  satufaotory. 
SetuonaHe.— Tide  recipe  should  be  need  in  June,  Jdy,  or  Angoat. 
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CD8TABD  SAtrOZI  FOB  SWSUT  TVJH>INaB  OB  »ABTB. 

404-  luoBEDiBNTs.— I  pint  of  milk,  3  egge,  3  oz,  of  pounded  sugar, 
1  toblespoonful  of  brandy. 

Mode.—Tvt  the  milk  in  a  very  clean  sanoepan,  and  let  it  boil. 

:  Beat  the  eggs,  stir  to  them  the  milk  and  poimded  augar,  and  put  the 

mixture  intoa  jag.    Place  the  jug  in  a  sanoepan  of  b<rikng  water; 

keep  stiiriqgwell  uatilii  tbickeni,  but  do  a»t  aUsv  it  to  be4,  or  tt 


bauCjk^  no.  196 

iriUeudk.  8eFiiet3MfNraoehiataieen,  fltir  in  tiie  brandy,  and  grate 
a  ]itti6  WBLtttMg  over  the  top.  This  saaoe  may  be  made  very  mnoh 
nicer  by  using  cream  instead  of  milk ;  bat  ^e  above  recipe  will  be 
found  quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Average  eost^  6d.  per  pint. 

JSk^fieimtf  iiA»  qvk«B^tft  ibr  2  fniit  tartsi  or  1  pudding. 

DUTCH  SAUCE  FOB  FISH. 

d}05.  lNGSEDiEirrs.--'|  teaspoonfiil  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  butter,  4  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yinegar,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  the  juice  of  i  lemon ;  salt  to 
taste. 

Mode, — Put  all  the  ingredients,  except  the  lemon-juice,  into  a  stew- 
paa ;  set  ^  over  liie  fire,  and  keep  continually  stinring.  When  it  is 
snffiei^iUy  ^ok,  take  it  off,  as  it  should  not  boil.  If,  however,  it 
happens  to  curdle,  strain  i^e  sauce  throngh  a  tammy,  add  the  lemon- 
joioe,  aad'  serve.  Tanagon  vinegar  may  be  used  instead  of  plain, 
and,  by  many,  is  oostidered  hx  prejferable. 

Average  cost,  6d, 

Note.  —  This  sauce  may  be  poured  hot  over  salad,  and  left  to  get 
quite  cold,  when  it  should  be  thick,  smooth,  and  somewhat  stiff.  £xcel' 
lent  flidadB  may  be  made  of  hard  eggs^  or  the 
remains  of  salt  fiah  flaked  nicely  from  the  hone, 
by  pofaring  over  a  little  of  the  above  mixture 
when  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cool. 

Tsm  Lsnroir.— ^Fh^  findt  is  a  native  of  Axaa^  and  is 
mentioiied  by  Virgil  as  am  antidote  to  poison.  It  is 
banfier  thsn  the  orange,  and,  as  one  of  the  citron  tribe, 
wm  broag&t  into  Borope  by  th^  Axablaos.  The  lemon 
WM  fiort  enhivated  in  %nglan4  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  oeirt:^,  and  is  now  cvten  tp  be  fb^wd  in  our  green- 
houses. The  hind  conunonlj  sold,  however,  is  imported 
from  Pertogsl,  Spain,  and  the  Azores.  Some  also  come  from 
St.  Hdeita;  hvA  those  from  Spain  are  esteemed  the  best. 
Its  juice  is  now  an  essential  for  culinary  purposes ;  but  as 
aa  aatsaoorbutio  its  value  is  still  greater.    This  juice,  which  iob  uucoir. 

is  called  eUrie  acid,  may  be  preserved  in  bottles 'for  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil.    Shrub  is  made  from  it  with 
rum  and  sugar. 

OKBEN  DUTCH  SAUCE,  op  HOLIiAMDAISE  VEBTE. 

406.  Inobedients. — 6  tablespoonfuls  of  Bechamel,  No.  367,  season- 
ingr  to  taste  of  salt  and  cayenne*  a  little  parsley-green  to  colonr,  the 
juipe  of  i  a  hmxm. 

Mt^.-^l^ui  tha  B^ehamel  into  a  saaeepan  with  the  BeM(ming,  and 
iNring.  it  to  a  b<^  Me^e  a  geeen  oolcmring  by  pounding  some  parsley 
inamortar,  andil%aee»MitttiiiejjttoeiroDLit.  Let  thk  just  simmer, 

0  2 


1H  MODIBK  BWMiraMA  OOOKIBT. 

wlien  add  It  to  the  muoo.  A  moment  before  wrring,  pnt  in  the  lemon' 
jnioe,  but  not  before ;  for  otlierwiee  the  mnoe  irould  tiun  yellov,  and 
its  appBoianoe  be  thna  epoiled. 
Average  eott,  id. 

Bicaum  Bavoi.— TUi  imm  laks>  iti  nima  ftom  a  XooriraF  BMumd,  >  ricb 
I^iioh  flnaiuMr,  fthOj  kddording  to  lome  AnthuritlM,  ibrtoifi  U;  wldlitothsr*  nOriD 
ha  onlj  ntnimud  It.  Ba  Uil>  u  it  ni»,  it  ii  ons  oT  tlig  noit  ^Hut  Muiiia  which 
oomttoMblB,  udilKnildlM  m«t  caicfuIljF  ud  iatellifianClr  pnouvd.  It  ■  CnquMtl; 
nied,  M  in  tha  »1»tb  nop*,  h  ■  prisrifil  ingndlant  wd  bidi  fir  otlw  iwiOM. 


-*■-  TO  pioHxa  nooB. 

407.  iNSBEDmrTS.— la  egffs,  1  quart  of  vinegar,  i  <s.  of  Dlaolc 
pepper,  i  oz.  of  Jamaioc'  pepper,  i  07.  of  giagex. 

Hfodt.—Scil  the  eggs  for  12  minuteE,  then  dip  tbnn  into  oold  water, 
and  take  off  the  sheila.  Put  the  vinegar,  with  Hie  pepp«f  and  ginger, 
into  a  stewpan,  and  let  it  aimme^  for  10  minatai.  Now  plaoe  the  egga 
in  a  jar,  ponr  over  them  the  vinegar,  Ae.,  boiling  hot,  and,  when 
oold,  tie  them  down  with  bladder  to  exsla^  the  air.  Thia  piokle  will 
be  ready  for  oie  in  a  month. 
■Average  eott,  for  thii  qnantity,  1«.  M, 

8eatot\abh,—Tiai  should  be  made  about  Easter. 
u  at  this  time  e^s  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  A 
■tore  of  piokled  eggs  will  be  fonnd  very  naeful  and 
ornamental  in  eerving  with  many  first  and  eeoond 
course  dishes. 


it.  knowb  to  nmtnnlUtB  M 


UI0DMH. — lue  pn^r-piaflL.  niown  lo  nHarAiWB  H  Jwnjwfr 
^ffdaaU,  IB  m,  luSn  of  Iha  lUst  Uld  Wut  Id^h.  It  gnm 
Hoin«wbAt  lilTB  tba  iilT  of  tba  VBlley,  but  its  height  ti  febout  three 
feet  In  JkmiiokitlloiFeA  Hboat  Aogiut  or  ^ptwubor.  fmding 
ebout  the  end  of  the  jeer.  The  AeBbj  cree^nA  roole,  which 
lorm  the  (nueer  of  oommeroe,  ue  In  nproper  nnte  to  be  dug 
when  the  ■teUte  en  sntlreb  withered.  !nilB  opmtian  ii  niueUr 
perToraied  in  Jnnaur  ud  Pebnuj  i  end  wW  the  tooU  ue 
Ulun  out  of  the  earth,  each  one  ii  piakad,  aerued,  e^amtelr 
wuhed,  and  ailerwardi  veij  oaraAiUf  dried.    Ginfer  ii  gp"*- 


-BQOr  BALT.B  FOB  &OUFB  ANI}  UADE  DISHES. 

408.  iKOitEViENTS.— 8  eggs,  a  little  flour;  seasoning  to  taste  of 
salt. 

Mode.—'BwX  e  eggs  for  20  minutes,  strip  off  the  sheila,  take  the 
yolks  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the  other  2 
eggs  1  add  them,  with  a  little  flour  and  salt,  to  those  pounded;  mix 
all  well  together,  and  roll  into  balls.  Boil  them  before  they  ore  put 
into  the  Boup  or  other  dish  they  may  be  intended  for. 


Zinu.— 20   ounatea   hi   boil   the  eggs,     Avtrag*  wit,  for  thia 
quantity,  id. 
SufficUnt,  2  dozen  balls  for  1  tureen  of  soap, 

BOO  SAirCB  F0:B  BAIiT  vish. 

409.  iKOSEfiiEHia.— 4  egfga,  \  pint  of  melted  butter,  "So.  376 ;  when 
liked,  a  Ter;  little  lemon-jnioe. 

Made. — Boil  the  egge  nntil  qnite  hard,  .wbioh  will  be  in  about  20 
minutes,  and  put  them  into  oold  water  for  j  hour.  Strip  off  the  slielb, 
chop  the  eggs  into  small  pieces,  not,  however,  too  tine.  Hake  the 
melted  butter  Tery  smoothly,  by  reoipe  No.  376,  and,  when  boiling, 
stir  in  file  eggs,  and  serve  very  hot.  Lemon-jnioe  may  b«  added  at 
pleasure. 

Time, — 20  nunutes  to  boil  the  egge.    Average  coii,  Sd. 

St^fficienl, ~Thu  quantity  for  3  or  4  lbs.  of  fish. 

Ifole. — When  a.  tliiBker  eauoe  ia  roquirBd,  use  one  or  two  mors  Bggs  to  the 
same  quostibr  of  melted  butter. 


4!0.  iHosBDrrarrs. — I  pint  of  walnnt  ketehup,  i  pint  of  mushroom 
ditto,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  soy,  2  tablespoonfola  of  port  wine ; 

i  oz.  of  white  pepper,  2  oz.  of  ahalota,  i  qx.  of 
cayenne,  J  oz,  of  oloves,  1  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode, — Put  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  into  a 
bottle,  and  let  it  remain  far  a  fortnight  in  a 
warm  place,  occaGionally  ahaking  up  the  contents. 
Strain,  and  bottle  off  for  use.  Thia  aaaoe  will  be 
found  an  agreeable  addition  te  graviea,  hashes, 
stews,  &o.  , 

Average  coil,  for  thia  quantity.  It.  Bd. 

Sbitot,  OB  BSOHILO*.— Thia  plant  ii  nppoud 
intfoduoed  to  England  bj  the  CruHd«fl,  vha  fbnn 
^t]d  in  (he  vicinity  of  Aamlon.  It  in  a  bnlboiu  tdi 
full  gITn™,  iU  IWTM  Hither  in  Jnlj.    Th( 


'  in  Jvlj.    Tbtj  ODBbt  lo  ba  taken 

(ptinK.    It  ia  ealled  b^  old^utbon' Uie  "  biinen'oniDn"^  and 
fkckln,  wntpa  and  mads  diihes,  andaaan  aw ^-— — '  *--»-' 


EBPAGNOLB,  or  BKO'WW  BPANIBH  BACCB. 

411.  iNGBBSiENTa.— 2  slices  of  lean  ham,  1  Ib.ofveal,  li^  pint  of 
white  alack.  Ho.  107 ;  2  or  3  sprigs  of  paraley,  J  a  bay-leaf,  2  or  3  sprigs 
of  savonry  herbs,  8  green  oniona,  3  ahalota,  2  olovea,  1  blade  of  mace, 
2  glaasea  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  thiokeniag  of  butter  and  flour. 


200  HODBBH  H0U8XII0LD  OOOKKBT. 

a  little  onion,  vlien  liked,  shredded  yery  fine;  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
cayenne  to  taste ;  4  oz.  of  bread  onunbs,  1  egg. 
^  Mode.— "Mix.  all  the  ingredients  well  together,  carefally  mincing 
them  very  finely ;  beat  up  the  egg,'  moisten  with  it^^  and  work  the 
whole  yery  smoothly  together.  Oysters  or  anchoyies  may  be  added 
to  this  forcemeat,  and  will  be  found  a  great  improyement. 
Average  co$tr  6d.       .  . 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  haddock  or  pike. 

POBCHICIIAT  FOB  VIBAIi,  OHXEKIDTS,  FO'WLS,   HABIS,  fto. 

417*  iKeRKDiEiirrs.— 2  oz.  of  ham  or  lean  bacon,  i  lb.  of  suet,  the 
rind  of  half  a  lemon,  1  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  1  teaspoonful 
of  minced  sweet  herbs ;  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace  to  taste ; 
6  oz.  of  bread  crumbs,  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Shred  the  ham  or  bacon,  chop  the  suet,  lemon-peel,  and 
herbs,  taking  particular  care  that  all  be  yery  finely  minded;  add  a. 
seasoning  to  taste",  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace,  and  Iblend  all  thoroughly 
together  with  the  bread  (»rumbs,  bef<»e  wetting.  Now  beat  and  strain 
the  eggs,  work  these,  up  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  the  force- 
meat will  be  ready  for  use.  When  it  is  made  into  balls,  fry  of  a  nice 
brown,  in  boiling  lard,  or  put  them  on  a  tin  and  bake  for  i  hour  in 
.  a  moderate  oyen.  As  we  haye  stated  before,  no  one  fiayour  should 
predominate  greatiy,  and  the  forcemeat  should  be  of  sufficient  body  to 
cut  with  a  knife,  and  yet  not  dry  and  heayy.  For  very  delicate 
forcemeat,  it  is  advisable  to  pound  the  ingredients  together  before 
binding  with  the  egg  \  but  for  ordinary  cooking,  mincing  yery  finely 
answers  the  purpose. 

Average  cost,  Sd, 

Sufficient  for  a  turkey,  a  moderate-sized  fillet  of  veal,  or  a  hare. 

Note, — In  forcemeat  for  Habb,  the  liver  of  the 
animal  is  sometimes  added.  Boil  for  5  minutes, 
mince  it  very  small,  and  mix  it  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. If  it  should  be  in  an  unsound  state,  it  m'i  <st 
be  on  no  account  made  use  of. 

SwsBT  Hesbs. — Those  most  usually  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  ooolring,  such  as  the  flavourmg  of  soups,  sauces, 
forcemeats,  &o.,  are  thjme,  sage,  mint,  marjoram,  savory, 
and  basil.  Other  sweet  herbs  are  cultivated  for  purposes 
of  medicine  and  perfumery :  they  are  most  grateful  both 
to  the  organs  of  taste  and  smelling;  and  to  the  aroma 
derived  from  them  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sweet 
and  exhilarating  fragrance  of  our  **  flowery  meads."  In 
BASIL.  town,  sweet  herhs  have  to  be  procured  at  the  greengrocers* 

or  herbalists',  whilst,  in  the  country,  the  g^arden  should 

fhmish  all  that  are  wanted,  the  cook  taking  great  care  to  have  some  dried  m  the  autumn 

for  her  use  throughout  the  winter  months. 


SAUOis,  no.  201 

FOBGEMEAT  FOB  BAKED  PIKE. 

418.  Inokedients.— 3  oz.  of  bread  crumbs,  1  teaspoonfol  of  minced 
savoury  herbs,  8  oysters,  2  anchovies  (these  may  be  dispensed  with), 
2  oz.  of  suet ;  salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  mace  to  taste ;  6  tabiespoonfuls 
of  cream  or  milk,  tiie  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Beard  imd  mince  the  oysters,  prepare  and  mix  the  other 
ingredients  by  recipe  No.  416,  and  blend  the  whole  thoroughly  together. 
Moisten  with  the  cream  and  eggs,  put  all  into  a  stewpan,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  when  put  it  into  the  fish,  which  should 
have  previously  been  cut  open,  and  sew  it  up. 

Time.— 4  or  5  minutes  to  thicken.    Average  cost,  IQd, 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  pike. 

FBENOH  FOBGEMEAT. 

419.  It  will  be  well  to  state,  in  the  beginning  of  this  recipe,  that  French 
forcemeat,  or  quenelles,  consist  of  the  blending  of  three  separate  pro- 
cesses ;  namely,  panada,  udder,  and^whatever  meat  you  intend  using. 

Panada. 

420.  Ingbediekts. — The  crumb  of  ^  penny  rolls,  4  tabiespoonfuls 
of  white  stock.  No.  107>  1  oz.  of  butter,  1  slice  of  ham,  1  bay-leaf,  a 
little  minced  parsley,  2  shalots,  1  clove,  2  blades  of  mace,  a  few 
mushrooms  (when  obtainable),  butter,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs. 

Mode, — Soak  the  crumb  of  the  rolls  in  milk  for  about  ^hour, 
then  take  it  out,  and  squeeze  so  as  to  press  the  milk  firom  it ;  put  th& 
soaked  bread  into  a  stewpan  with  the  above  quantity  of  white  stock, 
and  set  it  on  one  side  ;  then  put  into  a  separate  stewpan  1  oz.  of 
butter,  a  slice  of  lean  ham  cut  small,  with  a  bay-leaf,  herbs,  mush- 
rooms, spices,  &c.,  in  the  above  proportions,  and  fry  them  gently  over 
a  slow  fire.  When  done,  moisten  with  2  teacupfals  of  white  stock, 
boil  for  20  minutes,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a  sieve  over  tho 
panada  in  the  other  stewpan.  Place  it  over  the  fire,  keep  constantly 
stirring,  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  when  quite  dry,  put  in  a  small 
piece  of  butter.  Let  this  again  dry  up  by  stirring  over  the  fire ;  thea 
add  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  mix  well,  put  the  panada  to  cool  on  a  clean 
plate,  and  use  it  when  required.  Panada  should  always  be  well 
flavoured,  as  the  forcemeat  receives  no  taste  from  any  of  the  other 
ingredients  used  in  its  preparation. 

Boiled  CaJf '8  Udder  fpr  French  Foroemeats. 

431.  Put  the  udder  into  a  stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it ; 
let  it  stew  gently  till  quite  done,  when  take  it  out  to  cool.    Trim  all 


ant       ,  HOBBBff  BOtfe^EOw    "OOKSBT. 

the  upper  parts,  out  it  into  imall  pieces,  and  pooitd  well  in  a  mortar, 
till  it  can  be  nbbef  throngh  a  riere.  That  portEon  viiaoh  passes 
'tiuong'k  the  straiiHr  is  one  of  the 
three  iagredmita  of  which  Frenoh 
foToeiBentB  are  gnssKUy  composed ; 
but  muir  cooks  rabatitate  batter  tot 
tiiii,  beingp  a  leia  treublMome  and 
mora  expeditioiu  mode  of  prepaid- 

■pnETLE   A3ID    MoHTiH. — jTo    dodtery    can 

SitecOy  prrfonnea  wiUiout  the-  tid  of  the 
1  iDfitrum^DtB  ohown  in  (ho  cncraviDij, 
'ur  poandhtgthiags  sofficLentlj  fine,  lltFj  aro 
uHoTaBble,  and  tba  HBfr  of  fteoL  will  un>K  good 
.■dltncBoIlhoprffpsratioiiB,  ThpynrQ made ufi run, 

slUiaugh  thme  ue  cguideniblj'  mors  Eipeaairo  tlum  ths  former. 

Veal  QiieneUeB. 

493.  lK(}B£IiIEIfTS.~>Equal  quantities  of  veal,  panada  (No.  J20), 
and  calf's  «ddcr  (No.  421),  2  eggs*  seasoning  to  taste  of  pepper,  sail, 
and  pounded  maco,  or  grated  nutmeg: ;  a  little  flour. 

jWoi/b. — Take  the  fleshy  part  of  veal,  eerape  it  with  a  knife,  till  nil 
the  meat  is  Ecrparated  from  the  ainetva,  and  allow  ahont  gib.  for  an 
entree.  Chop  the  meat,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortir  till  reduced  to 
a  paste ;  tlien  roll  it  into  a  boll ;  make  aDothcr  of  panada  (No.  420), 
tbe  BKse  size,  and  another  ef  udder  (No.  421),  taking  eare  that  these 
three  balls  be  oi  the  eame  akt.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  equality 
ofaics,  andnotofweig'ht.ishereneoessarr.  When  the  three  ingredients 
are  properly  prepared,  ponnd  them  altogether  is  a  mortar  for  some 
time ;  for  tlte  more  qneneUes  are  pounded,  the  more  delicate  thej  are. 
Ketr  moistwi  with  the  eg^,  whites  and  yolks,  and  eontinne  pounding, 
adding  a  eensimiag  of  pe^ier,  epioes,  &e.  'Wben  the  whole  is  well 
bknded  togetlier,  raotild  it  into  balls,  of  wbatOTN  Aapa  ia  intended, 
Toll  tkem  in  flonr,  and  poach  in  boiling  water,  to  wUeh  a  lit^  salt 
donld  hare  been  added.  If  the  qoeBellcs  are  not  &m  enough, 
add  the  yolk  of  anoQter  e^,  but  omit  the  irtiit«,  whidi  caily  makes 
them  bcjlow  and  po^  inside.  In  the  preparation  of  this  recipe, 
it  wonld  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ingredients  are  to  be  well 
ponnded  and  seasoned,  and  must  be  made  hard  or  soft  according 
to  the  dishes  tbey  are  intended  for.  For  brown  or  white  ragoijta 
they  should  be  firm,  and  when  the  quenelles  are  nsed  very  small, 
ex.treme  delicacy  wUt  be  necessary  in  their  preparation.  Their 
flaToor  may  be  varied  by  using  the  Sesh  oi  rabbit,  fowl,  hare, 
pheasant,  grome,  or  an  txirti  qoantity  of  mnshiotnn,  parsl^,  &o. 


SAUCES,  BIO. 

s 

Time, — ^About  i  "koxa  to  poach  in  boiling  water. 
Sufficient,  J  lb.  of  veal  or  otber  meat,  with  other  ingredients  in  pro- 
portion, for  1  entree. 

Note. — The  French  are  noted  for  tiieir  ricfll  in  xttakiogfinrcem^Mls;  oneof  tha 
principal  causes  of  their  superiority  in  this  respect  b^g,  that  they  pound  ell 
the  ingredients  so  diligently  and  thoixragfaly.  Any  cme  with  the  sUghtoit 
pretensions  to  refined  cookery,  must,  in  this  particolar,  implioitly  loUow  the 
example  of  our  friends  across  the  Channel. 

FOBOEMEAT,  or  QITXINEIrliES.  FOB  TUBTIiE  SOUP. 

{,8ee  No,  189.) 

423*.  Soter's  Recipe  tor  Foboeueats.— Take  a  poond  and  a  half  of  lean 
veal  jfrom  the  fillet,  and  cut  it  in  long  thin  slices ;  scrape  with  a  knife  till 
nothing  but  the  fibre  remains ;  put  it  in  a  mortar,  pound  it  10  minutes,  or 
until  in  a  pur^ ;  pass  ifc  through  a  wire  sieve  (use  the  remainder  in  stock) ; 
then  take  1  pound  of  good  fresh  beef  suet,  which  skin,  shred,  and  chop  very 
fine ;  put  it  in  a  mortar  and  pound  it ;  then  add  6  oz.  of  panada  (that  is,  bread 
soaked  in  milk  and  boiled  till  nearly  dry)  with  the  suet ;  pound  them  well 
together,  and  add  the  veal ;  season  with*^a  teaspoonfiil  of  salt,  a  quarter  one  of 
pepi)er,  half  that  of  nutmeg ;  work  all  well*  together ;  then  add  four  eggs  by 
degrees,  continually  pounding  the  contents  of  the  mortar.  When  well  mixed, 
take  a  small  piece  in  a  spoon,  and  poach  it  in  some  boiling  water ;  and  if  it  is 
delicate,  firm,  and  of  a  good  flavour,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

FBIED  BBEAD  CBTJMBS. 

424.  Cat  the  broad  into  fhin  slioes,  pkoe  them  in  a  twaNwien  oyer- 
night,  and  when  tharonghly  dry  and  orisp,  roll  them  down  iato  fine 
ommbs.  Put  some  lard,  or  clarified  dripping,  into  •  fi^Mg^pan ; 
bring  it  to  the  boiling-point,  throw  in  the  crumbs,  'Mid  li^^them  very 
qnickly.  Direotly  they  are  done,  lift  them  out  with  a  slice,  and 
drain  them  before  the  fire  from  iiU  greasy  moisture.  When  quite 
crisp,  they  are  ready  for  use.  The  fat  they  are  fried  in  'should  be 
clear,  and  the  crumbs  should  not  have  the  slightest  appearaoce  or 
taste  of  haying  been,  in  the  least  degree,  burnt. 

FBUBD  SIPPETS  OF  BBEAD  (for  aamishinff  many  Dishes). 

435*  Cut  the  bread  into  thin  slices,  and  stamp  them  <mt  in  ipdiat- 
eyer  shape  you  like,~Tings,  crosses,  diamondB,  Ao.  &o.  Fry  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bread  crumbs,  in  clear  boSing  lard,  or 
clarified  dripping,  and  drain  them  until  thcmmghfy  <«iiq>  before  the 
fire.  When  yariety  is  desired,  fry  some  of  a  pak  «(^oiir,  and  others 
of  a  darker  hue. 


TBQID  BBSAD  X^B  BOBDEBS. 

436.  Frooeed  ai  abore,  by  frjiue  Mmq  slioes  of  bread  out  in  any 
fiUKoful  sbapa.  Wbeu  quite  oiiep,  dip  one  aide  of  the  uppet  into  the 
Inaten  white  of  an  egg  mixed  with  a  little  floor,  and  place  it  on  tbe 
odge  of  tlie  dish.  ContinQeinthlBinannet  till  the  border  ia  completed, 
arranging  the  nppeta  a  pale  and  a  dark  one  alternatelf . 

GENEVE8E  SAUCE  POH  SALMON,  THOTJT,  So. 
427.  Inqkkdiests. — 1  Bmall  carrot,  a,  amall  ffiggot  of  flvreet  herbH, 
inoluding  parsley,  1  onion,  5  or  6  mushrooms  (whca  obtainable),  1  bay- 
leaf,  G  cloves,  1  blade  of  maee,  2  oz.  oE  butter,  I  glass  of  flbtrry, 
IJ  pint  of  white  stock,  No,  107,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  tbo 
juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

jV/orfc— Cut  up  the  onion  and  carrot  into  small  rines,  and  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  ivith  the  herbs,  mushrooms,  bay-leaf,  cloves,  and  maoe ; 
add  the  butter,  and  simmer  the  whole  very  gently  over  a  slow  fire 
until  the  onion  ia  quita  tender.  Pour  in  the  sfock  and  sherry,  and 
stew  slowly  for  1  hour,  when  strain  it  off  into  a  clean  aaueepan. 
Now  mal;e  a  thiokeninR  of  butter  and  flour, 
put  it  to  the  sauce,  stir  it  over  the  Are  until 
perfectly  smooth  and  mellow,  add  the  lemon- 
juice,  give  one  boil,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
table. 

rime.— Altogether  2  honrs. 
Average  eott.  Is.  Sd  per  pint 
SaffieUnt,  half  this  quantity  for  two  slices  of 


^lekved,  tod  tha  1 


ssr 


iffinBl  ADd    ft 
II  l£e  next. 


FXCEXES   OEEBKrNS. 

4=8.  luOBEMEIiTa.— Salt  and  water,  1  oz.  of  bruised  ginger,  i  oz 
«f  whole  btaok  pepper,  J  oz.  of  whole  allspice,  4  cloves,  2  blades  of 
mace,  a  little  horseradish.  This  proportion  of  pepper,  Epices,  &c.,  for 
1  quart  of  rinegar. 

Mode.~het  tiie  gherkins  remain  in  salt  and  water  for  3  or  4  days, 
when  take  them  out,  wipe  perfectly  dry,  and  put  them  into  a  st«oe 
jar.  ,  Boil  aaffioient  vinegar  to  oover  them,  wiUk  apices  and  pep- 


tknaas,  em. 


a» 


per,  &o.,  in  the  above  piopoition,  for  10  minntei ;  poor  it,  qtiita 

boiling,    over   the  gherkina,  ooyer  the    jftc 

with  Tine-leaTee,  and  put  over  them  a.  plate, 

Betting  them  near  the  fire,  where  thay  muet 

remain  all  night.     Sesi  day  drain  off  the 

Tinegar,  boil  it  up  again,  and  pour  it  hot  over 

them .    Corer  up  with  fresh  leaTea,  and  let  the 

whole  remain  till  quit«  cold.     Now  tie  dovm 

closely  with  bladder  to  exolnde  the  air,  and 

in  a  month  or  two,  they  will  be  fit  far  use. 

Time. — 4  days. 

Seasonable  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
end  of  August. 


unben,-  ud  the 


be; 


i  at  jo^oritjj  tbfij  Iuts  not,  of  ooutk,  14  ttroug^ 
ib«rv,  ukd,  UHpklda,  thejueTer7g:ebMrsl&fDiirLt«B. 


devfiUipfld  JUtddt  u 


aOOSmBBBBT  ajLTrOB  FOB  BOIIiBD  M « fnmnmiT.. 

419.  IHORE9IENT9. — 1  pint  of  gTeeu  gtKuebemes,  3  tableapoonfnle 
of  Biohamel,  No.  367  (real  gravy  may  he  snbBtitated  for  this),  2  oz.  of 
&eah  butter ;  Beasoning  to  taste  of  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  natmeg. 

Mode.—Soii  the  gooBebeirieE  in  water  until  quite  tender  )  Etrain 
them,  and  rab  them  thronfth  a  sieve.  Put  into  a  sauoepait  the 
B^ohamel  or  gravy,  with  the  butter  and  seasoning ;  add  the  pqlp  from 
the  gooseberries,  mix  all  well  together,  and  heat  gradually  throogh. 
A  little  pounded  sugar  «dded  to  this  sanoe  is  by  many  persons  oon- 
sidered  an  improvement,  as  the  saccharine  matter  takes  off  the  eztieme 
acidity  of  the  nnripe  fruit. 

Time. — Boil  the  gooseberriea  from  20  minutes  to  i  hour. 

St(fflment,  this  quantity,  for  a  large  diah  of 
mackerel. 

Seasonable  from  May  to  July. 


in  BcoUund 

chmctn.    Uali< 
dticfi  liie  plewuuil 


^iwpda  tufl  ntcceu  of  in  oooktpf  {^wntkini 
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GIiAZB  FOB  COVlSBXfira  COIiD  RAHS«  TOTIQVJ&B,  Ao. 

.|pU-jN&RSi>XSH3ife— StoekBfo.  104  or  I07»  doubling  tlie  quantity  of 

miWiii  raoB. 

Mbifi  TTn  miQftsMaark  at  the  outset,  that  unless  g^e  is  wanted 
in  YmPihg^p  quantities,  It  is  seldom  made  expressly.  Either  of  the 
fitodhNitent&nAd  aboye,  boiled  down  and  reduced  yery  considerably, 
wftle  found  to  produce  a  Yery  good  glaze.  Put  the  stock  intoMlk 
6tewpan»  o^nr  a  nice  clear  ixe ;  let  it  boil  till  it  becomes,  somewhat 
8tiff»  wlien  hi#  stirring,  to  prevent  its  burning.  The  mcnnent  it  is 
sufficifflitly  re^wfcJU  {^nd  comes  to  a  glaze,  turn  it  out  into  the  glaze- 
pot,  of  wMdl  we  iMpe  here  given  bsol  engraving.  As,  however,  this  is 
not  to  be  firrm^  In  every  establishment,  a  white  earthenware  jar 
would  answmi  <|ii  purpose ;  and  this  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
wafer,  to  melt  the  glaze  when  requtred.  It  should  never  be  warmed 
in  a  saucepan,  except  on  the  pztocipfo  of  the  baift  isarie,  kstit  sfoyuLd 
reduce  too  much,  and  bee<8ne  black  and  bitter,  M  tb^teie  is  wanted 
of  a  pale  colour,  more  veal  than  beef  should  be  used  in  making  the 
stock ;  and  it  ia  aa  W€ii  ta^  omit  turaips  aid.4eliesj^as  tlkne  inpart  a 
4iaagseeabte  faitlBr  flaf(mr. 

To  GtLksm  Omm  Jonmr,  Ate:— 'Melt  the 
glaae  by  piadng  tfifriwoBol  whidi  eonitaixis 
it,  into  the  baia-  mtsie  or  saooepan  of  boiling 
water ;  brush  it  over  tb«  m«it  with,  a  paste- 
brush,  and  if  in  plaoea  it  is  not  quite  oorered, 
repeat  the  operation.  The  glase  should  not 
be  too  dark  a  o^lour.  (^S^  Coloured  Cut  oi 
Glazed  Ham,  P.) 

Glaze-Kbttlb.— anisic  ft  battia  nsed  for  keep- 
ing the  Btrone  Btock  boiled  down  to  a  jelly,  which 
is  known  bytne  name  of  glaze.  It  is  composed 
of  two  .tin  vessels,  aa  shown  in  the  out,  one  of  which,  theupper»-^--eontaaning  the  i^aoe,  is 
inserteeTisto  one  of  larger  diameter  and  containing  boiling  water.  A  brush  is  put  in  the 
Binall  h^  at  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  is  employed  for  putting  the  glase  on  anyUiix^  tiia* 
znay  require  it-^ 

Txs  Baiv  Mjawij— So  long  ago  as  the  time  when  emperors  ruled  in  Bome,  and  the 

y^ow  Tiber  passed  through  a  popiUous  and 
wealthy  city,  this  utezwil  was  ejctensively  em^ 
ployed ;  and  it  is  frequentty  mentioned  by  that 
profound  culinary  chemist  of  the  ancients,  Api- 
cius.  It  is  an  open  kind  of  vessel  (as  shown  in 
the  engraving  and  explained  in  our  paragraph 
No.  87,  on  the  French  terms  used  in  modem 
cookery),  filled  with  boiling  or  nearly  boiling 
water ;  and  into  this  water  should  bQ  put  all  the 
Btewpans  containing  those  ingredients  whieh  it  is 
desired  to  keep  hot.  The  quantity  and  quahtr 
of  the  contents  of  these  vessels  are  not  at  aU 
affected ;  and  if  the  hour  of  dinner  is  uncertain  in  any  estahlishpient,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  master's  business,  nothing  is  so  certain  a  means  of  preserving  the  flavour 
of  aU  dishes  as  the  employment  of  the  bain  marie. 


GLA2ni«XBTVUB. 


THE  BAIW  ICABIB. 
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t 

OBESlr  SAUCS  FOB  GBEEIT  QIDBSS  OB  DF0ELINO8. 

431.  iKGXBDiEisrTS. — J  pint  of  florrel-JHice,  1  glawof  sherry,  i  pint 
of  green  gooseberries,  1  teaspoonful  of  poundad  sugar,  1  oz.  of  fresh 
hutter. 

Mode.— Boa  the  gooseberries  in  water  uirtil-  they  «•  goite  tender ; 
ma^h  them  and  press  them  through  4  sieve ;  put  ibe  pulp  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  >aboTS  ingredients ;  wmmfift 
for  3  or  4  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time.S  o'r  4  minutes. 

Ifote. — ^We  hsre  given  this  recipe  as  a  saace  for 

green  geese,  thinking  thart  some  of  our  readers  might 
sometimes  require  it;  but^  at  the  generality  of 
fashionable  tables,  it  is  now  seldom  or  never  served. 

SoaRBi.. — ^We  gather  from  the  pages  of  Flin^  snd  Api- 
ciua,  that  sorrel  wm  coltiTated  by  tl^  Bomans  m  order  to 
give  it  more  strength  and  flavour,  and  that  they  also  partook 
of  it  sometimes  stewed  wi^  mastard,  beings  seaaoned  willi 
a  little  oil  and  vine^^ar.  At  the  present  day,  English 
cookery  is  not  mneh  mdebted  to  this  plant  (Btemex  Aee- 
tota},  although  the  French  make  use  of  it  to  a  conaidarable 
extent.  It  is  foond  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  also 
OB  the  oontineiit,  growing  wild  in  the  grass  meadows.  Mid,  in  a  few  gardens,  it  is  culti* 
vated.  The  acid  m  aorraL  is  very  prononcd,  and  is  What  chenbts  tann  a  bmoxakite  of 
potash;  that  is,  a  combination  of  oxalic  acid  with  poterii. 

OSKSBAIi  STOCK  FOB  0BAVIES. 

432.  Either  of  the  stocks,  Nos.  104,  105,  or  107,  will  be  found  to 
answer  very  well  for  the  basis  of  many  grariei,  unless  these  are 
wanted  very  rich  indeed.  By  the  addition  of  yarioos  stove  sauces^ 
thickening  and  flavouring,  the  stocks  here  Fefnred  to  may  be  eon* 
verted  into  very  good  gravies.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
ihat  the  goodness  and  strength  of  spiees,  wines,  flavourinfs,  &c.» 
evaporate,  and  that  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  fragrance,  if  added 
to  the  gravy  a  long  time  before  they  are  wanted.  If  this  point  is 
attended  to,  a  saving  of  one  half  the  quantity  of  these  ingredients 
will  be  effected,  as,  with  long  boiling,  the  flavour  almost  entirely 
passes  away.  The  shank-bones  of  mutton,  previously  well  soaked, 
will  be  found  a  great  assistance  in  enriching  gravies ;  a  kidney  or 
melt,  beef  skirt,  trimmings  of  meat,  &c.  &o.,  answer  very  well  when 
only  a  small  quantity  is  wanted,  and,  as  we  have  before  observed^ 
a  good  gravy  need  not  necessarily  be  so  very  expensive ;  for  eoonami- 
eally-prepared  dishes  are  oftentimes  found  as  savoury  and  wholesome 
as  dearer  ones.  The  cook  should  also  remember  that  the  irag9»nee  of 
gravies  shoidd  not  be  overpowered  by,  too  much  spice,  or  any  strong 
esseaoMy  axid  that  they  should  ^ways  be  wanned  ia  a  &«m  nmrte,  aftet 
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they  are  flaTOiired,  or  else  jn  a  jar  or  jug  placed  in  a  saucepan  full  of 
boilingr  water.  The  remains  of  roast-meat  grayy  should  always  be 
saved ;  as,  when  no  meat  is  at  hand,  a  rery  nice  gravy  in  haste  may 

be  made  from  it,  and  when  added 
to  hashes,  ragoiits,  &o.,  is  a  great 
improvement. 


Obitt-Ksttls.  ->  Thii  is  a  of^nsii 
which  will  not  be  found  in  eYcory  Idtdien ; 
bat  it  is  ft  usefVil  one  where  it  is  necessary 

e«ATT.KMTi.«  *®  ^^  gM-Ties  hot  for  the  purpose  of 

«»3.Tx  m.MM.±»ta.  pounng  over  ranous  dishes  as  they  are 

oooUnc.  at  is  made  of  o(mper,  and  shonla,  consequently,  be  heated  over  the  hot 
plate,  if  thwre  be  one,  or  a  oharooal  store. .  The  price  at  which  it^  can  be  purchased 
IS  set  down  by  Messrs.  Slack  at  14«. 

OBAVY  FOB  BOAST  MEAT. 

433.  Ikobbdients.— Gravy,  salt 

Mode.—Vut  a  common  dish  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  in  it  under 
the  meat,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  removed  from  the  fire. 
When  the  dish  is  foUl,  take  it  away,  baste  the  meat,  and  pour  the 
gravy  into  the  dish  on  which  the  joint  is  to  be  served. 

Savoss  avb  Gxatibs  nr  shb  Middls  A&ss. — Neither  ponllby,  butdber's  meat,  nor 
roast  game  were  eaten  dry  in  the  middle  ages,  any  more  tium  fined  fish  is  now.  Different 
sauces,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  flavour,  were  served  with  aU  these  dishes,  and  even 
with  the  various  jp^r<9  of  each  animal.  Stranee  and  grotesque  wuices,  as,  for  example, 
**  eggfi  cook^  on  the  qpit,"  '*  butter  fried  and  roasted,"  were  invented  bv  the  cooks  of 
those  days ;  but  ^ese  preparations  had  hardly  any  ottiw  merit  than  that  of  being 
surprising  and  difficult  to  make. 

A  QIJIOKI.Y.MADE  GBAVY. 

434.  Ingredients.— : J  lb.  of  shin  of  beef,  i  onion,  J  carrot,  2  or  3 
sprigs  of  parsley  and  savoury  herbs,  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut ;  cayenne  and  mace  to  taste,  f  pint  of  water. 

Mode, — Cut  up  the  meat  into  very  small  pieces,  slice  the  onion  and 

carrot,  and  put  them  into  a  small  saucepan  with  the  butter.    Keep 

stirring  over  a  sharp  fire  until  they  have  taken  a  little  colour, 

when  add  the  water  and  the  remaining  ingredients.    Simmer  for  i 

'  hour,  skim  well,  strain,  and  flavour,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Timt, — \  hour.    Average  cost,  for  ^his  quantity,  6d, 

A  HiTKnxBD  DivPBXBVT  DiSHES. — Modem  housewives  know  pretty  well  how  much 
care,  and  attention,  and  foresight  are  necessary  in  order  to  serve  well  a  little  dinner  for 
six  or  eight  persons, — a  dinner  which  will  give  credit  to  the  manage,  and  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  the  guests.  A  quickly-made  gravy,  under  some  circumstances  that  we  have 
known  occur,  will  be  useful'  to  many  housekeepers  when  they  have  not  much  time  for 
preparation.  But,  talking  of  speed,  and  time,  and  preparation,  what  a  combination  of 
all  these  must  have  been  necessary  for  the  feast  at  the  wedding  of  Charles  YI.  of  France. 
On  that  occasion,  as  Froissart  the  chronicler  tells  us,  the  art  of  cooking,  with  its  in- 
numerable paraphernalia  of  sauces,  with  gravy,  pepper,  cinnamon,  garlic,  scallion. 


.  brains,  gravv  soups,  milk  potage,  and  ragouts,  had  a  signal  triumph.    The  skilful  ch^- 
de-cttinn«  of  the  rojral  housefiold  covered  the  great  marble  table  of  the  regal  p 
with  no  less  than  a  hundred  different  dishes,  prepared  in  a  hunted  different  ways. 


SAUCES,  ETC.  20i) 


A  GOOD  BEEP  GBAVY  FOB  POUTiTBY,  GAME,  Ac. 

435.  Inghedients.— i  lb.  of  lean  beef,  J  pint  of  cold  water,  1  shalotor 
small  onion,  J  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  1  tablespoonful  of 
Harvey's  sauce  or  mushroom  ketchup,  i  a  teaspoonful  of  arrowroot. 

Mode, — Cut  lip  the  beef  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it,  with  the 
water,  into  a  stewpan.  Add  the  shalot  and  seasoning,  and  simmer 
gently  for  3  hours,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil  fast.  >  A  short  time 
before  it  is  required,  take  the  arrowroot,  and  having  mixed  it  with  a* 
little  cold  water,  pour  it  into  the  gravy,  which  keep  stirring,  adding 
the  Harvey's  sauce,  and  just  letting  it  boil.  Strain  off  the  gravy  in  a 
tureen,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Time. — 3  hours.    Average  cost,  Sd.  per  pint. 

BUOVJTSl  GBAVY. 

436.  Ingredients. — 2  oz.  of  butter,  2  large  onions,  2  lbs.  of  shin  of 
beef,  2  small  slices  of  lean  bacon  (if  at  hand),  salt  and  whole  pepper  to 
taste,  3  cloves,  2  quarts  of  water.  For  thickening,  2  oz.  of  butter,  3  oz. 
of  flour. 

Mode,— Tut  the  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  set  this  on  the  fire,  throw 
in  the  onions  cut  in  rings,  and  fry  them  a  light  brown ;  then  add  the 
beef  and  bacon,  which  should  be  cut  into  small  square  pieces ;  season, 
and  pour  in  a  teacupful  of  water ;  let  it  boil  for  about  ten  minutes, 
or  until  it  is  of  a  nice  brown  colour,  occasionally  stirring  the  contents. 
Now  fill  up  with  water  in  the  above  proportion ;  let  it  boil  up,  when 
draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  for  Ij  hour; 
strain,  and  when  cold,  take  off  all  the  fat.  In  thickening  this  gravy, 
melt  3  oz.  of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add  2  oz.  of  flour,  and  stir  till 
of  a  light-brown  colour ;  when  cold,  add  it  to  the  strained  gravy, 
and  boil  it  up  quickly.  This  thickening  may  be  made  in  larger 
quantities,  and  kept  in  a  stone  jar  for  use  when  wanted. 

JHmc. — Altogether,  2  hours.    Average  cost^  4^.  per  pint. 

Clotss. — ^Tliis  Tery  agreeable  spice  is  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  the  Caryophiillna 
nromcUictu,  a  handsome  branching  tree,  a  native  of  the  Malacca  Islands.  Ihey  t:iUo 
their  name  from  the  Latin  word  cUimis,  or  the  French  clou,  both  meaning  a  nail,  and  to 
which  the  doye  has  a  considerable  resemblance.  Cloves  were  but  little  known  to  the 
-ancients,  and  Pliny  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  who  mentions  them ;  and  he  says,  vaguely 
enough,  that  some  were  brought  to  Home,  very  similar  to  grains  of  pepper,  but  some  wb  at 
longer ;  that  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  India,  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  the  gods  ;  and 
that  they  served  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  The  Dutch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nutmeg 
(see  378),  endeavoured,  when  they  gained  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands,  to  secure 
a  monopoly  of  doves,  and,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  might  be  confined  to 
Amboyna,  their  chief  island,  bribed  the  sui'rounding  chiefs  to  cut  down  all  trees  found 
elsewhere.  The  Amboyna,  or  royal  clove,  is  said  to  be  the  best,  and  is  rare ;  })i  t  other 
kinds,  nearly  equally  good,  are  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  thi-y  conjo 
to  Europe  from  Manritias,  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  and  Martinique,  as  also  from  St.  ICiUs, 


St.  TiBcent'i,  MKl  Trinidid.    t1i»  olc .. 

(nl  to  nhicli  It  owti  ila  peculiu  fdibeuI  juvddi,  ita  ottin  p«M  Mmg  oompgied  or 
wcMk^  Mm,  wXtr,  (ob,  ndnalB. 

BBOWH  OBATT  WTFHOirr  KXAT. 

4W-  IlWBKBUNTB.— 2  Imrye  onions,  1  Urgre  oanot,  2  oz.  of  bnttCT, 
8  pints  of  baiting  water,  1  bnncfa  of  Bavomr  Imbs,  a  vin«glas«fal  of 
good  beer ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

3f(j(/s.— Slioe,  flonr,  and  fry  the  oniooB  tai  earMa  in  the  bntfer 
nntilof  a  nioeliRht-brcrtTnooloar;  then  addthe  boiling  wfrter  and  the 
remaining  ingredients ;  let  the  irhols  stow  gently  for  about  an  hour  ; 
then  strain,  and  when  cold,  skim  off  all  the  fat.  Thiokenit  intheraine 
manner  as  recipe  No.  436,  and,  if  thought  necesaory,  add  a  fbv  drops 
of  colouring  No.  108. 

Time.— I  hour.    Average  co»t,  2d.  per  pint. 

Xott. — The  addition  of  a  tnuiU  qoNitlty  of  oniahroom  ketchup  or  Hurey's 
■anoo  T«ry  much  improvw  tJu  flavour  of  this  gtvvy, 

BIOH  OBATT  TOB  HASHBB,  BAGOUTB.  M. 
438.  IirsnEDiENTs.— 2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  I  large  onion  or  a  few 
Bholots,  a  little  flonr,  a  bunch  of  saTouiy  herba,  2  blades  of  mace,  2 
or  3  oIoTes,  i  whale  allspice,  i  teaspoonfU.  of  whole  pepper,  1  slice  of 
lean  ham  or  bacon,  k  ahead  of  celery  Cwhen  athand),  2  pints  of  boiling 
water  ;  salt  and  cayenne  totaale. 

Mode. — Cut  the  beef  into  thin  slices,  as  also  the  onions,  dredge  them 
with  ilour,  and  fry  of  a  pale  brown,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  get 
black ;  pour  in  the  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  up ;  and  skim.  Add  the 
lemaiaing  ingredients,  and  simmer  the  whole  yery  gently  for  2  hours, 
ir  until  all  the  juices  are  extracted  from  the 
meat ;  put  it  by  to  get  cold,  when  take  off  all 
the  fat.  This  gravy  may  be  flavoured  with 
ketchup,  store  sanoes,  wine,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
thing that  may  gire  additional  and  stiitable 
relish  to  the  dish  it  is  intended  for. 
Time. — Bather  more  than  2  hours. 
Average  cost,  Sd.  per  pint. 


ind  b«\tm^g  (o  the  order  of  Ujrtftoev.     It  li  toe  hwrj 


. le  Weet  Indiea  wd  Hoath  Ameries, 

■  beichtoffron  fln«n  (0  tmorrfeet:  tba 
lot  nUoned  to  ilpni,  but,  belSf  ntkered 


Bie  Bot  nffimed  to  ilpni,  bat,  belSf  ntkered 
,  uv  inD,  Mid  tbfiH  beet>iue  Uaek.  II  to  ea  iaap&iMn  qdee, 
mild  (adnuuKMnt  Uiea  mo<|.  otb»  (|M«t  aatueqaeallr.  It  k 
KimbiBtofiTeiriifiHaUetMiaV  «(■•*«■•. 
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GEAVY  MADE  WITHOUT  MEAT  FOB  POWXS. 

439.  Ikobsdients. — The  neeks,  feet,  liven,  and  gizzards  loi  ih» 
f&mlB,  1  slice  of  toasted  bread,  i  onion,  I  fagfet  of  Bavonrf  herbs,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  i  pint  of  wat^,  thickeoiag  of  butter  and  fLoar« 
1  dessertspoonful  of  ketchup. 

Mode.—Wetii^  the  feet  of  liie  fowls  thorooghlj  ^an,  and  «at  them 
and  the  neck  intofitnall  pieees.  Put  these  into  a  stefwpan  wi^  t2ie  bread, 
onion,  herbs,  seaeoding,  liT^rs,  and  gizzards ;  x)our<die  water  <orer  th^n 
and  simmer  gently  for  1  hour.  Now  take  4»ut  the  Itvor,  pouftl.  it,  and 
strain  the  liquor  to  it.  Add  a  thickening  4>f  butter  and  touy  wid  a 
flavouring  of  mushroom  ketchup ;  boil  it  up  and  serve. 

Time. — 1  hour.    Average  eost,  id.  per  pint. 

A  CHEAP  GhGAVT*  TOB  HASHSe,  &c. 

440.  lN€>BEDi:EirTS.  —  Bones  and  i^mmi»gt  of  the  cooImI.  joint 
intended  for  baching,  i  tegspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  whole 
pepper,  i  t^spoonfui  of  wh<de  allspice,  a  «niJi  faggot  of  savoury 
herbs,  i  head  of  ^lery,  1  ^(m,  i  oz.  of  hfM&r,  Huokeoiog,  euficient 
boiling  water  to  loover  the  boaea^ 

Mode. — Chop  the  bones  in  small  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan, 
with  the  trimmings,  salt,  pepper,  ^>ioe,  herbs,  imd  <^ry.  Cover  with 
boiling  water,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  gently  for  Ij  or  2 -hours. 
Slice  and  fry  the  onion  in  the  butter  till  it  is  of  a  pale  brown,  and  mix 
it  gradually  with  the  gravy  made  from  the  bones ;  boil  for  J  hour,  and 
strain  into  a  basin;  now  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan ;  flavour  with 
walnut  pickle  or  ketchup,  pickled-onion  liquor,  or  any  store  sauce 
that  may  be  preferred.  Thicken  with  a  little  l)utter  and  flour, 
kneaded  together  on  a  plate,  and  the  gravy  will  be  ready  for  use. 
After  the  thickening  is  added,  the  gravy  should  Just  boil^  to  take  off 
the  rawness  of  the  flour. 

Time. — 2  hours,  or  rather  more. 

Average  cost,  4rf.,  exclusive  of  the  bones  and  trimmings. 

JUG-GED  GBAVY  (ExoeUen4;). 

441.  Ingbedients. — 2  lbs.  of  diia  of  beef,  J  lb.  of  lean  ham,  1  onion 
or  a  few  shalots,  2  pints  of  water,  salt  and  whole  pepper  to  taste,  1 
blade  of  maee,  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  i  a  large  carrot,  i  a  head 
ofeelerf. 

Jidde.'--p^  up  the  foeef  asd  ham  into  small  pieces,  and  slice  the 
vi^^abl^ss  take  a  Jur,  oapable  of  holding  two  pints  of  water,  and 
arrange  therein,  in  layers;  the  ham,  meat,  vegetables,  aiid  seasoiuxii:, 

p2 
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^ 


alternately,  filling  up  with  the  above  quantity  of  water ;  tie  down 
the  jar,  or  put  a  plate  over  the  top,  so  that  the  steatn  may  not  escape ; 
place  it  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  remain  there  from  6  to  8  hours ;  should, 
however,  the  oven  be  very  hot,  less  time  will  be  required.  "When 
sufficiently  cooked,  strain  the  gravy,  and  when  cold,  remove  the  fat. 

It  may  be  flavoured  with  ketchup,  wines,  or  any 
other  store  sauce  that  may  be  preferred. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  jar  in  a  cool  oven 
over-night,  to  draw  the  gravy ;  and  then  it  will  not 
require  so  long  baking  the  following  day. 

Time, — From  6^  to  8  hours,  according  to  the 
oven. 
Average  cost,  7d.  per  pint. 

Oelsxt. — ^As  in  the  above  recipe,  the  roots  of  celery  are 

prindpaJly  used  in  England  for  flavouring  soups,  sauces,  and 

gravies,  and  for  servine  with  cheese  at  the  termination  of  a 

dinner,  and  as  an  ingredient  for  salad.    In  Italy,  however,  the 

green  leaves  and  stems  are  also  employed  for  stews  and  soups, 

and  the  seeds  are  al-o  more  frequently  made  use  of  on  me 

CBLBRT.  continent  than  in  our  own  islands.    In  Germany,  i^erj  is  \ery . 

highly  esteemed;  and  it  is  there  boiled  and  served  up  as  a  dish  by 

itself,  as  well  as  used  in  we  composition  of  nixed  dishes.    We  ouradves  tidnk  that  this 

mild  aromatic  plant  might  oftener  be  cooked  thaji  it  is ;  for  there  are  very  few  nicer 

vegetable  preparations  brought  to  table  than  a  well-dressea  plate  of  atewed  cdery. 

VEAii  o:eu.vy  fob  -w^ite  SAUOES,  PBIOASSEES,  &o. 

44a.  iNGfiEDiENTS.— 2  sliccs  of  nicely  flavoured  lean  ham,  any 
poultry  trimmings,  3  lbs.  of  lean  veal,  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs, 
including  parsley,  a  few  green  onions  (or  1  large  onion  may  be 
substituted  for  these),  a  few  mushrooms,  when  obtainable ;  1  blade  of 
mace,  salt  to  taste,  3  pints  of  water. 

Mode, — Cut  up  the  ham  and  veal  into  small  square  pieces,  put  these 
in  a  stewpan,  moistening  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  place 
them  over  the  fire  to  draw  down.  When  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan 
becomes  covered  with  a  white  glaze,  fill  up  with  water  in  the  above 
proportion ;  add  the  remaining  ingredients,  stew  very  slowly  for  3  or 
4  hours,  and  do  not  forget  to  skim  weU  the  moment  it  boils.  Put  it 
by,  and,  when  cold,  take  off  all  the  fat.  This  may  be  used  for  Be- 
chamel, sauce  tourn^e,  and  many  other  white  sauces. 

Time, — 3  or  4  hours.    Average  cost,  9d,  per  pint. 

CHEAP  GBAVY  FOB  MINCED  VEAIi. 

443.  Ingbedients. — Bones  and  trimmings  of  cold  roast  or  boiled 
veal,  li  pint  of  water,  1  onion,  i  teaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel, 
i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  blade  of  pounded  mace,  the^  juice  of  i  lemon ; 
thickening  of  butter  and  flour. 
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Mode.— Vat  all  the  iugredienta  iuto  a  stewpan,  cicept  the  thiok- 
cuing  and  lemon-juice,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  rather 
more  than  l  hour,  or  until  the  liquor  isreduced  to  a  pint,  nhea  itztia 
through  a  hair-siere.  Add  a  thickecing  of  butter  and  flour,  and  the 
lemon-juice;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  just  boil  up,  when  it  will  bg 
ready  for  use.  It  may  be  Havoured  vith  a  little  tomato  sauce,  and, 
^vhere  a  rather  dark- coloured  gravy  is  not  objected  1«,  ketohup,  or 
Harvey's  sauce,  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

ZVmi#.— Rather  more  than  1  hour.     Average  coat,  3d. 

dBiVY  POB  VBNI30N. 

444.  Ingbbdients. — Trimmings  of  venisou,  3  or  4  mutton  shank- 
bones,  salt  to  'taste,  1  pint  of  water,  2  teaspoonfub  of  walnut 
ketchup. 

Mode. — Brown  the  trimmings  over  a  nice  clear  fire,  and  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  the  shank -bones  and  water ;  a~ 
strain  und  ekini,  and  add  the  walnut  ketchup 
and  a  seasoning  of  salt,  Let  it  just  boil,  when  it 
is  ready  to  serve. 

Time. — 2  houra. 


lenisoQ  should  TK 
sffrauMtoOr.  ■ 
flnh  or  the  di 


Iher  htd  boi 


TO   DRT  HBBBS  POB  WINTBB  ITSB. 

445-  On  a  very  dry  day,  gather  the  herbs,  just  before  they  begin  to 
flower.  If  thia  ia  done  when  the  WPithcr  is  damp,  the  herbs  will 
not  be  so  good  a  colour.  {It  ia  very  necessary  to  he  particular  in  iittic 
matters  like  this,  for  trifles  constitute  perfection,  and  herbs  nicely  tijie  1 
will  be  found  yery  acceptable  when  frost  and  snow  ore  on  the  ground. 
Itishardly  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  the  flavour  and  fragrance 
of  fresh  herbs  ore  incomparably  finer,)  They  should  be  perfectly 
freedfromdirtanddust,  and  be  divided  into  small  bunches,  with  their 
roots  cutoff.  Dry  themquickly  in  a  very  hot  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  as 
by  this  means  most  of  their  flavour  will  be  preserved,  and  be  careful 
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iK6t  to  bom  them ;  tie  tLem  up  in  |Hi|>er  bags,  and  &«ep  in  a  dry 
plaee.  This  is  a  very  general  way  of  fir eserring  imi  herbs ;  but  we 
Wcycdd  reeofnmend  the  plan  described  in  a  former  reeipe. 

Bea96n(^Me.-^¥tom  the  laoftth  of  July  to  the  efld  of  Siftptember  is 
tike  proper  time  lor  storkigr  h^bs  for  wistier  use. 


HEBB  FO'WDEB  FOB  VI^VOUBJlSfO,  when  Ihmih  HeirbA 

are  not  obtaimflble. 

446.  IngbbdieKts. — 1  oz.  of  dried  lemon-thyme,  1  oz.  of  dried 
winter  savory,  1  00.  of  dried  sweet  maijoaram  and  basil,  2  oz.  of 
dried  parsley,  1  oz.  of  dried  lemon-peel. 

Mode, — ^Prepare  and  dry  the  herbs  by  recipe  No.  446^  pick  the  leaves 
from  the  stalks,  pound  them,  and  sift  them  through  a  hair-sieve; 
mix  in  the  above  iHroportions,  and  keep  in  g^ss  bottlee,  carefolly 
excluding  the  air.  This,  we  think,  a  far  better  method  of  keepinic 
herbs,  as  the  flavour  and  fragrance  do  not  evaporate  so  madh  as  when 
they  are  merely  put  in  paper  bags.  Preparing,  them  in  this  way,  you 
have  thettteady  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 

WMint,  sage,  parsley,  &c.,  dried,  pounded,  and  each 
put  into  separate  bottles,  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
winter. 


GoxKS  WITH  WooDXK  Tovs.— Hmm  MB  Che  bwi  oorks  to  use 

trooMfir  tOit,       'when  it  is  indispeiisablA  tliat  the  air  ^oald  not  he  admitted  to  the 

IsgrediezitB  contained  in  bottles  which  are  in  eonstaat  use.  The  too, 

-vrhiehjrMw^  hfr§&«mbj  the  accompaapng  little  cot,  is  hager  than  the  coxk,  is  maoe 

of  wood ;  an^»  besliilil  ejSectuaUy  covering  the  whole  top  oi  the  bottle,  ean  be  easi]^ 

removed  and  again  used^  as  no  cerlmerew  is  neoessary  to  puU  it  out. 

8 jlYOKY. — ^This  we  find  described  bj  Colomella,  a  rolaminoiis  Bomaa  writer  on  agri- 
tenlture,  as  an  odoriferous  herb,  which,  "  in  the  brave  dajs  of  old,"  entered  into  the 
seasoning  of  nearly  every  dish.  Verily,  there  are  bat  few  new  thin^  vnder  tiie.  sm, 
and  we  don't  find  that  we  have  made  many  discoveries  in  gastronomy,  at  least  bevood 
what  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italv.  We  possess  two  varieties  or  thaa 
aromatic  herb,  known  to  naturalists  as  Satureja.  They  are  called  summer  and  winter 
savory,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  are  fit  for  gathering.  Both  sorts 
are  in  general  cultivation  throughout  England. 


HOBSEBADISH  SAUCE,  to  serve  with  Boast  Beef. 

447*  lN6SEi>iBin:».— '4  tablespoonfnls  of  grated  horseradish,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  2  teaspoonfals  of  made  mustard ;  visiegar. 

ikfoe^.— Grate  the  horseradish,  and  mix  it  well  with  tibte  sugar, 
salt,  pepper,  and  mustard  ;  moisten  it  wiUi  sufficient  vinegar  to  give 
it  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  serve  in  a  tureen  t  3  or  4  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  added  to  the  above^  very  ttueh  improve  the 
appearance  and  flavour  of  this  sauce.    *lo  heat  it  to  serre  witk  hoi 


SAUOEl,   Eta  SIE 

»Mt  beef,  pot  it  in  a  bain  saris  or  a  jar,  vhidt  plwe  in  a  BiMotpan 
of  boiling  water ;  make  it  hot,  but  do  not  allov 
it  te  boil,  or  it  »iU  onrdle.  i 

Jfott, — This  sance  ig  a  great  improTCDMot  on  ttis  9|^^ 
<M-futiianed  «a;  oC  urving  oold-wrsped  hona- 
fadish  with  hot  roast  beef.  The  miiiDg  of  Iha  cold 
Tinegar  wltb  tbe  warm  gniTy  ooals  and  ipoils  erer;- 
thiDg  OB  the  plata.  Of  aame,  witk  Mid  meat,  U10 
sauce  Bboold  be  served  cold. 

Tbb  House  BiDiiB.—TliJi  hat  besn,  tor  nuT  feua.  ■ 
^TonriLe  dccampADimwit  of  rouE  b^t^ui^  is  h  i»tiT«  of 
Eb^lAul  It  mm  wild  in  wet  groootC  but  haa  loof  b«tt 
CDktniUd  in  ths  gacdcii,  lodiB.Diiisaioiul^.iuediBviikiic 

HUd>  ud  ii  uoua.    Om  locouK  of  Ike  gtett  Totetililr  _^, 

of  itfl  oil,  it  ihonld  urec  be  pmerred  bjr  drTiiig,  bnt 

■hMdd  be  kMC  ■»»•(  tf  b*iD|  baiied  in  und.    Han^wdlj  doeiitaTalKtiJe^, 

thet  ens  wLen  *ait*A  be  the  teUe,  it  elaoH  ianediuslr  >poili  bf  m 

HDESBBADIBH  VIUBOAB. 

448.  Ikqbedibfts. — i  lb.  of  scraped  boreeiadUb,  1  oz.  of  minced 
sbalot,  1  draehmof  cayenne,  1  quart  of  vinegar, 

3fo4e.— Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  bottle,  which  shake  well  every 
day  for  a  fortnight.  When  it  is  thoroughly  steeped,  strain  and  bottle, 
and  it-will  he  fit  for  use  immediately.  This  will  be  found  an  agreeable 
relish  to  cold  beef,  &o." 

Seagtmable.—Tldt  vinegar  Bhould  be  made  eith»  ia  October  or 
November,  as  horseeadish  is  then  in  its  highest  perfection. 

US^IAJS '  UlTUBT-FOVDEB,  founded  on  Dr.  Kito^ener'a 

449.  iMSBasixiTTS.— i  lb.  of  coriander- seed,  i  Ih.  of  turmeric,  2  oz. 
of  cinnamon- seed,  i  oz.  of  cayenne,  1  oz.  of  mustard,  1  az.  of  ground 
ganger,  i  onnoa  of  allspice,  2  oz.  of  fenugreek- seed. 

Jfoiie.— Put  all  the  ingredients  in  a  cool  oven,  where  they  should 
remun  one  night  1  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  mb  them  through  a 
sieve,  end  mix  thoroughly  together  ;  kqep  the  powder  in  a  bottle,  from 
which  the  air  ah^iald  be  completely  excluded. 

Note. — We  have  g^TOD  thii  recipe  for  oarry- powder,  as  some  penwDs  prefe , 
to  make  k  at  horae  ;  but  that  purchased  at  anj  reepeiAablo  shop  ia,  generally 
apeakiOg,  far  aapeiior,  and,  takiog  all  tbings  Lcto  consideration,  very  frequeatl) 


UTDIAjr  KCSTASD,  »a  aicellent  Balish  to  Bread  and  Butter, 

01  any  cold  Ueat. 
459.  IjKjixDisstA. — \  lb.  of  the  best  mustard,  i  lb.  <^  fiojur,  i  oz. 
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of  •alt,  4  shalots,  1  tablespoonfola  of  Tioesar,  *  tabUepooufitls  of 
ketohup,  i  bottle  of  anohovy  sauoe. 

Mode.— Fat  the  mustard,  flour,  and  adt  into  a_baBin,  and  mabe 
them  into  a  stiff  past«  with  boiling  water.  Boil  the  shalota  with  the 
'vinesar,  ketchup,  and  anehoTy  sauce,  for  10  niinutes,  and  poor  the 
whole,  boiling,  over  the  mixture  in  the  basin ;  stir  well,  and  reduce  it 
'  to  a  proper  thickness  i  put  it  into  a  botUn,  with  a 
bruised  ^alot  at  the  bottom,  and  store  away  for 
use.  Tbismakesanezocllent  relish,  and  if  property 
prepared  will  keep  for  years. 

UctaiBD.— Bafbre  iht  Jtti  )7i&,  mogtard  wu  boI  kmnni  at 
XngUshUblei.  Ab«AUii>t  Urns  m  old  womu,  of  tlwMiiieor 
Clemeata.  naiaing  in  Dniluin,  begu  to  grind  th*  s«cd  in  ■  mil], 
imdt«pui  the  flour  tbKniEhBewil  proeaia  necenuy  to  fMe 
thegnditvm  it*  hiuki.  BhekeptbarMantfin^iBWjjan  to 
banelf,  during  mUA  aba  »ldliFn  ninntiliinflfiiilnlniil  Unm^ 
oqtthaHHintij.batwHiillj'inlrimdoii.  He»itvMiaCtodno«d 
to  ths  roral  UUa,  when  it  netind  tha  ^pRml  of  George  I. 
Vma  the  cnnmnwunsa  ot  Hn.  dement*  bang  *  rerident  it 
Jhjrbua,  it  obtained  the  n«ne  of  Dnrbsn  nautard.  In  the 
ooiutT  at  lli*t  auae  it  i*  still  prinolpallT  onMraCed,  end  tho 
KDsriRD.  plant  la  remarbebla  for  the  rapiditr  Dflia  growth.     It  li  the 

Di^;uu,  and  e<ten  in  it*  pceTionilj  ooarsFlj-poDnded  itAte,  had  abigh  rapulaticm  with 


UrDZAJS  FICKLS  (Terr  BUBOrira*)- 
461.  Inqkebien'TS. — To  each  gallon  of  Tinegor  allow  6  olovea  of 
garlic,  13  shalots,  2  sticks  of  sliced  horseradish,  i  lb.  of  bruised 
ginger,  2  oz.  of  whole  black  pepper,  1  oz.  of  long  pepper,  1  oz,  of  • 
allspice,  12  cloves,  i  oz.  of  cayenne,  2  oz.  of  mustard-seed,  i  lb.  of 
mustard,  I  oz.  of  tacmerio  ;  a  vrhite  cabbage,  eauliflowen,  radish- 
pods,  French  beans,  gherkins,  small  round  pi'okling-onions,  nastur- 
tiums, capsicums,  ehilies,  So. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cabbage,  which  must  he  hard  and  white,  into 
slices,  and  the  cauliflowers  into  small  brattohes ;  sprinkle  salt  orer 
tliem  in  a  lari^e  dish,  and  let  them  remain  two  days ;  then  dry  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  very  large  jar,  with  garlic,  shalots,  hoiseradish, 
gingei',  pepper,  allspice,  and  cloves,  in  the  above  proportions.  Boil 
sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  which  pour  over,  and,  when  ooM, 
cover  up  to  keep  them  free  from  dust.  As  the  other  things  for  thu 
pickle  ripen  at  different  times,  they  may  be  added  as  they  are  ready : 
these  will  be  radish-pods,  French  beans,  gherkins,  small  onions,  nas- 
turtiums, capsicums,  ohilies,  &c.  &o.  As  these  are  procured,  they  must, 
first  of  all,  be  washed  in  a  little  coid  vinegar,  wiped,  and  then  simply 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the  large  jar,  only  taking  care  that 
they  arft  covered  by  the  vinegar.     If  more  vinegar  should  bo  wanted 
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to  add  to  the  pickle,  do  not  omit  first  to  boil  it  before  adding  it  to  the 
rest.  When  you  have  collected  all  the  things  you  require,  turn  all 
out  in  a  large  pan,  and  thoroughly  mix  them.  Now  put  the  mixed 
vegetables  into  smaller  jars,  without  any  of  the  vinegar ;  then  boil  the 
vinegar  again,  adding  as  much  more  as  will  be  required  to  fill  the 
different  jars,  and  also  cayenne,  mustard-seed,  turmeric,  and  mustard, 
which  must  be  well  mixed  with  a  little  cold  vinegar,  allowing  the 
quantities  named  above  to  each  gallon  of  vinegar.  Pour  the  vinegar, 
boiling  hot,  over  the  pickle,  and  when  cold,  tie  down  with  a  bladder. 
If  the  pickle  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  vinegar  should  be  boiled 
twice  more,  but  the  better  way  is  to  make  it  during  one  season  for  use 
during  the  next.  It  will  keep  for  years,  if  care  is  taken  that  the 
vegetables  are  quite  covered  by  the  vinegar. 

This  recipe  was  taken  from  the  directions  of  a  lady  whose  picklo 
was  always  pronounced  excellent  by  all  who  tasted  it,  and  who  has, 
for  many  years,  exactly  followed  the  recipe  given  above. 

Note. — For  small  families,  perhaps  the  above  quantity  of  pickle  will  be 
considered  too  lar^e ;  but  this  may  be  decreased  at  pleasure,  taking  care  to 
properly  proportion  the  various  ingredients. 

Kesfikg  Pickles. — ^Nothing  shows  more,  p^haps,  the  difference  between  a  tidy 
thrifty  housewife  and  a  lady  to  whom  these  desirable  epithets 
may  not  honestly  be  applied,  than  the  appearance  of  their 
respective  store-closets.  The  former  is  able,  the  moment  any' 
thing  is  wanted,  to  pat  her  hand  on  it  at  once;  no  time  is 
lost,  no  vexation  incurred,  no  dish  spoilt  for  the  want  of  "  just 
a  little  something," — ^the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  hunts  all  over  ^^^ 
her  cupboard  for  the  ketchup  the  cook  requires,  or  the  pickle 
tho  husband  thinks  he  should  like  a  little  of  with  his  cold 
roast  beef  or  mutton-chop,  and  vainly  seeks  for  the  Embden 

groats,  or  arrowroot,  to  make  one  of  her  little  boys  some  gruel, 
ne  plan,  then,  we  strenuously  advise  all  who  do  not  follow, 
to  begin  at  once,  and  that  is,  to  label  all  their  Tarious  pickles 
and  store  sauces,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cut  here  shows. 
It  will  occupy  a  Uttle  time  at  first,  but  there  will  be  economy  of  it  in  the  long  run. 

ViNEQiB. — This  term  is  derived  from  the  two  French  words  n»  aigret '  sour  wine,*  and 
should,  therefore,  be  strictly  appUed  to  that  which  is  made  only  from  wine.  As 
the  acid  is  the  same,  however  it  is  procured,  that  made  from  ale  also  takes  the  same 
name.  Nearly  all  ancient  nations  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  vinegar.  We  learn 
in  Ruth,  that  tho  reapers  in  the  East  soaked  their  bread  in  it  to  freshen  it.  The  Romans 
kept  large  quantities  of  it  in  their  cellars,  using  it,  to  a  great  extent,  in  their  seasonings 
and  sauces.  This  people  attributed  very  benencial  quahties  to  it,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be  digestive,  antibuious,  and  antiscorbutic,  as  well  as  refreshing^.  Spartianus,'  a  Latin 
historian,  tculs  us  that,  mixed  with  water,  it  was  the  drink  of  the  soldiers,  and  that,  thanks 
to  this  beverage,  the  veterans  of  the  Roman  army  braved,  by  its  use,  the  inclemency  and 
variety  of  all  the  different  seasons  and  climates  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHca.  It  is  said,, 
the  Spanish  peasantry,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  still  follow 
this  practice,  and  add  to  a  gallon  of  water  about  a  gill  of  wine  vinegar,  with  a  little 
salt ;  and  that  this  drink,  with  a  little  bread,  enables  themj,  under  the  heat  of  their 
burning  sun,  to  sustain  the  labours  of  the  field, 

INDIAN  CHETNEY  SAUCE. 

452.  Ingredients.— 8  oz.  of  sharp,  sour  apples,  pared  and  cored ; 
8  oz.  of  tomatoes,  8  oz.  of  salt,  8  oz.  of  brown  sugar,  8  oz.  of  stoned 


IHDIA  PICKLE. 
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raisins,  4  ok.  of  oayenme,  4  oz.  of  powdered  gfiiigM*,  2  oe.  of  gariie, 
2  oz.  of  shalots,  8  quarts  <tf  Tinegar,  1  qxtftrt  of  lemon-}nice. 

Mode.-^Chop  the  applee  in  «niaU  square  pieces,  and  add  to  them 
.  the  ether  ingredients.  Mix  i^  whole  well  together,  and  put  in  a 
well-eoyered  jar.  Keep  this  in  a  warm  plaojB,  and  stir  every  day  for 
a  month,  taking  care  to  pat  on  ^e  lid  after  this  opei^aUon ;  strain, 
hut  do  not  squeeze  it  dry ;  store  it  away  in  dean  jars  or  battles  for 
use,  and  the  liquor  will  serye  as  an  ezeelknt  fsauee  tog  aaeat  or 
fish. 

SeasotiahU. — ^Make  this  eauee  when  tomatoes  are  in  faU  eeason,  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  October. 

FicxLSS.— The  andent  Ghreeks  and  Bomaas  held  their  picSdee  in  hSg^  eatimatioi). 
They  consisted  of  floweihs,  herbs,  roots,  aad  Tegfetabkn,  pneaerred  ia  rrndgti,  and 
which  were  kept,  for  a  long  tioiue,  in  cyluidrical  vases  with  wiifi  months.  Their  cooks 
prepared  pichles  witih  the  greatest  care,  and  the  varlons  ingredients  wcara  macerated 
m  «a.,  bn»e,  and  Tinegan  with  whicb  ^ikey  www  oSbea.  aa^repukted  drop  by  dr^. 
«  H^at,  also,  after  haying  been  cut  into  rer^  small  pieces,  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

ITATiTATT  SATTCnO  (Brown). 

453*  Inobedients.— A  few  chopped  mushrooma  wi  ibalot^,  t  pint 
of  stock,  X^o.  10^,  i  glass  of  Madeira,  the  juice  of  i  ]emon«  itea;i(poonf)il 
of  peosdMl  ingar,  1  teaspoonful  of  ch^ped  pursley. 

JBUfide.'^Twik  the  stock  into  a  stewpan  with  tiie  mugbnoogm,  ihslols, 
and  If^deirSy  and  stew  gently  £or  ^  hour,  then  ftdd  the  remidning 
ingftsdients,  aid  let  them  just  bo^.  When  tiie  canoe  is  done  eBoagh, 
put  H  in  another  stewpan,  and  warm  it  in  a  bain  marie,  {See  No.  430.) 
Tii#  ffiushro(^ni  ^ould  not  be  chopped  long  b^ore  they  are  wanted, 
as  tliey  will  ^lien  beeome  black. 

jTme.—j  hour.    Average  cost,  for  this  quantity,  *Jd, 

Sufficient  for  a  small  dish."    . 


ITALIA3H"  SATJCB  CWljite). 

454.  iNGEEDiEJirTS. — |  pint  of  white  stock,  No.  lOlT;  g-tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  mushrooms,  1  dessertspoonful  of  chopped  shalots,  1  slice  of 
ham,  minced  very  fine ;  5  pint  of  Bechamel,  No.  367 ;  salt  to  taste,  a 
few  drops  of  garlic  vinegar,  4  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  a  squeeze 
of  lemon-juice. 

-3f<wfe.— Put  the  shalots  and  mushrooms  into  a  stewpan  with  the 
stock  and  ham,  and  simmer  very  gently  for  \  hour,  when  add  the 
Bechamel.  Let  it  just  boil  up,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  tammy ; 
season  with  the  above  ingredients,  and  serve  very  hot.  If  this  sauce 
should  not  have  retained  a  nice  white  colour,  a  little  cream  may  be 
added. 
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Time, — I  hour.    Average  cost,  for  tlna  quantity,  10<?. 
Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  dish. 

Note, — To  preserve  the  colour  of  the  mudurooms  aft«r  piokting,  throw  Umbi 
into  water  to  which  a  little  lemon- juice  has  been  added. 

TO  PICKLE  LEMONS  WITH  THE  PEEL  OMT. 

455*  iNcrftsoiEKTS. — 6  lemons,  2  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  to  each 
quart  of  vinegar  allow  i  ez.  of  oloyes,  \  mz,  of  white  pepper,  1  oz.  of 
bruised  ginger,  %  oz.  of  mace  and  chilies,  1  oz.  of  mustard-seed,  i  stick 
of  sliced  horseradish,  a  £bw  cloyes  of  garUo. 

Moder-^xit  the  lemons  into  A  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg ;  let  them 
remain  in  it  6  days,  stirring  them  eyery  day ;  have  ready  2  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  put  in  the  lemons,  and  allow  them  to  boil  for  i  hour ; 
take  them  out,  and  let  them  lie  in  a  cloth  until  perfectly  dry  and 
cold.  Boil  up  sufficient  yinegar  to  coyer  the  lemons,  wi^  all  the 
above  ingredients,  allowing  the  same  proportion  as  stated  to  each 
quart  of  vinegar*  Pack  the  lemons  in  a  jar,  pour  over  the  vinegar, 
&c.  boiling  hot,  and  tie  down  with  a  bladder.  They  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  about  12  months,  or  rather  sooner. 

Seasonable. — This  should  be  made  from  Kovember  to  April. 

Thb  Leicok. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  lemon  does  not  appear  to  hate 
been  at  aU  known,  and  the  ^mans  only  became  ac(|uainted  with  it  at  a  very  late 
period,  and  then  only  used  it  to  keep  moths  from  their  purments.  Its  acidity  would 
Beem  to  havd  been  unpleasant  to  them ;  and  in  Pliny's  time,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christiaii  era,  this  fruit  was  hardly  accepted,  otkerwiser  than  as  an  e<««ttent  anti- 
dote against  the  efifects  of  poison.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  related  eoBeeraing  tke 
si^-venomous  properties  of  the  lemon ;  Athenaens,  a  Latin  writer,  telling  us,  that  on 

^MMttSe   ' 


one  oooasioB,  two  men  feit  no  eflBBots  froiathe  bites  of  dangeioat  MVp#ttti^b««Ktte  thaj 
had  previously  eaten  of  this  fruit* 

TO  PICKLE  IjEMONS  "WITHOUT  THE  PEEI«, 

456.  Ingredients. — 6  lemons,  1  lb.  of  fine  salt ;  to  each  quart  of 
vinegar,  the  same  ingredients  as  No.  455. 

Mode, — Peel  the  lemons,  slit  each  one  down  3  times,  so  as  not  to 
divide  them,  and  rub  the  salt  weU  into  the  divisions ;  place  them  in 
a  pan,  where  they  must  remain  for  a  week,  turning  them  every  other 
day ;  then  put  them  in  a  Dutch  oven  before  a  clear  fire  untE  the  ialt 
has  become  perfectly  dry ;  then  arrange  them  in  a  jar.  Potif  overfuffi- 
oient  boiling  vinegar  to  cover  them,  to  which  have  been  ad^^ed  the 
ingredients  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  recipe ;  tie  down  cloaeiy,  and 
in  about  9  months  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Sea8&nahle,-^Th.^  best  time  to  mtike  this  is  from  November  to 
April. 

Note,-^A{tev  ihi&  pickle  has  beea  made  from  4  to  5  months,  the  liquor  may 
be  strained  and  bottled^  aotd  will  be  fbond  an  excellent  lemon  ketchup. 


UODERM 

»— «^  .^.ji.'-Oitiia  *cicl  u  thopriat^ipal  oomponept  pui  of  luBon-jnto*,  wbiob,  ia 
■dditioD  to  tiw  ngreeableiiHa  of  its  Bbcout,  u  slia  puticabtrl;'  caoSiig  ud  gniUAil.    Ie 

tb»  bill  effteti  of  (oorvT  Bmnngit  tlie  D»»a  of  ihips  U  tn,  a  reEuUr  ■Uoinuics  of 
Ismon^juiov  ia  tBrred  oat  to  th^  men;  knd  b^  ^liB  practice,  ths  dasue  hu  bbmat 
gntirctj  diimppsimd.  Bj  patting  the  jnioa  inlo  botflM,  uid  pouring  on  tha  top 
talBtAibt  oQ  to  tiOTflr  it,  it  may  be  ptesprved  fbi  a  ooDsidei^le  tima^  Italj  uid 
Tuikoj  opart  gteU  qnmn titles  of  it  in  thit  rnunner. 

IiEUOlT  SAUCE  FOB  BOUiED  FOWIiS. 

457.  iHflEBDrBHTS.— 1  unall  lemon,  J  pint  of  melted  batter.  No. 
380. 

3fo(fe. — Cut  the  lemon  into  very  tMn  elioea,  and  theu  again  into 
Tery  BmaU  dioe.  Have  ready  f  pint  of  melted  butter,  made  bj  zetApe 
No.  380 ;  put  in  Uie  lemon ;  let  it  just  Bimmer,  but  not  boU,  and  pour 
it  over  the  fowls. 

Time. — 1  minute  to  simmer.    Average  eott,  6d. 

Sufflcieitt  fbi  a  pair  of  large  fowls.  ' 

I^lfON   WEITB    SAUOil,   FOB  FO'WIiB,   FBIOASSXIZIS,   Ac 

45B.  Imgebmbbtb.— J  Jiint  of  cream,  tba  rind  and  juioe  of  1  lemon, 
)  teaBpoenM  of  whole  white  pepper,  1  sprig'  of  lemon  tiiyme,  3  oz.  of 
batter,  1  dessertspoonful  of  fiour,  I  teaoupfol'of  white  stook ;  salt  to 

Mode. — Put  the  oream  into  a  very  clean  saucepan  (a  lined  one  ia 
best),  with  the  lemoa-peel,  popper,  and  thyme,  and  let  these  infuse 
for  I  hour,  when  simmer  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  there  is  a 
nice  flavQur  of  lemon.  Strain  it,  and  add  a  thickening  of  batter  and 
flour  in  the  above  proportioiia ;  stir  this  well  in,  and  put  in  the  lemon- 
juice  at  the  moment  of  serving ;  mix  the  stock  with  the  ercam,  and 
odd  a  little  salt.  This  sance  should  not  boil  after  the  cream  and  stock 
are  mixed  together. 

Il'me,— Altogether,  l  hour.    Average  eoU,  1*.  6d. 

Safficient,  this  quantity,  for  a  pur  of  large 
boiled  fowls. 

Noti. — Wliere  the  aipcnse  of  the  oream  isobjeolod 
l«,  milk  may  be  substituted  tbr  it.  In  this  ceieo,  nn 
odditionol  deasertapoonfiil,  or  rather  more,  of  Oour 
must  be  added. 

LcHos  Thtiib,— Two  or  three  tufta  of  thia  species  of 
tbyme,  Thumtii  tUriodamt,  uBDolIf  And  >  place  in  Ibc 
beib  camputment  of  the  Idtobei-eirden.  It  is  a  truliiig 
siergreea,  ii  of  gmallcr  gro«lh  than  the  common  kind 
(inNo.lee),  and  is  remarkable  icr  iteamell.nbioh  olosci; 
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IiEAMINGTON  SAITCIS  (an  Excellent  Sauoe  for  FlavourinGE 

Gravies,  Hasliea,  Soups,  &o.)* 

{AtUhor's  Hecipe,) 

459.  Ingredients.— Walnuts.  To  each  quart  of  walnut-juice  allow 
3  quarts  of  vinegar,  1  pint  of  Indian  soy,U  oz.  of  cayenne,  2  oz.  of 
slialots.'f  oz.  of  garlic,  J  pint  of  port  wine. 

Mode. — Be  very  particular  in  choosing  the  walnuts  as  soon  as  they 
appear  in  the  market ;  for  they  are  more  easily  bruised  before  they 
become  hard  and  shelled.  Pound  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  pulp,  strew 
some  salt  over  them,  and  let  them  remain  thus  for  two  or  three  days, 
occasionally  stirring  and  moving  them  about.  Press  out  the  juice,  and 
to  each  quart  of  walnut-liquor  allow  the  above  proportion  of  vinegar, 
soy,  cayenne,  shalots,  garlic,  and  port  wine.  Pound  each  ingredient 
separately  in  a  mortar,  then  mix  them  well  together,  and  store  away 
for  use  in  small  bottles*    The  corks  should  be  well  sealed. 

Seasonable, — This  sauce  should  be  made  as  soon  as  walnuts  are 
obtainable,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  July. 

LEMON  BBANDY. 

460.  Ingredients. — 1  pint  of  brandy,  the  rind  of  two  small  lemons, 
2  oz.  of  loaf-sugar,  5  pint  of  water. 

Modc—Teel  the  lemons  rather  thin,  taking  care  to  have  none  of  the 
white  pith.  Put  the  rinds  into  a  bottle  with  the  brandy,  and  let  them 
infuse  for  24  hours,  when  they  should  be  strained.  Now  boil  the 
sugar  with  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  skim  it,  and,  when  cold,  add 
it  to  the  brandy.  A  dessertspoonful  of  this  will  be  found  an  excellent 
flavouring  for  boiled  custards. 

Lkmou'  Rikdob  Fekl. — This  contains  an  essential  oil  of  a  very  high  flavour  and 
fr^^rance,  and  is  consequently  esteemed  both  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  stomachic. 
It  IS  used,  as  will  be  seen  by  many  recipes  in  this  book,  as  an  ingredient  for  flavouring 
a  number  of  various  dishes.  Under  the  name  of  Cakdibd  Lemon-fbbl,  it  is  cleared 
of  the  pulp  and  preserved  by  sugar,  when  it  becomes  an  excellent  sweetmeat.  By  the 
ancient  medical  philosopher  Qalen,  and  others,  it  may  be  added,  that  dried  lemon-peel 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  digestives,  and"  recommended  to  weak  and  delicate 
persons. 

IiIAISON"  OP  EGGS  FOB  THICKENING  SAUCES. 

461 .  Ingredients. — The  yolks  of  3  eggs,  8  tablespoonfuls  of  milk 
or  cream. 

.Mode, — Beat  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  to  which  add  the  milk,  and 
strain  the  whole  through  a  hair-sieve.  When  the  liaison  is  being 
added  to  the  sauce  it  is  intended  to  thicken,  care  must  be  exercised  to 
keep  stirring  it  during  the  whole  time,  or,  otherwise,  the  eggs  will 
curdle.    It  should  only  just  simmer,  but  not  boil. 
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XJVSB  JlSJ>  JJBOlOJi  BAU4JB  WOR  FOUXiTBJ-. 

462.  Ingredients.-— The  Ut^oC  «  fowl,  one  lemon,  salt  to  taste,  | 
pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  37©. 

Mode, — ^Wash  the  liver^  and  let  it  boil  far  a  few  minutes ;  peel  the 
lemon  very  thin,  remove  the  white  part  and  pips,  and  cut  it  into  very 
small  dice ;  mince  the  liver  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  lemon  rind 
very  £ne ;  add  these  ingredients  to  i  pint  of  smoothly-made  melted 
butter ;  season  with  a  Uttie  salt,  put  in  the  cut  lemon,  heat  it  gradually, 
but  do  not  ^ow  it  to  boU,  lest  the  butter  should  oil. 

Jwn^,— I  minute  to  simmer. 

^vfficientio  b&tyb  with  «  pair  o£  tfuaJi  fowk. 

XdVJtUi  JISTD  FABSIiET  8AUCE  J'OB  FOTJIiTB.7* 

463.  Inobvbients.'— The  liver  of  a  fowl,  cfOB  tablespooiiM  of  minoed 
parsley,  i  pint  of  melted  butter.  No.  876. 

Mo^.— Wash  and  seore  the  liver,  boil  it  fer  a  few  minutes,  and 
mince  it  very  fine  1  blanch orfioidd  a  small  bun^  of  pamiey,  of  which 
there  should  be  sufficient  when  chopped  to  fill  a  tablespoon ;  add  this, 
with  the  minced  liver,  to  i  pint  of  smoofMy-made  melted  butter ;  let 
itim^hpHi  wh«eaAervo. 

Time, — 1  minute  to  simmer. 

Bvfficienit  for  a  p«lr  oi  small  fowls. 

ZjOBSTEB  SAITOE,  to  servo  wil^  Tuzbot,  Salmon,  Brill,  Sao. 

{Very  Good.) 

464.  Ingeedients.— 1  middling-sized  hen  lobster,  f  pint  of  melted 
butter.  No.  376 ;  1  tablespoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  i  oz.  of  butter, 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  a  little  pounded  mace  when  liked,  2  or  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 

Mode, — Choose  a  hen  lobster,  as  this  is  indispensable,  m  ord^  to 
render  this  sauce  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be^  Pick  the  meat  from  the 
shells,  and  cut  it  into  small  square  pieces ;  put  the  spawn,  whi^  will 
be  found  under  the  tail  of  the  lobster,  into  a  mortar  with  i  oz.  of 
butter,  and  pound  it  quite  smooth;  rub  it  through  a  hair--sieve,  and 
cover  up  till  wanted.  Make  f  pint  of  melted  btitter  by  recipe  No.  376  ; 
put  in  all  the  ingredients  except  the  lobster-meat,  and  well  mix  the 
sauce  before  the  lobster  is  added  to  it,  as  it  should  retain  its  square 
form,  and  not  come  to  table  shredded  and  ragged.  Put  in  the  meai, 
let  it  get  thoroughly  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  as  the  colour 
would  immediately  be  spoiled ;  fOT  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
sauce  should  always  have  a  bright  red  appearance.    If  it  is  i^- 
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tended  to  be  seryed  with  turbot  or  brill,  a  little  of  the  spawn  (dried 
and  rubbed  through  a  sieve  without  butter)  should  be  saved  to  garnish 
with ;  but  as  the  goodness,  flavour,  and  appearance  of  the  sauee  so 
mueh  depend  on  having  a  proper  quantity  of  spawB»  the  kas  used  for 
garnishing  the  better. 

Ttme,--l  minute  to  simmer.    Average  cost,  for  thia  quantity,  2$, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  small  turbot,  a  brill,  or  salmon  for  6 
persons. 

Note.— Melted  butter  made  with  milk,  No.  360,  will  be  found  to  answer  very 
weB  for  lobster  satice,  as  by  eiiaployiiig  it  a  nice  white  colour  will  be  obtained. 
Ijess  quantity  than  the  above  may  be  made  by  ushig  a  very  smtJl  lobster, 
to  which  add  only  |  pdnt  of  melted  butter,  and  season  as  above.  Where 
economy  is  desired,  the  cream  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  remains  of  a 
cold  lobster  left  from  table,  may,  With  a  little  care,  be  convwted  into  a  very 
good  sauce. 

MAITBE  D'HOTEIi  BTJTTEB,  for  putting  into  Broiled  Fish 

Just  before  It  is  sent  to  Table. 

465.  Ingredibnts. — J  lb.  of  butter,  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  minced 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  the  juice  of  1  large  lemon. 

Mode.-^'WGik  the  above  ingredients  well  together,  and  let  them  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  wooden  spoon.  If  this  is  used  as  a  sauce, 
it  may  be  poured  either  under  or  over  the  meat  or  fish  it  is  intended 
to  be  served  with. 

Average  cost,  for  this  quantity,  5d, 

Note. — 4  tablespoonfuls  of  Bechamel,  No.  367,  2  do.  of  white  stock,  No.  107, 
with  2  oz.  of  the  above  maitre  d'h6tel  butter  stirred  into  it,  and  just  aUowed 
to  simmer  for  1  minute,  wil  1  be  found  an  excellent  hot  maitre  d'hfitel  sauce. 

Thb  MaItsb  n'HdxEii. — The  house-steward  of  England  is  ynonomous  with  the 
xaafitre  d'hotel  of  France ;  and,  in  ancient  timee,  aimrngst  the  Latins,  he  was  called 
procurator,  or  major-domo.  In  Borne,  the  slaves,  after  they  had  procured  the  various 
artideft  necessary  for  the  repasts  of  the  day,  would  return  to  the  spacious  kitchen  laden 
with  meat',  game,  sea-fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.  Each  one  would  then  lay  his  basket  at 
the  feet  of  me  major-domo,  who  would  examine  its  contents  and  register  them  on  bis 
tablets,  placing  in  the  pantry  contiguous  to  the  dining-room,  those  of  the  provisions  which 
need  no  preparation,  and  con^gning  the  others  to  the  more  immediate  care  of  the 
cooks. 


MAITBE  D'HOTEL  SAUCE  (HOT),  to  serve  with.  Calf's  Head, 

Boiled  Eels,  and  different  Fish. 

466.  Inoredieiwcs.— 1  slice  of  minced  ham,  a  few  poultry-trim- 
mings, 2  shalots,  1  clove  of  garlic,  1  bay-leaf,  |  pint  of  water,  2  oz.  of 
butter,  1  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  1  heaped  tahlespoonful  of  chopped 
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parsley;  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne  to  taste;  the  juice  of  i  large  lemon, 
i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode.-^'^t  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  the  minced  ham,  and  over  it 
the  poultry-trimmings  (if  these  are  not  at  hand,  veal  should  be  substi- 
tuted), with  the  shalots,  garlic,  and  bay-leaf.  Pour  in  the  water,  and 
let  the  whole  simmer  gently  for  1  hour,  or  until  the  liquor  is  reduced 
to  a  full  i  pint.  Then  strain  this  gravy,  put  it  in  another  saucepan, 
make  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour  in  the  above  proportions,  <and 
stir  it  to  the  gravy  over  a  nice  clear  flre,  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  rather  thick,  care  being  taken  that  the  butter  does  not  float  on 
the  surface.  Skim  well,  add  the  remaining  -ingredients,  let  the  sauce 
gradually  heat,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  If  this  sauce  is  intended 
for  an  entree,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  of  a  sufficient  thic^ess,  so 
that  it  may  adhere  to  what  it  is  meant  to  cover. 

Time, — If  hour.    Average  cost,  U,  2d,  per  pint. 

Student  for  re-warming  the  remains  of  i  calf  s  head,  or  a  small 
dish  of  cold  flaked  turbot,  cod,  &c. 

,   MAIQBE  MATTBE  D*HOTEIi  SAUCE  (HOT). 
'  (Made  without  Meat.) 

467.  Ingbedients. — J  pint  of  melted  butter,  No.  376;  1  heaped 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  the  juice 
of  I  large  lemon ;  when  liked,  2  minced  shalots. 

3ibrfe.— Make  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  by  recipe  No.  376 ;  stir  in 
the  above  ingredients,  and  let  them  just  boil ;  when  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

Time. — 1  minute  to  simmer.    Average  cost,  9d.  per  pint. 

MAYONNAISE,  a  Sauce  or  Salad-Dsessing  for  cold  Chicken,  Meat, 

and  other  cold  Dishes. 

468.  Ingeedients.— The  yolks  of  2  eggs,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  salad- 
oil,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste,  1 
tablespoonful  of  white  stock.  No.  107,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 

Ilode, — Put  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  into  a  basin,  with  a  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt ;  have  ready  the  above  quantities  of  oil  and  vinegar, 
in  separate  vessels  J  add  them  veri/  gradually  to  the  eggs ;  continue 
stirring  and  rubbing  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  spoon,  as  hereiih 
consists  the  secret  of  having  a  nice  smooth  sauce.  It  cannot  be  stirred 
too  frequently,  and  it  should  be  made  in  a  very  cool  place,  or,  if  ice  is 
,at  hand,  it  should  be  mixed  over  it.  When  the  vinegar  and  oil  are 
well  incorporated  with  the  eggs,  add  the  stock  and  cream,  stirring  all 
the  time,  and  it  will  then  be  ready  for  use. 
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For  a  fisli  Mayonnaise,  this  sauoe  may  be  oolotured  with  lobster- 
spawn,  pounded ;  and  for  poultry  or  meat,  where  variety  is  desired,  a 
little  parsley-juice  may  be  used  to  add  to  its  appearance.  Cucumber, 
Tarragon,  or  any  other  flayoured  yinegar,  may  be  substituted  for 
plain,  where  they  are  liked. 

Average  cost^  for  this  quantity,  7d, 

Sufficient  for  a  small  salad. 

Note. — In  mixing  the  oil  and  vin^ar  with  the  eggs^  put  in  first  a  few  drops 
of^oil^  and  then  a  few  drops  of  vinegar^  never  adding  a  large  quantity  of  either 
at  one  time^  By  this  means,  you  can  be  more  certain  of  the  sauce  not 
curdling.  Patience  and  practice^  let  us  add,  are  two  essentials  for  making 
this  sauce  good, 

MINT  SAXJCS,  to  serve  with  Boast  Iiamb. 

469.  Ing&edienis. — 4  dessertspoonfuls  of  chopped  mint,  2  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  pounded  white  sugar,  |  pint  of  vinegar. 

Mode, — ^Wash  the  mint,  which  should  be  young  and  fresh-gathered, 
free  from  grit ;  pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  mince  them  very  fine, 
and  put  them  into  a  tureen ;  add  the  sugar  and  vinegar,  and  stir  till 
the  former  is  dissolved.  This  sauce  is  better  by  being  made  2  or  3 
hours  before  wanted  for  table,  as  the  vinegar  then  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  of  the  mint.  By  many  persons,  the  above  pro- 
portion of  sugar  would  not  be  considered  sufficient;  but  as  tastes  vary^ 
we  have  given  the  quantity  which  we  have  found  to 
suit  the  general  palate. 

Average  coat,  Zd. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  middling-sized  joint  of 
lamb. 

Note.— "Where  green  mint  is  scarce  and  not  obtainable, 
mint  vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  it,  and  will  be'found 
very  acceptable  in  early  spring. 

MiiTT. — ^The  common  mint  cultivated  in  our  gardens  is  known  as 
the  Mentha  viridis,  and  is  employed  in  different  culinary  processes, 
being  sometimes  boiled  with  certain  dishes,  and  afterwards  with- 
drawn. It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  and  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  soups,  andNiometimes  is  used  in  spring  salads.  It  is  mikt. 
valuable  as  a  stomachic  and  antispasmodic ;  on  wnich  account  it 
is  generally  served  at  table  with  pea-soup.  Several  of  its  species  grow  wild  in  low 
situations  in  the  country. 

MINT  VINEGAB. 

470.  Ingredients.— Vinegar,  mint. 

Mode.— Tioouie  some  nice  fresK  mint,  pick  the  leaves  from  the 
stalks,  and  fill  a  bottle  or  jar  with  them.    Add  vinegar  to  them  until 

Q 
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tJie  battle  is  &liL;  tmjer  doedy  to  «£elitde  the  «ir,  tad  kt  it  infuse 
folr  a  jfottBigbft    Then  fitratn  the  li<]pxir,  amd  pot  it  into  nBMll  bottks 
foe  Hsei  of  whkh  tke  aeiks  thoi^  b&se&lecL 
<afafl»QwaMi>->-Th!t  ihonM  be  made  i&  June,  Jdly^  or  Avgiut 

MIXED  FIOKIiB. 
(Flsry  G^oo«ii) 

471.  IiFGBBDiEisrTS.— !Fo  oach  galloiL  of  yinegac  allow  i  IK  of  bnihed 

fi^uiger,  \  lb.  of  nmstard,  i  lb.  of  salf^  2  oz.  of  miMftasd-seed,  14  ^.  of 

tavmerio,  1  (o.  of  gBexmd  black  pepi»er,  i  oz.  of  eayonae^  eaiiMoiren, 

onions,  celery,  sliced  oucmnbers,  gherkins,  French  beant,  mwtttrtimBg, 

-    capsicums. 

ilfo(^^.— EEaye  a  large  jar,  with  a  tightly-fitting  lid«-in  which  put 
as  much  'vinegar  as  required,  reserving  a  little  to  mix  the  various 
'l^wdc^s  to^  a  stttpotb  paste.  Ptft  into  a  basin  the  mastaid,  turmeric, 
pepper,  and  cayenne ;  mix  them  with  vinegar,  -and  «l£r  wtsS  untQ  no 
tumps  remain ;  add  1^  the  rngredients  to  tEte  tinegcr,  tend  mix  well. 
Seep  this  liquor  ni  a  warm  i^aoe,  and  thmongfdjTHClr  evwy  morning 
jfor  a  month  wifli  a  wooden  spoon,  when^lt  w2I  be  i^iady  fbr  the 
'different  vegetables  to  be  added  to  it.  As  tbese  obnie  into  season, 
have  them  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and,  aftermerely  wiping  them  with 
a  doth,  to  free  them  from  moisture,  put  thent  into  the  pnsliie.  The 
eauliflowers,  it  may  be  said,  must  be  divided  into  small  bunches. 
Put  all  these  into  the  pickle  raw,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
there  have  been  'added  as  many  of  the  vegetables  as  could  be  pro- 
cured, store  it  away  in  jars,  and  tie  over  with  bladder.  As  none 
of  the  Higredients  are  boiled,  this  pickle  will  not  be  fit  to  eat  till 
12  mosfiiis  have  elapsed.  Whilst  the  pickle  is  being  made,  keep  a 
wood««  spoon  tied  to  the  jar ;  and  its  content*,  it  may  be  repeated, 
must  be  stirred  everjr  morning. 

Seammahle. — Make  the  pickle-liquor  in  May  or  June,  aa  the  season 
arriviaa  in  the  various  vegetables  to  be  picked. 

MITSHBOOS  KETCSHXTK 

'  47«.  Tngeedients.— -To  each  peck  of  mushrooms  I  lb.  of  salt ;  to 
each  quart  of  mushroom-liquor  J  oz.  of  cayenne,  i  oar.  of  allspice,  i  oz. 
of  ginger,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace. 

-Sfoc^c— Choose  full-grown  mushroom-flaps,  and  take  care  they  are 
perfectly  fresh-gatJiered  when  Qie  weather  is  tolerably  dry ;  for, 
if  they  are  picked  during  very  heavy  rain,  the  ketchup  front  which 
they  are  made  is  liable  to  get  musty,  and  will  not  keep  long.    Put 
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a  layer  of  them  in  a  deep  pan,  sprinkle  salt  em  tilem,  and 
then  anotiier  layer  of  mnehroomfi,  and  eo  on  alternately.  Let  them 
remain  for  a  few  hoors,  when  break  them  np  iriih  the  hand ;  pat  them 
in  a  nice  cool  plaoe  for  S  days,  occasionally  stirring  and  mashing  them 
well,  to  extract  from  them  as  mnch  juice  as  ponlJii»  Hum  measure 
the  quantity  of  liquor  jrithout  straining,  and  to  eadi  qiMrt  allow 
the  above  proportion  of  spices,  &o.  Put  aUiai9*ftstons  jar,  cover  it 
up  very  ol(»sely,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boffihgrwater,  mft  it  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil  for  8  hours.  Have  ready  a,m»  claaa  stewpan ; 
turn  into  it  the  contents  of  the  jar,  and  let  thA^friHlle  oonmer  very 
gently  for  i  hour ;  pour  it  into  a  jug,  where  it  i£bidff  stand  in  a  cool 
pliace  till  the  next  day ;  then  pour  it  off  into  another  jug,  and  strain 
it  into  very  dry  dean  bottles,  and  do  not  squeeze  the.  mushrooms.  To 
each  pint  of  ketohnp  add  a  few  drops  of  brandy.  Be  careful  not  to 
shake  the  contents,  but  leave  all  the  sediment  behind  in  the  jug^;  cork 
well,  and  either  seal  or  rosin  the  cork,  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the 
air.  When  a  very  clear  bright  ketehup  is  wanted,  the  liquor  must  be 
strained  through  a  very  fine  hair-sieve,  or  flannel  bag,  after  it  has 
been  very  gently  poured  off;  if  the  operation  is  not  successful,  it 
must  be  repeated  until  you  have  quite  a  dear  liquor.  It  should  be 
examined  occasionally,  and  if  it  is  spoiling^  should  be  reboiled  with  a 
few  peppercorns. 

Seasonable  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October,  when  this  ketchup  should  be  made. 

JTote. — ^This  flafsoariiig  ingredient,  if  genuine  and  well  prepaiwd,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  store  sauces  to  the  experienced  cook,  and  no  trouble  should  be 
spared  in  it«  preparation.  Double  ketchup  is  made  by  reducing  the  liquor  to 
half  the  quantity ;  for  example,  1  quart  must  be  boiled  down  to  1  pint.  This, 
goes  farther  th%n  ordinary  ketchup,  as  so  little  is  required  to  flavour  a  good 
quantity  of  gr&Yy,  The  sediment  may  also  be  bottled  for  immediate  use^ 
and  will  be  found  to  answer  for  flayouring  thick  soups  or  gravies. 

How  xo  DisTXiroriSH  MrsHBOOxs  vboh  Toadstools. — ^The  cnltiyated  mttshroom, 
known  as  Agarieu$  eampettrii,  may  be  distingni^ed  from  other  ^oisonoai  kinds  of  fungi 
by  its  having  pink  or  flesh-coloured  gills,  or  under-side,  and  by  its  inyariably  having  an 
agreeable  smell,  which  the  toadstool  has  not.  When  young,  miishrooms  are  like  a  small 
round  button,  both  the  stalk  and  head  being  white.  As  they  grow  larger,  they  expand  their 
heads  by  degrees  into  a  flat  form,  the  gills  underneath  being  at  first  of  a  pale  flesh-colour, 
but  becoming,  as  thev  stand  longer,  &xk  brown  or  blacHsh.  Nearlv  all  the  poisonous 
kinds  are  brown,  and  have  in  general  a  rank  and  putrid  smell.  Bdiole  mushrooms  are 
found  in  dosely-fed  pastoresj  but  seldom  grow  in  woods,  where  most  of  the  poisonous 
sorts  are  to  be  found. 


TO  PB7  MT7SHBOOMS. 

473.  JMJ&de-'^'Wige  them  clean,  take  away  the  brown  part,  and 
peel  Q^  ^e  skin;,  lay  them  on  sheets  of  paper  to  dry,  in  a  oool 

q2 
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oyen,  vrhea  they  Till  shriTel  oonsiderablf.  Keep  them  in  pftper 
bags,  which  hang  in  a  dry  plaoe.  When  wanted  far  nae,  pat  them 
into  cold  gn,Tj,  bring  them  gradoallr  to  ainimer,  and  it  will  be 

fonod  that  ther  will  regain  neatly 

their  naual  size. 

.—The  eultinted  ai 


■nd  us  iIk  dried  end  picUed.    Ctiai 


BBCWTf  HUaHBOOM  SATJOEi,  to  aanrewiai  Rout  Meat,  fto. 

474-  Inoeediehts.— I  pint  of  button  muBhrooms,  i  pint  of  good 
beef  grayy,  ISo.  135,  1  tableapoonfal  of  Inuahroom  ketohnp  (if  at 
hand),  thickening  of  bntter  and  fionr. 

Mode, — Put  the  graTy  into  a  saucepan,  thicken  it,  and  stir  over  Oie 
fire  until  it  boili.  Prepare  the  muEhrooms  by  cnttin^  off  the  atalki 
and  wiping  them  free  from  grit  and  dirt ;  the  large  flap  mnshrcoms 
out  into  Bmoll  pieces  will  answer  for  a  brown  sance,  when  the  battona 
are  not  obtainable;  put  them  into  the  gravy,  and  let  them  simmer  very 
gently  for  abont  10  minuteai  then  add  the  ketchup,  and  serve. 

Kme,— Rather  more  than  10  minutes. 

Seaamahte  from  August  to  Ootober. 

Jfofe. — ^Wbcn  freaii  inueliroonis  are  not  obtoionhle,  tbe  powdor  No.  477  mny 
1)D  lined  ixs  a  BubsULule  for  brown  sauce. 


4TS.  iKOBEDrENTS.— Bather  more  than  |  pint  of  button  mushrooms, 
lemon-juice  and  water,  1  oz.  of  batter,  i  pint  of  B£ehamel,  Ho.  36T> 
i  teaspoonfnl  of  pounded  sugar. 

Mode.—Txaa  the  mushrooma  white  by  putting  tbem  into  lemon-juice 
and  water,  having  previously  out  off  tie  stalks  and  wiped  them  per- 
fectly free  from  grit.  Chop  them,  and  put  tbem  in  a  stenpan  with 
the  butter.    When  the  mnshroomB  an  softened,  add  the  Beohamol, ; 


and  ummei:  for  about  6  minute» ;  shanld  they,  however,  not  be  done 
enongh,  allow  lather  mote  time.  Ihey  should  tiot  boil  lonfeithon 
neeesutrr,  aa  they  would  t^n  lose  their  oolout  and  flavour.  Rub  the 
■whtHa  through  a  tammy,  and  tecve  very  hot  After  thu,  it  ihould 
be  wanned  in  a  bain  marie. 

Jima. — Altogether,  ;  hour.    Average  cost.  It. 

Seaionable  from  Augoat  to  October. 


A  Hon  SinpU  iftlluJ. 

476.  Ihssediesis. — i  pint  of  melted  butter,  nrnde  with  milk, 
Ko.  3S0  ;  i  pint  of  button  tnuduooms,  1  dessertspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  if  at  hand ;  oayunne  and  salt  to  taste. 

Made. — Make  the  multed  butter  by  reoipe  No.  380,  and  add  to.it 
tho  muelirooinB,  which  must  be  nioely  cleaned,  and  firee  from  grit,  and 
the  etolks  cut  aS.  Let  them  Bimmer  gently  for  aboat  10  minutes,  or 
until  they  are  quite  tender.  Put  in  the  jwasonin);  and  ketchup ;  let  it 
just  boil,  when  serve. 

Time. — Rathev  more  than  10  minutes.    Average  cort,  Srf. 

Soasonalik-  from  Aui^ust  to  Ootober. 

^ibd  other  fonRi  it  jM  lau  vandflrl 

duiger*  tlie?  roiit  whila  they  c< .__  _.  _ _.  -,-  -^  -^ - 

pUiiU.    Mr,  aownbTiemuki— "Ih>veofl4D  p\ieei  tpeeiatm  ot  tb«f*allu>  caniniu 


UUSHBOOK  POWDEB  (a  valuable  addition  to  Sauces  and 
Oravies,  wlien  £reBh  Uualirooma  are  not  otitaloable}. 

477.  Ikgbbdixsis. — i  peck  of  large  mushrooms,  2  onions,  12  olovcs, 
i  oz.  of  pounded  mace,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  white  pepper. 

Mode. — Feel  the  mushtooms,  wipe  them  perfectly  bee  from  grit  and 
dirt,  remove  the  black  fur,  and  reject  all  those  that  are  at  all  worm- 
eaten  i  put  thom  iotoa  aCewpan  with  the  above  ingredients,  but  without 
water  i  shake  them  over  a  clear  fire,  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried  up,  and 
be  careful  not  to  let  them  burn ;  arrange  them  on  tins,  and  dry  them 
in  a  slow  oven ;  pound  them  to  a  fine  powder,  which  put  into  small 
dry  bottles ;  cork  well,  seal  the  corks,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  In 
using  this  powder,  add  it  to  the  gravy  just  before  serviog,  when  it 
will  merely  require  one  boil-up.  The  flavour  imparted  by  this  means 
to  the  gravy,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  good. 


JQO  lEODEBB  B0U8KB0IS  COOEIBT, 

ofOetolMr. 

.ffct«.— -If  flie  botUninlrtiloli  It  is  stored. Bvaj  are  not  p«r£90l^di7,  M,  also 
tiM-BBBluoom  powder,  it  will  keep  good  Init  aver;  Bhort  time 


FICKLE  D  KtFBHBOOKB. 

47a.  Ikoreiiients.— Sufficient  -rinegoi  to  oover  the  mtuliTooma ; 
to  each  quatt  of  miuhrooms,  %  bUdes  of  potmded  mMe,  1  oz.  of 
ground  pepper,  salt  to  taite. 

Mode. — ChooM  Bome  nice  jwtog  button  miuhTooiiu  foi  piaklin^. 
Bud  rah  off  Hba  skin  with  &  piece  of  flannel  and  salt,  and  cot  off  tfa« 
Bta^;ifT«rylaTse,  takeout  the  led  inside,  and lejeottha  blade  miw, 
aa  thef  are  too  old.  Pot  Uiem  in  a  stewpan,  sprinkle  aaU  over  Umn, 
vrth  pounded  maoe  and  pepper  in  the  above  proportion  j  shnkc  tliem 
vellorer  aeleor'fire'mitil  the  liquor  flows,  and  keep  them  there  nntil 
it  is  all  dried  np  again ;  then  add  as  much  vineg'"'  0^  vdll  ooYer 
them  i  just  let  it  simmerfor  I  minate,  and  store  it  away  in  etone  jus 
for  use.  When  oold,  tie  down  with  bladder  and  keep  in.  a  dry  place  : 
they  will  remain  good  fbr  a  length  of  time,  and  are  generailj  con- 
sidered delicious. 

JtoMOKoMt^-Hake  tkk  the  laHffitiine  as  kebdngi,  flgtt  ttB  lugiii- 
ning  of  SeptenAei  to  the  middle  of  Ootobei. 


iw  pBitooilj  hwirlMi ' 


bec^s  Tiruif dUt  poisonoru  when  Ihej  happoD  to  rOw  in  oonUot  irith  otafimit 
or  putiHcent  tuumil  and  TegeMble  nibiUiioei.  Wbit  the  preoiie  luture  of  Ibe 
iatitDgiiiujbe,liuD0(bAeau»tir«t«l7BtDBrtalDe<L 


poison  in  ntoginuj  be,  hu  Dot  bAeau»tir«tJ^ 


479.  iNGBEnoKTB. — 1  pint  of  miuhmem-bitttoiis,  mlt  to  taste,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  1  Made  of  pounded  maoe,  I  innt  of  oream,  2  oz. 
of  butt«r,  flom  to  thicken. 

Mode. — Eub  the  buttons  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  salt,  to  take  off 
the  akin;  cnt  off  the  stalks,  and  put  them  in  a  etewpan  with  the  uboTO 
in^edients,  previonely  kneading  together  the  bntt«r  and  flour ;  boil 
the  whole  for  about  ten  minutea,  etirring  all  the  time.  Pour  some  aC 
the  sauce  over  the  fowls,  and  the  Temaind»  eerve  in  a  tureen. 

Time. — 10  minntea.    Average  eoel,  2t. 

Siffficient  to  serve  with  &  pa^  of  fowls. 

Seasonable  &om  Augnstto  October. 


HOW   TO   HEX  MUaiABD. 

450.  lNat£i>mria,— UiuUrd,  salt,  snd  water. 

Mode. — Mustard  aliDiild  be  mixed  with  water  tbat  laa  been  lioiled 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  hot  water  destroys  its  esaential  properties,  and 
raw  Dold  water  might  oatue  it  to  Sermeot,  Put  the  mustard  in  a  cup, 
with  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  and  mix  with  it  very  giadually  solflcieDt 
boiled  water  to  make  it  drop  from  the  spoon  without  being  watery. 
Stir  and  mix  well,  and  rub  the  lamps  well  down  with  the  baok  of  a 
spoos,  as  well-mixed  mostard  should  be  perfectly  Irea  from  these. 
The  mustard-pot  abonld  not  be  more  than  half  full,  01  rather  leas  if  it 
will  not  be  used  is  ■  day  or  two,  as  it  is  so  much  better  when  ireshly 

TASTAS  XnSTASD. 

451.  iHOKSDimTB. — HoTaeradish  yinegar,  cayeime,  i  a  teaoupfol  of 
mustard. 

JfoA.— Have  ready  suiSoient  horaeradiah  vinegar  to  mix  with  the 
above  proportion  of  muetard ;  put  the  mustard  in  a  oup,  with  a  alight 
seasoning  of  cayenne ;  mix  it  perfectly  smooth  with  the  vinegar, 
adding  tbia  a  little  at  a  time ;  rub  down  with  the  back  of  a  spoon 
any  lumpa  that  may  appear,  and  do  not  let  it  be  too  thin.  Mustard 
may  be  Havoured  in  varions  waya,  with  Tarragon,  shalot,  celery,  and 
many  other  vinegars,  herba,  apioea,  &b.  ;  but  this  is  more  ouatomary 
in  Fruioe  than  in  England,  as  tliere  it  is  merely  considered  a  '*  vehiula 
of  flavours,"  as  it  has  boea.  termed. 

FIOKI.HP  STASTTntTinMS  fa  varr  Bood  SobatitnU  lot  Caceral 
4B3.  litaKBDiEiiTS. — To  eaoh  pint  of  vinegar,  I  oz.  of  salt,  6  pepper- 
corns, nasturtiums. 
JKwfc.— Gather  the  naaturtjum-podfl  on  a  dry  day,  and  wipe  them 

clean  with  a  cloth ;  pvt  them  in  a  dry  glasa 

bottle,  with  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper  in  the 

above  proportion.    If  you  cannot  find  enough 

ripe  to  fill  a  bottle,  cwk  up  v'liat  you  have  got 

until  yon  have  some  more  fit :  they  may  be 

added  from  day-  to  day.    Bung  up  the  botUee, 

and  seal  or  roain  the  tops.  They  will  be  fit  Era 

use  in  10  or  12  months;  and  the  best  way  ii 

to  make  them  one  season  for  the  next. 
Seasonable. — Look  for  nasturtium-poda  from  

the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August. 

■legut  iiutiiiidiBD-pl*B^  nllei  Jigr  nitanJMi  IVspoi^Hii,  wd 


2^  UdDEBN  HOUSEHOLD  OOOKERT. 

which  sometimes'  goes  b^  the  name  of  Indian  cress,  came  orifdnaDy  firom  Pern,  bnt 
was  easily-  made  to  grow  m  these  isluids.  Its  ronng  leaves  and  flowers  are  of  a  slightly 
hot  natare,  and  many  consider  them  a  good  adjunct  to  salads,  to  which  iAu/y  eertainlr 
add  a  pret^  appearance.  When  the  bMuttfol  blossoms,  which  may  be  employed  with 
great  effect  in  garnishing  dishes,  ard  off,  th^  the  fruit  is  used  as  desoribeffln  the  above 
recipe. 

FBENCH  ONION  SAXTCnS,  or  SOtHSISB. 

483.  Ingkesients. — \  pint  of  Bechamel,  No.  367,  1  bay-leaf, 
seasoning  to  taste  of  pounded  mace  and  cayenne,  6  onions,  a  small 
piece  of  ham. 

ilfod4?.— Peel  the  onions  and  out  them  in  halves ;  put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  and  add  the  bay- 
leaf,  ham,  caiyenne,  and  maco ;  be  careful  to  keep  the  lid  closely  shnt» 
and  simmer  them  until  tender.  Take  them  out  and  drain  tho- 
roughly ;  rub  them  through  a  tammy  or  sieve  (an  old  one  does  for  the 
purpose)  witb  a  wooden  spoon,  and  put  them  to  i  pint  of  Bechamel ; 
keep  stirring  over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  when  serve.  If  it  should 
require  any  more  seasoning,  add  it  to  taste. 

JYme.— 5  hour  to  boil  the  onions. 

Average  cost,  lOd,  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  dish. 

WHim  ONZOK  SAXTCB,  for  Boiled  Babbits,  Boast  Shoulder 

of  Mutton,  &o. 

484.  Inorediekts. —  9  large  onions,  or  12  middling-sized  ones,  1 
pint  of  melted  butter  made  with  milk  (No.  380),  \  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
or  rather  more. 

Mode, — ^Peel  the  onions  and  put  them  into  water  to  which  a  little 
salt  has  been  added,  to  preserve  their  whiteness,  and  let  them  remain 
for  i  hour.  Then  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  coyer  them  with  water,  and 
let  them  boil  until  tender,  and,  if  the  onions  should  be  very  strong, 
change  the  water  after  they  have  been  boiling  for  J  hour.  'Drain 
them  thoroughly,  chop  them,  and  rub  them  through  a  tammy  or 
sieve.  Make.  1  pint  of  melted  butter,  by  recipe  No.  380,  and  when 
that  boils,  put  in  the  onions,  with  a  seasoning  of  salt ;  stir  it  till  it 
simmers,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve.  If  these  directions  are 
carefully  attended  to,  this  onion  sauce  will  be  delicious. 

Time, — From  f  to  1  hour,  to  boil  the  onions. 

Average  cost,  9d.  per  pint. 

Sufficient  to  serve  with  a  roast  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  boiled  rabbit. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Note. — ^To  mako  this  sauco  very  mild  and  delicate^  use  Spanish  onions, 
which  can  be  procured  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  Christmas.    2  or  3 


I 


^ 
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'  tablespoonfuls'of  cream  added  just  before  serving,  will  be  found  to  im* 
prove  its  app^irance  very  mucb.  Small  onions,  when  very  young,  may  h% 
cooked  wbole,^nd  served  in  melted  butter.  A  sieve  or  tammy  should  be 
kept  expressly  for  onions:  an  old  one  answers  the  purpose,  as  it  is  liable 
to  retain  the  flavour  and  smell,  which  of  course  would  be  excessively  dis- 
agreeable in  delicate  preparations. 

BBO^?7N  ONION  SATTOB. 

485.  Tngeediexts. — 6  large  onions,  rather  more  tlian  i  pint  of 
good  gravy,  2  oz.  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  tastiB. 

Mode, — Slice  and  fry  the  onions  of  a  pale  brown  in  a  stewpan,  with 
the  above  quantity  of  butter,  keeping  them  well  stirred,  that  they  do 
not  get  black.  When  a  nice  colour,  pour  over  the  gravy,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  tender.  Now  skim  off  every  particle  of  fat, 
add  the  seasoning,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy  or  sieve ;  put 
it  back  in  the  saucepan  to  warm,  and  when  it  boils,  serve, 

JYmc.— Altogether  1  hour. 

Seasonable  from  August  to  March. 

Note. — ^Where  a  very  high  flavouring  is  liked,  add  1  tablespoonfiil  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  or  a  small  quantity  of  port  wine. 

HiSTOBY  ov  THS  OxioiT. — It  is  not  supposed  that  any  variety  of  the  onion  is  indigenous, 
to  Britain,  as  when  the  large  and  mild  roots  imported  firom  warmer  climates,  have  been 
cnltivated  in  these  islands  a  few  years,  they  deteriorate  both  ixv  sise  and  sweetness.  It 
is  therefore  most  likely  that  this  plant  was  first  introduced  into  England  from  continental 
Europe,  and  that  it  originally  was  produced  in  a  southern  climate,  and  has  gradually 
become  acclimatized  to  a  colder  atmosphere.    {See  No.  130.) 

PICKIiED  ONIONS  (a  very  Simple  Method,  and  exceedingly 

a6od). 

486.  Inobebients. — Pickling  onions;  to  each  quart  of  vinegar, 
2  teaspoonf uls  of  allspice,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  whole  black  pepper. 

Mode.— ^a.Ye  the  onions  gathered  when  quite  dry  and  ripe,  and, 
with  the  fingers,  take  off  the  thin  outside  skin  ;  then,  with  a  silver 
knife  (steel  should  not  be  used,  as  it  spoils  the  colour  of  the  onions), 
remove  one  more  skin,  when  the  onion  will  look  quite  dear.  Have 
ready  some  very  dry  bottles  or  jars,  and  as  fast  as  they  are  peeled,  put 
them  in.  Pour  over  sufficient  cold  vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  pepper 
and  allspice  in  the  above  proportions,  taking  care  that  each  jar  has 
its  share  of  the  latter  ingredients.  Tie  down  with  bladder,  and  put 
them  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 
This  is  a  most  simple  recipe  and  very  delicious,  the  onions  being  nice 
and  crisp.  They  should  be  eaten  within  6  or  8  months  after  being 
done,  as  the  onions  are  liable  to  become  soft. 

Seasonable  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August. 
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FIOSIiEB  OJTlOTStB. 

487.  Inobsoixhxs.— 1  gallon  of  pkkling  onioiiat  salt^  and  Tinater, 
milk ;  to  eaoh  i  gaUoa  of  Tiniegar,  1  oz.  of  braised  ginger,  |  teaapoonfol 
of  cay«ime,  1  oz.  of  allsiHcet  1  oz.  of  wliole  blaok  pepper,  ios,  of  whole 
nutmeg  braised,  8  cloves,  J  oz.  of  mace. 

ilf(M^e. — Gather  the  onions,  which  shoald  not  be  too  small,  when 
they  are  qaite  dry  and  ripe;  wipe  oS  the  dirt,  bat  do  not  pare 
them ;  make  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  into  which  put  the 
onions,  and  change  this,  morning  and  night,  for  3  days,  and  save  the 
last  brine  they  were  put  in.  Then  take  the  outside  skm  oS,  and  put 
them  into  a  tin  saueepaa  capable  of  holding  them  all,  as  they  are 
always  better  done  together.  Now  take  equal  quantHies  of  milk  and 
the  last  salt  and  water  tlie  omons  were  in,  and  pour  this  to  them ; 
to  this  add  2  large  spoonfuls  of  salt,  put  Hiem  over  Hio  ire,  and 
watek  them  very  atteativ«}y.  Seep  coBBtanfly  'tnn^ig  ib»  onions 
about  with  a  wooden  skimmer,  those  at  the  Mtomto  HRe^iop,  and 
vice  versd ;  and  let  the  milk  and  water  run  throngli  tiie  liries  of  l&e 
fikimmer.  Remember,  the  onions  must  never  "b^  or,  if  they  do,  they 
w9i  be  good  Iter  setiBng ;  and  iJMy  sioidd  be  qo^  tnnspaoent.  bep 
the  onions  stirred  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  in  sturring  tiiem,  be 
partwalarnntto  boeak  t^m.  Then  hav»  ready  a  pan  wiA.  aoolax^lfir, 
iiilo  w!hidi  turn  the  onions  to  drain,  eovedng  €hem  wlQt  a  dbth  to 
keep  is  the  s^beam.  Place  on  a  table  an  old  eloth*  t  or  S  lames 
double ;  put  the  onions  on  it  when  quite  hot,  and  over  tham  an 
old  piece  of  blanket;  cover  this  closely  over  them,  to  keep  in 
the  steam.  Let  them  remain  till  the  next  day,  when  they 
will  be  quite  cold,  and  look  yellow  and  shrivelled ;  take  off  the 
shrivelled  skins,  when  they  should  be  as  white  as  snow.  Pot  them 
in  a  pan,  make  a  pickle  of  vinegar  and  the  remaining  ingredients, 
boil  all  these  up,  and  pour  hot  over  the  onions  in  the  pan.  Cover 
very  closely  to  keep  in  all  the  steam,  and  let  them  stand  till  the 
following  day,  when  they  will  be  quite  cold.  Put  them  into  jars  or 
bottles  well  bunged,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  the  best  olive-oil  on  the 
top  of  each  jar  or  bottle.  Tie  them  down  with  bladder,  and  let  them 
stand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  they  will  be  fit 
for  use.  They  should  be  beautifully  white,  and  eat  crisp,  without 
the  least  softness,  and  will  keep  good  many  months. 

Seasonable  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August. 

OBANGE  QBAVT,  for  Wildfowl,  Widgeon,  Teal,  &c. 

488.  Ingeedients.— i  pint  of  white  stock.  No.  107,  1  small  onion. 
3  or  4  strips  of  lemon  or  orange  peel,  a  few  leaves  of  basil,  if  at  hand. 
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tlie  juice  of  a  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  1  glass 
of  port  wine. 

Mode. — ^Put  the  onion,  cut  in  slicesi  into  a  stewpan.  with  the  stooli 
orange-peel,  and  basil,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  i  hour  ot 
rather  longer,  should  the  gravy  not  taste  suffioitntiy  of  the  peel 
Strain  it  off,  and  add  to  the  gravy  the  remaining  ingredients  i  let  the 
whole  heat  through,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  boiling^aerve  yerfhot 
in  a  tureen  which  should  have  a  oover  to  it. 

Ttme.-^-Altogether  i  hour. 

Sufficient  for  a  smaU  tureen. 


OTSTEB  FOBCBMXIAT*  for  Boast  or  Boiled  Turkey. 

489.  Inobedienis. — \  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  li  oz.  of  chopped  suet 
or  butter,  1  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  ^  saltspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2  eggs,  18  oysters. 

Mode, — Grate  the  bread  very  fine,  and  be  careful  that  no  large 
lumps  remain;  put  it  into  a  basin  with  the  suet,  which  must  be 
very  finely  mineed,  or,  when  butter  is  used,  that  must  be  out  up  into 
small  pieces.  Add  the  herbs,  also  chopped  as  small  as  possible,  and 
seasoning;  mix  all  these  well  together,  until  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mingkd.  Open  and  beard  the  oysters,  ohop  them,  but  not 
too  smaU,  and  add  them  to  the  other  ingredients.  Beat  up  the  eggs, 
and,  with  the  hand,  work  altogether,  until  it  is  smoothly  mixed.  The 
turkey  should  not  be  stuffed  too  full :  if  there  should  be  tM>  m«eh 
forcemeat,  roll  it  into  balls,  &y  them,  and  use  them  as  a  garnish. 

Sufficient  for  1  turkey. 


OYSTKB  EIETCHUF. 

490.  Iir&HEnrBNTS. — Sufficient  oysters  to  fill  a  pint  measure^  1  pint 
of  sherry,  3  oz.  of  salt,  1  draohm  of  cayenne,  2  draidims  of  pounded 
maoe. 

Mode, — Procure  the  oysters  very  fresh,  and  open  sufficient  to  fill  a 
pint  measure ;  save  the  liquor,  and  soald  the  oysters  i  it  wilh  the 
sherry ;  strain  the  oysters,  and  put  them  in  a  mortar  with  tha  salt» 
cayenne,  and  mace ;  -pound  the  whole  imtil  reduced  to  a  pulp,  :  hen 
add  it  to  the  liquor  in  which  they- were  scalded ;  boil  it  again  five 
minutes,  and  skim  well;  rub  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  and,  whe;i 
cold,  bottle  and  cork  closely.    The  corks  should  be  sealed. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  April. 

Aottf.— Cider  may  be  edbsiitated  for  the  sherry. 
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PICKLHD  078TSBB. 

491.  IireFBEDiSKTS.— 100  oysters ;  to  eaoli }  pint  of  idiiegar,  1  blade 
of  pounded  maoe,  1  strip  of  lemon-peel,  12  black  peppercorns. 

Mode, — Get  the  oysters  in  good  condition,  open  them,  place  them  in 
a  saucepan,  and  let  them  simmer  in  their  own  liquor  for  about  10 
minutes,  very  gently ;  then  take  them  out,  one  by  one,  and  place 
them  in  a  jar,  and  cover  them,  when  cold,  with  a  pickle  made  as 
follows:— Measure  the  oyster-liquor ;  add  to  it  the  same  quantity  of 
vinegar,  with  mace,  lemon-peel,  and  pepper  in  the  above  proportion, 
and  boil  it  for  5  minutes ;  when  cold,  pour  over  the  oysters,  and  tie 
them  down  very  closely^  as  contact  with  the  air  spoils  them. 

iS'(^a«o)ia&/6  from  September  to  April. 

Note, — ^Pat  this  pickle  away  in  small  jars ;  because  directly  one  iaopened,  its 
contents  should  immediately  be  eaten,  as  they  soon  flpoil.  The  pickle  should 
not  be  kept  more  than  2  or  3  months. 


OTSTBB  8ATTC1S,  to  sence  with  1*1011,  Boiled  Poultry,  fto. 

499.  Ingbsdisnts.— 3  dozen  oysters,  i  pint  of  mdted  butter,  made 
with  milk.  No.  380. 

Jlfoc^?.— Open  tbe  oysters  carefully,  and  save  their  liquor ;  strain  it 
into  a  clean  saijcepan  (a  lined  one  is  best),  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let 
them  just  come  to  the  boiling-point,  when  they  should  look  plump. 
Take  them  off  the  fire  immediately,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  basin. 
Strain  the  liquor  from  them,  mix  with  it  sufficient  milk  to  make 
i  pint  altogether,  and  follow  the  directions  of  No.  380.  When  the 
melted  butter  is  ready  and  very  smooth,  put  in  the  oysters,  which 
should  be  previously  bearded,  if  you  wish  the  sauce  to  be  really  nice. 
Set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  get  thoroughly  hot,  hut  do  not  alhto  it 
to  boil,  or  the  oysters  will  immediately  harden.  Using  cream  instead 
of  milk  makes  this  sauce  extremely  delicious.  When  liked,  add  a 
seasoning  of  cayenne,  or  anchovy  sauce;  but,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  a  plain  sauce  sJiould  be  plain,  and  not  be  Overpowered  by 
highly-flavoured  essences ;  therefore  we  s^commend  that  the  above 
directions  be  implicitly  followed,  and  no  seasoning  added. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  2s, 

Si0icient  for  G  persons.  Never  allow  fewer  than  6  oysters  to  1  person, 
unless  the  party  is  very  large. 

Scasonahle  from  September  to  April.   - 

A  more  economical  sauce  may  be  made  by  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  oysters, 
and  not  bearding  them  before  they  are  added  to  the  sauce :  this  may  answer 


493-  iHOBBDiEina. — 3 'tablespoon fuls  of  minced  pusley,  i  pint  at 
melted  butter,  No.  STS. 

Mode. — Put  into  a  laacepan  a  small  quantity  of  WQt«r,  sUitbtly 
salted,  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in  a  good  bnnoh  of  parsley  which 
has  been  previously  washed  and  tied  together  in  a  bunoli ;  l«t  it 
boil  for  5  minutes,  drain  it,  mince  the  leaves  very  fine,  and  pat  the 
above  quantity  in  a  tureen ;  pour  over  it  i  pint  of  smootbly-inade 
melted  butter ;  stir  once,  that  the  ingiedienta  may  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  serve. 

Time.— S  mimites  to  boil  the  parsley.     Average  eoil,  id. 

Si{fficient  for  1  targe  fowl ;  allow  rather  more  for  a  pair, 

SeoBonabU  at  any  time. 

JV(rf<.— Sometimes,  in  ths  middle  of  mntor,  parsley-IeBves  are  not  to  be  ind, 
vheo  the  foUawiog  iriti  be  fbiind  an  excellent  Bobetituts  :- 
paralof-aeed  in  n  small  piece  of  niUBUn,  and  boil  it 
tor  10  minutes  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  use 
tbia  natur  to  mnke  the  melted  butter  with,  and 
throw  Into  it  a  little  boiled  spinach,  minced  rather 
fine,  which  will  hare  an  appearance  umilar  to  that 
of  pnraley. 

F,Ui8UT,— ir  there  be  nothin?  Dew  nnder  tin  nw,  there 

are,  at  toj  rate,  different  ni«>  fomi  for  the  isme  tiling ;    ■ 

■    for  thtB  'prtMj  ■romatie  herb  niiB  uded  in  uifdent  (ImeB, 

asweleamFromiDTtiialoiHc&lDamitiTO,  to  adoni  th?  WiA 

orahent.noleathan  Herculoa:  ind  now— wu  e>et  foil 


cberiot-HteedA  Co  pnBlej;  knd  Flinr  juquvuLu  ui 


ki,ueBjinbol«i 

inemJ  Ubles -"* 

ce  it  wb  introduced,  bj  I 

foood  it,  and  madVit  kiwwii  to  the 


PRTBD  FABSLST,  for  aarDishing. 

494.  iNonEDiENTS. — Parsley,  hot  lard  or  olarified  dripping. 
-  .Mbrfe.— Gather  some  young  parsley;  wash,  pick,  and  dry  it  tho- 
rougly  in  a  olotli ;  put  it  into  the  wire  boaket  of  which  we  have  given 
an  engraving,  and  hold  it  in  boiling  lard  or  dripping  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Directly  it  is  done,  lift  out  the  basket,  and  let  it  aland  before  tha 
fire,  that  the  parsley  may  become  thoroughly  crisp  ;  and  the  quicker  it 
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is  frbd  the  bettor.    SlUMid  iiM  IsHtxittsa  not  be  fiininiMd  ml&i  tiiv 

above  arti^e,  l^row  lite  parsley  into^ 
the  frying-pan,  and  when  crisp,  lilt 
it  oat  with  a  sUoe»  dry  it  befoze  the 
fiie»  and  when  thoroughly  crisp,  it 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

-WiBi  Baskss.— Fxv  tb&i  teeSjfes  ft  irke 
basket,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  engravinff,  will  be  found  tmj  oaeftiL  It  is  Toy  light 
and  haadfy  and  nay  be  usedior  otlier  mmu  pwposM  beiiili  that4aK»sb«d  abore. 

♦  - 

VJLBSIM7  JUIOB,  for  Ookniriiis  'veilowi  XNtalwK  ^ 

495.  l^oonresome  nice  young  parsley;  waisSi  it  and  dry  ittborouglily 
in  a  doth ;  pound  13ie  leaves  in  a  morfair  tiU  all  the  juice  is  exteaoted, 
and  put  l^e  juice  in  a  teacup  or  small  jar ;  place  this  in  a  eaucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  warm  it  on  the  hain  marie  principle  just  long 
enough  to  take  off  its  rawness ;  let  it  dnda,  and  it  wiU  be  ready  for 
colouring. 

TO  PBBSSBVB  iPABSIaXST  TSRQUaK  THB  WJOSTmR, 

496.  Use  freshly-gathered  parsley  for  keeiong,  and  wash  it  perfectly 
free  from  grit  and  dirt ;  put  it  into  boifing  water  itMoh.  has  been 
slightly  salted  and  well  skimmed,  and  then  let  it  boil  for  2  or  3 
minutes ;  take  it  out,  let  it  drain,  and  lay  it  on,a  sieve  in  front  of  the 
fire,  wMi  it  dioaid  be  dried  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Store  it 
away  in  a  YSBf  dry  place  in  bottles,  and  when  wanted  for  use,  pour 
over  it  a  lUtt^ilttrm  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  5  minutes. 

Seasomaiile^r^ThiB  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  June  and 
October. 

AN  EXCELLENT  FICKLE. 

497*  Ingbedients.— Equal  quantities  of  medium-sized  onions, 
cucumbers,  and  sauce^apples ;  *1|  teaspoonful  of  salt,  f  teaspoonfoi  of 
cayenne,  1  wineglassful  of  soy,  1  wineglassfol'of  sherry;  vinegar. 

Mode. — Slice  sufficient  cucumbers,  onions,  and  apples'  to  fill  a  pint 
stone  jar,  taking  care  to  cut  the  slices  very  thin ;  arrange  them  in 
alternate  layers,  shaking  in  as  you  proceed  salt  and  cayenne  in  the 
above  proportion ;  pour  in  the  soy  and  wine,  and  fill  up  with  vinegar. 
It  will  be  fit  for  use  the  day  it  is  made. 

Seasonable  in  August  and  September, 

[This  recipe  was  forwarded  to  the  editress  of  this  work  by  a  subscriber  to  the 
"  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine."  Mrs.  Beeton,  not  having  tested  it, 
cannot  youch  for  its  excellence ;  but  the  oontribator  tqpoke  very  highly  in  iU 
iaTOur.] 
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Sot.— This  if  a  sance  frequently  made  use  of  for  fld^  And  oomei  fiMmi  Xapaa,  where 
it  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  called  DolicKm  Sma.  The  Chinese  also  mann- 
fkctnre  it  \  but  that  made  by  the  Japanese  is  said  to  be  the  beet.  AH  sorts  of  ttatemeats 
have  been  made  respecting  the  very  general  adolteraflon  of  this  artiale  in  England,  and 
We  fear  that  many  of  them  are  too  true.  When  genuine,  it  is  of  an  agreewle  flarour, 
thick,  and  of  a  oieMr  bxown  ooloar. 

FICKliED  BED  CABBAGB. 

498.  iNeBEDiENTS. — Ked  cabbages,  salt  and  water ;  to  eaeh  quart 
of  vinegar,  f  oz.  of  ginger  well  bruised,  1  oz.  of  whole  blaok  pepper, 
and,  when  liked,  a  liltle  cayenne. 

Mode. — Take  off  the  outside  decayed  leaves  of  a  nice  red  cabbage, 
cut  it  in  quarters,  remove  the  stalks,  and  cut  it  aclross  in  very  thin 
Slices.  Lay  these  on  a  dish,  and  strew  them  plentifully  with  salt, 
covering  them  with  another  dish.  Let  them  remain  for  24  hours,  turn 
into  a  colander  to  drain,  and,  if  necessary,  wipe  lightly  with  a  clean 
soft  cloth.  !l?ut  them  in  a  jar;  boil  up  the  vinegar  with  spices  in 
the  above  proportion,  and»  when  cold,  pour  it  over  the  cabbage.  It 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  week  or  two,  and,  if  kept  for  a  very  long  time, 
the  cabbage  is  liable  get  soft  and  to  discolour.  To  be  really  nice  and 
crisp,  and  of  a  good  red  colour,  it  should  be  eaten  almost  immediately 
after  it  is  made.  A  little  bruised  cochineal  boiled  with  the  vinegar 
adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  this  pickle.  Tie  down  with  bladder, 
and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

Seasonable  in  July  and  August,  but  the  pickle  will  be  much  more 
crisp  if  the  frost  has  just  touched  the  leaves. 

Eed  Cabbaob. — ^Thia  plant,  in  its  growth,  is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  white,  but 
is-  of  a  bluish-purple  colour,  which,  however,  turns  red  on  the  appUcatbn  of  acid,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  vegetable  blues.  It  is  principally  from  the  white  vegetable  that  the 
G^ermans  make  i3iBix»auer  kraut ;  a  dish  held  in  snch  hi^h  estimation  wrtk  the  inhabitants 
of  Yaderland,  but  which  re(inires,  generally  speaking,  with  strangers,  a  lougacquaintaneo 
in  order  to  become  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  numerous  merits.  The  large  red 
Dutch  is  the  kind  generally  recommended  for  piciding. 

PIiUM-PUDDING  SAUCE. 

4§9.  iBTftEEDiKNTS. — 1  win^assful  of  brandy,  2  oz.  of  very  fresh 
butter,  1  glass  of  Madeira,  pounded  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode, — Put  the  pounded  sugar  in  a  basin,  witii  part  of  the  brandy 
and  the  butter ;  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  iSnQ  until  it  is  warm 
and  the  sugar  and  butter  are  disscdved ;  theA  add  the  rest  of  the 
braady,  with  the  Madeira.  Either  pour  it  over  the  pudding,  or  serve 
in  a  tui«en.    This  is  a  very  rich  and  excellent  saueei. 

Average  coat,  Is.  36?.  for  this  quantity. 

Sufficient  for  a  pudding  made  for  6  persons* 

RUIN'S  SAT7CE,  an  excellent  Fisk  Sauoe. 
500.  Ingbedienis.-^  pint  of  walnut  pickle,  i  pint  of  port  wine. 
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1  pint  of  mu^irooiir  k^ohup,  1  dozen  anohoyies,  1  dozen  sbalote, 
i  pint  of  soy,  i  teasxraonful  of  cayenne. 

Mode^—'Bnt  all  the  ing^^edients  into  a  saucepan,  liaving  previously 
chopped  the  dialots  and  anchovies  very  small ;  simmer  for  15  minutes, 
strain,  and,  when  cold,  bottle  off  for  use :  the  corks  should  be  well 
sealed  to  exclude  the  air. 

Time.-— I  hour. 

Seasonable  tit  anj  time. 

BAVIGOTTS,  a  French  Salad  Sanoe. 

Mont,  Ud^s  lUeipe*  • 

501.  Ikobedibkts. — 1  teaspoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  cavice,  1  teaspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar,  1«  teaspoonful  of 
Beading  sauce,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  3  tablespoonfuls 
of  thick  Bechamel,  "So,  367,  1  tablespoonfiil  of  minced  parsley,  3 
tablespoonfnls  of  cream  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Mode, — Scald  the  parsley,  mince  the  leaves  very  fine,  and  add  it  to 
oil  the  other  ingredients ;  after  mixing  the  whole  together  thoroughly,  1 
the  sauce  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Average  cost,  for  this  quantity,  lOd. 

JSeasonable  at  any  time. 

BEADnra  SAITOB. 

6oa.  Ikoredients. — 2i  pints  of  walnut  pickle,  1 1  oz.  of  shalots, 
1  quart  of  spring  water,  f  pint  of  Indian  soy,  i  oz.  of  bruised  ginger, 
.  i  oz.  of  long  pepper,  1  oz.  of  mustard-seed,  1  anchovy,  i  oz.   of 
cayenne,  5  oz.  of  dried  sweet  bay-leaves. 

Mode, — Bruise  the  shalots  in  a  mortar,  and  put  them  in  a  stone  jar 
with  the  walnut-liquor ;  place  it  before  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  until 
reduced  to  2  pints.  Then,  into  another  jar,  put  all  the  ingredients 
except  the  bay-leaves,  taking  care  that  they  are  well  bruised,  so  that 
the  flavour  may  be  thoroughly  extracted ;  put  this  also  befwe  the  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  for  1  hour,  or  rather  more.  When  the  contents  of  both 
jars  are  sufficiently  looked,  mix  them  together,  stirring  them  well 
as  you  mix  them,  and  submit  them  to  a  slow  boiling  for  i  hour ;  cover  1 
closely,  and  let  them  stand  24  hours  in  a  cool  place  ;  then  open  the 
jar  and  add  the  bay-leaves ;  let  it  stand  a  week  longer  closed  down, 
when  strain  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The 
above  quantities  will  make  i  gallon. 

Time. — Altogether,  3  hours. 

Seasonable, -^ThiB  'sauce  may  be  made  at  any  time. 
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FIFTH    ANNUAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF    OI-FiTa 

A  nnmeroiu  gathering  of  the  Parchasws  of  the  abore-named  pablication  took  place  at  Radios 
Hotel,  Bridge-street,  BItekfriars,  E.C.,  on  the  I5th  of  February,  1860  (W.  G.  Bennett,  £<q.,  in  the  chai 
to  witness  the  Ballot  for  TWENTY.FI V£  SILVER  WATCHES,  manufactured  hy  John  Bennett,  < 
Cheapside,  and  TWENTY-FIVE  SILVER  PENCIL-CASES— value,  together,  One  Hundred  and  Fif 
Qnineas— which  are  annually  distributed  by  the  Proprietors  of  this  publication  amongst  tin 
vnbscritoers.    On  this  occasion  the  following  nnmbers  were  drawn.  , 

Hum  ui  Addnnei  «f  the  Sibseriben  eitHM  neh  to  hem  om  ef  tke  Tvontj-fire  Sflrer  Watchei. 


No.  of  XSieqne. 

IMfll".    Bird,  Wm.,  49,  Old-street,  E.C. 
81670.    Brickwell,  Hy.  T.,  Somersham,  Hunts. 
15751.    Baszard,J.,Schoolmaster,  Market  Deeping 
86288.    CUuridge,  B.,  Priory  Mill,  near  Ghipping- 

Norton. 
8610&    (Hegg,  J.  D.,  Highfield  House,  near  Old- 

ham,  Lancashire. 
80468.    Chase,  J.,  Market-street,  Alton,  Hants. 
86628.    Constable,  A.,  13,  PeckhamRye,  Surrey. 
12635.    Connor,  R.,  1 1 1,  Roscommon-st ,  E verton. 
2117i)l    Doble,  C.  £.,  13,  Bath-rd.,  Peckham,  S.E. 
16869.    Hedley,  Fred.,  1,  Royal-terrace,  Ramsgate. 
37888.    Higginbotham,  J.  J.,  care  of  Mr.  Jenkins, 

Bruce  Grore,  Tottenham,  M. 
I66861    King,  Chas.  B.,  WatUng  Works,  Stony 

Stratford. 
12165.    Knowles,    George,    13,    Church-street, 

Sutton,  near  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 


No.  of  Cheque. 

28397.    Mabyn,  George,  13,  Old  Bond-st,  Bath. 
10750.    Moore,  M.,  81,  Flcet-street,  E.C. 
84833.    McKiel,  Wm.,  4,  Old  Dalmarnock.roa< 

Bridgeton,  Glasgow. 
23901.    Orrah,  E.  H.,  Upper  Head.row,  Hudder 

field. 
13236.    Owen,  W.  C,  Faseley,  Staffordshire. 
13956.    Phlpps,  Thopias  W.,  49,  Canonbury  Pari 

ulington,  N. 
34565.    Pippet,  F.,  Coaghton  House,  Bromsgrovi 
28987.    Beid,  R.  Alex.,  6,  PownalLstreet,  UpiM 

Medlock-  street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
16767.    Rowell,  J.,  care  of  Mr.  B.  Howard,  Wai 

boys,  Hunts. 
19544.    Robinson,  G.  J.,  Newick,  Sussex. 
38471.    Soar,  J.,  Jnn.,  Portland-road,  Nottinghan 
25840.    Weston,  B.,  6,  StMary's-pL,  Northamptoi 


I  HaiBM  ni  Addresses  of  tlie  Sakcriben  eititled  each  to  Reeoire  oae  of  the  Tventj-fire  Silrer  FencQ-Cases.. 

Ko.  of  Cheque. 

11512.  Harvey,  T.,  Shroton,  Blandford,  Dorset 
80391.  Hunt,  Chas.,  2,  Adelaide-place,  Bedfor( 
37822.  Mills,  Jas.,  13,  Ebunr-st,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
37694.    Moore,  Robert,  64,  Grosvenor-st.,  Chor 

ton-on-Medlock,  Manchester. 
23338.    Ollirer,    R.  E.,   Avenue-road,    Glapt( 

Freehold,  Hackney  Downs,  N.E. 
37851.    Picken,  Matthew,  Macdonaldst.,  Sun 

mer-lane,  Birmingham. 
21148.  Peel,  R.,  25,  Coleshill-street,  Eaton-sq. 
26283.  Pool,  Wm.  J.,  Cherry  Burton.  Beverle 
19308.  Salmon,  C.  W.,  134,  King's-road,  Chelse 
19895.  Thompson,  J.,  Oxford.street,  Nottinghai 
15422.    Townson,  John,  6,  St.  Thomas's-plac 

Mai-ten.street,  Lancaster. 
19319.    Vincent,  J.,  Woolwich  Dockyard,  Kent 
26433.    Walker,  George  H.,  New  Market-plac 

Southgate-road,  Eingsland,  N. 


No.  of 
16549. 

35157. 

87941. 
20608. 
11145. 
31077. 
23129. 

34248. 

18822. 
16143. 

32080. 

12299. 


Cheque. 

Bedford.  William,  23,  Rochester-road, 
Camden  New  Town,  N.W. 

Bell,  George,  care  of  Mr.  Cook,  book- 
sdler,  Bamet. 

Bennett,  W.,  1,  Prince's-sq.,  Plymouth. 

Bentley,  C.  J.,  1,  Queen's-road,  Erith. 

Bowen,E.,  Royal  Hotel, Weston-sup-Mare. 

Bush,  Wm.,  bootmaker.  Quarry,  Calne. 

Charlton,  R.  S.,  66,  Queen>st.,  North 
Shields. 

Deveson,  C,  Jan.,  Sandridge  Court,  near 
Godstone,  Surrey. 

Evans,  Isaac,  Codnor,  near  Alfreton. 

FiBher,  Chas.,  23,  Sussex-street,  Regent- 
road,  Salford. 

French,  £.  C,  Woodbine-grove,  Penge 
Common,  Surrey. 

Green,  G.  W.,  High-st,  Bruton,  Somerset 
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Enlarged  from  32  to  48  Pages, 

THE  PRICE  REMAINING  AS  BEFORE, 

2d.  XontUy. 

(Past  Free  for  Three  SUmpeJ) 
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sidcrably  mne  tzpenae  fn  paper  and  prlnthiff,  and  this  aucnwnlBd  cost  rtqairea^  in  oritr  to  defray  tlie 
outlay,  ft  niwh  mora  wMely-eztended  ^eulation  than  is  oyen  now  possessed  by  the  *^  Bur's  Own 

MAaJLZXNE." 

Ttaa  VBOTRiRiOB  IS  pxiirBcn.T  co5Pn)inrr,  howerer,  as  to  the  result  of  hfs  liberality,  befnirfQHy 
assured  by  past  experience,  tliat  "  to  deserve  success  is  more  than  half-way  towards  obtaining  iV*  and 
be  knows  that  he  may  implicitly  trust  those,  who  have  hitherto  supported  him  in  his  undertakbuu  to 
Inform  all  their  friends,  schoolfiBnows,  oflOAe-companions,  and  oeqaaintanceai  that  the  **  Boi*!  Owv 
MxQAzm  "  is  the  yery  best  periodical  they  can  "  take  in,"  being 

UNSUBPASSED  IN  SIZE  and  UNEQUALLED  IN  EXCELLENCE. 
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The  Fife  and  Drum ;  or,  He  Would  be  a  Soldier. 

By  Captain  Lascellcs  Wraxall.    Chaps.  L,  II., 

in.,  IV.,  v.,  and  YL    lUustratad  by  Julian 

Fovtch  and  H.  6.  Hine. 
Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton;   being  a  Wonderful 

Legend  of  the  Old  Bar-gate.     lUustzated  by 

H.  O.  Hine. 
Bifles  and  Rifle-shooting;  with  Diagrams  of  all 

the  Parts  of  the  Rifle. 
The  Fateof  George  Brotchie,  the  Yonng  Gmgsmaa. 
Tlie  Adventures  of  a  Cat  through  her  Nine  Lives, 

Narrated  by  Herself.    lives  the  First,  Second, 

and  Third.    Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir. 
Mysteries  of  the  Crueiblo :  Chloric,  Oxalic,  and 

Phosphoric  Acids.    Illnstrated. 
The  Caravan;  or,  Six  Tales  Told  in  the  Desert 

L— The  Story  of  the  Caliph  Stork.    II The 

Story  of  the  Haunted  Ship.    Illustrated. 
All  Among  the  Snow.    By  an  Old  Fogle.    With 

a  view  of  the  Hospice  St  Bernard. 
The  Starry  Tower:  a  Romance  of  the  English  in 

Sptdn, 


Poetry:  A  Winter  Seene. 

Tlte  Marvels  of  the  Microscope*:  Yoractty  6i  tbe 

Amcaba,  Living   Spoogea    Blnstvated .  from 

Nature. 
Nature^s  Explorers:    Charlea  da  Gaer  and  Dm 

Drury.    With  Portraits. 
A  Band  of  Bobbers. 
Fonnd;  or,  a  Bey's  Point  of  Honour. 
Qibraltar,  How  England  Got  and  Kepi  It.-  L— 

How  England  Gofc  It.    With  a  Ytev  of  ttaa 

"Bock." 
Ivry;  or,  The  Yictory  of  Henry  of  Navwra   "By 

Lord  Macaulay. 
The  Crow  Paiiiament :  with  Cot  of  tlte  JBacft 

Congress. 
The  Lose  of  the  "Harriet**    A  Merdwotf  B  SCen^b 
The  Young  Rifleman. 
AYalimble  Yalentine.    Illustrated. 
Why  and  Wherefbre;  or,  a  tew  Qoflitioiu  in 

Nature  Philosophy. 
Charades,  Conundrums,  Fireside  Amnsement^ 

&c.,  &C.,  &C. 


*«*  Prizes  valne  £200  given  away  annually.    Any  one  nnmber  sent  post-free  fior  three  stampss 
two  or  more  numbers  sent  post-free  at  the  rate  of  2d.  each. 
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WILL  BE  QIVES  AWAT 

ON    WEDNESDAY,    AITGnST    15,     I860. 

PURCHASE  ANY  VOLUME    OF  THE 


^HgKsltoraan  s  grae^tk  "^mm, 


Price  28.  Cd  {Post  free  for  30  Stamps)  j 


And  you  will  have  one  chance  in  tlie  above  distribution  of  Prizes.  Tlierc  arc,  already,  published 
Eight  Yolumes,  and  these  can  always  be  had  of  any  Bookseller,  or  from  the  Publisher,  flirchase  two 
volumes,  and  you  will  have  two  chances;  purchase  three,  and  you  will  have  three  chances;  purchase 
the  whole  of  the  volumes,  price  20s.,  and  you  will  have  eight  chances. 

To  secure  your  chance,  you  have  only  to  write  your  name  legibly  on  the  tickets  which  you  will 
,  find  in  the  volumes,  and  send  these  iickets  to  the  Publisher,  S.  0.  Beeton,  18,  Bouverie'Streel, 
London,  E.G.    The  prizes  are  distributed  by  Ballot,  and  the  Prizeholders  are  informed  by  post  of  their 
success  immediately  afterwards. 

SPECIAL     NOTICE. 

***  Moreover,  everybody  (whether  a  bookseller  or  a  private  person)  who  buys  two  complete  sets 
of  the  Eight  Yolumes  ef  the  Enolisuwouan's  Domestic  Maqazinx,  will  immediately  receive  a 

MAGNIFICENT     STEEL     ENGRAVING, 

orighially  published  at  One  Guinea.    The  Engraving  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publisher  (direct  op 
through  any  BookscWef)  on  the  receipt  of  the  tickets  which  will  be  found  in  the  volumes.    For  further 
^MTticulars,  addroaa  an  inquiry  to  the  Publisher. 

ZONVON:  S.  0.  BEETON,  18,  BOTT^E.'BIE.  ^T^^"E.T,^C* 


TUCKER  it  SON'S 

LONDON 

LAifiFs  &  GAS-Frrmros 

Are  tliB  Beat  and  (QcaJitr  eouidaredj 

tlie  Chmpett  made. 
Hannfactoiy,  190,  STRAND, 


fAght  of  Four  Gandlea,  at  Cost  of  Two. 


TUCKER  &  SON'S 

Improved,  20a.,  fbll  lice, 

MODERATOR  LAMP 

Compltit  with  engrattd  Glebt,  aiptr  Sktitk, 
It  glandi  27  incbes  high  to  tha  top  of  tbe  globe,  born* 
ten  honn  witLout  attendon,  ani  ia  mmntcd  in  id 
perfonnince.  Thongb  plain  eiteniillj,  the  iatcrioria 
at  ttroag  and  duradle  aa  in  the  moat  ripeiuiTe  Lampa. 
TUCKER  at  SON'S  reputation  ia  a  luflicient  gaannUe 
for  all  herain  atated.  lis  nme  pattero,  irith  ontmarf 
intniar,  ancb  at  ia  utually  toid,  16>.  6d.  each. 

Send  a  Port-offics  Order  for  1I61.,  and  joa  will  ra. 
elTB  a  Lamp,  with  loma  Cotlona,  Oil,  &e.,  packed  in 
box. 


rmzsT  COLZA  on. 

iMODERATCRjToTHER  LAMPS. 


BEDUCED   TO 

4s.  per  Oallon 

to  FamUiri  tattnf  10  Gallmu  at  a  tim». 


Ooimtrr  la  a  to  lO-gallon  Oajia,  mrTOtuided  D7  a  iiamper. 


TUCKER   &   SON'S 


HANB-GANDLESTICE, 

ami  any  Candle,  and  preienla  tbe  gutteriog  of 
caodlei  and  dropping  ot  greaae  about  ttie  booae. 

4s.  3d.  EACH, 

BRONZED  OR  BURNISHED. 

TUCKER  &  SON, 

190,  STBATTD,  ■USSWS8. 

ESTABUSHED  ttXtAft*. 
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SILVER    SUPERSEDED    " 

Kv  RICHARD  &  JOHN   SLACK'S 

PURIFIED  NICKEL  SILVER. 


SLACK'S    NICKEL    ELECTRO    PLATE 

18  A  COATING  OP  PUKK  SII-VKll  OVrB  NltKBL, 

UsRofaotared  flcdelf  by  B.  and  J.  SLACIC. 

KVHItY  AUTH'LE  FOR  1  HE  TJ-llJ.E  AS  IN  gtl.VRli. 
OI.D    OOOIM    IlSP^&TEn     HQQAXi    TO    SBW. 

KICIIAUD    ANO    JOHN    SLACK,  J 

>«,  arrnNo.  oppo^itb  someoskt  iiocsk.  ■ 

EST*BLI»hE6  FiFTV  YEARS. 
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KOP^R^  UODE  OF  BEETOni  DISBBa. 


MUTTOir.  337 

»- 

court  of  hia  friend.  When  safe  at  Oolohis,  Fhryxiu  offered  the  ram  on  the  altan  of 
Mars,  and  pocketed  the  fleece.  The  king  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave 
him  his  danghter  Chaloiope  in  marriage ;  but,  some  time  after,  he  murdered  him  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  precious  fleece.  The  murder  of  Phryzus  was  amply 
rerenged  by  the  Greeks.  It  gaTc  rise  to  the  famous  Argonautic  expedition,  under- 
taken  by  Jason  and  flftr  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  Greece.  The  Argonauts 
recoyered  the  fleece  by  tne  he^  of  the' celebrated  sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  ^etes, 
who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  gallant  but  faithless  Jason.  In  the  story  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Argo,  a  substratum  of  truth  probably  exists,  though  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
Action.  The  ram  which  carried  Fhryxus  to  Colchis  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked.  The  fleece  of  gold  is  tnought  to  represent 
the  immense  treasures  he  bore  away  from^  Thebes.  The  alchemists  of  the  fifteenth 
centunr  were  firmly  convinced  that  tne  Golden  Fleece  was  a  treatise  on  the  transmuta^ 
tion  of  metals,  writt^i  on  sheepskin. 


HABIOOT  MUTTON. 

I. 

716.  Ikgbediknts.— 4  lbs.  of  the  middle  or  best  end  of  the  neck  of 
mutton,  3  carrots,  3  turnips,  3  onions,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  1  table- 
spoonful  of  ketchup  or  Harvey's  sauce. 

Jfo^.— Trim  off  some  of  the  fat,  cut  the  mutton  into  rather  thin 
chops,  and  put  them  into  a  frying-pan  with  the  fat  trimmings.  Fry 
of  a  pale  brown,  but  do  not  cook  them  enough  for  eating.  Cut  the 
carrots  and  turnips  into  dice,  and  the  onions  into  slices,  and  slightly 
fry  them  in  the  same  fat  that  the  mutton  was  browned  in,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  take  any  colour.  Now  lay  the  mutton  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stewpan,  then  the  vegetables,  and  pour  over  them  just  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  cover  the  whole.  Give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and  then  set  the 
pan  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  tender. 
Skim  off  every  particle  of  fat,  add  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a  little  ketchup,  and  serve.  This  dish  is  very  much  better  if  made  the 
day  before  it  is  wanted  for  table,  as  the  fat  can  be  so  much  more  easily  • 
removed  when  the  gravy  is  cold.  This  should  be  particulsirly  attended 
to,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  rich  and  greasy  if  eaten  the  same  day  it  is 
made.    It  should  be  served  in  rather  a  deep  dish. 

Time, — 2i  hours  to  simmer  gently.  Average  cost,  for  this  quantity,  ds. 

Student  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Reasonable  at  any  time. 

n. 

717.  Ingbedients.— Breast  or  scrag  of  mutton,  flour,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  1  large  onion,  3  cloves,  a  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  1  blade 
of  mace,  carrots  and  turnips,  sugar. 

Mode, — Cut  the  mutton  into  square  pieces,  and  fry  them  a  nice 

colour ;  then  dredge  over  them  a  little  flour  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper 

and  salt.     Put  all  into  a  stewpan,  and  moisten  with  boiling  water, 

adding  the  onion,  stuck  with  3  cloves,  the  mace,  and  herbs.    Simmer 
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gently  till  the  meat  is  nearly  done,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  then  add. 
the  carrots  and  turnips,  which  should  previously  be  cut  in  dice  and 
&ied  in  a  little  angar  to  colour  them.  Let  the  whole  simmer  agaia  for 
10  minutes ;  take  out  the  onion  and  bunch  of  herbs,  and  serve. 

IVwie.— About  3  haurB  to  flimmer.     Average  cost,  6d.  per  lb. 

Sufficknt  for  4  or  fi  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

HABICOT  MtrTTOW  (Cold  Meat  CooJMry). 

718.  iNGHEDiENrs.— The  reniaina  of  cold  neck  or  loin  of  mutton, 
2  oz.  of  butter,  3  onions,  I  desEcrtspoonful  of  flonr,  4  pint  of  gooi 
gTKVj,  pepper  and  ult  to  taste,  2  tablespoonfula  of  port  wine,  1  table- 
spooafol  of  mushroom  ketchup,  2  CMTots,  2  tnmipB,  1  head  of  eeleiy. 

Made.— Cut  the  cold  mutton  into  moderate- sized  chops,  and  take  off 
the  fat ;  slice  the  onions,  and  fc;  them  with  the  chops,  in  a  little  butter, 
of  a  nice  brown  colour  ;  atir  in  the  Jloui,  add  the  gravy,  and  Let  it 
,  stew  gently  nearly  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  boil  the  vegetables 
nntU  nearly  tender,  slice  them,  and  odd  them  to  the  mutton  abont 
i  hour  before  it  is  to  he  served.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  the 
ketchup  and  port  wine,  give  one  boiJ,  and  serve. 

TVmtf.— 1  hour.    Average  cost,  esclosive  of  ]he  cold  m.eat,  9d. 

Seaaonable  at  any  time. 

HASHBD   UTJTTOIf. 

7ip.  IiraBEDTEiTTS. — The  remains  of  cold  roari  ahonlder  or  1^  of 
mntton,  fl  whole  peppers,  6  whole  allBpioe,  a  faggot  of  savoury  herbs, 
i  head  of  celery,  I  onion.  2  oz.  of  butter,  flour. 

Mode. — Cut  the  meat  in  nice  even  slices  from  the  bones,  trimming 
off  all  anperflnooB  tat  and  gristle  ;  chop  the  bones  and  fragments  of 
the  joint,  put  them  into  a  atewpan  with  the  pepper,  spice,  herbs,  and  . 
celery ;  cover  with  water,  and  simmer  for  1  hour.  Slice  and  try  tha 
onkn  of  a  nice  pale-brown  colour,  dred^  in  a  little  floor  to  make  it 
thick,  and  add  this  to  the  bones,  £0.  Stew  tor  i  hoar,  s^in  the 
gravy,  and  let  it  cool ;  then  skim  off  every  particle  of  fat,  and  put 
it,  with  the  meat,  int»  a  stewpan.  Flavour  with  ketohup,  Harvey's 
Bancs,  tomato  sauce,  or  any  flavouring  that  may  be  preferred,  and  let 
the  meat  gradually  warm  through,  but  not  boil,  or  it  will  harden.  To 
hash  meat  properly,  it  should  be  laid  in  cold  gravy,  and  only  left  on 
the  fire  juat  long  enough  to  warm  through. 

Time. — 14  hour  to  simmer  the  gravy. 

Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  id. 

Seatonable  at  any  time. 
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Hicnfiv  HtfTToir.-^Hanj  pertoiM  erotem  a  deoided  arsrtion  to  hashed  mntlaii ;  luid^ 
doabtl«w,  thiB  dislike  has  aruen  from  t-ne  fact  that  they  have  onfortunatdij  nerer  baoi 
properly^  served  with  this  dish.  If  properly  done,  however,  the  meat  tender  (it  ougrht  to 
oe  M  tender  as  when  first  roasted),  the  gravy  abundant  and  well  flavoured,  aod  the 
sqnMts  nicely  toasted,  and  the  whole  served  neatly ;  then,  hashed  mutton  is  by  no  meana 
to  be  despised,  and  is  infinitely  more  wholesome  and  appetizing  than  the  cold  leg  or 
Moulder,  of  vi^ch  others  and  huslnrnds,  and  their  bachelor  finendt)  stand  in  mudk 
natural  awe. 

HODGE-PODGE  (Cold  Meat  Cookerjr). 

720.  Ingbedients. — ^About  1  lb.  of  underdone  cold  mutton,  2  let- 
tuces, 1  pint,  of  green  peas,  6  or  6  gi^een  onions,  2  oz.  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  1  teaoupful  of  water. 

Mode. — Mince  the  mutton,  and  out  up  tbe  lettuces  and  o&ioiis  in 
slices.  Put  these  in  a  stewpan,  with  all  the  ingredients  except  the 
peas,  and  let  these  simmer  very  gently  for  |  hour,  keeping  them  well 
stirred.  Boil  the  peas  separately,  mix  these  with  the  mutton,  and. 
serve  very  hot. 

Time.—i  hour. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4.  persons. 

Seaaonahle  from  the  end  of  May  to  August. 

IBISH   STE^W. 
I. 

791 .  lNG&Ei>iEirTS.-7-3  lbs.  of  the  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  5  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  6  large  onions,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  leather  more  than 
1  pint  of  water. 

Mode, — Trim  off  some  of  the  fat  of  the  abote  quantity  of  loin  at 
neck  of  mutton,  and  cut  it  into  chops  of  a  moderate  thickness.  Pare 
and  halve  the  potatoes,  and  cut  the  onions  into  thick  slices.  Put  a 
layer  of  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  then  a  layer  of  mutton 
and  onions,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  proceed  in  this  manner 
until  the  stewpan  is  full,  taking  care  to  have  plenty  of  vegetables  at 
the  top.  Pour  in  the  water,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for  2i  hours, 
keeping'  the  lid  of  the  stewpan  closely  shut  the  wliole  time,  anU 
occasionally  shaking  it  to  prevent  its  burning. 

Time, — 2i  hours.^    Average  coat,  for  this  quantity,  2«.  ^. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonahlc-^^JLovQ  suitable  for  a  winter  dish. 

n. 

7<^.  Im&ssiikts.— 12  or  3  lbs.  of  the  breast  of  mutton,  li  pint  of 
water,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  4  lbs.  of  potatoes,  4  latge  onions. 

Jfodk— Put  the  mutton  into  a  stewpan  with  the  water  and  a  littk 
salt,  and  let  it  stew  gently  £01  an  hour  ;   cut  the  meat  into  small 
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IiteoeB,  tkha  the  fat  £rom  tlie  gn,yj,  and  pare  and  alioe  the  potatoes 
and  onions.  Pnt  all  the  ingredients  info  the  itewpaa  in  layers,  first 
a  layer  of  vegetables,  then  one  of  meat,  and  sprinkle  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt  between  eaclt  layer ;  oorer  oloself ,  and  let  the  whole 
stew  very  gently  for  1  honr  or  rather  more,  shahi^  it  freqnentlf  to 
prevent  its  boming. 

jFVtiM. — Hather-more  than  2  honrs.    Average  eoit,  Is.  6ii 

Sifffleient  for  G  or  6  persona. 

Seaionable. — Bnitable  for  a  winter  dish. 

IfcU. — Iriih  fltav  m&j  be  prepared  in  the  nme  mumar  as  above,  but  beked 
in  a  jar  ingteod  of  'boiled.  About  2  hotm  or  rathsr  more  io  a  moderate  oven 
will  be  mffident  time  to  twke  it, 

ITALIA2f  MUTTOIT  CtTTLBTS. 
723.  iROBErlENTS.— About  3  Ibs.  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  claritieJ 
butter,  the  yolk  of  1  egg,  4  tablespoon fuls  of  bread  crumbs,  1  table- 
spoonful  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  I  tablespoonfttl  of  minoed  parsley, 

1  teaepoonful  of  minced  ahalot,  1  saltspoonful  of  finely-chopped  lemon- 
peel;  pepper,  aaU,  and  pounded  mace  to  taEtf ;  fionr,  l  pint  of  hot 
broth  or  water,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Harvey's  aauoe,  1  teaapoonful  of  soy, 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar,  1  tahlespoonful  of  port  wine. 
Mode.— Cut  the   mntton  into  nicely-shaped  nutlets,  flatten  thero, 

and  trim  off  some  of  the  fat,  dip  them  in  clarified  butter,  and  titcn 
into  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Mir  well  together  bread  orombs, 
herbs,  paraley,  shalol^  lemon-peel,  and  seasoning  in  the  above  propor- 
tion, and  cover  the  outlets  with  these  uigredients.  Melt  some  bntt«r  in 
afrying-pan,  lay  in  the  cutlets,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown  j  take  them 
ont,  and  keep  them  hot  before  the  fire.  Dredge  some  flonr  into  the 
pan,  and  if  there  ia  not  sufficient  butter,  add  a  little  more ;  stir  till 
it  looks  brown,  then  ponr  in  the  hot  broth  or  water,  and  the  remaining 
ingredients  i  give  one  boil,  and  pour  lonnd  tlie  outlets.  If  the  gravy 
should  not  be  thick  enongh,  add  a  little  more  floor.  Hnshrooms, 
when  obtainable,  are  a  great  improvement  to  this  dish,  and  when  not 
in  season,  mushroom-powder  may  be  substituted  for  them. 

T^me. — 10  minutes ; — rather  longer,  should  the  outlets  be  very  thick. 

Average  east,  2a.  9d. 

Sufficient  for  S  or  6  persons. 

Seaaonahle  at  any  time. 

Tbb  Domis.— The  wdl-kiioini  mbituiM  duBc,  vhiBh  the  sbsniit  regudi  u  ■  ubtI; 
tnire  mrboDUe  of  hme,  ud  the  microeanivt  ■«  en  enregmtiDD  of  imoDoAivftblj  minute 
■heIli>BdBo«li,foniulhamb-KilofthehiIlTdiitncitaofthe»aUHeHtofBii^H>d.  The 
ch>lk-1ullB  known  u  the  Bouth  Dowu  itut  fr(»m  the  hold  pTomoDtoT^  of  Bochr  Head, 
H  the  oonn^  of  Bnufli  flpem  eiut  to  weit ,  mnd  peH  Uurewh  Hknniihjit  into  SoTHT  ■ 
.^m.„..^_ji.._^_. .,_.,_.  ^Qoi^i^toKnit.indtenDineteiiithe 
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▼erdant  tarf ;  but  the  ^jer  of  soil  which  rests  upon  the  ohaUc  is  too  thin  to  support  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  hills  have  rounded  summits,  and  their  smooth,  undulated  ouUines  are' 
unbroken  save  by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  earlj^inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
coombes  and  furrows,  which  ramify^and  extend  into  deep  valleys,  appear  like  dned>up 
channels  of  streams  and  rivulets.  From  time  immemorial,  immense  flocln  of  sheep  haye 
been  reared  on  these  do^^ns.  The  herbage  of  these  hills  is  remarkably  nutritious ;  and 
wMst  the  natural  healthiness  of  the  climate,  consequent  on  the  dryness  of  t^e  air  and 
the  moderate  elevation  of  the  land,  is  eminently  favourable  to  rearing  a  superior  race  of 
sheep,  the  arable  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Downs  affords  the  means 
of  a  supply  of  other  food,  when  the  natural  produce  of  the  hiUs  fails.  The  mutton  of  the 
South-Down  breed  of  sheep  is  highly  valued  for  its  delicate  flavour,  and  the  wool  for  its 
fineness ;  but  the  best  specimens  cnT  this  breed,  when  imported  ficom  England  into  the 
West  Indies,  become  miserably  lean  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and  their  wooUy  fleece 
gives  place  to  a  covering  of  short,  crisp,  brownish  hair. 

BBOUiED  KIDNETS  (a  Breakfast  or  Supper  DiBh). 

734*  Ingbediekts. — Sheep  kidneys,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
>    Mode, — ^Ascertain  that  the  kidneys  are  fresh,  and  cut  them  open 
yery  evenly,  lengthwise,  down  to  the  root,  for  should  one  half  be 
thicker  than  the  other,  one  would  be  underdone  whilst  the  other 
would  be  dried,  but  do  not  separate  them ; 
skin  them,  and  pass  a  skewer  imder  the 
white  part  of  each  half  to  keep  them  flat, 
and  broil   over  a  nice  clear  fire,  placing  „,«„,^. 

the  inside  downwards;  turn  them  when 

done  enough  on  one  side,  and  cook  them  on  the  other.  Bemove 
the  skewers,  place  the  kidneys  on  a  very  hot  dish,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put  a  tiny  piece  of  butter  in  the  middle  of  each ; 
serve  very  hot  and  quickly,  and  send  very  hot  plates  to  table. 

Time, — 6  to  8  minutes.    Average  costf  l^d,  each. 

Sufficient, — ^Allow  1  for  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note, — ^A  prettier  dish  than  the  above  may  be  made  by  serving  the  kidneys 
each  on  a  piece  of  buttered  toast  cut  in  any  fanciful  shape.  In  this  case  a 
little  lemon-juice  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

FBIED  KIDNIESYB, 

725.  Ingeedients.— Kidneys,  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode, — Cut  the  kidneys  open  without  quite  dividing  them,  remove 
the  skin,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  the  frying-pan.  When  the 
butter  is  melted,  lay  in  the  kidneys  the  flat  side  downwards,  and  fry 
them  for  7  or  8  minutes,  turning  them  when  they  are  half-done. 
Serve  on  a  piece  of  dry  toast,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  a 
small  piece  of  butter  in  each  kidney ;  pour  the  gravy  from  the  pan 
over  them,  and  serve,  very  hot. 

Time, — 7  or  8  minutes.    Average  cost,  l^d,  each. 

St^ffident. — ^Allow  1  kidney  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


ROABT  HATHsroH  OF  MUTTOW. 
7b6,  iKflBBDIENiB.— Haunch  of  mntton,  a  little  salt,  flonr. 
Mode.— Let  this  joint  hang  as  long  as  possililc  without  becoming- 
tainted,  and  wTiile  hang-ing:  dust  floor  over  it,  which  keeps  off  the  flies, 
and  prevents  the  aii  from  getting  to  it.    If  not  well  hung,  the  joiat, 
when  it  comes  to  table,  will  neither  do 
credit  to  the  hutoher  or  the  cook,  aa  it 
will  sot  be  tender.     Wa^h  the  outride 
well,  lest  it  should  bnvo  a  bad  flavour 
from  keerring ;  then  llour  it  and  put  it 
down  to  a.  nice   brisk  fire,   at   some 
diatanoe,  so  that  it  may  grsduaUy  warm  through.     Keep  oantinually 
basting,  and  about  3  hour  before  it  ia  served,  draw  it  nearer  to  the 
fire  to  get  nicely  brown.    Sprinkle  a  little  flne  salt  over  the  meat, 
ponr  off  the  dripping,  add  a  little  boiling  water  alightly  salted,  aad 
strain  this  over  the  joint.     Flaoo  a  paper  ruohe  on  the  bone,  and  send 
red-oorrant  jelly  and  gravy  in  a  tureen  to  table  with  it. 
SVnie.— About  i  hours.    Average  cmt,  IQd.  per  lb. 
Sufficient  for  8  to  10  persona. 

Seatonable.— la  best  season  from  September  to  Uarcfa. 
How  TO  Biti  M>u  EcoBOH1cli.i.r.~If  tlie  boueVeepu  ig  not  v^ry  puticilu  u 

olWn  [K-'^ura.  (ac  iniWnce,  Ihst  tha  buCoher  out  hua  b  anpEcDuil]!  af  osrUin  joiiiU,  mni 
these  h?  irotlldbe  glul  to  gFl  ridofitirrductimicir  tDmeUmei  u  mucb  u  '''  n'lLJ 
per  Ih.,  sua  llim,  in  njointof  8  or  9  Ha.,  will  be  myed  enough  In  bnj  B(| 
Itfrequeiilly  happens  with  many bntehers,  thal,iTi  CgnMqiieoce  of  siiBlna 


ce  afs  dunuind  for  leu  lu 
•J  will  be  ^id  iot3tut 


BOAST  IiBa  or  KDTTfHr. 

707-  Inqebdients.— Leg  of  mutton ,  alittle  salt. 
Mode. — Aa  mntton,  when  freshly  killed,"  is  never  tender,  hang  it 
almost  as  long  as  it  will  keep.;  flour 
it,  and  put  it  in  a  oool  airy  plaee  for 
a  few  dsya,  if  the  weather  will  permit. 
Wash  off  the  flour,  wipe  it  very  dry, 
and  out  ofi'  the  shank-bone  i  put  it 
down  to  a  brisk  clear  fire,  dredge  with 
flour,  and  keep  continually  basting  the 
whole  time  it  ia  cooking.  Abont  20  minutes  before  serving,  draw  it 
near  the  fire  to  get  nicely  brown  ;  sprinkle  ove^  it  a  little  salt,  dish 
the  meat,  pour  off  the  dripping,  add  some  boiling  wat«r  slightly  wUtpd, 
strain  it  over  the  joint,  and  serve. 
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Time,— -A.  leg  of  mutton  weighing  10  lbs.,  about  2 J  or  21  hours  ;  one 
of  7  lbs.,  about  2  hours,  or  rather  less. 

Average  cost,  Sfrf.  per  lb. 

Sufficient— K  moderate- sized  leg  of  mutton  sufficient  for  6  or  S 
persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time,  but  not  so  good  in  June,  July,  and  August. 


BOAST  LOUT  OP  MtTTTOlT. 

728.  IiresVDiEirtg*— lx>in  of  mutton,  a  little  salt 

Mod6, — Cut  and  trim  off  th€  superfluous  fat,  and  see  that  the 
butoher  joints  the  meat  properly,  as 
thereby  much  annoyance  is  saved  to 
the  carver,  when  it  comes  to  table. 
Have  ready  a  nice  clear  fire  (it  need 
not  be  a  very  wide  large  one),  put 
down  the  meat,  dredge  with  fiour, 
and  baste  well  until  it  is  done. 
Make  the  gravy  as  for  roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  serve  very  hot. 

2y>»^.— A  lain  of  mutton  weighing  6  lbs.,  li  hour,  or  rather 
longer. 

Average  cost,  8i<J.  per  lb.    Svfflrdent  for  4  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


BOIiIiED  IiOXN  OF  MITTTON  iytfy  fixc^ent). 

7s»9'  Ingredients. — About  6  lbs.  of  a  loin  of  mutton,  i  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  i  teaspoonful  of  pounded  allspice,  i  teaspoonful  of  mace, 
\  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  6  cloves,  forcemeat  No.  417,  1  glass  of  port 
wine,  1  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Mode, — Hang  the  mutton  till  tender,  bone  it,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
pe^»^,  mace,  cloves,  allspice,  and  nutmeg  in  the  above  proportion, 
all  of  which  must  be  pounded  very  £ne.  Let  it  remain  for  a  day, 
tben  make  a  foreemeat  by  recipe  No.  417,  cover  the  meat  with  it,  and 
roll  and  bind  it  up  firmly.  Half  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven,  let  it  grow 
cold,  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a  stewpan ;  fi^our  the 
meat,  put  it  in  the  gravy,  and  stew  it  till  perfectly' tender.  J^ow  take 
out  the  meat,  unbind  it,  add  to  the  gravy  wine  and  ketchup  as  above, 
give  one  boil,  and  pour  over  the  meat.  Serve  with  red-currant  jelly ; 
and,  if  obtainable,  a  few  mushrooms  stewed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
gravy,  will  be  found  a  great  improvement. 

Time, — li  hour  to  bake  the  meat,  14  hour  to  stew  gently. 


8U  KOS 

Attrage  eo»t,  it,  id.     Student  tot  5  ot  a  pencrns, 

Seaionable  at  any  time. 

Xott. — This  jiHUt  will  be  Anmd  itiry  niee  if  rolled  and  ituffed,  as  here 
directeii,  ildiI  pl^nly  roaated.  It  ahoviM  be  ve|l  basted,  and  aerred  nitli  a 
good  gravy  and  corrant  jelly. 

BOHiBID  imOK  07  UITTTON. 

73D.  IKQREBIEKT3.— 4  lbs.  of  the  middle,  or  best  end  of  the  neck  of 
mutton ;  a  little  Bult. 

Mode. — Trim  off  a  portion  of  the  fat,  shonld  there  be  too  much,  nnd 
if  it  13  to  look  particularly  nice,  the  chine-bone  should  be  sawn  donn, 
the  ribs  stripped  halfway  down,  and  the  cnda  of  the  bones  chopped 
off;  this  is,  however,  not  necessary.  Put  the  meat  into  sufficient 
hoiling  water  to  cover  it ;  when  it  boils,  add  a  little  salt  and  remtjve 
all  the  Boum.  Draw  the  saucepan  to  the  aide  of  the  tire,  and  let  the 
water  get  80  oool  that  the  finger  may  be  borne  in  it;  then  simmer  very 
steii-Vind  gently  nntilthe  meat  is  done,  which  will  be  in  about  lihour, 
or  rather  more,  reckoning  from  the  time  that  it  begins  to  simmei'. 
Serve  with  tnmips  and  caper  sance,  No.  382,  and  pour  a  little  of  it 
over  the  meat.  The  turnips  should  be  boiled  with  the  mutton  ;  and, 
when  at  hand,  a  few  carrots  will  also  bo  found,  an  improvement. 
These,  however,  if  very  large  and  thick,  must  be  cut  into  long 
thinnish  pieces,  or  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  done  by  the  time 
Uie  mutton  is  ready.  -Oamiah  the  dish  witb  oairots  and  turnipa 
placed  alternately  loond  the  mutton. 

Time. — i  lbs.  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  about  ll  hour. 

Average  cost,  &\d.  per  lb. 

Svfficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seaaondbh  at  any  time. 

The  Poetb  o»  Shsbe.— Tbe  kf  epiog  of  flooio  soems  to  bare  been  the  flrat  MBnlqpneDt 
(if  inaDkind ;  and  the  most  anujent  Borl  of  poetry  was  prob^>h'  putoral.  The  poem 
kooAn  ss  thePaBtoral  eiiea  a  pigtura  ot  the  life  of  the  Bunple  iheDherd!  of  the  golden 
Bge,  who  are  enppo^i«d  to  h«ve  begiuled  their  linie  in  UDg;ia|i.    \a  aJl  paatoTala,  repeated 

enes  ',"  indeed,  the  sheep  oceupj  a  position  in  these  poems  ioferior  only  to  that  of  the 
shepherds  who  tend  them.  The  "  nibbliog  ebeep"  baa  ever  been  a  faiourito  of  the 
poata,  and  has  supplied  them  with  Sgurea  and  similes  without  end.  Shakspere  ftrqnentlr 
■     *  —       "  idelv  driTes  the  beutenant  rrom  lie  aide  of 


Ihepoor  king  thoB  touchioplr  sp< 

"  Bo  fliei  the  reckless  shepherd  ftom  the  wolf: 

Bo  Brst  the  barmleaa  sheep  doth  jieli'  ■■--  *• 

And  next  his  throat,  DDta  (he  butdu 
'o  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  we  meet  with  the  foUoving;  hmnorooa 


th  yield  1^  fleece. 


"  ppoteu.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  llie  ahepberd,  the  ifaeplienl  for  food  followi  nc 
IS  sheep :  then  for  wages  foUowesl  thy  muter,  thy  muter  for  mges  fottows  not  thee 
lerefore,  thon  art  •  sheep. 

••Spttd.  BaehsaotherproofwillBiaheme  cry  (ua." 
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.  The  defloriptiTe  poets  give  us  some  channing  piotures  of  sheep.    Eyexy  one  is  familiar 
wi^  the  sheep-shearing  scene  in  Thomson's  '*  Seasons :" — 

*'  Heavy  and  dripping,  to  the  breesy  brow 
Slow  move  the  haroiless  race ;  where,  as  they  spread 
''  Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sonny  ray, 

Inly  disturb' d,  and  wond'rine  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill ;  and,  toss'd  from  rock  to  rook. 
Incessant  tneatings  run  around  the  hills." 

What  an  exquisite  idea  of  stillness  is  conveyed  in  the  oft-quoted  line  firom  Grsy's 
*' Elegy:"— 

"  And  drowsy  tinUings  lull  the  distant  fold." 

From  Dyer's  quaint  poem  of  "  The  Fleece  "  we  could  cull  a  hundred  passages  relating 
to  sheep ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  space.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this 
brief  notice  of  the  allusions  that  have  been  made  to  sheep  by  our  poets,  without 
quoting  a  couple  of  verses  firom  Bobert  Bams's  *'  Elegy  on  Poor  Mtulie,"  his  only 
"petyofpe;" — 

"  Thro'  a*  the  town  she  troll'd  by  him ; 
A  lani^  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi*  loudly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him, 

She  ran  wi'  speed ; 
A  firiend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  cam'  nigh  him 

Than  Moilie  dead. 


<( 


I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense, 
An'  could  behave  hersel'  wi'  mense ; 
I'll  say 't,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  epence, 

Sin'liailie'sdea£" 


ICUTTOB*  COIiIiOFS  (Cold  Meat  Cookery). 

731*  Ingbedients. — A  few  slices  of  a  cold  leg:  or  loin  of  mutton, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  1  blade  of  pounded  mace,  1  small  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs  minced  very  fine,  2  or'  3  shalots,  2  or  3  oz.  of  butter, 
1  dessertspocmfol  of  flour,  i  pint  of  grayy,  1  tablespoonful  of  lemon- 
juice. 

Mode, — Cut  some  very  thin  slices  from  a  leg  or  the  chump  end  of  a 
loin  of  mutton;  sprinkle  them  with  pepper,  salt,  pounded  mace,  minced 
savoury  herbs,  and  minced  shalot ;  fry  them  in  butter,  stir  in  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  add  the  grayy  and  lemon-juice,  simmer  very  gently 
about  5  or  7  minutes,  and  serve  immediately. 

Time, — 5  to  7  minutes.    Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  Qd, 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

MUTTON   CUTIiBTS  "WTTH  MASHED  POTATOES. 

73^.  IisrGBBDiENTS.— About  3  lbs.  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of 
mutton,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  mashed  potatoes. 

Mode, — Procure  a  well-hung  neck  of  mutton,  saw  off  about  3  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  bones,  and  cut  the  cutlets  of  a  moderate  thickness. 
Shape  them  by  chopping  off  the  thick  part  of  the  chine-bone ;  beat 
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them  flat  with  a  cutlet-ehopper,  and  iefape  quite  9kmB,  m  p^iioia 

of  the  top  of  the  boAe,  BrO^  them  over  a 
nice  clear  fire  tot  about  7  wB  minutes,  ajod 
tarn  them  frequently.  B«te  ready  some 
nnoothly-mashed  white  potatoes;  place 
these  in  the  middle  of  the  dish ;  when  the 
nvnos  cuTLBTs.  CGttlets  aro  done,  season  with  pepper  and 

salt ;  arrange  them  rocukd  the  potatoes,  with 
the  thiok  end  of  the  outlets  downwards,  and  serye  very  hot  and 
quickly.    (See  Cdonred  Hate.) 
Tifne.'—T  or  8  minutes.    Average  co$i,  for  tiiit  qmoiiil^y  2s.  4d. 
Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 
Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Cutlets  may  be  served  in  yarioua  ways ;  with  peas^  tomatoes,  onions, 
sauce  piquante,  &c. 

MITTTOir  ra:  (Oold  lleat  Oadkmry). 

733.  Ingbedieitts. — The  remains  of  a  cold  leg,  loin,  or  neck  of 
mutton,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  1  dessert- 
spoonful 6f  chopped  parsley,  1  teaspoonful  of  minced  tayoury  herbs ; 
when  Uked,  a  little  minced  onion  or  shalot ;  3r  or  4  potatoes,  1  teacupful 
of  gravy;  cmst^ 

Mode, — CokL  mutton  may  be  made  into  very  good  pies  if  well 
seasoned  and  mixed  with  a  few  herbs ;  if  the  leg  is  used,  cut  it  into 
very  thin  slices ;  if  the  loin  or  neck,  into  thin  outlets.  Place  some  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish ;  season  well  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  parsley, 
and  herbs ;  then  put  a  layer  of  potatoes  sliced,  then  more  mutton,  and 
so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ;  add  the  gravy,  cover  with  a  crust,  and  bake 
for  1  hour. 

Time,— I  hour. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — ^The  remains  of  an  underdone  1^  of  muttoii  xai^  be  ooiiverted  into  a 
very  good  family  pudding,  by  cutting  the  meat  into  b&obb,  and  patting  them 
into  a  basin  lined  with  a  suet  crust.  It  should  be  seasoned  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  minced  shalot^  covered  with  a  crust,  and  boiled  for  about  3  hours. 

MUTTON   PIE. 

734.  Ingeedients. — 2  lbs.  of  the  neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  weighed 
after  being  boned ;  2  kidneys,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  teacupfuls  of 
gravy  or  water,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  parsley ;  when  liked,  a 
little  minced  onion  or  shalot ;  puff  crust. 

Mode. — Bone  the  mutton,  and  cut  the  meat  into  steaks  all  ^f  the 
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same  thickness,  and  leave  but  very  little  fat.  Cut  up  the  kidneys,  and 
jurange  these  with  the  meat  neatly  in  a  pie-dish ;  sprinkle  oyer  them 
the  minced  parsley' and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt;  pour  in  the 
grayy,  and  coyer  with  a  tolerably  good  puff  crust.  Bake  for  li  hour*  or 
rather  longer,  should  the  pie  be  yery  large,  and  let  the  oven  be  rather 
brisk.  A  well-made  suet  orust  may  be  used  instead  of  puff  crust,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  good. 

Time. — li  hour,  or  rather  longer.    Average  mi$t,  28, 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

MUTTON   PUDDINa. 

735.  Inobedieitts.— About  2  lbs.  of  the  chump  end  of  the  loin  of 
mutton,  weighed  after  being  boaed;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  suet 
crust  made  with  milk  {see  Pastry),  in  the  proportion  of  6  oz.  of  suet 
to  each  pound  of  flour ;  a  yery  small  quantity  of  minoed  onion  (this 
may  be  omitted  when  the  flayour  is  not  liked). 

Mode, — Cut  the  meat  into  rather  thin  slices,  and  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt ;  line  the  pudding-dish  with  crust ;  lay  in  the  meat, 
and  nearly,  but  do  not  quite,  fill  it  up  with  water ;  when  the  flayour 
is  liked,  add  a  small  quantity  of  minced  onion ;  oover  with  crust»  and 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  recipe  No.  60^,  using  the 
same  kind  of  pudding-dish  as  there  mentioned. 

Time, — About  3  hours.    Average  cost^  Is,  dd, 

Sufficieiit  ioT  6  persons. 

JSeasonMe  all  the  year,  bat  more  suitabla  in  winter. 

IBlAaOUT  OF  COIiD  NECK  OF  MTJTTON  (Cold  Meat  Cookery). 

736.  Ingredieitts. — The  remains  of  a  cold  neck  or  loin  of  mutton, 
2  oz.  of  butter,  a  little  flour,  2  onions  sliced,  1  pint  of  water,  2  small 
carrots,  2  turnips,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Cut  the  mutton  into  small  chops,  and  trim  off  the  greater, 
portion  of  the  fat ;  put  the  butter  into  a  stewpen,  dredge  in  a  little 
flour,  add -the  sliced  onions,  and  keep  stirring  till  brown ;  then  put  in 
the  meat.  When  this  is  quite  brown,  add  the  water,  and  the  carrots 
and  turnips,  which  should  be  cut  into  very  thin  slices;  seMia  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  till  quite  tender,  vkioh  wiU  be  in  iikout 
f  hout.  When  in  season,  green  peas  may  be  substituted  Air  the 
carrots  and  turnips :  they  should  be  piled  in  Hne  centre  of  Ui#  iUb^iUtd 
the  chops  laid  round. 

Time. — f  hour.    Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  id, 

Seasonalfle,  with  peas,  from  June  to  August. 
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.  BOABT  meCK  07  HTrTTOIT. 

737,  iKaBEDLBNTB. — Neck  of  mutton;  a  little  salt. 
Mode. — For  roasting:,  ohoose  the  middle,  or  the  beet  end,  of  the  neok 

of  matton,  and  if  there  is  a  very  large  pToportion  of  fat,  trim  off  Eom^ 

of  it,  and  save  it  for  making-  into  suet  puddings,  whioh  will  be  found 

esoeediugty  good.    Let  the  bones  be  cut 

fihort,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  jointed 

before  it  ia  laid  down  to  the  fire,  aa  they 

will  be  more  easily  separated  when  they 

come  to  table.     Place  the  joint  at  a  nioe 

brisk  fire,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  keep 

„  'n'^f  °j  ""a^"*  continually  basting:  until  done.     A  few 

minutgs  before  serving,  draw  it  nearer 

the  fire  to  acquire  a  nice  colour,  sprinkle  over  it  a  little  salt,  pour  off 

the  dripping,  add  a  little  boiling  water  slightly  salted ;  strain  this  over 

the  meat  and  serve.    Ited-currant  jelly  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 

Ti'yiiB.— 4  lbs.  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  rather  more  than  I  hour. 

Aferage  east,  B^d.  per  lb. 

SuS^eiettl  for  4  oi  6  peTSons.     Seasonable  at  any  time. 
■WooiLBJi  MiHUPicTtiMiB.— TliB  ai«lLiiolion  listwMQ  bnir  und  ttddI  i>  tsUiflr  arbitruy 
Uiafj  tutonl,  DDDBuCip^  in  the  greatpr  or  leu  dcgrpefl  of  lla«D«H,  toftnedB,  badplUbOity 


wooIb,  UiB  Hnfat  i>  that  Tipiacd  bj  lliB  Mstino  rtrep,  the  epumiih  nod  Sbioh  Ireeda 
[nliine  tlie  precedence.  The  Mermoiheep,  ea  nonnntunliEedin  Aaitralui,'furnii!t»(ui 
eieelfent  fleece  ]  but  all  larisdes  of  sbe? p -wool,  rFan>d  siUiorin  Eorope  or  AuHtnlis, 
are  iDTerioF  in  Boftoeai  of  feel  to  Uiat  Eruwn  in  India,  and  M  thai  of  the  llama  of  the 

toi  the  orduinTj  purpoaee  of  llie  mauufoaturpr,  Ihey  ore  anrlTaUBd, 

HOAST  SADDLE  Off  MUTTON. 

738,  INQEETIEHTB. — Saddle  of  mutton ;  a  littie  salt. 
Mode.— To  insure  this  joint   being  tender,   let   it   hang  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnigiht,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits.   Cut  off  the  tail  and  flaps,  and 
trim  away  every  part  that  has  not 
itidisputable  pretensions  to  be  eaten, 
and   have   the    skin  taken  off    and 
'   skewered  on  again.    Put  it  down  to  a 
bright,  clear  fire,  and,  when  the  joint 
has  been  oooking  for  an  honr,  lenioTe 
the  skin  and  dredge  it  with  flour.    It  should  not  be  placed  t<xi  near 
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the  fire,  as  the  fat  should  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  burnt.  Keep 
constantly  basting,  both  before  and  after  the  skin  is  remoyed ;  sprinkle 
some  salt  over  the  joint.  Make  a  little  gravy  in  the  dripping-pan  ; 
pour  it  oyer  the  meat,  which  send  to  table  with  a  tureen  of  made 
grayy  and  red-currant  jelly. 

Time, — A  saddle  of  mutton  weighing  lO  lbs.,  2i  hours;  14  lbs., 
Z\  hours.    When  liked  underdone,  ullow  rather  less  time. 

Average  cost,  lOd,  per  lb. 

Sufficient, — A  moderate-sized  saddle  of  10  lbs.  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonable  all  the  year ;  not  so  good  when  lamb  is  in  full  season. 


BOAST   SHOTJIiDEB  OF  "NCUTTOJX. 

739.  IirGBEDiENTS. — ShoiQder  of  mutton ;  a  little  salt. 

Mode, — Put  the  joint  down  to  a  bright,  clear  fire ;  flour  it  well,  and 
keep  continually  basting.  About  i  hour 
before  serving,  draw  it  near  the  fire, 
that  the  outside  may  acquire  a  nice 
brown  colour,  but  not  sufficiently  near 
to  blacken  the  fat.  Sprinkle  a  little 
fine  salt  over  the  meat,  empty  the 
dripping-pan  of  its  contents,  pour  in  shouldzb  ov  MTrxroir. 

a  little  boiling  water  slightly  salted, 

and  strain  this  over  the  joint.  Onion  sauce,  or  stewed  Spanish 
onions,  are  usually  sent  to  table  with  this  dish,  and  sometimes  baked 
potatoes. 

2Ym€. — A  shoidder  of  mutton  weighing  6  or  7  lbs.,  li  hour. 

Average  cost,  Sd,  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note. — Shoulder  of  mutton  may  be  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  boiled, 
and  served  with  onion  sauce ;  boned,  and  stufifed  with  a  good  veal  forcemeat ', 
or  baked^  with  sliced  potatoes  in  the  dripping-pan. 

Thb  Ettbick  Shbphbbd. — James  Hogg  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  that 
ever  wore  the  maud  of  a  shepherd.  Under  the  garb,  aspect,  and  bearing  of  a  rude 
peasant  (and  rude  enough  he  was  in  most  of  these  things,  even  after  no  inconsiderable 
experience  of  society),  the  world  soon  discovered  a  true  poet.  He  taueht  himself  to 
wnte,  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed  book  as  he  lay  watching  his  flock  on  the  hill- 
side, and  beBeved  that  he  had  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  ambition  when  he  first 
found  that  his  artless  rhymes  could  touch  the  heart  of  the  ewe-milker  who  partook  the 
shelter  of  his  mantie  dunng  the  passing  storm.  If  '*  the  shepherd  "  of  Professor  Wilson's 
"  Noctes  Ambrosianee  "  may  be  taken  as  a  true  portrait  of  James  Hogcg,  we  must  admit 
that,  for  quaintness  of  humour,  the  poet  of  Ettrick  Forest  had  few  rivals.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said  that  Hogg's  thousand  little  touches  of  absurdity  afforded  him  more  enter- 
tainment than  the  best  comedy  that  ever  set  the  pit  in  a  roar.  Among  the  written 
productions  of  the  shepherd-poet,  is  an  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  sheep-tending, 
called  "  The  Shephera's  Calender."  This  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation upon  sneep,  their  diseases,  habits,  and  management.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd 
diedinisasr 


850  iioDtas  BOTraZBOU) 

BSMMFB  BaAUffl,  BIT  UATSTLOTI)  (snBntMo). 
,  740.  iKGSEStKKTB. — 6  sheep's  hrainSi  Tinegor,  salt,  a  few  ilioM  of 
bacon,  1  smsH  onion,  2  oloTea,  a  amall  bimeh  of  panley,  niffleient 
Btook  or  weak  broth  to  cover  the  bnuns,  I  UUespoonfbl  of  lemtm- 
jvloe,  matelote  behics,  Vo,  513. 

Mode. — Detach  the  brains  from  the  heads  without  breaking  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  pau  of  warm  water ;  remore  the  skin,  and  let 
them  romain  for  two  bsure.  Have  ready  a  Baucepan  of  boiling  water, 
add  a  little  vinegar  and  salt,  and  put  in  the  braina.  When  they  are 
quite  firm,  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  very  cold  water.  Place 
2  or  3  slices  of  bacon  in  a  stewpan,  put  in  the  brains,  the  onion  stuok 
with  2  cloveE,  the  parsley,  and  a  good  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; 
cover  with  stock,  or  weak  broth,  and  boil  tliem  gentiy  for  about 
35  minutes.  Have  i-eady  Eome  crofltons ;  arrange  these  in  the 
dish  alternately  with  the  brains,  and  cover  with  a  matelote 
sauce,  Ko.  §12,  to  whiah  has  been  added  the  above  proportion  of 
lemon -juice. 

Time,— 25  minutes.     Average  cost,  Is.  6rf. 

Sufficient  Sot  6  persona. 

Seaaonaiii  at  any  time. 

SHSBF'S  FSST  or  TSOTTBBB  (floreifB  Bmdpe). 

74'.  luQBBBJBirrB.— 12  feet,  I  lb.  of  beef  or  mutton  suet,  2omoiu, 

1  carrot,  2  bay-leavea,  2  epriga  of  thyme,  1  oz.  of  salt,  j  oz.  of  pepper, 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  2i  quarts  of  water,  ;  lb.  of  fresh  butter, 
1  toaspoonful  of  salt,  1  teaspoonful  of  flour,  j  teatspoonful  of  pepper, 
a  little  grated  nutmeg,  the  juice  of  1  lemoo,  1  gill  of  milk,  the  yolks 
of  2  eggs. 

Mode. — Have  the  feet  cleaned,  and  the  long  bone  extracted  iVom 
them.  Put  the  suet  into  a  atewpan,  with  the  oniona  and  carrot  sliced, 
the  bay-leaves,  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  let  these  simmer  for 
5  minutes.  Add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  floor  and  the  water,  and  keep 
stirrii^  till  it  boils ;  then  put  in  the  feet.     Let  these  simmer  for 

3  hours,  or  nntil  perfectly  tender,  and  take  them  and  lay  them  on.  a 
sieve.  Mix  together,  on  a  plate,  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  batter,  salt, 
flour  (1  teaspoonful],  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice  as  above,  and 
put  the  feet,  with  a  gill  of  milk,  into  a  stewpan.  When  very  hot,  add 
the  butter,  &o.,  and  stir  continually  till  melted.  Now  mix  the 
yolks  of  2  eggs  with  6  tablespoonfuls  of  milk ;  stir  this  to  the  other 
ingredients,  keep  moving  the  pan  over  the  Are  continually  for  a 
minute  or  two,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  after  the  eggs  are  added. 
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,  Serve  in  a  very  hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  croAtons,  or  sippets  of 
toasted  hread. 

Time. — 3  hours.    Average  cost,  U,  ^d» 

Sufficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

TO  DBES8  A  SHEEP'S  HEAD. 

74^.  Ingeedients. — 1  sheep's  head,  sufficient  water  to  cover  it, 
3  carrots,  3  turnips,  2  or  3  parsnips,  3  onions,  a  small  bunch  of 
parsley,  1  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  \  lb.  of  Scotch 
oatmeal. 

Jtfbefe.— Clean  the  head  well,  and  let  it  soak  in  warm  water  for 
2  hours,  to  get  rid  of  the  blood ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  with  sufficient 
cold  water  to  cover  it,  and  when  it  boils,  add  the  vegetables,  peeled 
and  sliced,  and  the  remaining  ingredients ;  before  adding  the  oatmeal, 
mix  it  to  a  smooth  batter  with  a  little  of  the  liquor.  Keep  stirring^ 
till  it  boils  up ;  then  shut  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  it  stew  gently 
for  1^  or  2  hours.  It  may  be  thickened  with  rice  or  barley,  but 
oatmeal  is  preferable. 

Time, — ij  or  2  hours.    Average  cost,  8c?.  each. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 

.Seasonable  at  any  time. 

SnroBD  Shxbp'b  Hsad. — ^The  village  of  Dadineston,  which  stands  "  wHhin  a  niilis  of 
Edinburgfa  town,"  was  formerly  celeorated  for  tbis  ancient  and  homefy  Scottish  dish. 
In  tlM  summer  months,  manv  opulent  citizens  used  to  resort  to  this  place  to  scAace 
thems^yes  oTcr  singed  sheep  e  heads,  boiled  or  baked.  The  sheep  fed  iqpon  the  neish- 
bonring  liills  were  sutnghtered  at  this  yillage,  and  the  carcases  were  sent  to  town ;  bnt 
tiie  heads  were  left  to  be  consumed  in  the  place.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the 
custom  of  eating  sheep's  heads  at  Dndingston  is  still  kept  up  by  the  good  foLks  of 
Edinburgh. 

TOAD-rN'-THE-HOIiE  (Cold  Meat  Cookery). 

743.  Ingeedients. — 6  oz.  of  flour,  1  pint  of  milk,  3  eggs,  butter, 
a  few  slices  of  cold  mutton,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  2  kidneys. 

Mode. — Make  a  smooth  batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs  in  the  above 
proportion ;  butter  a  bakiug-dish,  and  pour  in  the  batter.  Into  this 
place  a  few  slices  of  cold  mutton,  previously  well  seasoned,  iemd  the 
kidneys,  which  should  be  cut  into  rather  small  pieces ;  bake  about 
1  hour,  or  rather  longer,  and  send  it  to  table  in  the  dish  it  was  baked 
in.  Oysters  or  mushrooms  may  be  substituted  for  the  kidneys,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  good. 

TYme.— Rather  more  than  1  hour. 

Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cold  meat,  8c?. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 


BBX!A.8T  OF  IiAMB  AND  GBSSK  FBAB. 

744.  IiraBBDiBiiTS. — IbreiiBtof  lamb,  afevBlicesof  baoon,  1  pint  of 
stook,  No.  106,  1  lemon,  1  onion,  1  bonob  of  aavonry  herbs;  green  peas. 

Mode. — Benova  the  akin  from  a.  breast  of  lamb,  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  6  minates.  Xake  it  out 
and  lay  it  in  oold  water.  Line  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  with  a  fewi 
thin  slices  of  bacon ;  lay  the  lamb  on  these ;  peel  the  lemon,  cnt  it  into 
slices,  and  put  these  on  the  meat,  to  keep  it  white  and  make  it  tender ; 
cover  with  1  or  2  more  slicea  of  bsoon;  add  the  stock,  onion,  and 
herbs,  and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  until  tender. 
Have  ready  Eome  btocu  pens,  put  tliest  on  a  dish,  and  place  the  lamb 
on  the  top  of  these.  The  appenrimce  of  this  dish  may  be  much 
improved  by  glazing-  the  lamb,  and  spinach  may  be  substituted  for  the 
pens  when  variety  is  desired. 

Time. — li  hour,     Arerage  cost,  lOrf.  per  lb. 

Stiff aenl  for  3  persona. 

Seasonable,  grass  Iamb,  from  Easter  to  Miohaelmas. 

Tbe  liitG  IS  t  Bi.mO'lins.— The  iit]inber  of  lunliB  rDniiunFd  [n  asariCcn  by  thn 
Hobre-n.  must  have  bocn  lerr  consWfr'-'-      ■"—   ■— •-  "  -'  ---  °— " 


n  the  bondagd  of  Eg 
sd  npflu  tie  Eftyptraoi 
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iHed  in  Ibe  anmerDua  Hpefial,  individntd,  and 


BTSWISD  BBBAST  OF  LAMB. 

745.  lK0KEDrEHT8. — I  breast  of  Iamb,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
Buffloient  stock.  No.  I'OS,  to  cover  it,  1  glass  of  sherry,  tbiobening  of 
butter  and  flour. 

Jfoffe.— Skin  the  lamb,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  season  them  with 
pepper  and. salt ;  lay  these  in  a  stewpan,  pour  in  sufBoient  stock  or 
gravy  to  cover  them,  and  stew  very  gently  until  tender,  which  will  be 
in  about  11  hour.  Just  before  serving,  thicken  the  sauae  with  a  little 
butter  and  flour ;  add  the  sherry,  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the 
meat.  Green  peas,  or  stewed  mushrooms,  maybe  strewed  over  the  meat, 
and  will  be  found  a  very  great  improvement. 

Time. — li  hour.    Average  cost,  Xdd.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  3  persons. 
.     Seasonable,  grass  lamb,  from  Easter  f«  Miohaelmas, 
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IiAMB   CHOPS. 

746.  Ingbedtents.— Loin  of  lamb,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Mode.— Tvim  off  the  flap  from  a  fine  loin  of  lamb,  and  out  it 

into  chops  about  f  inch  in  thickness.  Have  ready  a  bright  clear  fire : 
lay  the  chops  on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  them  of  a  nice  pale  brown, 
turning  them  when- required.  Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt; 
serve  v^ry  hot  and  quickly,  and  garnish  with  crisped  parsley,  or 
place  them  on  mashed  potatoes.  Asparagus,  spinach,  or  peas  arc 
the  favourite  accompaniments  to  lamb  chops. 

Time. — ^About  8  or  10  minutes.    Average  cost,  U.  per  lb. 

Sufficient. — Allow  2  chops  to  each  person. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

IiAMB  CTTFIjETS  AIS^D  SPINACH  (an  Sntree). 

747.  Ingredients. — 8  cutlets,  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  a  little  clarified  butter. 

Mode. — Cut  the  cutlets  from  a  neck  of  lamb,  and  shape  them  by 
cutting  off  the  thick  part  of  the  chine-bone.  Trim  off  most  of  the  fat 
and  all  thS  skin,  and  scrape  the  top  part  of  the  bones  quite  clean. 
Brush  the  cutlets  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  them  with  bread  crumbs, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Now  dip  them  into  clarified  butter, 
sprinkle  over  a  few  more  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  over  a  sharp 
fire,  turning  them  when  required.  Lay  them  before  the  fire  to  drain, 
and  arrange  them  on  a  dish  with  spinach  in  thef  centre,  which  should 
be  previously  well  boiled,  drained,  chopped,  and  seasoned. 

Time. — About  7  or  8  minutes.    Average  cost,  lOd.  per  lb. 

St{fficient  for  4  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

Ifote. — Peas,  asparagus,  or  French  beans,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
si»nach ;  or  lamb  cutlets  may  be  served  with  stewed  cucumbers,  Soubise 
.sauce,  &c.  &c. 

LAMB'S   FKY. 

748.  Ingredients.— 1  lb.  of  lamb's  fry,  3  pints  of  water,  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  1  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  to 

taste. 

Mode. — Boil  the  fry  for  i  hour  in  the  above  proportion  of  Water, 
take  it  out  and  dry  it  in  a  cloth;  grate  some  bread  down  finely,  mix 
with  it  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley  and  a  high  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  Brush  the  fry  lightly  oyer  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
sprinkle  over  the  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  for  5  minutes.    Serve  very 

2a 


got  MODERN  BOUSSHOLS  OOOEIBT. 

hot  on  a  napkin  in  a  dish,   and  garnish  with  plenty  of  oriaped 
parsley. 

Time.~~\  how  to  •inuuN;  Ote  itj,  6  miniitM  to  frj  it 

Average  cotl,  104.  per  lb.  ^ 

8H0Uittti  for  2  or  3  pcrabna. 

Seaeoaaile  iraia  EoaUa  to  Hldacdmas. 

BASBKD  liAHB  Airs  BBOHiBD  BZiASB-BOn. 

749.  IifasEDiKNTs.— The  remains  of  a  cold  Hhonlder  of  lajnb,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taate,  2  oz.  of  bntter,  ahont  i  pint  of  atook  w  gxaTTt  1  toUe- 
spoonfnl  of  shalot  vinegar,  3  or  4  pieUed  gfherkins. 

Mode. — Take  the  blade-bone  from  the  shonlder,  and  cnt  tbe  meat 
into  ooUops  as  neatly  as  possible.  Season  the  bone  with  pepper  and 
salt,  pom  a  little  oiled  butter  over  it,  and  plajje  it  in  the  oven  to  warm 
throngh.  Pot  ^Le  etoek  into  -a  ttewpan,  add  the  keti^wp  and  shalot 
vinegar,  and  lay  in  tbc  pieces  of  limb.  Let  tbeee  beat  gradually 
tbrongb,  but  do  not  allow  tlicm  to  boil.  Take  the  blade-bone  out  of 
the  oyen,  and  place  it  on  a  gridiron  over  a  sharp  fire  to  brown.  Slice 
the  ghcTkins,  put  them  into  the  hash,  and  dish  it  with  the  blade-bone 
in  the  centre.    It  may  be  garnished  with  crofttona  or  sippets  of  toasted 

ZVme,— Altogether  4  honr.    ^i-ecoir^cosf,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  4<J. 
Seoionahle. — House  lamb,  froni  Cbriatmaa  to  Maroh ;  grass  Iamb, 
tKm.  Easter  to  Hi^aelmas. 

BOAST  FOBE-QUAB^B  OV  DAHB. 
750-  Ikobedients.— Lamb,  a  little  salt. 

Mode.— To  obtain  the  flavour  of  lamb  in  perfection,  it  should  not  be 
long  kept ;  time  to  cool  ia  all  that  it  reqairea ;  and  though  the  meat 
may  be  somewhat  thready,  the  juiees  and  flarour  will  be  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  lamb  that  has  been  killed  2  or  3  days.  Make  ap 
the  fire  in  good  time,  that  it  may  be 
clear  and  brisk  when  the  joint  is  put 
down.  Place  it  at  a  sufficient  distanoe 
to  prevent  the  fat  from  burning,  and 
.  baste  it  constantly  till  the  moiiwnt 
serving-.  Lamb  should  be  very 
thoroughly  done  without  being  dried 
up,  and  not  the  aligbtest  appearance  of  red  gravy  should  be  visible,  as 
in  roast  mutton  :  this  rule  is  applicable  to  all  young  white  meats. 
Sotvo  with,  a  little  gravy  made  in  the  dripping-pan,  the  same  u  &>t 
other  roasts,  and  SMid  to  table  with  it  a  tureen  (£  mint  sauee.  Sit.  HO, 
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and  a  fresli  salad.  A  cut  lemon,  a  small  piece  of  fresli  batter,  and  a 
little  cayenne,  should  also  be  placed  on  the  table,  so  that  when  the 
cai^ver  separates  the  shoulder  from  the  ribs,  they  may  be  ready  for  his 
use ;  if,  however,  he  should  not  be  very  expert,  we  would  recommend 
that  the  cook  should  divide  these  joints  nicely  before  coming^  to  table. 

Time. — Fore-quarter  of  lamb  weig:hingr  10  lbs.,  If  to  2  hours. 

Average  cost,  lOd.  to  la.  per  lb.    Siifflcient  for  7  or  8  persons. 

Seasonahie,  gifass  kmlf,  fr^nn  Easter  to  MichaelaMM^ 

BOJUEI}  IiSa  OV  IiAMB  A  IiA  BECHAMEIi. 

751.  Iir0B£i>rENl?8<-^Leg  of  lamb.  Bechamel  sauce.  No.  367. 

Mode.-^Bo  not  choose  a  very  large  joint,  but  one  weighing  abonf 
5  lbs.  Have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  into  which  plunge' 
the  lamb,  and  when  it  boils  up  again,  draw  it  to  the  side  oi  the  fire, 
and  let  the  water  cool  a  little.  Then  stew  very  gentiy  for  about 
1^  hour,  reckoning  from  the  time  that  the  water  begins  to  simmer. 
Make  some  Bechamel  by  recipe  No.  367,  dish  the  lamb,  pour  the  sauce 
over  it,  and  garnish  ^ith  tttfts  of  boiled  eauliftowet  or  carrots.  When 
liked,  melted  butter  may  be  substituted  for  the  Bechamel:  this  is' a 
more  simple  tnethod»  but  not  nearly  so  nice.  Send  to  tafale  with  it 
some  of  the  sauee  in  a  tureen,  and  boiled  catdifiowers  or  spinach.  With 
whichever  vegetable  the  dish  is  garnished. 

Time. — l^^otxT  after  the  water  simmers. 

AveragtffiM^  l(Sd.  to  1».  per  lb.    Sufficient  for  4  or  5  pefPWB!> 

Seasonable  fhim^Baeter  to  Michaelmas. 
» 

BOAST  IiSG  OF  IiAMB. 

75*.  IifGaffl)iBNTS;— Lamb,  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — Place  the  joint  at  a  good  distance  from  the  fire  at  first,  and 
baste  well  the  whole  time  it  is  cooking. 
"When  nearly  done,  draw  it  nearer  the  fire 
to  acquire  a  nice  brown  colour.  Sprinkle 
a  little  fine  salt  over  the  meat,  empty  the 
dripping-pan  0/  its  contents;  pour  in  a 
iittie  boitingr  water,  and  strain  this  over  cjq  oi  i.a«b. 

the  meat.     Serve  with  mint  sauce  and  a 

fresh  salad,  and  for  vegetables  send  peas,  spinach,  or  cauliflowert  t6 
table  with  it. 

Time.^K  leg  of  Itffiib  Weighing  5  lbs.,  1*  hour. 

Average  cost,  lOd.  to  1».  per  lb.    SuffioietU  for  4  or  5  pei*sons. 

^S^AMUi^^^tctti'Sas^  t(»>Miohaek&a«. 

2  a2 


BRAISED  IiOIN  OF  LAMB. 
763.  IifasciiiBHTS.— 1  loin  of  lamb,  a  few  elioes  of  bacon,  1  bunch 
of  green  onions,  S  or  6  joung  carrots,  a  bonob  of  savoury  l^erbs,  2  blades 
of  poonded  mace,  1  pint  of  stock,  salt  to  taste. 
Mode.— Soas  a  loin  of  lamb,  and  line  tba  bottom  of  a  stewpan 
just  capable  of  holding  it,  witb  a  few 
tbin  slices  of  &t  bacon  ;  add  tbe  remain- 
ing ingredients,  corer  tbe  meat  with  a 
few  more   slices   of   baoou,   ponr  in  tbe 
uin  or  LiHi.  stock,  andsimnLerTeryf«nfIy  for  2 hours; 

take  it  np,  dry  it,  strain  and  reduce  the 
gravy  to  a  glaze,  witb  wbiob  glaze  tbe  meat,  and  serve  it  eitbec  on 
■tewed  peas,  spinach,  or  stewed  encumbers. 
Time. — 2  hour].    Average  coit,  I  III.  per  Ib^ 
Sufficient  for  1  or  6  persons. 
Seaionahle  from  Easter  to  Micbaelmas. 

BOAST   BABDIiB  OF  I.AUB. 

754.  iMOEEDiEina.— Lamb  ;  a  little  salt. 

Mode. — This'  joint  is  now  very  much  in  vogue,  and  is  generally 
'      *  small  patty.     Have  ready  a  clear  brisk 


iirc ;  put  down  tbe  joint  at  a  little  distance,  to  prevent  the  fat  from 
scorching,  and  keep  it  well  basted  all  the  time  it  is  cooking.  Serve 
with  mint  sauce  and  a  fresh  salad,  and  send  to  table  with  it,  either 
peas,  cauliflowers,  or  spinach. 

Time.^A.  small  saddle,  li  hour  j  a  large  one,  2  horns. 

Average  cost,  Idd.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  5  or  6  persons. 

Seagonahh  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

Hole. — Loin  and  ribs  of  lamb  are  roasted  in  [he  same  mamier,  and  servotl 
witb  tlie  some  sauces  as  the  nbove.  A  loin  will  take  about  1^  hour ;  i-ils,  from 
1  to  li  hour. 

BOAST  BHOITLDEB  OF  ZiAMB. 

755-  Ihghbdibnis.— Lamb  ;  a  little  salt 

Jforfe.— Have  ready  a  cleat  brisk  fire,  and  put  down  the  joint  at  a 
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sufficient  distance  from  it,  that  the  fat  may  not  burn.  Keep  constantly 
basting  until  done,  and  serve  with  a  little  gravy  made  in  the  dripping- 
pan,  and  send  mint  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Peas,  spinach,  or  cauli- 
flowers are  the  usual  vegetables  served  with  lamb,  and  also  a  fi'esh 
salad.  / 

Time, — A  shoulder  of  lamb  rather  more  than  1  hour. 

Average  cost,  \0d,  to  1«.  per  lb. 

SUfjjtcient  for  4  or  6  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

SHOXTLDEB  OF  LAMB  STUFFED. 

756.  Ingbedients. — Shoulder  of  lamb,  forcemeat  No.  417,  trimmings 
of  veal  or  beef,  42  onions,  \  head  of  celery,  1  faggot  of  savoury  herbs, 
a  few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  1  quart  of  stock  No.  105. 

Mode. — Take  the  blade-bone  out  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  fill  up 
its  place  with  forcemeat,  and  sew  it  up  with  coarse  thread.  Put  it 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon  under  and  over  the  lamb, 
and  add  the  remaining  ingredients.  Stew  very  gently  for  rather  more 
than  2  hours.  Eeduce  the  gravy,  with  which  glaze  the  meat,  and 
serve  with  peas,  stewed  cucumbers,  or  sorrel  sauce. 

Time, — Rather  more  than  2  hours.    Average  cost,  10<f.  to  1«.  per  lb. 

JSufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas. 

liAMB'S  S'W^BETBBBADS,  IiABDED,  AND  ASFABAGUS 

(an  Entree). 

757.  Ingeedients. — 2  or  3  sweetbreads,  i  pint  of  veal  stock,  white 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a  small  bunch  of  green  onions,  1  blade  of 
pounded  mace,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  2  eggs,  nearly  J  pint  of 
cream,  1  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode. — Soak  the  sweetbreads  in  lukewarm  water,  .and  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover  them,  and  let 
them  simmer  for  10  minutes ;  then  take  them  out  and  put  them  into 
cold  water.  Now  lard  them,  lay  them  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  stock, 
seasoning,  onions,  mace,  iind  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  and 
stew  gently  for  5  hour  or  20  minutes.  Beat  up  the  egg  with  the  cream, 
to  which  add  the  minced  parsley  and  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg.  Put 
this  to  the  other  ingredients ;  stir  it  well  till  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil  after  the  cream  is  added,  or  it  will  curdle.  Have  ready  some 
asparagus-tops,  boiled ;  add  these  to  the  sweetbreads,  and  serve. 

Tim£. — ^Altogether  i  hour.    Average  cost,  2s.  6d.  to  ^s.  6d,  each. 

Sufficient — 3  sweetbreads  for  1  entree. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  Michaebna?. 
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ANOTHBB  WAT  TO  BBUSS  8W^1!TBBX}ADS  (an  Ents^). 

758.  iNaBBpiENTg.*— Sweetbreads,  e^g  and  bread  cniwbp,  i  piOit  of 
gravy,  No.  442,  i  glass  of  sberry. 

Mode. — Soak  the  sweetbreads  in  water  for  an  boar,  and  tbrow  tbem 
into  boiling  water  to  render  tbem  firm.  .  liOt  tbem  stew  jt^tly  for  about 
i  bour,  take  tbem  out  and  put  tbem  into  a  clotb  to  draui  all  Jbbe 
water  from  them.  Brusb  tbem  over  witb  egg,  aprinkle  tbef^  witb 
bread  crumbs,  and  eitber  brown  tbeigi  in  tbe  oy^n.or  jb^ore.tbei&re. 
Have  ready  tbe  aboynquantity  of  gravy,  to  wbieb  add  4  glass  of 
sberry;  disb  the iiigo<itl)fQadei,fK«iy  th^^gOftv^jEUldar^ni,  and  garnish 
with  water-oressea. 
•  Time, — ^Rather  more  than  i  bour.  Averuge  cfHi^^  %s,pd,  to3.$.6|?*  eaob. 

Sufficient— Z  sweetbreads  for  1  entree. 

Seasonable  from  Easter  to  MicbaeJnvas. 


IRTTTeN  AND  LAMB  €AimR«. 


HATTlNrCH  OF  107TTCNBI'.  • 

759.  A  deep  cut  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  quite  down 

to  the  bone,  acH^oss  the  knuokle-end 
^^""l       [^^^^^        ^^'^^s      ^^  ^^®  iomi,  along  the  line  1  to  2. 

^N^' ^.'''     ^"^\)^     T^^s  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  gravy  escape ;   and 

r^   §ms<tr  ttm''     ^^^^  j^  should  be  oapved,  in  not  too 

HAUKOH  OF  MTTTOX.  ^^^^^     ^j.^^     ^^^^    ^^^    ^j^^j^    j^^^^^ 

of  the  haunch,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  from  4  to  3.     , 

LEG  OP  MUTTON. 

760.  This  homely,  but  capital  English*  joint,  is  almost  iuvariably 
served  at  table  as  shown  in  the  engraving.     The  carving  of  it  is 

not  very  difficult :  the  knife  should  be  carried 
sharply  down  in  the  direction  of  the  line  from 
1  to  2,  and  slices  taken  from  eitber  side,  as  the 
guests  may  desire,  some  liking  the  knuokle- 
end,  as  well  done,  and  others  preferring  tbe 
LEG  OP  Mxnraoir.         more  underdone  part.  The  fat  should  besought 

near  the  line  3  to  4.  Some  connoisseurs  are 
fond  of  having  this  joint  dished  with  the  under-side  uppermost,  so  as 
to  get  at  the  finely-grained  meat  lying  under  that  part  of  the  meat, 
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J^fDOwn  as  the  Pope's  eye ;  but  this  is  an  eztrayagant  fashion,  and  one 
tliat  will  hardly  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  many  economical  British 
housewiyes  and  housekeepers. 

LOUT  OF  MUTTON. 

« 

761.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  carving  a  loin  of  mutton 
which  includes  every  other ;  that  is,  that  the  joint  should  be  thoroughly 
well  'jointed  by  the   butchei*  before  it  is 

cooked.     This  knack   of  jointing  requires 

practice  and  the  proper  tools;  and  no  one 

but  the  butcher  is  supposed  to  have  these. 

If  the  bones  be  not  well  jointed,  the  carving 

of  a  loin  of  mutton  is  not  a  gracious  bnsi-  lout  ov  muxtoit. 

ness ;  whereas,  if  that  has  been  attended  to, 

it  is  an  easy  and  untroublesome  task.    The  knife  should  be  inserted 

at  fig.  1,  and  after  feeling  your  way  between  the  bones,  it  should  be 

carried  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  line  1  to  2.    As  there  are  some 

people  who  prefer  the  outside  cut,  while  others  do  not  like  it,  the 

question  as  to  theit  choice  of  this  should  be  asked. 

SADDIiB!  OF  MUT?*P01T. 

762.  Although  we  have  heard,  at  various  intervals,  growlings  ex- 
pressed at  the  inevitable  '*  saddle  of  mutton"  at  the  dinner-parties 
of  our  middle  classes,  yet  we  doubt  whether 

any  other  joint  is  better  liked,  when  it  has 

been  well  hung  and  artistically  cooked.  There 

is  a  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  mode 

of  sending  this  joint  to  table ;  but  it  has 

only  reference  to  whether  or  no  there  shall  __ 

be  any  portion  of  the  tail,  or,  if  so,  how  many 

joints  of  the  tail.     "We  ourselves  prefer  the  mode  as  shown  in  our 

coloured  illustration   "0;"    but   others   may,  upon   equally  good 

grounds,  like  the  way  shown  in  the  engraving  on  this  page.    Some 

trim  the  tail  with  a  paper  frill.    The  carving  is  not  difficult :  it  is 

usually  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  line  from  2  to  1,  quite  down  to  the 

bones,  in  evenly-sliced  pieces.    A  fashion,  however,  patronized  by 

some,  is  to  carve  it  obliquely,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  from  4  to  3 ; 

in  which  case  the  joint  would  be  turned  round  the  other  way,  having 

the  tail  end  on  the  right  of  the  carver. 

SBCOtTLDER    OF    MXTTTOW. 

763.  This  is  a  joint  not  difficult  to  carve.    The  knife  should  be 
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drawn  from  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  lin« 

from  1  to  2,  until. the  bone  of  the  shoulder  is 
reaohecl.  As  many  slices  as  can  be  carved  in 
this  manner  should  be  taken,  and  afterwards 
the  meat.lsring  on  either  side  of  the  blade-bone 
should  be  served,  by  carving  in  the  direction  of 
3  to  4  and  3  to  4.  The  uppermost  side  of  the 
shoulder  being  now  finish^,  the  joint  should 
be  turned,  and  slices  taken  off  along  its  whole  length.  There  are  some 
who  prefer  this  under-side  of  the  shoulder  for  its  juicy  flesh,  although 
the  grain  of  the  meat  is  not  so  fine  as  that  on  the  other  side. 


jmOULDSB  07  WTSOS, 


TOBS-QUJLBTBB  07  LAMB. 


FOBE-QIJABTXSB    OF   IiAMB. 

764.  We  always  think  that  a  good  and  practised  carver  delights  in 
the  manipulation  of  this  joint,  for  there  is  a  little  iield  for  his  judg- 
ment and  dexterity  which  does  not 
always  occur.  The  separation  of  the 
shoulder  from  the  breast  is  the  flrst 
I>oint  to  be  attended  to ;  this  is  done 
by  passing  the  knife  lightly  round  the 
dotted  line,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  so  as  to  cut  through 
the  skin,  and  then,  by  raising  with  a 
little  force  the  shoulder,  into  which  the  fork  should  be  firmly  fixed, 
it  will  come  away  with  just  a  little  more  exercise  of  the  knife.  In 
dividing  the  shoulder  and  breast,  the  carver  should  take  care  not  to 
cut  away  too  much  of  the  meat  from  the  latter,  as  that  would  rather 
spoil  its  appearance  when  the  shoulder  is  removed.  The  breast  and 
shoulder  being  separated,  it  is  usual  to  lay  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
and  sprinkle  a  little  cayenne,  lemon-juice,  and  salt  between  them  ; 
and  when  this  is  melted  and  incorporated  with  the  meat  and  gravy,  the 
shoulder  may,  as  more  convenient,  be  removed  into  another  dish.  Tlie 
next  operation  is  to  separate  the  ribs  from  the  brisket,  by  cutting  through 
the  meat  on  the  line  5  to  6.  The  joint  is  then  ready  to  be  served  to 
the  guests ;  the  ribs  being  carved  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  from  9 
to  10,  and  the  brisket  from  7  to  8.  The  carver  should  ask  those  at  tlie 
table  what  parts  they  prefer — ribs,  brisket,  or  a  piece  of  the  shoulder. ' 


IiEG  OF  i:iAMB,^OIN  OF  IiAMB,   SADDIiE  OF  IiATVTB, 

SHOUIiDFB  OF  IiAMB, 

are  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  joints  of  Mutton. 
{See  Nos.  760,  761,  762,  763.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OEirERAX.  OBSERVATIONS   OK  THE  COUUON  HOQ. 

765.  The  Hoa  IwlongB  to  tlm  order  Mammatia,  the  genuis  Sm  icrofa,  'aad 
the  spea^a  I'achydtnuffta,  or  thialc-gkinned ;  and  its  generio  oharootei's  are, 
!i  Hmall  head,  with  loDg  fleiible  snout  truncated  ;  13  toetli,  divided  into  i 
upper  indsora,  oonverffing,  8  lower  inoisore,  projecting,  2  upp«r  and  2  lower 
oaoine,  or  tusks, — the  former  short,  the  latter  projecting,  formidable,  and 

'sharp,  and  14  maUra  in  eachjaw  ;  doreo  foet  furnished  with  1  (nes,  and  (ait, 
small,  short,  and  twisted ;  while,  in  some  variotiea,  this  appendage  is  altogether 
wanting. 

766.  Fbok  thb  Ncubbb  and  Position  or  the  Tebch,  physiologists  oro 
enabled  to  deflue  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  animal ;  and  from  those  of 
the  Sui,  or  hog,  it  is  evidMit  that  he  is  as  much  a  grinder  as  a  6i(er,  or  can 
lire  as  well  on  vegetable  as  on  animal  food ;  though  a  mixture  of  both  is 
plainly  indicated  as  the  character  of  food  most  condnciie  to  the  integrity  and 
health  of  its  physical  system.  , 

767.  TacH  THB  Pia  Tribe,  though  not  a  rumiuating  mammal,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  its  molar  teeth,  is  yet  a  link  between  the 
herbivorotu  and  the  camivoront  tribes,  and  is  consequently  what  is  known  aa 
an  umnivoroui  quadruped ;  or,  ia  other  words,  capable  of  converting  on.v 
kind  of  alimeat  into  nutriment. 


76S.  Tbocqs  tbk  Hoop  in  the  Hoa  is,  tu  a  generel  role,  cloren,  there  are 
BBieral  remarkable  exoeptions,  aa  in  t3i«  Hpecies  natiTe  to  Norway,  lUf  ria, 
SardioiUi,  anil  fermrrhj  to  the  BerltaUro  larlety  of  tba  Brituh  domesticated 
pig,  iu  ii-hidi  the  lioof  is  entite  Bud  «  nololl, 

76(|.  WsATn'Bil  UmnMSKcE  i»  its  Physical  NaIUBB,  dimato  and  soli 
may  produce  in  tflis  aDimol,  hia  functiDDal  DbEU'acteFiHticu  are  the  same  iiL 
nbatevsr  part  of  t%B  ttOrld  he  may  bo  found  ;  and  vrhBt6er  in  the  trnokleaa 
Ibrests  of  HouthAoiBno^  the  owal  ialoj  of  Pulyneam,  the  juoglea  of  India,  or 
the  flpicj  brakes  of  SiunaWB,  ho  ia  overywhepfi  kuown  fct  hia  gluttony, 
laiiineas,  and  indifference  t(V  tfca  olmraoter  and  ijuality  of  Bl»  Ibed.  And 
though  he  oceaaionaiij  shoiwai  «))iBnrB'a  reliah  for  u  auooulWB  pttuit  or  a 
lusciouB  coiTot,  vhich  be  rttil  cSmom  vrith  oU  his  sidirary  ar0iim  keenly 
excited,  he  inll,  the  ueit  inainei1t,Cum  i*ith  equal  gusto  to  aimiH  aBMiMVofial 
that  mlj^t  excito  the  fbrboonuioe  of  fflie  luucnipuloua  comioraot.  Al  i»  til 
coarse  Bildcqlillaive  mode  at  %eUing  thai  baa,  in  every  cou 
obtuiaedlSlti  him  the  ej^robiluni  of  being  "  an  uasleui  od 

770.  In  TBB  MoScAKL  haW,.  tto  p%  i*  uondenuiod  as  an  unclean  heoat, 
and  eonaoquently  interdicted  to  the  laraflntm,  as  untit  for  human  food.  "And 
the  Hwine,  though  ho  dividoth  the  hoof  and  ho  do i-en- fooled,  yet  he  clieweth 
not  the  cud.  He  Is  unoleaa  to  you." — Lev.  xL  7.  Strict,  hotrerer,  as  the 
law  was  respecting  the  oodHjhewing  and  hoof-dirided  animals,  the  Jem,  with 
their  usual  perrersity  and  riolation  of  the  diiine  commands,  seem  afterwords 
to  have  ignored  the  prohibition ;  for,  unleaa  tbey  ate  porlt,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceiie  for  nbat  purpose  they  liept  droves  of  sn-Ino,  as  frodi  the  ciraumstance 
recorded  in.  Matthew  iviii.  32,  when  Jemis  was  id  Galilee,  and  the  devils,  oaat 
out  of  the  two  men,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  herd  of  awino  that  were 
feeding  on  the  hilla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aen  of  Tiberias,  it  is  yery 
evident  they  did.  There  ia  only  one  interpretation  by  which  we  can  account 
for  a  prohibition  that  debarred  the  Jewa  from  so  many  foods  which  we  regard 
as  nutritious  luxuries,  that,  being  &t  and  the  texture  more  hard  of  digestion 
than  other  meata,  they  were  likely,  in  a  hot  dry  climate,  where'  vigotoua 
oxerciae  could  seldom  be  taken,  to  produce  disease,  and  eapemlly  cutaneous  ' 
afiections ;  indeed,  in  thia  Jight,  as  a  code  of  sanitary  'ethico,  the  book  of 
Leviticus  ia  the  moat  admirable  system  of  moral  govenunent  ever  eoncriVed 
for  man's  benefit. 

771.  SBTTINa  HIS  COARSB  FEEDIKO  AND  SLOTBNLT  HaBTTS  OUT  OF  THK 
cjUssTiON,  there  is  no  domestic  animal  so  profitable  or  bo  usefiil  to  man  aa  the 
much-maligned  pig,  or  any  that  yields  him  a  more  varied  or  more  luxurious 
repast.  The  prohiic  powers  of  the  pig  are  eitraordinary,  even  under  the 
restraint  of  domestication ;  but  when  left  to  inn  wild  iu  favourable  situa- 
tions, as  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pnciflo,  the  result,  in  a  few  years, 
from  two  animals  put  on  aboro  end  loft  undisturbed,  is  truly  Burprielng ;  for 
they  breed  so  fast,  and  have  such  nomeroua  Utters,  that  aDless  Wiled  off  in 
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YBst  numbers  both  for  ibe  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  as  fresh  provisions 
for  ships'  crews^  they  would  degen<»9te  into  vermin.  In  this  country  the 
pig  has  usually  two  litters,  or  £»rrows,  in  a  year,  the  breeding  seasons  being 
April  and  October ;  and  the  period  the  female  goes  with  her  young  is  about 
four  months, — ^16  we^^  or  122  days.  The  number  produced  at  each  litter 
depends  upon  the  character  of  ihe  breed ;  12  being  the  average  number  in 
the  small  variety,  and  10  in  the  large;  in  the  mixed  breeds,  however,  the 
average  is  between  10  and  15,  and  in  some  instances  has  rsabhed  as  many 
as  20.  But  however  few,  or  however  many,  young  pigs  there  may  be  to 
the  £suTpw,  there  is  always  one  who  is  the  dwarf  of  the  £unily  circle,  a 
poor,  little,  shrivelled,  half-starved  anatomy,  with  a  small  melancholy  voice, 
a  staggering  gedt,  a  woe-begone  countenance,  and  a  thread  of  a  tail,  whose 
existence  the  complacent  mother  ignores,  his  plethoric  brothers  and  sisters 
repudiate,  and  for  whose  emaciated  jaws  there  is  never  a  spare  or  supple- 
mental teat,  till  one  of  the  &ivoured  gormandizers,  overtaken  by  momentary 
oblivion,  drops  the  lacteal  fountain,  an^  gives  the  little  squeaking  straggler 
the  chance  of  a  momentary  mouthful.  This  miserable  little  object,  which 
may  be  seen  bringing  up  the  rear  of  every  litter,  is  called  the  Tony  pig,  or 
the  Anthony ;  so  named,  it  is  presiuned,  from  being  the  one  always  assigned 
to  tiie  Church,  when  tithe  was  taken  in  kind  ;  and  as  St.  Anthony  was  the 
patron  of  husbandry,  his  name  was  given  in  a  sort  of  bitter  derision  to  the 
starv^ing  that  constituted  his  dues ;  for  whether  there  are  ten  or  fifteen 
fiuTows  to  the  litter,  the  Anthony  is  always  the  last  of  the  family  to  come 
into  the  world. 

772.  From  the  Gbossness  of  his  Feeding,  the  lai^  amount  of  aliment 
he  consumes,  his  gluttonous  way  of  eating  it,  from  his  slothful  habits,  laziness, 
and  indulgence  in  sleep,  the  pig  is  pcurticularly  liable  to  disease,  and  especially 
ind^iestion,  heartburn,  and  affections  of  the  skin. 

773.  To  OOUNTERACT  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
Phtmoal  Laws,  a  powerful  monitor  in  the  brain  of  the  pig  teaches  him  to 
seek  for  relief  and  medicine.  To  open  the  pores  of  his  skin,  blocked  up  with 
mud,  and  excite  perspiration,  he  resorts  to  a  tree,  a  stump,  or  his  trough — 
anything  rough  and  angular,  and  using  it  as  a  curry-comb  to  his  body,  obtains 
the  luxury  of  a  scratch  and  the  benefit  of  cuticutar  evaporation ;  he  next 
proceeds  vrith  his  long  supple  snout  to  grub  up  antiscorbutic  roots,  cooling 
salads,  of  mallow  and  dandelion,  and,  greatest  treat  of  all,  he  stumbles  on  a 
piece  .of  <^alk  or  a  mouthful  of  delicious  cinder,  which,  he  knows  by  instinct, 
is  the  most  sovereign  remedy  in  the  world  for  that  hot,  unpleasant  sensation 
he  has  bad  all  the  morning  at  his  stomach. 

774.  It  IS  A  Remarkable  Fact  that,  though  every  one  who  keeps  a  pig 
knows  how  prone  he  is  to  disease,  how  that  disease  injures  the  quality  of  the 
meat,  and  how  eagerly  he  pounces  on  a  bit  of  coal  or  cinder,  or  any  coarse 

dry  substance  that  will  adulterate  the  rich  food'  on  which  he  live%  4^d  by 
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nflbi-ding  khIb  to  hia  Byateai,  correct  the  vitiated  fluids  of  his  body, — yst  v*rj- 
few  haTB  the  judgment  to  act  on  what  thoy  see,  Bndby  supplying  Uie  pig  with 
B  few  ahoTelfiils  of  otoderB  ia  his  sty,  save  the  Qei:esslty  of  hia  rooting  for  what 
is  BO  needful  to  his  boalth.  Inatoad  of  tlii*,  hoBover,  and  without  aiippljiiig 
the  animal  with  what  its  instinct  craves  for,  Lis  nostril  is  boi'ed  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  r  ring  clinched  in  his  cose  to  provont  rootiHg  for  what  ha  fesls  to  be 
absolutely  necessniy  for  hia  health  ;  and  iEnoring  tho  fact  that,  in  a  domoatic 
State  at  leost,  the  pig  liTes  on  the  rioliot  of  all  fbod, — Borapa  of  cooked  animal 
BuhstanoBS,  boiled  yegetnbles,  bread,  and  other  items,  given  in  that  concentrated 
eaaencB  of  alimeut  fbr  n  quadruped  called  wash,  and  that  he  eats  to  roplotion, 
takes  no  esercisa,  and  finally  sleeps  nil  tho  twenty-four  hours  he  is  not  eating, 
anil  then,  when  the  nuimiJ  at  last  seeks  for  those  medicinal  aids  which  would 
obviate  the  evil  ofauch  a  forcing  diet,  hia  keeper,  instead  of  meeijng  his  animal 
insUnct  by  hnman  reason,  and  giving  him  what  ba  neeks,  has  tho  lohnmnnity 
to  torture  bini  by  a  ring,  that,  keeping  up  a  porpotual  ' '  raw  "  in  the  pig's 
■Dout,  prevents  his  digging  for  those  corrective  drags  which  would  remove  the 
evils  of  hia  artifioinl  eiiBtenoa. 


775.  Thovqh  BDBiEcn  TO  BO  HANI  DlBBABBB,  no  domestio  anhual  is  more 
easily  kept  in  health,  cleanliness,  and  oomfort,  and  thig  nitliout  the  nscessity 
of  "riDBmg,"  or  any  eiceslnve  desire  of  the  hog  to  roam,  breakthrough  bin 
sty,  or  plough,  up  hia  pound.  Whatever  the  kind  of  food  may  be  on  which 
(be  pig  is  being  fed  or  fiittened,  a  tesapoonfiil  or  more  of  salt  should  always 
be  given  in  his  meea  of  food,  and  a  little  heap  of  well-burnt  cinders,  with  occa- 
^onal  bits  of  chalk,  should  always  be  kept  by  the  side  of  his  trough,  as  well  a? 
a  vesael  of  clean  water ;  his  pound,  or  the  front  part  of  his  sty,  should  bo 
totally  free  from  straw,  the  briek  flooring  being  every  day  swept  out  and 
sprinkled  with  a  layer  of  sand.  His  lair,  or  sleeping  apartment,  should  be 
well  sheltered  by  roof  and  sides  from  cold,  wet,  and  all  changes  of  weather,  ami 
the  bed  made  up  of  a  good  supply  of  clean  straw,  sufficiently  deep  to  enable 

.tho  pig  to  burrow  hia  unprotected  body  beneath  it.  All  the  reiUse  of  tbe 
garden,  in  the  shape  of  roots,  leaves,  and  stalks,  should  be  placed  in  a  corner 
of  his  pound  or  feedmg-chamber,  for  the  delectation  of  his  leisure  momenta  : 
nnd  onoe  a  week,  on  tbe  family  washing-day,  a  pail  of  warm  soap-suds  should 
he  taken  into  his  sty,  and,  by  means  of  a'  scrubbing-bruab  and  soap,  his  back, 
shoulders,  and  flaoks  should  he  well  cleaned,  a  pail  of  clean  warm  water  being 
thrown  over  bis  body  at  the  conclusion,  before  he  is  allowed  to  retreat  to  his 
clean  straw  to  dry  himselt  By  this  means,  the  esoesaive  nutrition  of  his 
aliment  will  be  corrected,  a  more  perfect  digestion  insnred,  and,  by  opening 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  a  more  vigorous  state  of  health  acquired  than  could  have 
been  obtained  under  any  other  system. 

776.  We  HivE  ALREADY  BAID  that  no  other  animal  yields  man  so  pion>/ 
kmds  and  varieties  of  luiurious  food  as  is  supplied  to  him  by  tbe  fiesh  of  the 
hog  differently  prepared ;  for  almost  every  part  of  the  animal,  either  fresh, 
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saltedj  or  dried,  is  used  for  food  ;  and  even  those  viscem  not  so  employed  are 
of  the  utmost  utility  in  a  domestic  point  of  view. 

777.  Though  destitute  of  jhe  Hide,  Horns,  and  Hoofs,  constituting 
the  oSaX  of  most  domestic  animals,  tho  pig  is  not  behind  the  other  mammalia 
in  its  usefulness  to  man.  Its  skin,  especially  that  of  the  boar,  from  its  extreme 
closeness  of  texture,  when  tanned,  is  employed  for  the  seats  of  saddles,  to 
cover  powder,  shot,  and  drinking-flasks ;  and  the  hair,  according  to  its  colour, 
flexibility,  and  stubbornness,  is  manufactured  into  tooth,  nail,  and  hair- 
brushes,— others  into  ha£,  clothes,  and  shoe-brushes ;  while  the  longer  and  finer 
(Qualities  are  made  into  long  and  short  brooms  and  painters'  brushes  ;  and  a 
still  more  rigid  description,  under  the  name  of  "bristles,"  are  used  by  tho 
shoemaker  as  needles  for  the  passage  of  his  wax-end.  Besides  so  many  bene-  < 
fits  and  useful  services  conferred  on  man  by  this  valuable  animal,  his  fat,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  is  quite  as  important  as  his  flesh,  and  brings  a  price  equal 
to  the  best  joints  in  the  carcase.  This  fat  is  rendered,  or  melted  out  of  the  caul, 
or  membrane  in  which  it  is  contained,  by  boiling  water,  and,  while  liquid,  run 
into  prepared  bladders,  when,  imder  the  name  of  lard,  it  becomes  an  artielo 
of  extensive  trade  and  value. 

778.  Of  the  nuuebovs  Varibtxes  of  the  Domestioated  Hoo,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  breeds  may  be.  accepted  as  the  best,  presenting  severally  all  thoso 
(Qualities  aimed  at  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  stock,  as  affecting  both  the 
breeder  and  the  consumer.  Native — Berkshire,  Essex,  York,  and  Cumber- 
land; Foreign — the  Chinese.  Before,  however,  proceeding  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  orders,  in  the  series  we  have  placed  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  pig  generally.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Black  Pig  is  regarded  by  breeders  as  the  best  and  most  eligible 
dnimal,  not  only  from  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  skin,  but  because  it  is 
less  affected  by  the  heat  in  summer,  and  &r  less  subject  to  cuticular  disease 
than  either  the  white  or  brindled  hog,  but  mo^  particulai-ly  from  its  kindlier 
nature  and  greater  aptitude  to  ffttten* 

f 

779.  The  Great  Quality  first  sought  for  in  a  Hoo  is  a  capacious 
stomach,  and  next,  a  healthy  power  of  digestion ;  for  the  greater  the  quantity 
he  can  eat,  and  the  more  rapidly  he  can  digest  what  he  has  eaten,  the  more 
quickly  will  he  fatten ;  and  the  &ster  he  can  be  made  to  increase  in  flesh,  with- 
out a  material  increase  of  bone,  the  better  is  the  breed  considered,  and  the 
more  valuable  the  animal.  In  the  usual  order  of  nature,  the  development  of 
flesh  and  enlargement  of  bone  proceed  together ;  but  here  the  object  is  to 
outstrip  the  growth  of  the  bones  by  the  quicker  development  of  their  fleshy 
covering. 

780.  The  Chief  Points  sought  for  in  the  Choice  of  a  Hoo  are 
breadth  of  chest,  depth  of  carcase,  width  of  loin,  chine,  and  ribs,  compactness 
of  form,  docility,  cheerfulness,  and  general  beauty  of  appearance.     The  head 
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in  a  weU-brad  bofT  i"'"t  aM  be  IliM  IMg-,  ^e  lbr«h«sd  nuTWr  aBd  oMrmT,  (dieekg 
fiill,  BDOut  fine,  mouth  smaU,  ejxs  imKtl  and  quic^,  em  ehoit,  tUn,  and  stai^, 
penduloua, sod  poicUiig  forwards;  neck  full  and  broad,  paiiiaularl;  on  the  top, 
vliara  It  dranld  join  veiy  broad  shoulden;  tfaBviba-.lola,  Bi^  h&anobduHildbo 
Imaunifbnn  Una,  aad'llwtaU  vtilKM,  neltiwrtoe  Ugli  uor  too  low;  at  the 
■ame  tims  tha  back  la-  to  ba  Btralglit  m-  all{;btl;  onrVad,  tbe  chest  deep,  broad, 
and  prMiiHwnt,  th*  l^a  ahMt  and  thiak ;  tha  belljr,  tabes  veH  &tt«ned,  diould 
tiearif  toocti  th»  gnNmd,  the  ludr  be-leag,  tMtk,  fine,  and  haTlng  few  bristies, 
andnhatevertheoeloiu^  va^Filiidther  wblte,  black,  or  Uoe;  but  nobipatt«d, 
qMobled,  brindled,  iK'Mnily.  Bnoh  arethelbatnresand'rieqnlsiteHtbat,  antoag 
tareedera  and  jodge^  eoastltute  the  ^«  AMo^  of  a  perfect'^. 

7S1.  THm  BmsBrii  Pta-  w  fBk  ABf  tsomi  attd  itOlf  moaat)  01 
all  DOT  Engluk  donettle  breedB>  and'  ao  higbly  ie  it  re(t>Hled;  tltat  eteo  the 


varieties  of  the  stoek  ars  in  as  great  eeUmation  aa  the  pkreot  bread  itaelf. 
The  cbsructeristics  of  the  Barkahire  bog  are  that  it  hsa  a  tumy  colour,  spotted 
with  blaok,  lai^  ears  hanging  oier  tha  e;«,  a  thiok,  oloae,  and  wall-made 
body,  logs  short  and  small  in  the  bone ;  feeds  up  Co  a  gveat  w«gbt,  httms 
quickly,  and  is  good  either  for  pork  or  bacon.  The  Now  or  Improved  Berk- 
shire pOBsesBes  all  the  abovo  qualities,  bnt  ia  inthiitely  more  prone  U>  Mten, 
wbile  tha  objectdooable  colour  baa  been  entirely  done  away  witb,  be^ig  now 
aither  all  white  or  completely  black. 

782.  Next  to  the  FOBMKB,  the  Bsbei  takes  place  in  public  estimation,    ■ 
always  competing,  and  often  suocossfully,  with  the  Berkshire.     Tbe  peouliar 
chaTBDtere  of  the  Gssei  breed  aro  that  it  is  tip-eared,  has  a  long  shup  head,  is 
roach-backed,  with  a  long  Sat  body,  staniting  high  on  the  legs  ;   ia  rather  bare 


and  nhite,  nod  it  baa  a,  restless  habit  and  an  unqniet  dispostio 
valuable  stock  bas  qtrusg  from  b.  cross  betvre«ii  the  co«iunoi 
and  eitber  the  White  ChijBMW  or  itlack  Neapolitan  breeda, 


irent.    It  vu  lsng-lsgg*d,  veak  la  Uie  Joins,  nilli  coaraevbite  curly  bajr,  and 
flabby  4i^.     S«v,  Iwn^vST,  it  tui  luulerKcn*  u  £reat  a  change  aa  an;  breed 


in  the  kingdam,  and  hj  judioious  croAHmg  has  becomo  tt^e  inaat  valuable  wc 
possMB,  baing  s  very  woll-Ibrmed  pig  tiroughout,  with  a  good  head,  a  pleaaanl 
docile  coDDtannnce,  with  moderate-sized  drooping  ears,  a  brood  back,  alightty 
curred,  laf^  chine  end  loins,  with  deep  aides,  fiill  cheat,  and  well  coTered  witli 

grower,  feeds  ftat,  lUiLi  will  easily  make  from  20  to  25  stone  before  completing 
hisfirat'jear.  The  quality  oC  the  meat  ia  also  uncommonly  good,  the  &t  and 
lean  beingllaid  on  ia  altnost  equal  proportione.  So  capalilc  ia  tliia  species  or 
development,  both  in  flesb  and  atature,  that  examploa  of  the  i'ortshire  breed- 
have  beon'exhibited  welgbing  na  much  as  a  Scotch  ox. 


n-ithsome  of  the  foreign  kinds,  Cumberland  and  the  north-wast  ports  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  celebrated  for  o  Bmall  breed  of  white  pigs,  with  a  thick, 
compact,  and  well-made  body,  short  in  the  legs,  the  head  and  back  well  formed, 
cots  slouching  and  o  UttJe  downwards,  and  on  the  whole,  a  hardy,  profitable 
animal,  and  one  well  disposed  to  fatten. 

785.  Thkhe  is  KO  yahieti  07  THIS  DSBFITL  AHiMiL  that  pfesonta  such 
peculiar  features  os  the  species  known  to\i^  as  theChinoso  pig;  andaait  is  the 
general  belief  that  to  this  animal  and  the  Neapolitan  hog  we  are  indebted  for 
that  remarkable  improvement  which  hna  taken  place  in  thebreoda  of  the  Englisii 
pig,  it  is  necessary  to  be  minute  in  the  description  of  this,  in  all  respects/singular 
animal.  The  Chinese,  in  the  first  plnoe,  consists  of  many  varietiea,  and  pre- 
aenta  as  many  fbrms  of  body  as  differences  of  colour ;  the  host  kind,  how- 
ever, has  a  beautiful  white  skin  of  singular  thinnesB  and  delicacy  ;  the  hair 
too  1b  perfectly  white,  and  thinly  set  Over  the  body,  with  here  and  there  a  fen 


neas,  that  when  the  animB]  is  &t  it  loolu  like  an  e1[)ngat«d  carcase,— a  masa  af 
M,  without  shape  or  form,  libe  a.  feather  pillov.  The  belly  ig  dependeat, 
aDd  almoat  trailmg  oa  the  ground,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  tail  so  small  as 
to  be  little  more  than  a  ruditaeat.  It  has  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  will  eat 
anything  that  the  wonderfiil  assimilating  powers  of  its  Btpmaoh  can  digest ; 
and  to  thSit  capahility,  there  aesms  no  limit  In  the  whole  range  of  anima)  or 
vegetable  nature.  The  consequence  of  this  perfect  and  singularly  rapid  di- 
geation  is  an  unprecedented  proneneaa  to  obesity,  a  proceaa  of  fattening  that, 
once  commenced,  goes  on  with  such  lapid  development,  thatjinaahort  time,  it 
loses  all  form,  deporting  such  an  amouot  of  fat,  that  it  in  tact  caaaes  to  have 
any  refiue  part  or  o&l,  and,  beyond  the  hair  on  Its  back  and  the  callous 
extremity  of  the  mout,  l^t  leholt  carcatc  it  eatable. 

786.  When  judiciodslt  fbd  om  VBaBT*Bt,E  Diet,  and  this  obese  tendency 
checked,  the  flseh  of  the  Chinese  pig  is  extremely  delicate  and  delicious  ;  but 
when  left  to  gorge  almost  eiolusively  00  animiil  food,  it  becomes  oily,  coarse, 
imd  unpleasant.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  in  nature  where  the  effect  of 
rapid  and  perfect  digestion  is  so  well  shown  as  in  this  animal,  which  thrives  on 
tuerytkijig,  and  turns  to  the  benefit  of  its  phydcal  eoonomy,  food  of  the  moat 
opposite  naiure,  and  of  themost  unwIiolBsome  and  offtruiee  character.  When 
fully  fattened,  the  thin  cuticle,  that  is  one  of  ite  charaoterigtics,  oraeks,  from 
theadiposo  distension  beneath,  oipoaing  the  fatty  masa,  which  diechargea  a 
liquid  oil  from  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  great  fault  in  this  breed  is  tbo 
remarkably  email  quantity  of  lean  laid  down,  to  the  immense  proportion  of  fet. 
Some  idea  iff  the  growth  of  thie  epecies  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their 
nttiuning  to  18  stone  before  two  yeara,  and  when  further  advanced',  as  much 


ta  iO  stone.  In  its  pure  atate,  eicspt  foi'  rodsters,  the  Chinese  pig  is  too 
■liaproportJonate  fbr  the  Eoglish  marlcet ;  but  wlien  crossed  with  some  or  our 
lean  stock,  the  breed  becamea  almost  iuvoluabla. 

1787.  The  Wild  Boar  is  a  much  more  cleaalj  and  eagadooa  aiiimol  than 
the  domeatioBited  hog ;  be  is  looger  in  the  snout,  haa  his  ears  shorter  and  his 
tusks  consideniblj  longer,  very  l^ueatlf 'measuring  aa  much  aa  10  incbeE. 


They  are  extremffly  sbarp,  and  are  bent  in  an  upward  circle.  Unlike  his 
domestic  brother,  who  roots  up  here  and  there,  or  vberever  bis  ^noy  takes, 
the  wild  boar  plougbs  the  ground  in  continuous  lines  or  furrows.  The  boar, 
wbsn  solootadas  the  parent  of  a  stock,  should  bave  a  small  b»ad,  be  deep  and 
broad  iu  the  cheat ;  the  chine  should  be  arched,  the  ribs  and  barrel  well 
rounded,  with  the  haunobes  ialling  full  down  nearly  to  tho  bock ;  and  be 
sbould  always  bo  more  compact  acd  araallor  tban  the  female.  Tho  colour  of 
the  wild  boar  is  always  of  a  uniform  hue,  and  generally  of  an  iroa  grey ; 
shading  oS  into  a  black.  Xlie  hair  of  the  boar  is  of  considerable  length, 
especially  about  the  head  and  mane ;  he  stands,  in  general,  from  30  to  30 
inches  in  height  at  tlxe  shoulders,  though  inatancBs  bavo  occurred  whoro  he 
baa  reached  42  inches.  The  young  ore  of  a  palo  yollowish  tint,  irregularly 
brindled  with  light  brown.  The  boar  of  Germany  ia  a  large  and  formidable 
animal,  and  the  buntiog  of  him,  with  a  small  species  of  mastiff,  ia  still  a 
national  sport.  From  living  almost  esolusively  on  acorns  and  nuts,  his  flasb 
is  bold  in  great  esteem,  and  in  Westphalia  his  legs  are  made  Into  hams  by  a 
process  which,  it  is  said,  enhances  tbe  flavour  and  quality  of  the  meat  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

y88.  Theeb  abb  iwo  Points  to  be  taken  into  consideraljon  by  all  breedais 
of  pigs— to  what  ulthnato  use  is  the  Qesh  to  be  put ;  for,  if  meant  to  be.eateu 
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^eeA,  or  cdniply  salted,  the  small  breed  of  pigs  is  best  suited  for  the  p<ir|>08e  ; 
if  for  hams  or  bacon,  the  large  variety  of  the  animal  is  necessary.  Pigs  are 
usually  weaned  between  six  and  eight  weeks  after  birth,  after  which  they  are 
fed  on  soft  food,  suob  as  mashed  potatoes  in  skimmed  or  butter-milk.  The 
g^!ieral  period  at  which  the  small  hogs  are  killed  for  the  market  is  from  12  to 
16  weeks  ;  from  4  to  5  months,  they  are  oalkd  store  prigs,  and  are  tnmed  out 
to  graze  t&l  the  anfimal  has  acquired  its  foil  stature.  As  soon  a*  this  pcuftt  has 
been  reached^  the  pig  should  be  forced  to  maturity  as  quickly  ae  possible ;  he 
should  therefore  be  taken  frdm  the  fields  and  farm-yard,  and  ^ut  up  on 
boiled  potatoes,  buttmrmilk,  and  peas-meal,  after  a  time  to  be  folkrwed  by 
grains,  (nl-cake,  wash,  barley,  and  Indian  meal ;  supplying  his  sty  a(t  the  sanle 
time  with  plenty  of  wtMt,  ohtdera,  tmd  a  quantity  of  salt  in  every  mess  of  food 
presented  to  hiah 

789.  Tbb  BstqIated  Numbbr  of  Pigs  in  Gbeat  BftiTAiir  is  supposed  to 
exceed  20  millions ;  and,  considering  the  third  of  the  number  as  worth  £2 
apiece,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  as  of  the  relative  vakie  of  lOs:  eaoh, 
would  give  a  marketable  estimate  of  over  £20,000,000  for  this  animal  alone. 

790.  The  best  and  most  humane  Mode  of  Kilusq  aul  labc»  Hoob  is  to 
strike  them  down  like  a  bullock,  with  the  pcnnted  end  of  a  poleaxe,  on  the 
forehead,  which  has  the  efifect  of  killing  the  animal  at  once ;  all  the  butcher 
has  then  to  do,  is  to  open  the  aorta  and  great  arteries,  at)d  laying  the  animal's 
neck  over  a  troiigh,  let  out  the  blood  as  quickly  as  tpossible.  The  carcase  is 
then  to  be  sealdod,  eiither  on  a  board  or  by  immersion  in  a  tub  of  very  hot 
water,  and  a^  the  hair  and  dirt  rapidly  scraped  off,  till  the  skin  is  made  per- 
fectly white,  when  it  is  hung  up,  opened,  and  dressed,  as^it  is  called,  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  a  sheet  being  thrown  around  the 
carcase,  to  prevent  the^  air  fi*om  discolouring  the  newly-cleaned  skin.  When 
meant  for  bacon,  the  hair  is  singed  instead  of  being  scalded  off. 

791.  In  the  Country,  where  for  ordinary  consumption  the  pork  killed  for 
sale  is  usually  both  larger  and  fatter  than  that  supplied  to  the  London  con- 
sumer, it  is  customary  to  remove  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  lean,  and,  salting 
that,  roast  what  remains  of  the  joint.  Pork  goes  further,  and  is  consequently 
a  more  economical  food  than  other  meats,  simply  because  the  texture  is  closer, 
and  there  is  less  waste. in  the  cooking,  eitiier  in  roasting  or  boiling. 

792.  In  fresh  Pork,  the  leg  is  the  most  economical  family  joint,  and  the 
loin  the  richest. 

793.  Comparatively  Speaking,  very  little  difference  exists  between  the 
weight  of  the  live  and  dead  pig,  and  this,  simply  because  there  is  neither  the 
head  nor  the  hide  to  be  removed.  It  has  been  proved  that  porkloses  in  cooking 
13^  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  A  salted  hand  weighing  4  lbs.  5oz.  lost  in  the 
cooking  11  oz. ;  after  cooking,  the  meat  weighing  only  3  lbs.  1  oz.,  and  the 
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bone  9  oz.    The  original  cost  was  7J<2.  a  pound ;  but  by  this  deduction,  the 
cost  rose  to  dd.  per  pound  with  the  bone,  and  10|c?.  without  it. 

794.  Pork,  to  be  Presbrved,  is  cured  in  several  ways, — either  by  coverings 
it  with  salt,  or  immersing  it  in  ready-made  brine,  where  it  is  kept  till  required ; 
or  it  is  only  partially  salted,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  when  the  meat  is  called 
white  Ibacon ;  or,  after  salting,  it  is  hung  in  wood  smoke  till  the  flesh  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  aroma  from  the  wood.  The  Wiltshire  bacon,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  prepared  by  la3ring  the  sides  of  a  hog  in  laiige 
wooden  troughs,  and  then  rubbing  into  the  flesh  quantities  of  powdered  bay- 
salt,  made  hot  in  a  frying-pan.  This  process  is  repeated  for  four  days ;  they 
are  then  left  for  three  weeks,  merely  turning  the  flitches  every  other  day. 
After  that  time  they  are  hung  up  to  dry.  The  hogs  usually  killed  for  purposes 
of  bacon  in  England  average  from  18  to  20  stone ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hc^ 
killed  in  the  country  for  fiirm-house  purposes,  seldom  weigh  less  than  26  stone. 
The  legs  of  boars,  hogs,  and,  in  Germany,  those  of  bears,  are  prepared  dif- 
ferently, and  called  hams. 

* 

795.  The  Practice  in  vooue  Formerly  in  this  country  was  to  cut  out  the 
hams  and  cure  them  separately ;  then  to  remove  the  ribs,  which  were  roasted  as 

"  spare-ribs,"  and,  curing  the  remaUider  of  the  side,  call 
it  a  "  gammon  of  bacon." 

Small  pork  to  cut  for  table  in  joints,  is  out  up,  in  most 

places  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  reprraented  in  the 

engraving.     The  side  is  divided  with  ni^e  ribs  to  the 

fore  quarter ;  and  the  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 

Joints  in  the  two  respective  quarters^ — 

r  1.  The  leg.     ' 
Hind  Quarter  i  2.  The  loin. 

L  3.  The  spring,  or  belly. 
r  4.  The  hand. 
Fore  Quarter  «|  5.  The  fore-loin. 

L  6.  The  cheek. 
The  weight  of  the  several  joints  of  a  good  pork  pig  of 
four  stone  may  be  as  foUoXvs ;  viz, : — 

The  leg 8  lbs. 

The  loin  and  spring  .    .    7 

The  hand 6 

The  chine 7 

The  cheek  .  .  from  2  to  3 
Of  a  bacon  pig,  the  legs  are  reserved  for  curing,  and 
when  cured  are  called  hams :  when  the  meat  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  shoulder-blade  and  bones  and  cured,  it  is 
called  bacon.  The  bones,  with  part  of  the  meat  left  on  them,  are  divided 
into  sparerib£>,  griskins,  and  chines. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

POBK  CUTUSTS  (Cold  Meat  Cookery)* 

796.  Ingbedients. — The  remains  of  cold  roast  loin  of  pork,  1  oz.  of 
butter,  2  onions,  1  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  i  pint  of  gravy,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  1  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and  mustard. 

Mode. — Cut  the  pork  into  nice-sized  cutlets,  trim  off  most  of  the  fat, 
and  chop  the  onions.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  lay  in  the  cut- 
lets and  chopped  onions,  and  fry  a  light  brown ;  then  add  the  remaining 
ingredients,  simmer  gently  for  5  or  7  minutes,  and  serve. 

Time.-'b  to  7  minutes.    Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  4«f. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

ArsTBiAir  Method  of  HssDiira  Pigs. — In  the  Austrian  empire  there  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  swine,  while,  among  the  wandering  tribes  peopling  the  interior  of  Hun- 
gary, and  spreading  over  the  vast  steppes  of  that  country,  droves  of  swine  form  a  sreat 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  who  chiefly  live  on  a  coarse  bread  and  wind-dried 
bacon. 

In  Grerman  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  mountainous  districts  of  continental 
Europe,  though  the  inhabitants,  almost  everywhere,  as  in  Enghund,  keep  one  or  more 
pigs,  they  are  at  little  or  no  trouble  in  feeding  them,  one  or  more  men  Dein|f  employed 
Dv  one  or  several  villages  as  swine-herds ;  who,  at  a  certain  hour,  every  mommg,  call  for 
the  pig  or  pigs,  and  driving  them  to  their  feeding-grounds  on  the  mountain-side  and  in 
the  wood,  take  custody  of  the  herd  till,  on  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  collected 
into  a  compact  bod]^  and  driven  home  for  a  night's  repose  in  their  several  sties. 

The  amount  of  mtelligence  and  docility  oisphtyed  by  the  pigs  in  these  mountain 
regions,  is  much  more  considerable  than  that  usuaQy  i^owed  to  this  animal,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  immense. herds  of  swine  are  collected,  and  again  distributed, 
without  an  accident  or  mistake,  is  a  sight  both  curious  and  interesting ;  for  it  is  all  done 
without  the  assistance  of  iwdog,  or  the  aid  even  of  the  human  voice,  and  soleljr  by  the 
crack  of  the  long-lashed  and  heavily-loaded  whip,  which  the  swine-herd  carries,  and 
cracks  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  postihon ;  and  which,  though  he  frequently 
cracks,  waking  a  hundred  sharp  echoes  from  the  woods  and  rocks,  he  seldom  has  to 
use  correotionaUy ;  the  animal  soon  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  each  crack ;  and  once  having  felt  its  leaded  thong,  a  lastmg  remembrance  of  its  power. 
At  early  dawn,  the  swine-herd  takes  his  stand  at  the  outskirts  of  the  first  village, 
and  begins  flourishiog  through  the  misty  air  his  immensely  long  lash,  keeping  a  sort  of 
rude  time  with  t)ie  crack,  crack,  crack,  crack,  crack,  crack  of  his  whip.  The  nearest  pigs, 
hearing  the  well-remember^d  sound,  rouse  from  their  straw,  and  rush  from  their  sties 
into  the  road,  followed  by  all  their  litters.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  are  collected, 
the  drove  is  set  in  motion,  receiving[,  right  and  left,  as  they  advance,  fresh  numbers ; 
whole  communities,  or  solitary  indhnduals,  streaming  in  from  all  quarters,  and  taking 
their  place,  without  distinction,  in  the  general  herd ;  and,  as  if  conscious  where  their 
breakfast  lay,  without  wasting  a  moment  on  i^e  investigation,  all  eagerly  push  on  to  the 
'  mountains.  In  this  manner  village  after  village  is  coUected,  till  the  drove  not  unfre- 
■quently  consists  of  several  thousands.  The  ieeding-ground  has,  of  course,  often  to 
be  changed,  and  the  drove  have  sometimes  to  be  driven  many  miles,  and  to  a  considerable 
height  up  the  mountain,  before  the  whip  gives  the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
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'bodrandtii&ordar  to  fead,  whftn  theliBHamui  prDOBAda  to  form  tumself  a  ihflltdr,  ud 
look  lAnr  hii  OHn  wmfort  for  tie  »at  of  lbs  iax.    Ai  iDsn  u  twilight  Hits  in,  Uis  whip 

Daileatod,  tiifl  iwiua  »n  driiHi  bao^  each  ^wp  Iwlin^  off  ta  iti  re^MdiTe  ttj,  u  the 
herd  ■^prouhea  the  viUagn,  till  tha  ]Mtt  gnuter,  h^fing  found  bu  homa,  the  drarsi- 
■«eki  hu  cottage  uid  repote. 

FOBE  0UTI^mTB  OB  OHOPB. 


797.  Ihqbkdiests. — Loin  of  purk,  ptpper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Made, — Cat  the  cutlets  from  s,  delioate  loin  of  pork,  bone  and  trim 
them  neatlf,  and  cnt  away  the  greater  portion  of  the  fat.  Season  them 
with  pepper;  place  tho  gridiron  on  the  fire  ;  when  qnite  hot,  lay  on  the 
chops  and  broil  them  for  about  i  hour,  taming-  them  3  or  4  times  ; 
and  be  particular  that  they  are  thoroug-klt/  done,  but  not  dry.  Dish 
them,  sprinkle  over  a  little  fine  salt,  and  servo  plain,  or  with  tomato 
BBUoe,  Bttnee  pitjuante,  or  pickled  gherkins,  a  few  of  which  should 
be  laid  round  the  dish  as  a  garnish. 

IVine. — About  5  hour.     Average  cost,  lOrf.  per  lb.  for  chops. 

SVifflcient. — Allow  D  for  4  persons. 

Seaionahk  from  October  to  March. 


{Aimther    Way.) 

79B.lHaB£DiKN'TB.— Loin, or  fore-loin,  of.pork,  egg  and  bread  cmtnbs, 
Bftlt  and  pepper  to  tatte  ;  to  every  tablespoooful  of  breMt.onunbaollQW 
i  tesspoonful  of  minced  aage  ;  clarified  butter- 

Jfoife.— Oattheautiets  from  a  loin,  or  fore.,kai>,af  p«iki  trim  them 
the  same  ns  jnntton  outlets,  and  scrape  the  tpp  j>ai;t  of  the  boae. 
Bmsh  theiu  over  with  egg,  sprinkle  i«itji  Jweod  croaibB,  vrith 
whiehhave  been  mixed  minoed  sage  aik^««MUuaiig, of -pepper  and 
gait;  dropa  little  ctarifled  butter  on  them,  asdpress  the  cnunba  well 
down.  Put  the  fiying-pan  on  the  fire,  put  in  some  lard ;  when  this  is 
hot,  lay  in  the  outlets,  and  fry  them  a  light  brown  on  both  sides. 
Take  them  out,  put  them  befiwe  the  fire  to  .dry  the  greasy  moisture 
from  them,  and  dish  them  on  maahed  potatoes.  Serve  with  thew  any 
sauoe  that  may  be  preferred ;  such  as  tomato  sauce,  sauce  piquante, 
sauce  Eobert,  or  pickled  gherkins. 

Xime. — From  Ifi  to  20  minutes.   Average  coat,  Wd.  per  lb.  for  ohops. 

Stifficient, — Allow  6  outlets  for  4  persons. 

Seatonable  from  October  to  March. 

Jfote.—The  remains  of  roast  laiQ  of  pork  ma;  be  dreaed  in  tlie  same 
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FOBK  CHE£!S£S  (on  Exoellent  Breakfast  Disk). 

799.  iNGHEDrBNTS.— 2  Ibs.  of  oold  roEst  pork,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  1  dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  4  leaves  of  sage,  a  Very 
small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  a  little 
nutmeg,  J  teaspoonful  of  minced,  lemon-peel;  good  strong  gravy, 
sufficient  to  fill  the  mould. 

Mode, — Cut,  but  do  not  chop,  the  pork  into  fine  pieces;  and  allow 
i:  lb.  of  fat  to  each  pound  of  lean.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  pound 
well  the  spices,  and  chop  finely  the  parsley,  sage,  herbs,  and  lemon- 
^peel,  and  mix  the  whole  nicely  together*.  Put  it  into  a  mould,  fill  up 
with  good  strong  well-flavoured  gravy,  and  bake  rather  more  than 
one  hour.    When  cold,  turn  it  out  of  the  mould. 

Time, — Rather  more  than  1  hour. 

SeiMonahle  from  October  to  March. 

ROAST  LEG  OF  POBK. 

800.  Ingredients. — Leg  of  pork,  a  little  oil  for  stufling.  {See 
Recipe  No.  604.) 

Mode, — Choose  a  small  leg  of  pork,  and  score  the  skin  across  in 
narrow  strips,  about  \  inch  apart.  Cut  a  slit 
in  the  knuckle,  loosen  the  skin,  and  fill  it 
with  a  sage-and-onion  stuffing,  made  by 
Recipe  No.  504.  Brush  the  joint  over  with  a 
little  salad-oil  (this  makes  the  crackling 
crisper,  and    a   better  colour),  and  put  it        «w—  ,«*.  «   «^« 

^  -i.!  -I  n  BOAST  LB»  0»  POBKi 

down  to  a  bright,  clear  fire,  not  too  near, 

as  that  would  cause  the  skin  to  blister.  Baste  it  well,  and  serve  with 
a  little  gravy  made  in  the  dripping-pan,  and  do  not  omit  to  send  to 
table  with  it  a  tureen  of  well-made  apple-sauce.     {See  No.  363.) 

Time. — A  leg  of  pork, weighing  8  lbs.,  about  3  hours; 

Average  cost,  9d.  per  lb. 

Sufficient  for  6  or  7  persons. 

Seasonable  from  September  to  March. 

EKOLI6H  Mode  ov  Huntikg,  and  Ikdiak  Pia-sracKiKO. — The  hunting  of  the  wild 
boar  has  been  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  a  pastime  of  the  highest  mterest  and 
excitement,  and  from  the  a^e  of  Nimrod,  has  only  been  considered  secoad  to  the  more 
dangerous  sport  of  lion-huntmg.  The  buried  treasures  of  Nineveh,  restored  to  us  by 
Mr.  Layard,  show  us,  on  their  sculptured  annals,  the  kings  of  Assyria  in  their  royal 
pastime  of  boar-hunting.  That  the  Greeks  were  passionately  attached  to  this  spo^fe,  we 
know  both  from  history  and  the  romantic  fables  of  the  poets.  Marc  Antony,  at  one  of 
his  breakfasts  with  Cleopatra,  had  eight  vild  boon  roasted  whole ;  and  though  the 
Bomans  do  not  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to  hunting,  wild-boar  fights  formed  part  of 
th^ir  gladiatorial  shows  in  the  amphitheatre.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Britain,  from 
the'earUest  time,  the  boar-hunt  formed  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  sports ;  but  it  was 
only  in  this  country  that  the  sport  was  conducted  without  dogs, — a  real  hand-to-hand 


ruahfd  ffltb  hia  fuatii;  tiiab  full  s|;Biiut  bin,  ¥fhi>  eiUuF  lought  to  pierus  hit  vitsls 
Ihrouj^h  bin  cDnnter,  df  driiiag  hia  apetr  titaiieb  hia  cbiae.  trUBSi  hii  GpBit ;  ar  tuSiag 
those  more  difllcnlE  olmi,  pluDgDLtmtohiAflBDb,  uid,  without  witbdrAniua  the  weapOD, 
•strike  hia  reod^  baager  into  bit  tbroftt.    But  expert  ta  the  hantn  might  be,  it  vbb  qnt 

h^hja  momentum  uidwti^bt  beuhim  to  tbe  a lu-th,  nppiirgiip,  with  n  huiTid  zub,  bb  Jte 
or  Bidfl,  Bad  befbre  (ho  wntbio^  buuler  conld  drkw  bia  koife,  Che  infuruldd  hpaat  would 
jiiuuKe  bit  inoui  in  the  wimna,  uid  rip,  nilh  lATBEe  teeth,  the  bowelf'  of  hia  nctim. 
At  oUiertimea,  be  would  HQddapij  swerve  f^orn  hia  aaiu^,Mddoqbliiigoi>biBoppoiieiit, 
nCtaok  the  hunter  In  the  reur.  From  hifl  apued,  gnat  weight,  uid  lavage  diapoBitioD,  thi?i 
vdid  boar  is  jhlwjLja  a  dao^KrouB  sst^niBt,  and  ivquirea  Enat  oourBge,  i-ooIqpbb,  and 
■gOi^  on  the  put  of  the  hanter.  The  ooDtlnentil  apartamas  tidea  to  the  chue  in  a 
i.'avakade,  with  muaio  aod  doga, — a  kind  of  small  hound  or  maqtiCf,  and  leaving  all  Ibe  * 
haDorarrpart  of  the  eonteat  to  them,  whep  the  boar  ia  heoomfna  waarj,  aud  whfle  beaet 

huntipe' hu  been  for  Bome  opnturieB  o^oleto  in  Enghmd,  tbe  juumal  no  limcar  fixieting 
in  a  wUd  fltate  amoDa  na ;  but  in  onr  Indian  empire,  and  eapeeially  in  Seueal,  tho 
pustima  is  pursued  Gy  our  conntiymen  with  aU  tbe  during  of  tbe  nUioma  cbaracMr ;  and 
._.. .._..  _......  ._L_..„.u "-rakBaand  jungreaiBaforiiudabiefoe,theap(jrt 

iej^l^k,^ha"oj: 


ii  attended  with  RTeateiriit 

arm.d  only  with  iSjUnee., 

ride,  at  early  daylight,  to  11. 

>eat  the  qorer.  wait  tiU  (ha  ■ 

■n  uhasa  i<  immediately  jiivt 

UsMflied  by  the  first  weap 

on.     Instead  of  (ligbt,'hSwa 
raa  and  woundcdhuntrr,  il 

by  more  than  one  deod  bo 
■Ant  those  poUihed  tusks. 

sharp  aa  pilch-forks,  can  ef 

defends  hia  iffe. 

TO  GIlAZB  HAM.-(Bee  Heoipe  lfo.430.) 


801.  Iksebdikntb.— The  ismains  of  oold  roast  pork,  2  onions,  1 
teaspoonfnl  of  floor,  2  blades  of  pounded  maoe,  2  cIotos,  1  tablespoon- 
fal  of  vinegar,  4  pint  of  gravy,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mode.— Chop  the  onions  and  fry  them  of  a  nioe  brown,  out  the  pork 
into  thin  slices,  season  them  nith  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  these  to 
the  remaining  ingredients.  Stevi  gently  for  aboat  i  hour,  and  serve 
garnished  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Time.—i  hour. 

Average  coat,  exclusive  of  the  meat,  Sd. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

FBIEI}  RASHBBB   OF  BAOON  AITD  FOAOHBI}  SOaS. 

8o9.  InaEEDiEHTB. — Bacon  j  eggs. 

Mode, — Cut  the  bacon  into  thin  slices,  trim  away  the  rusty  parts, 
and  out  off  the  rind.  Put  it  into  a  cold  frying-pan,  that  is  to  say, 
do  not  place  the  pan  on  the  fire  before  the  bacon  is  in  it.  Turn  it  2  or 
ii  times,  and  dish  it  on  a  very  hot  dish.  Poach  the  eggs  and  slip  them, 
on  to  the  bacon  without  breaking  the  yolks,  and  serve  quickly. 
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Time, — 3  or  4  minutes.    Average  cost,  lOd,  to  Is.  per  pound  for  the 
primest  ports. 
Student, — Allow  6  eggs  for  3  persons. 
Setmondble  at  any  time. 

Note, — Fried  rashers  of  baoon,  curled,  serve  as  a  pretty  garnish  to  many 
dishes;  and,  for  small  families,  answer  very  well  as  a  substitute  for  boiled 
bacon,  to  serve  with  a  small  dish  of  poultry,  &c. 

» 

BBOIIiED  BASHEBS  OF  BACON  (a  Breakfast  Dish). 

803.  Before  purchasing  bacon,  ascertain  that  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  rust,  which  may  easily  be  detected  by  its  yellow  colour ;  and  for 
broiling,  the  streaked  part  of  the  thick  iiank,  is  generally  the  most 
esteemed.  Cut  it  into  thin  slices,  take  off  the  rind,  and  broil  over  a 
nice  clear  fire ;  turn  it  2  or  3  times,  and  serve  very  hot.  Should  there 
be  any  cold  bacon  left  from  the  previous  day,  it  answers  very  well  for 
breakfast,  cut  into  slices,  and  broiled  or  fried. 

Time, — 3  or  4  minutes. 

Average  cost,  10c?.  to  Is,  per  pound  for  the  primest  parts. 

Seasonable  at  any  time.  . 

Note. — When  the  bacon  is  cut  very  thin,  the  slices  may  be  curled  round  and 
fastened  by  means  of  small  skewers,  and  fried  or  toasted  before  the  fire, 

BOIXiED  BACON, 

804.  Ingredients.— Bacon ;  water. 

Mode. — As  bacon  is  frequently  excessively  salt,  let  it  be  soaked  in 
warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  dressing  it ;  then  pare  off 
the  rusty  parts,  and  scrape  the  under-side 
and  rind  as  clean  as  possible.  Put  it  into 
a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  let  it  come  gradu- 
ally to  a  boil,  and  as  fast  as  the  scum  rises 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  remove  it.  '''"'^''  '^''^''• 

Let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  it  is  thoroughli/ done;  then  take  it  up,, 
strip  off  the  skin,  and  sprinkle  over  the  bacon  a  few  bread  raspings^ 
and  garnish  with  tufts  of  cauliflower  or  Brussels  sprouts.  When 
served  alone,  young  and  tender  broad  beans  or  green  peas  are  the 
usual  accompaniments. 

Time. — 1  lb.  of  bacon,  f  hour ;  2  lbs.,  1}  hour. 

Average  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  for  the  primest  parts. 

Sufficient — 2  lbs.,  when  served  with  poultry  or  veal,  sufficient  for 
10  persons. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 
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TO  CUBE  BACON  IN  THE  WILTSHIEB  'WAY. 

B05.  Ingkeiiiekts.— 1  i  lb.  of  ooarsc  augur,  Ij  lb.  of  bay-aalt,  B  oz. 
of  saltpetre,  1  lb.  of  common  salt. 

Mode. — ^Sprinklo  eaoli  flitch  wilK  salt,  nnd  let  the  blood  drain  ofF 
for  21  hours ;  then  pound  and  mis  the  above  ingredients  well  together 
aoA  rub  it  ivell  into  the  meat,  which  should  be  turned  eyery  day  for  a 
month  ;  then  hang  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  smoke  it  for  10  daja. 

Time. — To  remain  in  the  piekle  1  month,  to  be  smoked  10  days. 

'SifSlcietit.—Tile  above  quantily  of  ealt  for  1  pig. 

How  Pioswmii  !iniUTWi.s  Pistuekd  iho  Fed.— Thoagh  onqnE.tioB.Ur  far 
gTT&ter  iHiTuban  of  BWidfl  bra  now  keiit  in  ICqfrload  tliiui  rkirmrrlj,  ^rei^  pmubt  ha\iiifr 
osti  OP  lw>PO  of  that  UBoful  UDimnl,  in  ff  adAl  ClmeH  iimni-nie  dntyeaof  plffll  were  kepi  by 
thefi-nnk]iii|rfl&lld  buona ;  ilfthota  djiyi  the  urino-hTAt  beluR  arepuIftF  part  of  Lhe  ^ 
doiB«Ci(]  wevioa  of  PTery-fpiuhJ  bonflehoLd,  tbeir  duty  cDoBBted  iii  dai]y  driviD^  the 
hordofhwino  from  llm  uMtle-jara,  or  outlyioB  fiirra,  lo  th»  nearMtwDuda,  cHkc.  or 
fopftt,  whRre  tha'JrHoklingOF  mTHDur  hod,  eilbpr  bj  rig]it  or  grjtnt.  Abut  wu  l'j^UbeI 
/rMBOTTtn,  or  tbellboWjio  fefdhis  kop  off  the  aoo^o»,bDOI'l^  ■nd  ohestnuts  that  Inv 
iDBOch  bboiulaqce  on  the  earth,  and  far  ei«edpd  the  poirej'  of  the  VojaJ  orpriFilpgeU 
game  to  CDDBiuoe.  Ibdet^,  it  ^vh  tha  lieenaa  flranlrd  tha  noblea  of  free  wuran.  espe^ 
eiallf  for  th<nr  snine,  that  kept  up  the  iotquiloua  forest  lawn  tu  BO  Iste  a  dute,  antl 
ooTcred  io  Uirge  >  portion  of  iho  laud  vriUi  such  immeose  Icaola  of -wood  and  brake,  to 
the  injurv  of  agricultarB  and  the  aiaery  of  r^e  people.  Saia«  idea  of  the  eiteot  to 
wbicli  iwine  were  CTKpd  in  Ih"  '"■^''  "<•■"  "—  b„  iv.™..i  w  nV.^,T^t,.  n,^  Ri™h-- 

plenlifal  a  diet.    In  GMmanT, „-,  — 

food  abedeierr  utninn  ii  cnonDoui  i  and  ennieqneaUT  the  pig,  both  wild  and  domeatio, 
hu,  for  a  coniiderablB  pDrtJOD  of  tha  f «F,  an  uigrwl'iit(>upi)lr<>f  iLdmirable  nourisb- 

Iuid'l>T  ^tingaBmaUreiiard  to  old  people  and  obildn.'n  for  fiery  bushel  coUoi'ted.  bos 
not  onlj  fonnd  au  WRUimtioii  for  niauj  of  the  un.'mpl^ed   poor,  but,  bv  proyiding  a 

FOB  CUBINQ  BACON,  AND  KXJEFINO  IT  FBEE 
FBOM  BUST  (Oobbett's  Beolpa). 
806.  Tbb  two  Sides  that  reuaih,  and  whiah  are  called  flitches,  are  to  be 
cured  for  bacon.  Tfaey  ai-a  first  rubbed  with  salt  on  thait  ioBides,  or  flesh 
aides,  then  plaoed  otui  on  the  other,  the  fleeh  sidea  uppermost,  in  a  salting- 
trough  which  baa  a  gutter  round  its  edges  to  draitl  uVay  the  brine ;  Tor,  to  have 
sweet  and  floe  bacon,  the  flitches  must  not  be  sopping  in  brine,  which  g^Tes  it 
the  sort  of  tIIc  taste  that  barrel  and  tea  pork  have.  Every  one  Inraws  how 
different  b  the  taste  of  fresh  dry  salt  trota  that  of  salt  in  a  diseolyed  stale ; 
Uierefore  change  the  salt  oflon,— onoo  in  4  or  5  days  ;  let  it  melt  and  sink  in, 
but  nob  lie  too  long  ;  twice  cliange  the  flitchee,  put  that  at  bottom  wbich  was 
first  on  the  top  :  this  mode  will  cost  you  a  groat  denl  more  in  salt  than  the 
sopping  mode,  hut  without  it  your  bacon  will  not  be  so  swsot  aad  fine,  nor 
keep  so  well.  As  far  the  time  required  in  making  your  ilkchessaffldently  salt, 
it  depends  on  oiroumstanoes.  It  takes  a  longer  time  for  a  thick  tban  a  thin 
flitch,  and  longer  in  dry  tbnu  in  damp  weather,  or  in  a  dry  than  in  a  damp 
place  ;  but  for  the  flitches  of  a  hog  of  five  score,  in  weather  not  very  dry  or 
damp,  about  6  weeks  may  do  ;  and  as  yoara  is  lo  be  fst,  which  receives  little 
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injury  from  over-salting,  give  time  enough,  for  you  are  to  have  bacon  until 
Christmas  comes  again. 

807.  'The  Place  for  Salting  should,  like  a  dairy,  always  be  cool,  but 
well  ventilated ;  confined  air,  thoug]^  oool,  will  taint  meat  sooaer  than  the  roid- 
.day  sun  aooompanied  by  a  breeze.  With  regard  to  smpking  the  bacon,  two 
precautions  are  necessary :  first,  to  dang  the  flitches  where  no  rain  comes  down 
up<m  them;  and  next,  that  the  smoke  must  proceed  from  wood,  not  peat,  turf, 
or  Qoal.  As  to  the  time  required  to  smoke  a  fli^h,  it  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  whether  there  be  a  constant  fire  beneath  ;  and  whether  the  fire  be  large 
or  small :  a  month  will  do,  if  the  fire  be  pretty  constant  and  rich,  as  a  &rm- 
house  fire  usually  is ;  but  over-sonoking,  or  rather  too  long  hanging  in  the  air, 
makes  the  bacon  rust ;  great  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  this  matter. 
The  flitch  ought  not  to  be  dried  up  to  the  hardness  of  a  board,  and  yet  it  ought 
to  be  perfectly  dry.  Before  you  hang  it  up,  lay  it  on  the  floor,  scatter  the 
flesh  side  pretty  thickly  over  with  bran,  or  with  some  fine  sawdust,  not  of  deal 
or  fir ;  rub  it  on  the  flesh,  or  pat  it  well  down  upon  it :  this  keeps  the  smoke 
from  getting  into  the  little  openings,  and  makes  a  sort  of  crust  to  be  dried  on. 

808.  To  KEEP  THE  Bacon  sweet  and  oood,  and  free  from  hoppers,  sift 
^e  some  dean  and  dry  wood  ashes.  Put  some  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  or 
diest  long  enough  to  hold  a  flitch  of  bacon  ;  lay  in  one  flitQh,'and  then  put  in 
more  ashes,  then  another  flitch,  and  cover  this  with ,^  or  eight  inches-of  the 
ashes.  The  pl^ce  wliere  the  box  or  chest  is  ki^t  ou|^t  to  be  dry,  and  should 
the  ashes  become. damp,  they  should  be  put  in  the  ^Qmif^ii^fioi^^^ijey,  fmd.  when, 
cold,  put  back  again.  With  these  precautipns,  the  bacon  will  be  as  good  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  on  the  first  day. 

809.  For  Simple  General  Rules,  these  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  guide ;. 
and  those  who  implicitly  follow  tho  directions  given,  will  possess  at  the  expira- 
tion of  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  well-flavoured  and  well-cured  bacon. 

Hoo  voT  Baooic.  Avbcdotb  ot  Lokd  Bacon. — ^Aa  Lord  Baoon,  on  one  oooasion, 
was  about  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hogg,  who  had  just 
been  tried  for  a  long  career  of  crime,  the  prisoner  suddenly  claimed  to  be  heard  in 
acrept  of  judgement,  saying,  with  an  expression  of  curch  confidence  as  he  addressed  the 
bench,  "  I  claim  indulgence,  my  lord,  on  the  plea  of  relationship;  for  I  am  convinced 
your  lordship  will  never  be  unnatural  ^ough  to  hang  one  of  your  own  family." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  judge,  with  some  amazement,  "  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  vour  alliance;  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  name  the  degree  of 
our  mutual  amnity." 

"I  am  sorry,  my  lord,"  returned  the  impudent  thief,  *•  I  cannot  trace  the  links  of 
consanguinity  ;  but  the  moral  evidence  is  sufficiently  pertinent.  My  name,  my  lord,  is 
Hogg,  your  lordship's  is  Bacon ;  and  all  the  world  will  allow  that  bacon  and  hog  are 
very  closely  allied." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  his  lordship,  **  I  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  your  instance :  hog 
cannot  be  bacon  till  it  is  hanged;  and  so,  before  I  can  admit  your  plea,  or  acknowledge 
the  family  compact,  Hogg  must  be  hanged  to-morrow  morning." 

TO  BAKE  A  HAM. 

810.  Ingeedients. — Han! ;  a  common  crust. 

Mode, — As  a  ham  for  baking  should  be  well  soaked,  let  it  remain 
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in  water  for  at  least  12  hours.  Wipe  it  dry,  trim  away  any  rusty 
places  underneath,  and  cover  it  witli  a  GQumoQ  cruat.  taking  care  that 
thie  is  of  Buffioient  thickness  all  over  to  keep  the  grayy  in.  I'laoe  it  in 
a  moderately-heated  oven,  and  bake  for  nearly  4  hours,  lake  ofi'  the 
crust,  and  akin,  and  cover  with  raspings,  the  same  as  for  boiled  ham, 
and  garnish  the  knuckle  with  a  paper  frill.  This  method  of  cooking 
0.  ham  19,  by  many  persons,  considered  far  superior  to  boiling  it,  as 
it  cuts  fuller  of  gravy  and  has  a  Uncr  flavour,  besides  keeping  a  much 
longer  time  good. 

2Vnie,^A  medium-sized  ham,  i  hours. 

Average  cent,  from  8d,  to  lOd.  per  lb.  by  the  whole  ham. 

Scasunable  all  the  year. 

TO  BOEL  A  HAM. 
8ii.  Ingreoieuts.— Ham,  water,  glaze  or  raspings. 
Mode.— Jn  ohoosing  a  ham,  ascertain  that  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  by 
running  a  sbarp  knife  into  it,  close  to  the  bane  ;  and  if,  when  the 
knife  is  withdrawn,  it  has  an  agreeable 
smell,  the  ham  is  good ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  blade  has  a  greasy  appear- 
and offensive  smell,  the  ham  is 
bad.  If  it  has  been  long  hung,  and  is 
very  dry  and  salt,  let  it  remain  in  soak 
for  24  hours,  changing  the  water  fre- 
quently. This  length  of  lime  is  only  neaesaary  in  the  case  of  its  being 
WKry  hard ;  from  8  to  12  hours  would  be  sufficient  for  a  Yorkshire  or 
Westmoreland  ham.  Wash  it  thoroughly  clean,  and  trim  away  from 
the  under-side,  all  the  rusty  and  smoked  parts,  which  would  spoil  the 
skppearance.  Put  it  into  a  boiling-pot,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
■Dover  it ;  bring  it  gradually  to  boil,  and  as  the  sonm  rises,  carefully 
remove  it.  Keep  it  simmering  very  gently  unijl  tender,  and  be  care- 
ful that  it  does  not  stop  boiling,  nor  boil  too  quickly.  When  done, 
take  it  out  of  the  pot,  strip  off  the  akin,  and  sprinkle  over  it  a  fen  fine 
bread-raspings,  put  a  frill  of  out  paper  round  the  knuckle,  and  serve. 
If  to  be  eaten  cold,  let  the  ham  remain  in  the  water  until  nearly  cold : 
by  this  method  the  juices  are  kept  in,  and  it  will  be  found  infinitely 
superior  to  one  taken  out  of  the  water  hot ;  it  should,  however,  bo 
home  in  mind  that  the  ham  must  «oi  remain  ia  the  saucepan  afl  night. 
When  the  skin  is  removed,  sprinkle  over  bread-raspings,  or,  if  wanted 
particularly  nice,  glaze  it.  Place  a  paper  frill  round  the  knuckle, 
and  garnish  with  parsley  or  out  vegetable  fiowers.  iSee  Coloured 
Plate  P.) 
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Time,— A  ham  weighing  10  lbs.,  4  hours  to  simmer  gently ;  16  lbs., 
5  hours ;  a  very  large  one,  about  6  hours. 
Average  cost,  from  Sd,  to  lOd,  per  lb.  by  the  whole  ham. 
Seasonable  all  the  year. 

HCW  TO  BOIL  A  HAM  TO  GIVE  IT  AN  XIXOELIjENT 

PIiAVOUB. 

8 1 2.  Inqeedients.— -Vinegar  and  water,  2  heads  of  celery,  2  turnips, 
3  onions,  a  large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs. 

Mode, — Prepare  the  ham  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  and  let  it  soak 
for  a  few  hours  in  vinegar  and  water.  Put  it  on  in  cold  water,  and 
when  it  boils,  add  the  vegetables  and  herbs.  Simmer  very  gently 
until  tender,  take  it  out,  strip  off  the  skin,  cover  with  bread-raspings> 
and  put  a  paper  ruche  or  frill  round  the  knuckle. 

Time, — A  ham  weighing  10  lbs.,  4  hours. 

Average  cost,  Sd,  to  lOd,  per  lb.  by  the  whole  ham. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

How  TO  SiiiEKCB  i.  Pio.  As^BCDOTB  OT  Chablbs  Y. — ^When  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
was  one  day  waUdne  in  the  neiehboorhood  of  Vienna,  Aill  of  pious  considerations^ 
engendered  br  the  thoughts  of  the  Dominican  cloister  he  was  about  to  Tisit,  he  wa» 
much  annoyed  by  the  noise  of  a  pig,  which  a  country  youth  was  carrjring  a  little  way 
before  him.  At  length,  irritateu  by  the  unmitigated  noise,  **  Have  you  not  learned 
how  to  quiet  a  pig  ?     demanded  the  imperial  traveller,  tartly. 

"  Noa,"  rephed  the  ingenuous  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  his  interrogator  j — 
"  noa ;  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  Imow  how  to  do  it,  chaneing  the  position 
of  his  burthen,  and  eiying  his  load  a  surreptitious  pinch  of  the  ear,  which  immediately 
altered  the  tone  ancfyolume  of  his  complaining. 

**  Why,  take  the  pig  by  the  tail,"  said  the  emperor,  "  and  you  wiU  see  how  quiet  he 
will  become." 

Struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  suggestion,  the  countryman  at  once  dangled  his  noisy 
companion  by  the  tail,  and  soon  di^BOvered  that,  under  the  partial  congestion  caused  by 
its  inverted  position,  the  pig  had  indeed  become  silent ;  when,  looking  with  admirations 
on  his  august  adviser,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Ah,  you  must  have  learned  the  trade  much  longer  than  I,  for  you  understand  it  » 
great  deal  better." 

FBIED  HAM  AND  EOGS  (a  Breakfast  Dish). 

813.  Ingeedients.— Ham ;  eggs. 

Mode, — Cut  the  ham  into  slices,  and  take  care  that  they  are  of  the 
same  thickness  in  every  part.  Gut  off  the  rind,  and  if  the  ham  should*, 
be  particularly  hard  and  salt,  it  wiU  be  found  an  improvement  to- 
soak  it  for  about  10  minutes  in  hot  water,  and  then  dry  it  in  a  cloth. 
Put  it  into  a  cold  frsdng-pan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  turn  the  slices 
3  or  4  times  whilst  they  are  cooking.  When  done,  place  them, 
on  a  dish,  which  should  be  kept  hot  in  front  of  the  fire  during  the 
time  the  eggs  are  being  poached.  Poach  the  eggs,  slip  them  on  to  ther 
slices  of  ham,  and  serve  quickly. 

Time,— 7  or  8  minutes  to  broil  the  ham. 


■  Average  eoH,t£^lSd.  per  lb.  by*  the  whole  bun. 

Sufficient — Allow  2  eggs  and  a  slice  of  ham  to  each  pereoil: 

SeaionabU  at  any  fiola. 

Note. — Ham  ma;  also  be  toasted  or  broiled  ;  but,  nith  tlie  latter  method, 
to  liiEure  its  being  well  cooked,  the  Qre  must  be  beautifully  clear,  or  it  will 
have  a  vmokf  fisTmir  &r  from  agrwabte , 

FOTf  ^b  HAM,  that  will  keep  Oood  for  B<niio  tttas. 

I. 

8)4,  IinmtVrKim.^To  4  IbH.  of  leaiL  hBmililoiVlIh;o('ftli>t«a-. 

Hpooafnls  of  iWflnded  nMoe,  i  mitmeff  gntted^  ratinr  n«»  tlum 

i  teupw&Mirf  otrmm.'  clarified  lard. 

Modv. — Mince  the  hnin,  fat  and  lean  together  in  the  above  propor- 
tion, and  pound  it  well  in  a  mortar,  seasoning  it  with  cayenne  peppor, 
.  pounded  mace,  and  nutmeg ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  deep  baking-dish, 
and  bate  for  i  hour  ;  then  prcBa  it  well  into  a  atona  jar,  (ill  up  the 
jar  with  clarified  lard,  cover  it  closely,  and  pasta  over  it  a  piece  of 
thick  paper.  If  wcU  seasoned,  it  will  keep  a  long  time  in  winter,  and 
will  be  found  very  convenient  for  aandwiohes,  &o. 
Time.^-\  hour. 
Semonable  at  any  time. 


(A  nisi  addition  to  the  Brraifaitt  or  Luncheon  table.) 

815,  Ikoeedients.— To  2  lbs.  of  lean  ham  allow  J  lb.  of  fet,  I  tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  mace,  i  tcaapoonful  of  pounded  allapics,  1  nntm^, 
pepper  to  taste,  clariHed  butter. 

JI£ode.~Cat  some  slices  from  the  remains  of  a  cold  bam,  mince  them 
small,  and  to  every  2  lbs.  of  lean,  allow  the  above  proportion  of  fat. 
Pound  the  ham  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  paste,  with  the  fat,  gradually  add 
the  seasoning  and  spices,  and  be  very  particular  that  all  the  ingredients 
are  well  mixed  and  the  spices  well  ponnded.  Press  the  mixture  into 
potting-pots,  pour  over  clarified  butter,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  2i.  6d. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

iMtoBTiircK  OP  THB  Bo.ii'B  Hbid,  ScoTnaH  Fccrin,  *c.— The  boer'B  bead,  in 
ancient  times,  fanned  Ibe  moat  irpportant  diah  on  the  t«ti1e,  bodwu  inwdAblj  tbe  Snt 
placed  on  tlie  board  npon  ChriaUoaB.dLjp    being  preceded  by  a  body  of  iemtora,  a 

br  Uie  iidiiidoai  of  neit  rank  to  the  lord  of  the  feaat.    At  aome'  of  oar  «dleg»  nd  inu 
of  court,  Uea^Fvingoftbe  boar's  haad  on  a  ailvor  platter  on  Chnatmaa-dsj  ii  a  on 
..:«f.ii — J.  „j.ni 1...1.  .  u — ..v„j_5, ■ '— at  Ohrafi*"  tio 


gbly  was  the  visslT  boar's  head 
ce  of  gome  ot  oe  ooUeit  tUniOt? 
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m  there&Im:  thas  it  was  not  only  the  crest  of  the  Neyills  and  WarAicks,  with  their 
collateral  houses,  but  it  was  the  cognizance  of  Biohard  III.,  that — 

««  Wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil' d  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms," — 

and  whose  nature  it  was  supposed  to  typify;  and  was  uniTcrsally  used  as  a  »ign  to  taverns, 
l^e  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  which,  till  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  still  stood  in 
all  its  primitive  quaintness,  thoug^h  removed  to  make  way  for  the  London-bridge 
approaones,  will  live  vividly  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  resort  of 
the  prince  of  Wale?,  Poins,  and  his  companions,  and  the  residence  of  Falstafi'  and  his 
coney-catching  knaves,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Nym ;  and  whose  si^  was  a  boar's  head, 
carved  in  stone  over  the  door,  and  a  smaller  one  in  wood  on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 

The  traditions  and  deeds  of  savage  vengeance  recorded  in  connection  with  this  grim 
trophy  of  the  chase  are  numerous  m  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  most  remarkable 
connected  with  the  subject  in  this  country,  were  two  events  that  occurred  in  Scotland, 
.about  the  11th  and  15th  centuries.  • 

A  border  family  having  been  dispossessed  of  their  castle  and  lands  by  a  more  powerful 
chief,  were  reduced  for  many  years  to  great  indigence,  the  expelled  owner  only  living  in 
the  hope  of  wreaking  a  terrible  vengeance,  which,  agreeably  to  the  motto  of  his  house,  he 
was  content  to  *'  bide  his  time"  for.  The  usurper  having  invited  a  large  number  of  his 
kindred  to  a  grand  hunt  in  his  new  domains,  and  a  feast  after  in  the  great  hall,  returned 
from  the  chase,  and  discovering  the  feast  not  spread,  vented  his  wrath  in  no  measured 
terms  on  the  heads  of  the  tardy  servitors.  At  length  a  menial  approached,  followed  by 
a  line  of  servants,  and  placing  the  boar's  head  on  the  table,  the  guests  rushed  forward  to 
begin  the  meal;  when,  to  their  horror,  thev  discovered,  not  a  boar's  but  a  bull's  head, — a 
sign  of  death.  The  doors  were  immediately  (lilosed,  and  the  false  servants,  who  were  the 
a£ierents  of  the  dispossessed  chief,  threw  off  their  disguise,  and  falling  on  the  usurper 
luad  his  friends,  butchered  them  and  every  soul  in  the  castle  belonging  to  the  rival  faction. 

A  tribe  of  caterans,  or  mountain  robbers,  in  the  Western  Highlands,  having  been 
greatly  persecuted  by  a  powerful  chief  of  the  district,  waylaid  him  and  his  retinue,  put 
them  all  to  the  sword,  and  cutting  off  the  chief's  head,  repaired  to  his  castle,  where  they 
ordered  the  terrified  wife  to  supply  them  with  food  and  drink.  To  appease  their  savage 
humour,  the  lady  gave  order  for  their  entertainment,  and  on  returning  to  the  hall  to 
see  her  orders  were  complied  with,  discovered,  in  place  of  the  boar's  head  that  should 
have  graced  the  board,  her  husband's  bleeding  head ;  the  savage  caterans,  in  rude 
derision,  as  a  substitute  for  the  apple  or  lemon  usually  placed  between  the  jaws,  having 
thrust  a  slice  of  bread  in  the  dead  man's  mouth. 


POB  CTJBING  HAMS  (Mons.  Tide's  Becdpe). 

8i6.  Ingredients.— For  2  hams  weighing  about  16  or  18  lbs.  each, 
allow  1  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  1  lb.  of  common  salt,  2  oz.  of  saltpetre,  1  quart 
of  good  vinegar. 

Mode, — As  soon  as  the  pig  is  cold  enough  to  be  cut  up,  take  the  2 
hams  and  rub  them  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  them  in  a  large 
pan  for  3  days.  When  the  salt  has  drawn  out  all  the  blood,  drain  the 
hams,  and  throw  the  brine  away.  Mix  sugar,  salt,  and  saltpetre 
together  in  the  above  proportion,  rub  the  hams  well  with  these,  and 
put  them  into  a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold  them,  always  keeping  the 
salt  over  them.  Let  them  remain  for  3  days,  then  pour  over  them  a 
quart  of  good  vinegar.  Turn  them  in  the  brine  every  day  for  a  month, 
then  drain  them  well,  and  rub  them  with  bran.  Have  them  smoked 
over  a  wood  fire,  and  be  particular  that  the  hams  are  hung  as  high 
up  as  possible  from  the  fire ;  otherwise  the  fat  will  melt,  and  they  will 
become  dry  and  hard. 


384  MODXBir  h6ubiip>ld  oookbbt. 

Time.— To  be  piokled  1  month ;  to  be  smoked  1  montb. 
Sufficient  iust  2  bams  of  1 8  lbs.  eaob, 
Seammahle  from  October  to  Marcb* 

Tn  Pbxox  ot  a  Sow  nr  Atxioa.— In  one  of  tlie  ntttiLre  stAtes  of  Africa,  a  pis  one 
day  stole  a  i^eoe  of  food  firom  a  chfld  aa  it  was  in  the  act  of  conreying  the  morttt  to  its 
nooth ;  upon  whidi  the  robbed  child  cried  so  lond  that  the  mother  mshed  oat  of  her 
horel  to  asoertaxnthe  Mkose :  and  seeing  the  purloining  pig  make  offmnnching  his  booty, 
tiiewmnanin  her  heat  stmck  Ihegmnter  so  smartablow^that^  the  surly  rascal  tookit  into- 
lus  head  to  go  home  rery  much  indisposed,  and  after  a  certifun  time  resolyed  to  die, — a 
res<dntaon  that  he  accordingly  put  mto  practice ;  upon  which  the  owner  inslttated 
judicial  proceedings  before  the  Btor  Chamber  court  of  his  tribe,  against  the  hoslMaid  and 
fampy  <n  the  woman  whose  rash  act  had  led  to  such  results ;  and  as  the  pig  happened  to 


justice  ezistinff  anumg  these  rude  people,  erery  member  of  a  famihr  is  equally  liable  aa 
the  indrddnaf  who  committed  the  wrong,  the  father,  mother,  dmdren,  relsttres, — an 
entire  community,  to  the  number  of  tkin^f-two  §tnU»,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  a  fearfhl 
sum  of  human  nusery  perpetrated,  to  pay  the  value  of  a  thieving  (^  sow. 

TO  SAIiT  TWO  HAMS,  about  12  or  Ulba.  each. 

817.  LfQBBDiBKTS.— 2  Ibs.  of  treaolo,  |  lb.  of  saltpelze,  1  lb.  of 
Imy-salt,  2  pounds  of  common  salt. 

'  jftfode. — ^Twodays  before  tbey  are. put  into  piokle»  mb  tbe  Jiams 
well  with  salt,*  to  draw  away  all  slime  and  blood.  Throw  what  comes 
from  them  away,  and  then  rub  them  with  treacle,  saltpetre,  and  salt. 
Lay  them  in  a  deep  pan,  and  let  them  remain  one  day;  boil  the  above 
IHToportion  of  treacle,  saltpetre,  bay-salt,  and  common  salt  for  i  hour, 
-and  pour  this  pickle  boiling  hot  over  the  hams:  there  should  be 
sufficient  of  it  to  cover  them.  For  a  day  or  two  rub  them  well  with 
it ;  afterwards  they  will  only  require  turning.  They  ought  to  remain 
in  this  pickle  for  3  weeks  or  a  month,  and  then  be  sent  to  be  smoked, 
which  will  take  nearly  or  quite  a  month  to  do.  An  ox-tongue  pickled 
in  this  way  is  most  excellent,  to  be  eaten  either  green  or  smoked. 

Time, — To  remain  in  the  pickle  3  weeks  or  a  month ;  to  be  smoked 
-about  a  month. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 

TO  CUBE  SWEET  HAMS  IN  THE  WESTMOBELAND  WAY. 

818.  Ingeedients.— 3  lbs.  of  common  salt,  3  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar, 
1  lb.  of  bay-salt,  3  quarts  of  strong  beer. 

Mode. — Before  the  hams  are  put  into  pickle,  rub  them  the  preceding 
day  well  with  salt,  and  drain  the  brine  well  from  them.  Put  tlie 
above  ingredients  into  a  saucepan,  and  boil  for  \  hour ;  pour  over  the 
hams,  and  let  them  remain  a  month  in  the  pickle.  Rub  and  turn 
them  every  day,  but  do  not  take  them  out  of  the  pickling-pan  ;  and 
have  them  smoked  for  a  month. 

TYtwc.— To  be  pickled  1  month ;  to  be  smoked  1  month. 

Seasonable  from  October  to  March. 


THE 

EHGLISHWOIAN'S  QOfflEBTiO  lAgA^HE. 

SIXPENCE    MONTHLY. 

»0.  a  (for  Jux^^}   ITQW  :p(]p]AI>7. 

C^antmis ; 

VSB  7^893^0X78  Avp  vfiBsxiaTaroi^s:. 

1.  A  Steel  Plate  of  the  Fashions  for  June,  printed  and  painted  by  hand  in  Paris, 

showing  the  style  of  the  Presses  i^Q.vir  worn,  with  the  Fashionable  colours. 

2.  An  Arabesque  Berlia  Wool-wo^k  pattern,  in  (leven  colours. 

3^  A  large  separate  Sheet  of  Coloured  Papec  (equal  to  ^%  pages),  containing  30  of 
the  newest  Embroidery  Patterns  of  Collars,  Sleeves,  Pocket-handkerchiefs, 
Initial  JiCtters,  Edgings,  Insertions,  Braiding  Patterns,  Patterns  in  Satin 
Stitch,  Crochet  Fringe,  Infiint's  Pinco3hipn,  &c.  AU  of  exact  size  for  working. 

4.  A  Full-size  Pattern  of  a  Lace  Pelerine,  also  a  tP'aist-band  Pattern  for  wearing 
with  Sl^prt-woisted  Dresses,  showing,  most  accurately  and  intelUgibly,  the 
precise  shape  and  sizo  of  the  front  and  back. 

Xi^TSBATyBS  iiWB  SNGSULVXVGS. 

1.  The  Family  Secret.    By  the  Authors  of  <<  Under  a  Cloud."    Chapter  III. 

Illustrated  by  Julian  Portch. 

2.  Coloured  Clothes.    By  Ariel  Thpjn. 

3.  The  Domestic  History  of  England.    By  Maria  S.  Rye.    The  Norx^ans.    With 

five  Illustrations  from  "  Strutt." 

4.  Amongst  the  Americans.    By  F.  Gerstuckcr.    With  a  Sketch  of  Woodpiling 

on  the  Mississipppi,  by  H.  G.  Hinc. 

5.  Tlie  Son-in-Law.    By  Cliarlcs  dc  Bernard. 

6.  A  Memoir  of  Helen,  Duchess  of  Orleans.  With  Portrait  from  ap  authentic  print. 

7.  Poetry  of  the  Months. — June.  Witl^  Einhlemtttical  Heading  by  Noel  H  umphreys. 

8.  *  *  The  Queens  of  Society, ' '  by  Grace  and  Philip  Wliarton ,  described  and  reviewed. 

9.  The  Fashions,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Dresses  shown  m  the  Coloured  Plate. 

10.  What  to  do  in  the  Garden  in  Juuc. 

11.  Things  in  Season  and  Domestic  Recipes  for  June. 

12.  The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 


No.  1.  of  the  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  has  been 
'cprintcd,  and  is  npw  QU  sale,  with  the  Fashion  Plate  and  Berlin  Wool-work 
Pattern,  complete. 

LOSTDOIT:    S.   0.   BEETOH,   248,   STBAHD,   W.C. 

A  Speoimon  Hnm1)er  sent,  post  free,  for  six  pottage  stamps. 


^^  «:^%&. 


'* 


The  "  Lancet  **  states, 

*'  This  ii  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  known." 


The  most  wholesome  part  of  the 
best  Indian  Corn,  prepared  hy  a  pro- 
oe&s  patented  for  the  Three  King- 
cloms  and  France,  and,  wherever  it 
becomes  known,  obtains  great  favour 
for  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange ; 


PATENT        „ , „.. 

Plif^T^T^T         Tr-%  n      >^   -a'T^wp^         ail  the  uses  of  the  finest  Arrow-root, 

pUliN  FiLQUIt,  rcMtsr'iJaS^/'"' ''""'' 

BROWN  &  s>Qi:.gQir, 

Mannfacturers   to    Her   llajesty   1i3ad   QMLi^en., 

Fa/.ilcy,  J.ranchPEtcr,  Di'.bli-n,  and  laorvaoii. 


DO  NOT  IiET  YOUB  CHUiD  DIE. 


■AJk.--'V    ,,»^ 


O       z* 


r  1      >..•-* 


FENNINCS  EVERY  MOTHERS  BOOK 


Sent  free  to  any  part  ^r  8d.,  or  Eight  Penny  Pontaite  Stamps, 
Which  rontain^  pvfrvthinK  that  ever?  mother  ought  to  know  ah«mt  her  Child's  health — 
TKKTIIING,  WKANING.  SLKKPING,  FKKUING  ;  aluo  sure  KKMKDIES  for  all  Chihlreu's 
]>i«eas«s,  and  Secrets  worth  5U0  Guineas.— Direct  to  ALFilEU  FKNNINGS,  West  Cowct,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

*'  Your  hook,  Sir,  saved  my  child's  life."~R.C. 

The  Trade  supplied  by  6.  BRRGKU,  Strand,  London. 

BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

"  The  high  repute  whirh  BIr.  IScnNon  has  obtained  for  the  qualities  of  his 
manufacture  stands  second  to  none."— Morninff  Advertiser, 

lienson's  I^v's  Gold  Watch.— "  Exquisite  artiktic  feeling  in  ornamentation, 
and  pericction  of  mechsnism  in  structure."— Jl/orntn^  Poff .   At  5  to  SO  guineas. 
Benson's  Gentli-man's  Gold  Watch.—*'  All  that  can  be  denied  in  finish, 
taste,  and  design.**— G/mAi*.    At  6  to  20  guineas. 

Henson's  Silver  Lever  Watches.—**  Leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  the  money 
to  buy  them  with.*' — Standard.    At  4  to  30  guineas. 

HenKon'b .  Silver  Horizontal  Watch.— **  A  good  watch  without  pttjiDg  mn 

ezorbitsnt  price."- iiai/^  Telegraph.    At  S  to  8  guineas. 

BENSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTIIATEU  CATALOGUE  OP  WATCHES  (free  for  9  stamps)  con- 

tains  prices  and  important  information  as  to  what  Watch  to  buy.    It  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 

aljout  buying  a  Watch.    Each  Watch  warranted,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  England,  Scotland, 

Ireland,  or  Wales,  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  addressed  to  the 

UANUFACTOBT,  33  &  34,  ITJDSATE  HILL,  LOHDOV,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1749. 

SLACK'S  FENDER  AND  FIRE  IRON 

WAREHOUSE 

Contains  the  greatest  variety  of  NEW  PATTERNS. 

Iron  Fenders  38.  Od.  to  68.    Bronzed  Fenders  98.  Od.  to  408. 

Steel  Fenders,  with  Ormolu  MountingSy  65s. 

Fire  Irons  3s.  6d.  to  30s. 

SLACK'S  DISH  COVERS 

Are  tlip  Cheapest  (for  Qualitv)  in  London ;  the  greatest  variety  always  on  show,  in 
KI.KCTUO-PLATE,  BRITANNIA  METAL,  and  BEST  BLOCK  TIN, 

commencing  18r.,  set  of  6. 

SLACK'S  DOMESTIC  BATHS 

Are  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  material. 
Hip  Baths  15s.    Sponging  from  10s.    Open  Baths  17s.  6d. 

Children's  Baths  8s.  6d. 
A  GREAT  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

SLACK'S  CATALOGUE, 

With  350  Drawings  and  Prices,  may  be  had  Gratis  or  Post-free. 
NO  PERSON   SHOULD  FURNISH  WITHOUT  ONE. 

Orders  ahote  £2  Carriage  Free. 

RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

.•ISG,    STRAND,    OPPOSITE    SOMERSET    HOUSE. 

ESTABLISHED  60  YEABS. 

Cox  ^  Wj/moiit  P«»Mi*«»«.  fu»4t*  o..«««  atreet,  London, 
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ROBINSON     CRUl 


WITH  A   MEMDHi   OP    THE^   AUThOlt 

nlsMaii  PacB*!  bMutUuiiy  peUiMU 
A  BpJmuHa  Culuund  rtvnttopliNN. 


\ 


nODKitn  aoiiBar  SKBVrac  Dssass 


BBEAD,  BISCUITS,  AND  CAKES.  86ft 

SNOW-OAESB. 
{A  genuine  Scotch  Recipe,) 

1778.  IxoBXDiEHTS. — 1  lb.  of  aiTowToot,  i  lb.  of  pounded  white 
sugar,  i  lb.  of  batter,  the  whites  of  6  eggs ;  flayouring  to  taste,  of 
essence  of  almonds,  or  vanilla,  or  lemon. 

Mode. — Beat  the  batter  to  a  cream ;  stir  in  the  sngar  and  arrow- 
root gradually,  at  the  same  time  beating  the  mixture.  Whisk  tho 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  them  to  the  other  ingredients* 
and  beat  well  for  20  minutes.  Put  in  whichever  of  the  above  Hayour* 
ings  may  be  preferred ;  pour  the  cake  into  a  buttered  mould  or  tin 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  from  1  to  li  hour. 

Time.— I  to  li  hour. 

Average  cost,  with  the  best  Bermuda  arrowroot,  As.  6d,;  with 
St.  Yincent  ditto,  2$.  9d, 

Sufficient  to  make  a  moderate*sized  oake.*  Seasonable  at  any  time. 

8GBAF-0AKBS. 

1779.  Ii7GB£DiENTS.— 2  Ibs.  of  leaf,  or  the  inside  fat  of  a  pig ;  lilb. 
of  Hour,  i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  i  lb.  of  currants,  1  oz.  of  candied  lemon- 
peel,  ground  allspice  to  taste. 

Mode, — Cut  the  leaf,  or  ilead,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  into  small 
pieces ;  put  it  into  a  large  dish,  which  place  in  a  quick  oven ;  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  bum,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  reduced 
to  oil,  with  the  small  pieces  of  leaf  floating  on  the  surface ;  and  it  is 
of  these  that  the  cakes  should  be  made.  Gather  all  the  scraps 
together,  put  them  into  a  basin  with  the  Hour,  and  rub  them  well 
together.  Add  the  currants,  sugar,  candied  peel,  cut  into  thin  slices, 
and  the  ground  allspice.  When  all  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed, 
moisten  with  sufiiuient  cold  water  to  make  the  whole  into  a  nice  paste ; 
roil  it  out  thin,  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a  quick  oven 
from  15  to  20  minutes.  These  are  very  economical  and  wholesome 
cakes  for  children,  and  the  lard,  melted  at  home,  produced  from  the 
Head,  is  generally  better  than  that  you  purchase.  To  prevent  the 
lard  from  burning,  and  to  insure  its  being  a  good  colour,  it  is  better 
to  melt  it  in  a  jar  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water ;  by  doing 
it  in  this  mannei*,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  its  discolouring. 

Time.— '15  to  2U  minutes. 

Sufficient  to  make  3  or  4  dozen  cakes. 

Seasonable  from  {September  to  March. 

8k 


869  MODERN  HOUSEHOLD  OOOKBBT, 

WhsaS  is  liable  to  several  diseases,  which  affect  the  floor  made  firom  it,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  good  bread.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  blight,  mildew,  and 
smnt,  which  are  occasioned  oy  microscopic  fangi,  which  sow  themselyes  and 
grow  upon  the  stems  and  ears,  destroying  the  nntritive  principles,  and  intro- 
ducing matter  of  a  deleterious  Icind.  Tne  farmer  is  at  the  utmost  pains  to 
keep  away  these  intruders.  Wheat,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  com,  is  tuso  Terr 
liable  to  he  injured  by  being  stacked  before  it  is  quite  dry ;  in  which  case  it 
will  heat,  and  become  musty  in  the  ricks.  In  wet  harvests  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  get  it  snflQcientfy  dried,  and  a  great  deal  of  com  is  thus  often 
spoiled.  It  is  generall;^  reckoned  that  the  sweetest  bread  is  made  from  wheat 
threshed  out  before  it  is  stacked;  which  diows  the  importance  of  studying  the 
best  modes  of  preserving  it. 

The  erudite  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  aboriginal  ooun^  of  com :  some  say 
it  is  Egypt,  others  Tartary;  and  the  learned  Baill^,  as  well  as  tiie  traveller 
Pallas,  affirms  that  it  grows  spontaneously  in  Siberia.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Fhocians  brought  it  to  Marseilles  before  the  Somans  had  penetrated  into 
Oaul.  The  Gauls  ate  the  corn  cooked  or  bruised  in  a  mortar :  they  did  not 
know,  for  a  long  time,  how  to  make  femnMited  bread. 


SCOTCH    SHOBTBBEAD. 

1780.  Ingeedients.— 2  lbs.  of  flour,  1  lb.  of  butter,  i  lb.  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  ioz.  of  caraway  seeds,  1  oz.  of  sweet  almonds,  a  few' strips 
of  candied  orange-peel. 

itfo{2g.— Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  gradually  dredge  in  the  flour, 
and  add  the  sugar,  caraway  seeds,  and  sweet  ahnonds,  which  should 

be  blanched  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Work  the  paste  nntillt  is  quite  smooth, 
and  divide  it  into  six  pieces.    Put  each 
cake  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  roll  the 
paste  out  square  to  the  thickness  of  about 
an  inch,  and  pinch  it  upon  all  sides.    Prick  it  well,  and  ornament 
with  one  or  two  strips  of  candied  orange-peel.    Put  the  cakes  into  a 
good  oven,  and  bake  them  from  25  to  30  minutes. 
Time.— 25  to  30  minutes.    Average  cost,  for  this  quantity,  2$. 
Sufficient  to  make  6  cakes.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 
j^ote. — ^Where  tho  flavour  of  the  caitiway  seeds  is  disliked,  omit  thorn,  and 
add  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  candied  peeh 

80da.cae:s. 

1781.  Ingredients.— I  lb.  of  butter,  l  lb,  of  flour,  i  lb.  of  currants, 
i  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  1  teacupful  of  milk,  3  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Mode.— Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  add  the  currants  and  sugar, 
and  mix  these  ingredients  well  together.  Whisk  the  eggs  well,  stir 
them  to  the  flour,  &c.,  with  the  milk,  in  which  the  soda  should  be  pre- 
viously dissolved,  and  beat  the  whole  up  together  with  a  wooden  spoon 
or  beater.   Divide  the  dough  into  two  pieces,  put  them  into  buttered 
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moulds  0t  oake-tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  liar  neariiy  an  hour. 
The  mixture  must  be  extremely  well  beaten  up,  and  not  allowed  to 
stand  after  the  soda  is  added  to  it,  but  must  be  placed  in  the  oven 
immediately.  Great  eare  most  also  be  taken  that  the  cakes  are  quite 
done  through,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the 
middle  of  them :  if  the  blade  looks  bright  when  withdrawn,  they  are 
done.  If  the  tops  acquire  too  much  colour  before  the  inside  i»  sufft- 
ciently  baked,  coyer  them  oyer  with  a  piece  of  dean  white  pap^,  to 
preyent  them  from  burning. 

Time,-— I  hour.    Average  cost,  U.  6d. 

Sufficient  to  make  2  small  cakes.    Seasonable  at  any  tinne. 

8AVOT    OAK3D. 

178a.  iKOKEDixirTS.— The  weight  of  4  eggs  in  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
the  weight  of  7  in  flour,  a  little  grated  lemon-rind,  or  essence  of 
almonds,  or  orange-flower  water. 

jlfoe^.— Break  the  7  eggs,  putting  the  yolks  into  one  basin  and  the 
whites  into  another.  Whiak  the  former,  and  mix  with  them  the  so^rar, 
the  grated  lemon-rind,  or  any  other  flayouring  to  taste ;  beat  them 
well  together,  and  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  wMsked  to  a  froth. 
Put  in  the  flour  by  degrees,  continuing  to  beat  the  mixture  for  J  hour, 
butter  a  mould,  pour  in  the  cake,  and  bake  it  from  1}  to  \\  hoiu'j 
This  is  a  yery  nice  cake  for  dessert,  and  may  be  iced  for  a  supper- 
table,  or  cut  into  slices  and  spread  with  jam,  which  conyerts  it  into 
sandwiches. 

jnfmc— 15  to  li  hour.    Average  cost,  U. 

Sufficient  for  1  cake.    Seaeanable  at  any  time. 

SFOlTGiE-OAJOB. 

I. 

1783.  Ingeedients.— The  weight  of  8  eggs  in  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
the  weight  of  5  in  flour,  the  rind  of  1  lemon,  1  tablespoonfdl  of  brandy. 

Mode, — ^Put  the  eggs  into  one  side  of  the  scale,  and  take  the  weight 

of  8  in  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  the  weight  of  5  in  good  dry  flour. 

Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs ; 

beat  the  former,  put  them  into  a  saucepan 

with  the  sugar,  and  let  them  remain  oyer  . 

the  fire  imtil  milk'Warm,  keepixig  them  well 

stirred.     Then  put  tiiem  into  a  basin>  add 

the  grated  lemon-rind  mixed  with  the  brandy^  hohw-caw. 

and  stir  these  well  together,  dredging  In  the  floor  nfyj^vallr^ 

8r2 
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"Wliiik  the  whitei  of  the  eggs  to  a  very  atiff  froUi,  etir  them  to  ^e 
Amr,  fto.,  «nd  heat  the  eake  well  for  )  hour.  Fat  it  into  a  battered 
monld  etrewn  with  a  little  flue  lifted  ragar,  and  bake 
the  oake  in  a  quick  oren  for  li  honr.  Care  miiEt  be 
taken  that  it  is  pot  into  the  oren  immediatel]r,  or  it 
will  not  be  light  The  flaTomiug  of  this  cake  may 
he  Taried  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  eaaenoe  of  almonds 
instead  of  the  grated  lemon-iind. 
Time. — II  hour.  Aterage  eott,  li.  5d. 
Bt^ieUnt  iat  1  oake.    SmmmoUs  at  any  time. 


Tbi  EOTmiv,  01  UnKKT  Wnu,  ft  not  grom  to  waj  gtax 
otgnt,  owbwtolttinftickirqBiH^i  but  It  la  notsble  for  iu  Iu|-e 
prodnofla  uid  ii  oft«i  BnUntad  on  ■DotBunt  poun&m  uid  on 
inufl  tmimt,  whsra  aiiuidtar  nlk«  Sua  quUtr  w  dHiir  * 
■Via,  in  Kwaf ,  |b>  leed  of  Oita  wlMrt  hM  pndoaed,  wittu 
floial  ■HJituiofl,  fonr  tiuiuBLdfiiU  I  *om»  of  tto  *tr%  hj 
«l*i«noftboi)t»,«iid li«T» «"' '  "'   -■■--' 


1784.  IxaBXDimrTS.— lib.  jot  loaf  nigar,  not  quite  \  pint  of  water, 
0  eggs,  1  lemon,  \  lb.  of  flonr,  \  teupoonfnl  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Jfixf*.— Boil  tlie  sngar  and  water'together  until  they  form  a  thick 
^rop ;  let  it  oool  a  little,  then  poor  it  to  the  eggs,  which  should  be 
previonaly  well  whisked;  and  after  the  eggs  and  ayrap  aie  mixed 
together,  ooutinne  beatiuK  them  for  a  few  minntes.  Grate  the  lemon- 
rind,  mix  the  oarbonat«  of  soda  vith  the  float,  and  stir  these  lightly 
to  the  other  ingredientfi ;  then  add  the  lemon-j'nioe,  and,  when  (he 
vhole  is  thoronghly  mixed,  poui  it  into  a  battered  mould,  and  bake 
in  rather  a  quick  oren  for  rather  more  than  I  hour.  The  remains  of 
aponge  or  Savoy  oakoB  answer  very  well  for  trifles,  light  pnddinga, 
^;  and  a  very  stale  one  (if  not  mouldy)  makes  an  excellent 
tipsy-oalce. 

2V>n«.— Rather  more  than  1  hoor.    Azerage  co»t,  lOd. 

SuSkient  to  make  1  oake.    SeatonabU  at  any  time. 

TO   WAKin    BW*T.T.    SPONGS-OASES. 

1785.  Ikgb£di£»is. — The  weight  of  S  eggs  in  flonr,  the  weight  of  S 
in  pounded  loaf  sngar )  flaTonriiig  to  taete. 

Mode. — Let  the  flour  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  Bngar  well  pounded 
and  sifted.  Separate  the  whites  from  Uie  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  beat 
tiie  latter  np  with  the  sugar ;  then  whisk  the  whites  nntil  (tey 
iKcome  rather  stiff,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks,  bat  do  not  slir 
them  more  than  ia  jast  necessary  to  mingle  the  ingredients  well  toge- 
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tber.  Dredge  in  the  floor  by  degrees,  add  the  flayouring ;  butter  the  tins 
well,  pour  in  the  batter,  sift  a  little  sugar  over  the  cakes,  and  bake 
them  in  rather  a  quick  oven,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  take  too  much 
colour,  as  they  should  be  rather  pale.  Eemove  them  from  the  tins 
before  they  get  cold,  and  turn  them  on  their  faces,  where  let  them, 
remain  until  quite  cold,  when  store  them  away  in  a  closed  tin  canister 
or  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle. 

Tifne, — 10  to  15  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.    Average  cost,  Id  each* 

Seasonable  at  any  time* ' 

TEA-CAKBS. 

1786.  lNGREDiENTS.r-2 lbs.  of  flour,  i  teaspoonfol  of  salt,  Jib.  of 
butter  or  lard,  1  egg,  a  piece  of  German  yeast  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
warm  milk. 

Mode, — Put  the  flour  (which  should  be  perfectly  dry)  into  a  basin 
mix  with  it  the  salt,  and  rub  in  the  butter  or  lard ;  then  beat  the  egg 
well,  stir  to  it  the  yeast,  and  add  these  to  the  flour  with  as  much  warm 
milk  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a  smooth  paste,  and  knead  it  well. 
Let  it  rise  near  the  flre»  and,  when  well  risen,  form  it  into  cakes  i 
place  them  on  tins,  let  them  rise  again  for  a  few  minutes  before 
putting  them  into  the  oven,  and  bake  from  J  to  i  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  These  are  very  nice  with  a  few  currants  and  a  little  sugar 
added  to  the  other  ingredients :  they  should  be  put  in  after  the  butter 
is  rubbed  in.  These  cakes  should  be  buttered,  and  eaten  hot  as  soon 
as  baked ;  but,  when  stale,  they  are  very  nice  split  and  toasted ;  or,  if 
dipped  in  milk,  or  even  water,  and  ooyered  with  a  basin  in  the  oyen 
till  hot,  they  will  be  almost  equal  to  new. 

Time, — j  to  i  hour.    Average  cost,  lOd. 

Sufficient  to  make  8  tea-cakes.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 


TO   TOAST   TEA-OAKES. 

1787.  Cut  each  tea-cake  into  three  or  four  slices,  according  to  its 
thickness ;  toast  them  on  both  sides  before  a  nice  clear  fire,  and  as  each 
slice  is  done,  spread  it  with  butter  on  both 
sides.  When  a  oake  is  toasted,  pile  the 
slices  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  out  them 
into  quarters,  put  them  on  a  very  hot  plate,  xba-oaxsb. 

and  send  the  cakes  immediately  to  table.  As  they  are  wanted » 
send  them  in  hot,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  as,  if  allowed  .to  stand,  they 
spoil,  unless  kept  in  a  muffin-plate  oyer  a  basin  of  boiling  water. 


^0  UODBBK  aOXTSSBOU)  CXXMLUT. 

▲  NIOJU   YILLST-OAJCB. 

1788.  IiremiDimris.— li  lb.  of  flouTr  I  lb.  of  butter,  }  pint  df  milk* 
H  tablespoonfiil  of  fi^ood  yeast,  8  eggs,  i  lb.  of  eammto,  i  lb*  of  white 
moist  sugar,  2  oz«  of  oandied  peeL 

JlfodS^.— Fat  the  milk  and  batter  into  a  saooepao,  and  riiake  it 
roand  oyer  a  fire  until  the  batter  is  melted,  but  do  not  allow  the  milk 
togetveryhot  Fat  the  floor  into  ^  basin,  stir  to  it  the  milk  and 
batter,  the  yeast,  and  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten,  and  form 
the  whole  into  a  smooth  dough.  .  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place,  covered 
with  a  doth,  to  rise,  and,  when  sufficiently  risen,  add  the  currants, 
sugar,  and  candied  peel  cut  into  thin  slioes.  When  all  the  ingredients 
are  tWoaghly  mixed,  line  2  moderate^sised  eak»-tins  witii  buttered 
paper,  whioh  should  be  about  six  inohes  higher  than  the  tin ;  pour  in 
the  mixture,  let  it  stand  to  rise  again  for  another  |  hour,  and  then 
bake  the  cakes  in  a  brisk  oven  for  aboat  H  hour.  If  the  tops  of  them 
become  too  brown,  cover  them  with  paper  imtil  they  are  dcme  through.' 
A  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  a  litQe  grated  nutmeg,  may  be 
added  when  the  flavour  is  liked. 

2¥m«.— From  Ik  to  H  hour.    Average  eot^  2e* 

Sufficient  to  make  2  moderate*sized  eakea. 

SMSonabh  at  any  time* 


CEAPTEB  IXXTI. 
OBzrXBAIi  OBBBBVATIOJTS  ON  BEVBRAavB. 

1789.  BsvKBAOn  are  Immmgrable  in  their  Tulet;  i  but  tha  ordinaiy  bem^ 
age*  drunk  in  the  British  ulea,  may  be  divided  into  tliree  olaaaea : — 1.  Berentgei 
ottlissitiipleet  kindnotfenneDted.  S.  Bersregea,  ocnudsUng  of  water,  oantaln- 
iDg  a  considerable  qnaclit;  of  carbonia  acid.  B.  BereragM  oompoied  parti;  of 
fermanted  liqiiora.  Of  the  first  elass  ma;  be  mentioned, — water,  toost-iuul- 
water,  barley-water,  eau  *ncr^  lait  tacH,  cheew  and  milk  whe;,  milk-and- 
water,  lemonade  orangeade,  sherbet,  apple  and  pear  juice,  «aptIl>ira,tinegBr- 
and-water,  raapbeny  vinegar  and  water. 

1790.  Of  the  oommon  dan  of  beverages,  conriBtfng  of  iinit«r  imprqpiated 
with  carbonic  add  ga^  we  ma;  name  Boda-water,  lingla  and  donble,  ordlaai; 
eEferresdng  draoghti,  and  ginger-beer. 


■79'.  ■ 


1793.  The  beverage  called  tea  has  dow  become  Almoet  a  necessary  of  life. 
Previoiu  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  was  not  used  in  England,  imd  it 
was  nholt;  unknown  to  the  Qreeki  and  Borasju.  Pepys  says,  in  his  Diary, — 
"  September  2Sth,  1661,— T  sant  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink),  of  which  t 
hnd  nerer  drunk  bsfDrc.**    Two  yean  later  it  was  so  rare  a  commodity  in 
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England,  that  the  English  East-India  Company  bought  2  lbs.  2  oz.  of  it,  as 
a  present  for  his  mi^esty.  In  1666  it  was  sold  in  London  for  sixty  shillings 
a  pound.  Fnnn  that  date  the  consumption  has  gone  on  increasing  from 
£,000  lbs.  to  50,000,000  lbs. 

1794.  Linn»u8  was  induced  to  think  that  there  were  two  species  of  tea-plant, 
one  of  which  produced  the  black,  and  the  other  the  green  teas ;  but  later  observa- 
tions do  not  confirm  this.  When  the  leaTes  of  blaok  and  green  tea  are  expanded 
by  hot  water,  and  exandned  by  the  botaaisty  though  a  diffiarence  of  character 
is  perodved,  yet  .this  is  not  suflQdent  to  authorise  considering  them  as  distinct 
species.  The  tea-tree  flourishes  best  in  temperate  regions ;  in  China  it  is  in- 
digenous. The  part  of  China  where  the  best  tea  Ss  cultivated,  is  called  by  us 
the  **  tea  country."  The  oulUvatkm  of  the  plant  requires  great  care.  It  is 
raised  chiefly  on  the  sides  of  hills ;  and,  in  oidtr  to  inoreaae  the  quantity  and 
improTC  the  quality  of  the  leaves,  the  shrub  is- pruned,  so  as  not  to  exceed  tho 
hi^ht  of  from  two  to  three  fiset,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vine  is  treated 

■  in  France.  They  pluck  the  leaves,  one  selecUng  them  according  to  the  kinds  of 
tea  required ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  tedioosaess  of  the  ^operation,  each 
labourer  is  able  to  gather  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  a  day.  When  the 
trees  attain  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  the  produce  becomes  so  inferior  that 
they  are  removed  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  succession,  or  they  are  cut  down  to 
allow  of  numerous  young  shoots.  Teas  of  the  finest  flavour  consist  of  the 
youngest  leaves ;  and  as  these  are  gathered  at  lour  dififorent  periods  of  the 
year,  tne  younger  the  leaves  the  higher  flavoured  the  tes,  and  the  scarcer,  and 
consequently  the  dearer,  the  artide. 

1795.  The  various  names  by  which  teas  are  sold  in  the  British  market  are 
corruptions  of  Chinese  words.  There  are  about  a  dozen  different  kinds ;  but 
the  principal  are  Bohea^  Congou,  and  Souchong,  and  signify,  respectively,  in- 
ferior, middling,  and  superior.  Teas  are  often  perfumed  and  flavoured  with 
the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  plants  grown  on  purpose.  Different  tea-farms 
in  China  produce  teas  of  various  qualities,  raised  by  skilful  cultivation  on  various 
soils. 

1796.  Tea,  when  chemically  analyzed,  is  found  to  contain  woody  fibre, 
mucilage,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle,  or  timnin,  a 
narcotic  principle,  which  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  a  peculiar  aroma.  The 
tannin  is  shown  by  its  striking  a  black  colour  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  dark  sUun  which  is  always  formed  when  tea  is  spilt  upon 
buff-coloured  cottons  dyed  with  iron.  A  constituent  called  Tkeine  has  also 
been  discovered  in  tea,  supposed  to  bo  identical  with  Caffeine,  one  of  tho 
constituents  of  coffee.  Liebig  says,  "  Theine  yields,  in  certain  processes  of 
decomposition,  a  series  of  most  remarkable  products,  which  have  much  analogy 
with  those  derived  from  uric  acid  in  similar  circumstances.  .  .  .  The  infusion 
of  tea  differs  from  that  of  coffee,  by  containing  iron  and  manganese.  .  .  .  Wo 
have  in  tea,  of  many  kinds,  a  beverage  which  contains  the  active  constituents 
4>f  the  most  powerful  mineral  springs,  and,  however  small  the  amount  oliion 
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may  be  which  we  daily  take  in  this  form,  it  camiot  be  destitute  of  influence  on 
the  vital  processes." 

1797.  Chinese  tea  has  frequently  been  adulterated  in  this  country,  by  the 
admixture  of  the  dried  leaves  of  certain  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  sloe,  white 
thorn,  ash,  elder,  and  some  others,  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.; 
such  as  the  leaves  of  the  speedwell,  wild  germander,  black  currants,  syringa, 
purple-spiked  willow-herb,  sweet-brier,  and  cherry-tree.  Somo  of  these  are 
harmless,  others  are  to  a  certain  degree  poisonous ;  as,  for  example,  are  the 
leaves  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  plum  and  cherry  tribe,  to  which  the  sloe 
belongs.  Adulteration  by  means  of  these  leaves  is  by  no  means  a  new  species 
of  fraud ;  and  several  acts  of  parliament,  from  the  time  of  George  II.,  have 
been  passed,  specifying  severe  penalties  against  those  guilty  of  the  offence, 
which,  notwithstanding  numerous  convictions,  continues  to  the  present  time. 

179S.  In  the  purchase  of  tea,  that  should  be  chosen  which  possesses  an 
agreeable  odour  and  is  as  whole  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  loaf  may  be  easily 
examined.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  it  has  not  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  which  destroys  its  flavour. 

1799.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  command,  to  enumerate 
the. various  modes  adopted  in  different  countries  for  "making  coffee  '"  that  isj 
the  phrase  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  complete  preparation  of  this 
delicious  beverage  for  drinking.  For  performing  this  operation,  such  recipes 
or  methods  as  we  have  found  most  practical  will  be  inserted  in  their  proper 
place ;  but  the  following  facts  connected  with  coffee  will  be  found  highljf 
interesting. 

1800.  The  introduction  of  coffee  into  this  country  is  comparatively  of  recent 
date.  We  are  assured  by  Bruce  that  the  coffee-tree  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  bc^  cultivated  in  that  countiy  from  time  immemorial. 

1801.  It  appears  that  coffee  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Daniel 
Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  whose  servant^  Pasqua,  a  Greek,  understood  the 
manner  of  roasting  it.  This  servant,  under  the  patronage  of  Edwards,  estab- 
lished the  first  coffee-house  in  London,  in  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 
Coffee  was  then  sold  at  four  or  five  guineas  a  pound,  and  a  duty  was  scon 
afterwards  laid  upon  it  of  fourpence  a  gallon,  when  made  into  a  beverage.  In 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  however,  this  berry,  unknown  originally  as  an 
article  of  food,  except  to  some  savage  tribes  on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  has 
made  its  way  through  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Mahommedans  of  all 
ranks  drink  coffee  twice  a  day ;  it  is  in  universal  request  in  Franco ;  and  the 
demand  for  it  throughout  the  British  isles  is  daily  increasing,  the  more  espe- 
cially since  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  mechanical  contrivances  for 
roasting  and  grinding  the  beny  and  preparing  the  beverage. 

1802.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  coffee  the  Arabian  is  considered  the  best.  XI 
is  grown  chiefly  in  the  districts  ol  Aden  and  Mocha ;  whence  the  name  of  oiir 
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Mocha  ooffoe.  Hooha  coffee  has  a  mailer  and  rounder  bean  than  any  other, 
and  likewise  a  more  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  The  next  in  reputation  and 
quality  is  the  Java  and  Ceylon  coffee,  and  then  the  coffees  of  Bourbon  and 
Martinique,  and  that  of  Berbice,  a  district  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 
The  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo  coffees  are  less  esteemed. 

1803.  A  oonsiderable  change  takes  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituents 
'of  coffee  by  the  a|^lication  of  heat  in  roastingit.    Independently  of  one  of  the 

objects  of  roasting,  namely,  that  of  destroying  its  toughness  and  rendering  it 
easily  ground,  its  tannin  and  other  principles  ara  rendered,  partly  soluble  in 
water ;  and  it  is  to  the  tannin  that  the  brown  oolour  of  the  decoction  of  coffee 
is  owing.  An  aromatic  flavour  is  likewise  developed  during  torreiaction,  which 
is  not  perceived  in  the  raw  berry,  and  whidh  is  not  pix>duced  in  the  greatest 
p^ection  until  the  heat  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  temperature ;  but, 
if  the  heat  be  increased  beyond  this,  the  flavour  is  again  dissipated,  and  little 
remains  but  a  bitter  and  astringent  matter  with  eaibon. 

1804.  The  roasting  of  ooffise  in  the  best  manner  requires  great  nicety,  and 
much  of  the  qualities  of  the  beverage  depends  upon  the  operation.  The 
roasting  of  coffee  for  the  dealers  in  London  ,aind  Paris  has  now  become  a 
separate  branch  of  business,  and  some  of  the  raasten  perform  the  operation 
on  a  great  scale,  with  considerable  skill.  Boasted  ooflbe  loses  from  20  to  SO 
per  cent,  by  sufficient  roasting,  and  the  powder  tofllHV  .muoh  by  exposure  to 
the  air ;  but, 'While  raw,  it  not  only  does  not  lose  its  flavoor  fyt  a  year  or  two, 
but  improves  by  keephig.  If  a  cup  of  the  beat  eoifee  be  plaoed  upon  a  table 
boiling  hot,  it  will  fill  the  room  with  its  fragrance ;  but  the  cofifee,  when 
warmed  again  after  being  cold,  will  be  found  to  have  lost  most  of  its  flavour. 

1805.  To  have  coffee  in  perfection,  it  should  be  roasted  and  ground  just 
before  it  is  used,  and  more  should  not  be  ground  at  a  time  than  is  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  grind  more,  it  should  be  kept  closed 
from  tho  air.  Coffee  readily  imbibes  exhalations  from  other  substances^  and 
thus  often  acquires  a  bad  flavour :  brown  sugar  placed  near  it  will  communicate 
a  disagreeable  flavour.  It  is  stated  that  the  coffee  in  the  West  Indies  has 
often  been  injured  by  being  laid  in  rooms  near  the  sugar-works,  or  where  rum 
is  distilled  ;  and  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by  bringing  over  coffee  in 
the  same  ships  with  rum  and  sn<^r.  Dr.  Moseley  mentions  that  a  few  bags 
of  pepper,  on  board  a  ship  from  India,  spoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  coffee. 

1806.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  coffee  used  in  making  the  decoction, 
much  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  The  greatest  and  most 
common  fault  in  English  coffee  is  the  too  small  quantity  of  the  ingredient. 
Count  Rumford  says  that  to  make  good  coffeee  for  drinking  after  dinner,  a 
pound  of  good  Mocha  coffee,  which,  when  roasted  and  ground,  weighs  only 
thii-teen  ounces,  serves  to  make  fifby-six  full  cups,  or  a  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  to  a  coffee-cup  of  moderate  size. 


R  E  C  I  P  E  S, 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

TO    MAKB    CHOCOIiATB. 

1807.  Ikgbxbients.— Allow  i  oz.  of  chocolate  to  each  person; 
to  eyery  oz.  allow  i  pint  of  water,  i  pint  of  milk. 

Mode, — ^Make  the  milk-and-water  hot;  scrape  the  chocolate 
into  it,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  and  quickly  until  the 
chocolate  is  dissolyed ;  hring  it  to  the  boiling-point,  stir  it  well, 
and  serve  directly  with  white  sugar.  Chocolate  prepared  with 
in  a  mill,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  made  by  putting  in  the 
scraped  chocolate,  pouring  oyer  it  the  boiling  milk-and-water, 
and  milling  it  oyer  the  £jre  until  hot  and  frothy. 

Sufficient — Allow  i  oz.  of  cake  chocolate  to  each  person. 


MILL, 


Chocolatb  asd  Coooa. — Both  these  preparations  are  made  itom  the  seeds  or  beans 
of  the  cacao«tree,  wluoh  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  Sonth  America.  The  Si)anish,  and 
the  proper  name,  it  caoao,  not  eoooa,  as  it  is  generally  spelt.  From-  this  mistake,  the 
tree  trom  which  iha  berenige  is  pfocured  has  been  often-  confounded  with  the  palm  that 
produces  the  edible cocoa^nnts,  which  are  the  prodnce  of  the  coooa'taree  (Cocos  nuc^era), 
whereas  the  tree  fimn  which  ohoooli^  is  proeored  is  very  different  (the  Tkeobroma  eaeaoS , 
The  cocoa-tree  was  ooltiyated  by  the  abonginal  inhabitants  of  South  America,  particularly 
in  Mexico,  where,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  was  reared  by  Montezuma.    It  was  trans- 

Elanted  thence  into  other  dependendes  of  the  Spanish  monarohy  in  1620 ;  uid  it  was  so 
ighly  esteemed  by  Linnnus  as  to  reeeiTO  from  mm  tiie  name  now  conferred  upon  it,  of 
Theobroma,  a  term  derived  from,  the  Greek,  and  signifying  "food /or  god:**  Chocolate 
has  always  been  a  faTourite  beT«rage  among  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  and  was  considered 
here  as  a  fixeat  luxury  when  first  introduced,  after  the  discovery  of  America;  but  tibe  high 
dudes  laid  upon  it,  confined  it  long  almost  entirely  to  the  wealthier  classes.  Before 
it  was  subjected  to  du^,  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  stated  that  cocoa  plantations  were 
numerous  in  Jamaica,  but  that  the  duty  caused  their  almost  entire  nun.  The  removal 
of  this  duty  has  increased  their  cultivation.  (For  engraving  of  cocoa-bean, «««  No.  1816.) 

TO    MAKB    ESSENOS    OF    COFFSE. 

1808.  Ingbedients.— To  eyery  \  lb.  of  ground  coffee  allow  1  small 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  chicory,  3  small  teaoupfols,  or  1  pint,  of  water. 

Mode, — Let  the  coffee  be  freshly  ground^  and,  if  possible,  freshly 
roasted ;  put  it  into  a  percolator,  or  filter,  with  the  chicory,  and 
pour  alotoly  oyer  it  the  aboye  |»roportion  of  boiling  water.  When  it 
has  all  filtered  through,  warm  the  coffee  sufiiciently  to  bring  it  to  the 
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simmering-point,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ;  then'filter  it  a  second 
time,  put  it  into  a  clean  and  dry  bottle,  cork  it  well,  and  it  will  remain 
good  for  seyerol  days.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  essence  are  quite 
sufficient  for  a  breakfast-cupful  of  hot  milk.  This  essence  will  be 
found  particularly  useful  to  those  persons  who  have  to  rise  extremely 
early ;  and  haying  only  the  milk  to  make  boiling,  is  very  easily  and 
quickly  prepared.  When  the  essence  is  bottled,  pour  another  3  tea- 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water  slowly  on  the  grounds,  which,  when  filtered 
through,  will  be  a  very  weak  coffee.  The  next  time  there  is  essence 
to  be  prepared,  make  this  weak  coffee  boiling,  and  pour  it  on  the 
ground  coffee  instead  of  plain  water :  by  this,  means  a  better  coffee 
will  be  obtained*  Never  throw  away  the  grounds  without  haying 
made  use  of  them  in  this  manner ;  and  always  cork  the  bottle  well 
that  contains  this  preparation,  until  the  day  that  it  is  wanted  for 
making  the  fresh  essence. 

TtVne.— To  be  filtered  onoe,  then  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and 
filtered  again. 

Average  cost,  with  coffee  at  U,  Sd,  per  lb.,  6d, 

St^ient—AHow  2  tablespoonfuls  for  a  breakfast-cupful  of  hot  milk. 

TO   BOAST   GOFTIBB. 
(A  Frendi  Bicipe,) 

1809.  It  being  an  acknowledged  fact  that  French  coffee  is  decidedly  superior 
to  that  made  in  England,  and  as  the  roasting  of  the  berry  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  flavour  of  the  preparation,  it  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to 
know  how  they  manage  these  things  in  France.  In  Paris,  there  are  two  houses 
justly  celebrated  for  the  flavour  of  their  coffee, — La  Maison  Corcellet  and 
La  Maison  Royerde  ChaHres;  and  to  obtain  this  flavour,  before  roasting  they 
add  to  every  3  lbs.  of  coffee  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  ot  a  nut,  and  a  dessert- 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar:  it  is  then  roasted  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
addition  of  the  butter  and  sugar  develops  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  berry ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  quality  ot  the  butter  must  be  0.  the 
very  best  description. 

TO   MAKE    COFFEE. 

1810.  Iis^GEEDi£NTS.^Allow  i  oz.,  or  1  tablcspoonful,  of  ground 
coffee  to  each  person ;  to  every  oz.  of  coffee  allow  i  pint  of  water. 

3Iode. — To  make  coffee  good,  it  should  never  he  boiled,  but  the  boil- 
ing water  merely  poured  on  it,  the  same  as  for  tea.  The  coffee  should 
always  be  purchased  in  the  berry,— if  possible,  freshly  roasted ;  and  it 
should  never  be  ground  long  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  There  are 
Tery  many  new  kinds  of  coffee-pots,  but  the  method  of  making  the 
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coffee  is  nearly  always  the  same ;  namely,  pouring  the  boiling?  water 

on  the  powder,  and  allowing  it  to  filter  through.    Our  illustration 

shows  one  of  Loysel's  Hydrostatic  Urns,  which  are  admirably  adapted 

for  making  good  and  clear  coffee, which  should  be  made  in  the  following, 

manner:— Warm  the  urn  with  boiling  water,  remove  tKe  lid  and 

movable  Elter,  and  place  the  ground 

coffee  at  the  bottom  of  the  urn.   Put 

the  movable   filter  over  this,  and 

screw  the  lid,  inverted,  tightly  on 

the  end  of  the  centre  pipe..  Pour 

into   the  inverted   lid   the   above 

proportion   of   boiling  water,   and 

when  all  the  water  so  poured  has 

disappeared  from  the  funnel,  and 

made  its  way  down  the  centre  pipe 

and  up  again  through  the  ground 

coffee  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  un-  wxbbl'b  htdbostaho  uwr. 

screw  the  lid  and  cover  the  urn.  Pour  back  direct  into  the  urn,  720^ 
through  the  funnel,  one,  two,  or  three  cups,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  percolater,  in  order  to  make  the  infusion  of  uniform  strength ; 
the  contents  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  and  should  run  from  the  tap 
strong,  hot,  and  clear.  The  coffee  made  in  these  urns  generally  turns 
out  very  good,  and  there  is  but  one  objection  to  them, — the  coffee 
runs  rather  slowly  from  the  tap.  This  is  of  no  consequence  where 
there  is  a  small  party,  but  tedious  where  there  are  many  persons  to 
provide  for.  A  remedy  for  this  objection  may  be  suggested;  namely, 
to  make  the  coffee  very  strong,  so  that  not  more  than  J  of  a  cup  would 
be  required,  as  the  rest  would  be  filled  up  with  milk.  Making  cofiee 
in  filters  or  percolaters  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  isinglass, 
white  of  egg,  and  various  other  preparations  to  xdear  it.  Coffee  should 
always  be  served  very  hot,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  vessel  in  which 
it  is  made,  as  pouring  it  from  one  pot  to  another  cools,  and  conse- 
quently spoils  it.  Many  persons  may  think  that  the  proportion  of 
water  we  have  given  for  each  oz.  of  coffee  is  rather  small ;  it  is  so, 
and  the  coffee  produced  from  it  will  be  very  strong ;  i  of  a  cup  will 
be  found  quite  sufficient,  which  should  be  filled  with  nice  hot  milk, 
or  milk  and  cream  mixed.  This  is  the  cafi  au  lait  for  which  our 
neighbours  over  the  Channel  are  so  justly  celebrated.  Should  the 
ordinary  method  of  making  coffee  be  preferred,  use  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  and,  in  pouring  it  into  the  cups,  put  in  more  coffee  and 
less  milk. 

Sufficient, — For  very  good  coffee,  allow  i  oz.,  or  1  table-spoonful, 
to  each  person. 


A   TBBT   BnCPLZ   UJtTHOS    OP   XiXXBd   CWFFXIL 
iSiiw  IiraRXDiKm.— Allow  I  oe.,  or  I  tableapoonfol,  of  coffee  to 
eftcb  peiMHi ;  to  eray  oi.  allow  i  pmt  of  v&ter. 

JKbtfo.— Have  a  nnall  iron  ring  made  to  fit  the  top  of  fh«  ooflbe-pot 
inside,  and  to  tMs  ring  ww  a  small  mnilin  bag  (the  muslin  for  the 
purpose  mtut  not  be  too  thin).  Fit  the'  bag  into  the  pot,  ponr  some 
boiling  water  in  ilv  and,  irtien  the  pot  is  well  warmed,  put  the  gronnd 
eoffee  into  the  bag  t  P*""  *>**'  ^  modi  bailing  water  as  is  required, 
ellMe  the  lid,  and,  when  lAl  the  water  has  Altered  throngfi,  remove 
the  bag,  and  send  the  oofibe  to  table,  w»Wnf  it  in  this  manner  pre- 
vents the  neoeasit;  of  powing  the  ooflbe  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
whioh  oools  and  spoSs  It.  The  water  dumld  be  ponred  im  the  oo^e 
fradnallT,  so  that  the  infusion  may  be  stronger;  and  Ijie  bag  mnst  be 
well  made,  Uiat  none  of  the  grounds  may  esoape  tiuongfa  the  seams, 
^  and  so  make  the  ooflbe  tUok  and  mnddy. 

Si{^et«n&— Allow  1  tablaspoonfol,  or  |  os.,  to  each 


hen,  01  Had,  wliloh  to  inalMiiil  In  •  bmr  ol  *ni  tdaai,  nhen 

-,  ,,     lip*  rrimtiHiiii  »  thoij.  Vm  iwfliin  hum  tm  pnpand  by  ei- 

'  jKm/^    podna  UieiB  to  tlu  nm  fiir  kf*«d«t,Ui>tfliapa^ia^fmiunt 

W^       HidtGra«alt*itn»sMi(liiliHuimMiin.  Tbe; mOien gndotdlT 

^^*^       dried  for  ■boatttareaw«€jii,ud  pot  into  ft  mOl  to  lepuAl*  the  htut 

•Mnam.  from  tbe  lead. 

CAFE!   ATT   I.AIT. 

i8i9.  This  is  morely  very  strong  oaffeo  added  to  a  la^e  pro- 
portion of  good  hot  milk;  abont  6  tablespoonfols  of  atrcoig  coffee 
being  qnito  snfSoient  &r  a  breakEast-eapfnl  of  mUk.  Of  the  essence 
Ko.  isoa,  whioh  answers  admirably  for  eafi  ou  bit,  so  much  would 
not  be  required.  This  preparation  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  weak 
watery  coffee  bo  often  served  at  English  tables.  A  littlo  cream  mixed 
with  the  milk,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  depended  on  for  riohnesa,  im- 
prorea  the  taste  of  the  coffee,  as  also  the  richtiCM  of  the  beverage. 

Sufficient. — S  tablespoonfnls  of  strong  aaSee,  or  2  tableapoonfnls  of 
the  essenoe,  to  a  breakfiut-copfol  of  milk. 

Til  AID  Coran.— Itiilni^iqiId*b<g,tlutthaia>BdiluTBHndwUh(Rt«kiioir. 
ledgB  of  tea  and  oofSai  ud  dulr  experionofl  leacbc*  xa  (Lat,  iuid«r  oertabi  oiroDm* 
(toni^,  tW  mi^  Iw  dlRMSHdwlth  wttbool  dinjhulau  M  tke  mntto  srinil  1^^ 
bat  it  li  u  oTor,  oerUliil/,  to  eoiuilDd*  from  lliii  tkat  tkaj  m^  ba  ilMcMkH  dimoaecl 
mill  in  lefowHM  ti>  tlub  aOiMtaj  snd  It  la  a  qnMtioa  wbatur.  If  n  bad  no  tea  ud 
■uxoSta,  the  pmaUr  fauUBiitiRnld  not  iMklbriiiiddiBonrbmeaBaaf  ndaeiug 
tli*m.    BeleBoe,WUDh  aooDHa  HI  of  taniniih  Id  Ihenreipeoti^wOllina,  intbe  flnt 
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plaoa,  to  Meertain  wbethor  it  depend*  on  aensnal  and  tinfol  iaeHnatJons  merely,  that 
every  people  of  the  g^obe  have  appropriated  some  sach  means  of  aotine  on  the  nervous 
life,  firom  the  shore  of  the  Faoifio,  where  the  Indian  retiree  from  life  lor  daf  s  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  bliss  of  intoxication  with  koko.  to  the  Arotio  regions,  where  Kamtschat- 
dales  and  Eoriakes  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage  from  a  pmsonons  mushroom.  We 
think  it,  on  the  contrary,  highly  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  the  instinct  of  man, 
feeling  certain  blanks,  certain  wants  of  the  intensified  life  of  our  times,  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  or  filled  up  by  mere  qoantity,  has  disoovered,  in  these  products  of  vegetable  life 
the  true  means  of  givmg  to  hia  food  the  desired  and  necessary  quality. 

CAFE    JSOUSL 

1813.  This  is  nsually  handed  round  after  dinner,  and  should  bo 
drunk  well  sweetened,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  brandy  or  liqueurs, 
which  may  be  added  or  not  at  pleasure.  The  coffee  should  be  made 
very  strong,  and  served  in  very  small  cups,  but  never  mixed  with 
milk  or  cream.  Caf§  noir  may  be  made  of  the  essence  of  coffee 
No.  1808,  by  pouring  a  tablespoonful  into  each  oup,  and  filling  it  up 
with  boiling  water.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  expeditious  manner 
of  preparing  coffee  for  a  large  party,  but  the  essence  for  it  must  be 
made  very  good,  and  kept  well  corked  until  required  for  use. 

TO    MAKE    TEA. 

iBi4'  There  is  very  little  art  in  making  good  tea ;  if  the  water  is 
boiling,  and  there  is  no  sparing  of  the  fragrant  leaf,  the  beverage  will 
almost  invariably  be  good.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  allowing  a 
teaspoonful  to  each  person,  and  one  over,  is  still  practised.  Warm 
the  teapot  with  boiling  water ;  let  it  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes 
for  the  vessel  to  become  thoroughly  hot,  then  pour  it  away.  Put 
in  the  tea,  pour  in  from  i  to  |  pint  of  hoiling  water,  close  the  lid, 
and  let  it  stand  for  the  tea  to  draw  from  5  to  10  minutes ;  then  fill 
up  the  pot  with  water.  The  tea  will  be  quite  spoiled  unless  made  with 
water  that  is  actually  hoiling ^  as  the  leaves  will  not  open,  and  the 
fiavour  not  be  extracted  from  them ;  the  beverage  will  consequently 
be  colourless  and  tasteless, — in  fact,  nothing  but  tepid  water.  Whcro 
there  is  a  very  large  party  to  make  tea  for,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  two  teapots  instead  of  putting  a  large  quantity  of  tea  into  one 
pot ;  the  tea,  besides,  will  go  farther*  When  the  Lifusion  has  been 
once  completed,  the  addition  of  fresh  tea  adds  very  little  to  the 
strength ;  so,  when  more  is  required,  have  the  pot  emptied  of  the  old 
leaves,  scalded,  and  fresh  tea  made  in  the  usual  manner.  Economiste 
say  that  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  added  before  the  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  the  tea,  assist  to  draw  out  the  goodness:  if  the 
water  is  very  hard,  perhaps  it  is  a  good  plan,  as  the  soda  softens  it ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  use  this  ingredient  sparingly,  as  it  is  liable 
to  give  the  tea  a  soapy  taste  if  added  in  too  large  a  quantity.    For 
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mixed  tea,  the  vnutl  propoition  !■  four  •poonfola  Ot  black  to  one  of 
gieen;  mote  of  the  Utter  wlien  the  tlaToni' is  Teiymnoh  liked;  bat 
Bttouff  green  tea  ia  highly  pemioioiu,  and  ehonld  never  be  partaken  of 
too  freely. 

Timi,--i  minutea  to  warm  the  teapot,  E  to  10 
minntea  to  draw  the  streu^  from  the  tea. 
Sufficient.— Aiiow  1  teaapoonfnl  to  each  penon, 
J  and  one  over. 


AIT  xxomUiKKT  BUBSTrnmi  Tou  arnK.  ou  obeam 

IB    TEA   OB   OOPPBSL 

iB)5.  IiraBXSiXHn. — Allow  1  new-laid entoereryla^n breakfast- 
OQpful  of  tea  or  coffee. 

Mode.— Beat  up  the  whole  of  the  egg  in  a  bailii,  pat  it  into  a  onp 
(or  a  portion  of  it,  if  tlie  oup  be  imall},  and  ponr  over  it  tlie  tea  or 
coffee  verr  hot.  These  ihoold  be  added  very  gradoally,  and  Btirced  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  the  egg  bom  onrillinK.  In  point  ot  nourish- 
nent,  both  theie  beverBgea  aie  much  improved  by  this  addition. 

Sufficient.— Allow  1  egg  to  every  large  breakfast onpful  of  tea  or 

TO   MAKE   COCOA. 

iSi6.  InaBESiEHTB.— Allow  2  teaspoonfnla  of  the  prepared  cocoa  to 

1  breakfast-cap  i  boiling  milk  and  Iwilii^  water. 

Mode.— 2at  ib.9  oocoa  into  a  breakfost-eup,  pout  over  it  enffldent 

eold  milk  to  make  it  into  a  smootb  poate; 

then  add  equal  qnantitiei  of  boiling  milk  and 

I  boiling  water,  and  atir  all  well  together.    Care 

mnat  be  tokea  not  to  allow  the  milk  to  get 

bomtt  OS  it  will  eatirely  spoil  tbe  Uavonc  of  tbe 

[   preparation.   The  above  directions  are  osnally 

given  for  making  the  prepared  coooa.  The  rocK 

looa,  or  that  bought  in  a  solid  piece,  should  be 

raped,  and  made  in  the  same  mannei,  taking 

ire  to  rub  down  all  the  lams§  before  the  boil- 

g  liquid  is  added. 
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SHfficient^2  teaspoonfuls  of  prepared  cocoa  for  1  breakfast-cup, 
or  i  oz..  of  the  rock  cocoa  for  the  same  quantity. 

COWSIilP   WINE. 

1817*  iNOBEDiKirrs.— To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  3  lbs.  of  lump 
sugar,  the  rind  of  2  lemons,  the  juice  of  1,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
1  Seville  orange,  1  gallon  of  cowslip  pips.  To  every  4}  gallons  of 
wine  allew  1  bottle  of  brandy. 

Mode.^-BoH  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  i  hour,  carefully 
removing  all  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Pour  this  boiling  liquor  on  the 
orange  and  lemon-rinds,  and  the  juice,  which  should  be  strained  ; 
when  milk- warm,  add  the  cowslip  pips  or  flowers,  picked  from  the 
stalks  and  seeds ;  and  to  9  gallons  of  wine  3  tablespoonf  uls  of  good 
fresh  brewers'  yeast.  Let  it  ferment  3  or  4  days;  then  put  all 
together  in  a  cask  with  the  brandy,  and  let  it  remain  for  2  months, 
when  bottle  it  ojQ^for  use. 

Time.— To  be  boiled  i  hour ;  to  ferment  3  or  4  days ;  to  remain  in 
the  cask  2  months. 

Average  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cowslips,  which  may  be  picked  in  the 
fields,  25.  9d,  per  gallon. 

Seasonable.'^'M.akQ  this  in  April  or  May. 

EIiDEB   WIITE. 

1818.  iNGBESiEirrs.— To  every  3  gallons  of  water  allow  1  peck  of 
elderberries ;  to  every  gallci».  of  juice  allow  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  i  oz.  of 
ground  ginger,  6  cloves,  1  lb.  of  good  Turkey  raisins ;  \  pint  of  brandy 
to  every  gallon  of  wine.  To  every  9  gallons  of  wine  3  or  4  tablespoon* 
f  uls  of  fresh  brewer's  yeast. 

Jtfbcfo.— Pour  the  water,  quite  boiling,  on  the  elderberries,  which 
should  be  picked  from  the  stalks,  and  let  these  stand  covered  for 
24  hours ;  then  strain  the  whole  through  a  sieve  or  bag,  breaking  the 
fruit  to  express  all  the  juice  from  it.  Measure  the  liquor,  and  to 
every  gallon  allow  the  above  proportion  of  sugar.  Boil  the  juice  and 
sugar  with  the  ginger,  doves,  and  raisins  for  1  hour,  skimming  the 
liquor  the  whole  time ;  let  it  stand  until  milk- warm,  then  put  it  into  a 
clean  dry  cask,  with  3  or  4  tablespo6nfuls  of  good  fresh  yeast  to  every 
9  gallons  of  wine.  Let  it  ferment  for  about  a  fortnight ;  then  add  the 
brandy,  bung  up  the  cask,  and  let  it  stand  some  months  before  it  is 
bottled,  when  it  will  be  found  excellent.  A  bunch  of  hops  suspended 
to  a  string  from  the  bung,  some  persons  say,  will  preserve  the  wine 
good  for  several  years.  Elder  wine  is  usually  mulled,  and  served 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

3l 
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Tme.'—To  stand  ooTered  24  hours ;  to  be  boiled  1  hoar 
Average  cost,  when  made  at  home,  8a.  9d,  per  gallon. 
Sea8onable,'-''KBke  this  in  September. 

Eldzb-bbbbt  Wim.— The  elder-lMnj  ia  TreU  adapted  for  the  production  of  wine ; 

its  jnioe  contains  a  oonsideraUe  ponkm  of  the  principle 
necesaaiy  for  a  yigoroaa  fenaMntatioHB,  a«d  its  Deaobfol 
oolonr  comrnnnioatee  a  rich  tint  to  the  wine  made  from 
it.  It  ia,  how«ver,.d^ciaxtin  ■weetoeaa,  and  timrefore 
demands  an  addition  of  sugar.  It  is  one  of  the  Ycxy  best 
of  the  gennine  <dd  Bng^sh  wines ;  aada<»ipofitnraUed» 
just  prerioos  to  retinng  to  hed  on  »  wint«rnight«  is  a 
thing  to  be  "  ran  for/'  as  Cobbett  wooJdsay :  &is.not, 
however,  agreeable  to  engftutBt 

1819.  lN0BEDiBimu— To  9  galkms  of  water  aUow  iT  Hxr.  of  loaf 
angar,  9  lemons,  12  oz.  of  braised  ginger,  8  tdidespoonfiils  of  yeast, 
2  lbs.  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  1  pint  of  l«andy. 

Mode.— BoU.  together  for  1  honr  in  8  copper  (let  it  prsYionsly  be 
well  scoured  and  beautlfally  dean)  the  water,  sogar,  lemon-rinds, 
and  bniised  ginger;  remove  eyery  iHtrtide  of  sonm  as  it  rises,  and 
when  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  boiled,  put  itlnto  a  large  tub  or  pan, 
as  it  must  not  remain  in  the  copper.  Wtm  searlr  cold,  add  the 
yeast,  which  must  be  thick  and  very  fresh,  and,  Ifiid  neadrcbiy,  put  all 
in  a  dry  cask  with  the  strained  lemon-juioe  and  topped  raisins.  Stir 
the  wine  every  day  for  a  fortnight ;  then  add  the  brandy,  stop  the 
cask  down  by  degrees,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  fit  ^0  bottle. 

Average  cost,  2tf.  per  gallon.    Sufficient  to  make  9  gallons  of  wine. 

Seasonable. — ^The  best  time  for  making  this  wine  is  either  in  March 
or  September. 

Note, — Wine  made  early  in  March  will  be  fit  to  bottle  in  JunSi 

GOOSEBUBBT   VINEaAB. 
(An  ExcdUfd  Recipe.) 

1820.  Ingbesisnts.— 2  pecks  of  crystal  gooseberries,  6  gallons  of 
water,  12  lbs.  of  foots  sugar  of  the  coarsest  brown  quality. 

Mode, — Mash  the  gooseberries  (which  should  be  quite  ripe)  in  a  tult 
with  a  mallet ;  put  to  them  the  water  nearly  milk- warm ;  let  this 
stand  24  hours ;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  the  sugar  to 
it ;  mix  it  well,  and  tun  it.  These  proportions  are  for  a  9-gallon  cask ; 
and  if  it  be  not  quite  full,  more  water  must  be  added*  Let  the  mix- 
ture be  stirred  from  the  bottom  of  the  cask  two  or  three  times  daily 
for  three  or  four  days,  to  assist  the  melting  of  the  sugar ;  then  paste 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  over  the  bunghole,  and  set  the  cask  in  a  warm 
place,  hut  not  in  the  sun ;  any  comer  of  a  warm  kitohaOr  is  the  best 
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fiititatioxi  far  it.  The  following  spring  it  should  be  drawn  oJQ^  into 
stone  bottles,  and  the  vinegar  will  be  fit  for  use  twelve  months  alter  it 
is  made.  This  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  preparation,  greatly 
superior  to  much  that  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Uie  best  white  wine 
vinegar.  Many  years'  experience  has  proved  that  pickle  made  with 
this  vinegar  will  keep,  wiien  bought  vinegar  will  not  preserve  the 
ingredients.  The  cost  per  gallon  is  merely  nominal,  especially  to 
those  who  reside  in  the  eountry  and  grow  their  own  gooseberries ; 
the  coarse  sugar  is  then  the  only  ingredient  to  be  purdiased. 

Time.— To  renudn  in  the  cask  9  months. 

Average  eost^  when  the  gooseberries  have  to  be  purchased.  Is.  per 
gallon ;  when  they  are  grown  at  home,  %d,  per  gallon. 

Seasonable, — Ttaa  should  be  made  the  end  of  June  or  Ac  beginning 
of  July,  when  goosebeniee  are  ripe  and  pkntifaL 

EFFEBVESCnra    GOOSEBEBBT   Vmsm. 

iBai.  iKGEEDiEirrs.— To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  6  lbs.  of  green 
gooseberries,  3  lbs.  of  lump  sugar. 

Mode, — This  wine  shoidd  be  prepared  from  tmripe  gooseberries,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  flavour  which  the  fruit  would  give  to  the  wine 
when  in  a  mature  state.  Its  briskness  depends  more  upon  the  time 
of  bottling  than  upon  tiie  unripe  state  of  the  fruit,  for  effervescing 
wine  can  be  made  from  fruit  that  is  ripe  as  well  as  that  which  is 
unripe.  The  fruit  should  be  selected  when  it  has  nearly  attained  its 
full  growth,  and  consequently  before  it  shows  any  tendency  to  ripen. 
Any  bruised  or  decayed  berries,  and  those  that  are  very  small,  should 
be  rejected.  The  blossom  and  stalk  ends  should  be  removed,  and  the 
fruit  well  bruised  in  a  tub  or  pan,  in  such  quantities  as  to  insure  each 
berry  being  broken  without  crushing  the  seeds.  Pour  the  water 
(which  should  be  warm)  on  the  fruit,  squeeze  and  stir  it  with  the 
hand  until  all  the  pulp  is  removed  from  the  skin  and  seeds,  and 
cover  the  whole  closely  for  24  hours ;  after  whidi,  strain  it  through 
a  coarse  bag,  and  press  it  with  as  much  force  as  can  be  conveniently 
applied,  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  juice  and  liquor  the  fruit  may 
contain.  To  every  40  or  60  lbs.  of  fruit  one  gallon  more  of  hot  water 
may  be  passed  through  the  mare^  or  husks,  in  order  to- obtain  any 
soluble  matter  that  may  remain,  and  be  again  pressed.  The  juice 
should  be  put  into  a  tub  or  pan  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  all  of  it, 
and  the  sugar  added  to  it.  Let  it  be  well  stirred  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  warm  situation ;  keep  it  closely 
covered,  and  let  it  ferment  for  a  day  or  two.  It  must  then  be  drawn 
off  into  clean  casks,  placed  a  little  tm  one  side  for  the  asmn  that 
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arisM  to  be  tluown  out,  knd  the  ouka  kept  filled  With  the  remsmiDg 

"  must,"  that  ahould  h^  reaervcd  for  that  purpose.  When  the  aetiTa 
feTQientatiDii  has  oeascd,  the  caska  should  be  plugged  upright,  again 
filled,  if  neceesarr,  the  bungs  be  put  iu  loosely,  and,  after  a  few  diijii 
when  the  fermentaitian  la  a,  Httla  more  languid  (irhich  may  be  known 
by  the  hissing  noiae  ceasing),  the  bungs  should  ha  driven  in  tight,  Uld 
a  spile-hole  made,  to  give  vent  if  necessary.  About  November  or 
December,  on  a  clear  fine  day,  the  wine  should  be  racked  &om  its 
leea  into  clean  casks,  which  may  be  rinsed  with  brandy.  After  a 
month,  it  should  bo  examined  to  see  if  it  is  sufficiently  clear  for 
bottling ;  if  not,  it  must  be  fined  with  isinglass,  which  may  be  dis- 
Eolrcd  in  some  of  the  wine :  1  at.  will  be  sufficient  far  9  gallona.  la 
March  or  April,  or  when  the  gooseberry  bushes  begin  to  blossom,  the 
wine  must  be  bottled,  in  order  to  insure  its  being-  eSerreGcing. 

Seasonable.— Hake  this  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  before 
the  berries  ripen. 

UIMOir   8YBUF. 

■Saa.  Iksbkdikrtb.— 3  lbs.  of  loaf  sagaz,  2  ^ts  of  water,  1  oe.  of 
oitrio  aoid,  i  drachm  of  essenoe  of  lemon. 
Mode. — Boil  the  sngai  and  water  together  fbi  J  hour,  and  pat  it 

into  a  basin,  where  let  it  remain  till  oold.  Beat  the  eitrio  acid  to  a 
powder,  mis  the  essence  of  lemon  with  it,  then  add  these  two  ingre- 
dients to  the  syrup ;  mix  well,  and  bottle  for  use.  Two  tablespoonfnls 
bf  the  syrup  are  sufficient  for  a  tumbler  of  oold  water,  and  will  he 
found  a  very  refreshing  summer  drink. 
Stifficient—2  tahleepoonfula  of  symp  to  a  tnmhler-ful  of  oold  water. 


1833.  Ikokboixiiib.— To  4}  gaUoos  of  water  allow  the  pulp  of 
SO  lemons,  the  rind  of  25,  16  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  \  oz.  of  iunglass, 

1  bottle  of  brandy. 

Mode. — Peel  and  slice  the  lemons,  but  use  only  the  rind  of  SS  of 
them,  and  put  them  into  the  cold  water.  Let  it  stand  8  or  9  days, 
squeezing  the  lemons  well  erery  day ;  then  strain  the  water  off  and 
put  it  into  a  cask  with  the  sngar.  Let  it  work  some  time,  and  when 
it  has  oeased  working,  pat  in  the  isinglass.  Stop  the  cask  down ;  in 
about  six  months  put  La  the  brandy  and  bottie  the  wine  off. 

SeaionahU.—Tiia  best  time  to  make  this  is  in  January  or  Fehmaty. 
when  lemoni  are  best  and  cheapest. 
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MALT  "WTNE. 

1 8^4.  iKGKEDiEirrB.— 6  gallons  of  water,  28  lbs.  of  sngar,  6  quarts 
of  sweet- wort,  6  quarts  of  tun,  3  lbs.  of  raisins,  I  lb.  of  candy,  1  pint 
of  brandy. 

Mode.—BoH  the  sugar  and  water  together  for  10  minutes ;  skim  it 
well,  and  put  the  liquor  into  a  conyenient-sized  pan  or  tub.  Allow  it 
to  cool ;  then  mix  it  with  the  sweet-wort  and  tun.  Let  it  stand  for 
3  days,  then  put  it  into  a  barrel ;  here  it  will  work  or  ferment  for 
another  three  days  or  more;  then  bung  up  the  cask,  and  keep  it 
undisturbed  for  2  or  3  months.  After  this,  add  the  raisins  (whole), 
the  candy,  and  brandy,  and,  in  6  months'  time,  bottle  the  wine  off. 
Those  who  do  not  brew,  may  procure  the  sweet- wort  and  tun  from 
any  brewer.  Sweet-wort  is  the  liquor  that  leaves  the  mash  of  malt 
before  it  is  boiled  with  the  hops ;  tun  is  the  new  beer  after  the  whole 
of  the  brewing  operation  has  been  completed. 

Time, — To  be  boiled  10  minutes ;  to  stand  3  days  after  mixing ;  to 
ferment  3  days ;  to  remain  in  the  cask  2  months  before  the  raisins  are 
added ;  bottle  6  months  after. 

Seasonab^.—Moke  this  in  March  or  October. 

HOME-MADIS   KOTEATT. 

1835.  I](rGBEDiEi!rTS.~2  oz.  of  bitter  almonds,  1  oz.  of  sweet  ditto, 
1  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  the  rinds  of  3  lemons,  1  quart  of  Irish  whiskey  or 
gin,  1  tablespoonful  of  clarified  honey,  i  pint  of  new  milk. 

Mode.—Blsjicli  and  pound  the  almonds,  and  mix  with  them  the 
sugar,  which  should  also  be  pounded.  Boil  the  milk;  let  it  stand  till 
quite  cold ;  then  mix  all  the  ingredients  together,  and  let  them  remain 
for  10  days,  shaking  them  every  day.  Filter  the  mixture  through 
blotting-paper,  bottle  off  for  use  in  smaU  bottles,  and  seal  the  corks 
down.    This  will  be  found  useful  for  flavouring  many  sweet  dishes. 

Average  cost,  2«.  9d, 

Student  to  make  about  2)  pints  of  Noyeau. 

Seasonahle.-^liiBj  be  made  at  any  time. 

OBANGE   BBANDY. 

{M!xceUent) 

1826.  Ingeedients.— To  every  i  gallon  of  brandy  allow  J  pint  of 
Seville  orange-juice,  Ij  lb.  of  loaf  sugar. 

Mode.-^To  bring  out  the  full  flavour  of  the  orange-peel,  rub  a  few 
lumps  of  the  sugar  on  2  or  3  unpared  oranges,  and  put  these  lumps  to 
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the  rest.  Ulix  the  brandy  with  the  orange-juice,  strained,  the  rinda 
of  6  of  the  oranges  pared  very  thin,  and  the  sugar.  Let  all  stand  in 
a  dosely-ooyered  jar  for  about  8  days,  stirring  it  8  or  4  times  a  day. 
When  dear,  it  should  be  bottled  and  dosely  oorked  for  a  year;  it 
will  then  be  ready  for  use,  bat  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  Thisis 
a  most  excellent  stomaohio  when  taken  pore  in  small  quantities ;  or, 
as  the  strength  of  the  brandy  is  Tery  littie  deteriorated  by  the  otiier 
ingredients,  it  may  be  diluted  with  water* 

Titne,— To  be  stirred  every  day  for  8  days. 

Averoffe  cost^  7<« 

8^fflcierU  to  make  2  quarts.    Seammdbh.-^'MjBkB  tills  in  Mardr. 


A  VBBT  SIMFIiB  AZTD  HAST  KBTHOD    OW   MAKISa   A 
VIUt7  SUFBBIOB  OBAJTOB  WINS. 

i8a7.  iNGBEDisirTg.— 90  Sevilla  oiEangea^  82  Iba.  of  lump  sugar, 
water. 

ilfoefo.— Break  up  the  sugar  into  small  pieces^  and  put  it  intoa  dry, 
sweet  9-gallon  cask,  placed  in  a  cellar  or  other  stoidMnse,  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  kept.  Haye  ready  dose  to  the  oaak  two  large  pans  or 
wooden  keelers,  into  one  of  which  put  the  ped  of  the  oranges  pared 
quite  thin,  and  into  the  other  the  pulp  after  the  juice  has  been 
squeezed  from  it.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  piece  of  double  muslin, 
and  put  it  into  the  cask  with  tiie  sugar.  Then  pour  about  li  gallon 
of  cold  spring  water  on  both  the  peels  and  pulp ;  let  it  stand  for  24 
hours,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  cask ;  add  more  water  to  the  peels 
and  pulp  when  this  is  done,  and  repeat  the  same  process  every  day  for 
a  week :  it  should  take  about  a  week  to  fill  up  tiie  cask.  Be  careful 
to  apportion  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  seven  days,  and 
to  stir  the  contents  of  the  cask  each  day.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
cask  is  full, — that  is,  the  tenth  day  after  the  commencement  of 
making,— the  cask  may  be  securely  bunged  -down.  This  is  a  very 
simple  and  easy  method,  and  the  wine  made  according  to  it  will  be 
pronounced  to  be  most  excellent.  There  is  no  troublesome  boiling, 
and  all  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  cask.  When  the  above  direc- 
tions are  attended  to,  the  wine  cannot  fail  to  be  good.  It  should  be 
bottled  in  8  or  9  months,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  time  of  making.  Ginger  wine  may  be  made  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  only,  with  the  9-gallon  cask  for  ginger  wine,  2  lbs.  of  the 
best  whole  ginger,  bruised,  must  be  put  with  the  sugar.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  tie  the  ginger  loosely  in  a  muslin  bag. 

^Ymc— Altogether,  10  days  to  make  it. 
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Average  cost,  28.  6d,  per  gaUon.    Student  for  9  gallons. 
Seasonable, -^Kske  this  in  Maroh,  and  'bottle  it  the  following 
January, 

BASFBEBBT   VHTEGAB. 

i8a8.  iNGBEDiEirrs.-- To  every  3  pints  of  the  best  vinegar  allow  4} 
pints  of  freshly* gathered  raspberries;  to  each  pint  of  liquor  allow 
1  lb.  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  1  wineglassful  of  brandy. 

Mode.—Let  the  raspberries  be  freshly  gathered ;  pick  them  from  the 
stalks,  and  put  1}  pint  of  them  into  a  stone  jar ;  pour  3  pints  of  the 
best  vinegar  over  them,  and  let  them  remain  for  24  hours;  then 
strain  the  liquor  over  another  li  pint  of  fresh  raspberries.  Let 
them  remain  another  24  hours,  and  the  following  day  repeat  the 
process  for  the  third  time ;  then  drain  off  the  liquor  without  pressing, 
and  pass  it  through  a  jelly-bag*{previously  wetted  with  plain  vinegar), 
into  a  stone  jar.  Add  to  every  pint  of  the  liquor  I  lb.  of  pounded 
loaf  sugar ;  stir  them  together,  and,  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
cover  the  jar ;  set  it  upon  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  removing  the  scum  as  fast  as  it  rises ;  add  to 
each  pint  a  glass  of  brandy,  bottle  it,  and  seal  the  corks.  This  is  an 
excellent -drink  in  cases  of  fevers  and  colds :  it  should  be  diluted  with 
Dold  water,  according  to  the  taste  or  requirement  of  the  patient, 

Ttme,—To  be  boiled  1  hour.    Average  cost.  Is,  per  pint. 

Stifficient  to  make  2  quarts. 

Seasonable, — ^Make  this  in  July  or  August,  whtfL  rasplwrzids  are 
most  plentifoL 


WJJJE. 

iSflg.  Inqkedients.— To  every  6  lbs.  of  rhubarb  pulp  allow  1  gallon 
of  cold  spring  water ;  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  allow  3  lbs.  of  loaf 
sugar,  i  oz.  of  isinglass,  the  rind  of  1  lemon. 

Mode,—Gta.theT  the  rhubarb  about  the  middle  of  May ;  wipe  it  with 
a  wet  cloth,  and,  with 'a  mallet,  bruise  it  in  a  large  wooden  tub  or 
other  convenient  means.  When  reduced  to  a  pulp,  weigh  it,  and  to 
every  5  lbs.  add  1  gallon  of  cold  spring  water ;  let  these  remain  for  3 
days,  stirring  3  or  4  times  a  day ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  press  the 
pulp  through  a  hair  sieve ;  put  the  liquor  into  a  tub,  and  to  every 
gallon  put  3  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar ;  stir  in  the  sugar  until  it  is  quite 
'.dissolved,  and  add  the  lemon-rind ;  let  the  liquor  remain,  and,  in  4, 
6,  or  6  days,  the  fermentation  will  begin  to  subside,  and  a  crust  or 
head  will  be  formed,  which  should  be  skimmed  off,  or  the  liquor 
drawn  from  it,  when  the  crust  begins  to  crack  or  separate.  Put  the 
wine  into  a  cask,  and  if,  after  that,  it  ferments,  rack  it  off  into 
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another  cask,  and  in  a  forfaught  stop  it  down.  If  the  wine  should 
have  lost  any  of  its  oiig^inal  sweetness,  add  a  little  more  loaf  sugar, 
taking  care  that  the  cask  is  fulL  Botde  it  off  in  February  or  March* 
and  in  the  summer  it  should  be  fit  to  drink.  It  will  improve  greatly 
by  keeping ;  and,  should  a  very  brilliant  colour  be  desired,  add  a  little 
currant-juice. 
Seasonahle.^lAake  this  about  the  middle  of  May. 

1830.  Inobboibkt8.^1  lb*  of  raisins,  8  lemons,  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar, 
'2  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

Mode.—Cut  the  peel  of  the  lemons  very  thin,  pour  upon  it  the 
boiling  water,  and,  when  cool,  add  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemons, 
the  sugar,  and  the  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped  very  fine.  Let  it  stand 
4  or  5  days,  stirring  it  every  day ;  then  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag, 
and  bottle  it  for  present  use. 

Time,^4t  or  5  days.    Average  cost.  Is.  9dL 

Suffieiewt  to  make  2  gallons. 

GLABET-OUP* 

1 831 .  IiroREDiXKTS.— -1  bottle  of  claret,  1  bottle  of  soda-water,  about 
i  lb.  of  pounded  ice,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  \  teaspoon- 

ful  of  grated  nutmeg,   1   liqueur-glass  of 
Maraschino,  a  sprig  of  green  borage. 

Mode.—l^iii  all  the  ingredients  into  a 
silver  cup,  regulating  the  proportion  of  ioe 
by  the  state  of  the  weather :  if  very  warm,  a 
larger  quantity  would  be  necessary.  Hand 
the  cup  round  with  a  dean  napkin  passed 
through  one  of  the  handles,  that  the  edge 
cLABBT-cup.  of  ti^e  ^j^p  may  be  wiped  after  each  guest 

has  partaken  of  the  contents  thereof . 
Seasonable  in  summer. 

Clarets.— All  those  wines  called  in  England  clarets  are  the  produce  of  the  conntry 
rouud  Bordeaux,  or  the  Bordelais ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  tncre  is  no  pure  wine  in 
France  known  by  the  name  of  claret,  which  is  a  corruption  of  elairef,  a  term  that  is 
applied  there  to  any  red  or  rose«coloured  wine.  Sound  Bordeaux  are  produced  a 
number  of  wines  of  the  first  quality,  which  pass  under  the  name  simply  of  vina  de  Bor- 
deauXf  or  have  the  designation  of  the  particular  district  where  they  are  made ;  as 
Lafitte,  Latour,  &c.  The  clarets  brought  to  the  English  market  are  frequently  preparetf 
for  it  by  the  wine-growers  by  mixing  together  several  Bordeaux  wines,  or  by  addmg  to 
them  a  portion  of  some  other  wines ;  but  in  France  the  pure  wines  are  carefully  pre- 
served distinct.  The  genuine  wines  of  Bordeaux  are  of  great  variety,  that  part  beinp: 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  France ;  and  the  principal  vineyards  are  those  of 
Medoc,  Palus,  Graves,  and  Blanche,  the  product  of  each  havmg  characters  considerably 
different. 
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OHAMFAGNE-GUP. 

183a.  iKOBESiEirrs.— 1  quart  bottle  of  obampag:ne,  2  bottles  of  soda- 
water,  1  liqueur-glass  of  brandy  or  Cura9oa,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  pow* 
dered  sugar,  1  lb.  of  pounded  ice,  a  sprig  of  green  borage. 

Mode. — ^Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  silver  oup ;  stir  them  together, 
and  serve  the  same  as  olaret-oup  No.  1831.  Should  the  above  pro- 
portion of  sugar  not  be  found  sufficient  to  suit  some  tastes,  increase 
the  quantity.  When  borage  is  not  easily  obtainable,  substitute  for  it 
a  few  slices  of  oucumber-rind. 

Sea8otidble,—^xi\\M!d  for  pic-nics,  balls,  weddings,  and  other  festive 
occasions. 

CHAHVxora.— This,  the  most  oelebrated  of  French  wines,  is  the  prodaee  chiefly  of  the 
province  of  that  name,  and  is  generally  understood  in  England  to  be  a  brisk,  eflfer- 
Tescing,  or  sparkling  white  wine,  of  a  very  fln^flavonr ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the 
varieties  of  this  dass.  There  is  both  red  and  white  champagne,  and  each  of  these  may 
bo  either  still  or  brisk.  There  are  the  sparkling  wines  {moutttum),  and  the  still  wines 
{non-mouuetue).  The  brisk  are  in  general  the  most  highly  esteemed,  or,  at  least,  are  the 
most  popular  in  this  country,  on  account  of  their  delicate  flavour  and  the  agreeable 
pungency  which  they  deriye  firom  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain,  and  to  which  they 
owe  theiir  briskness. 

GINaEB   BEEB. 

1833.  lK6BEi)iBirrs.^2i  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar,  li  oz.  of  bruised  ginger, 
1  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  rind  and  juice  of  2  lemons,  3  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  2  large  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  and  fresh  brewer's  yeast. 

Mode. — ^Peel  the  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice,  strain  it,  and  put  the 
peel  and  juice  into  a  large  earthen  pan,  with  the  bruised  ginger,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  loaf  sugar.  Pour  over  these  ingredients  3  gallons  pf 
boiling  water;  let  it  stand  until  just  warm,  when  add  the  yeast, 
which  should  be  thick  and  perfectly  fresh.  Stir  the  contents  of  the 
pan  well,  and  let  them  remain  near  the  fire  all  night,  covering  the 
pan  over  with  a  doth.  The  next  day  skim  off  the  yeast,  and  pour 
the  liquor  carefully  into  another  vessel,  leaving  the  sediment ;  then 
bottle  immediately,  and  tie  the  corks  down,  and  in  3  days  the  ginger 
beer  will  be  fit  for  use.  For  some  tastes,  the  above  proportion  of  sugar 
may  be  found  rather  too  large,  when  it  may  be  diminished ;  but  the 
beer  will  not  keep  so  long  good. 

Average  cost  for  this  quantity,  2s, ;  or  \d,  per  bottle. 

Sufficient  to  fill  4  dozen  ginger-beer  bottles. 

Seasonable,— 'Tl)A%  i^ould  be  made  during  the  summer  months 

IiEMOiarADE. 

1834.  Ikgeedients.— The  rind  of  2  lemons,  the  juice  of  3  large  or 
4  small  ones,  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  1  quart  of  boiling  water. 
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Jl/bis.— -Rub  some  of  the  angu,  in  Inmpi,  on  2  of  tlie  lemoiu  until 
tliey  have  imbibed  all  the  ^  from  tliem,  and  pot  it  viUi  the  remainder 
of  the  engu  into  a  joK  j  add  the  Umon-jnioe  (bat  no  ^pa),  and  potuc 
over  the  whole  a  qnnt  of  boiling  watet.  Wh«ntlienigaTiadiwelv«d< 
atrun  the'lemonade  thnmghafinei{eTe<«pieoeaf  miuliD,aiidi«lien 
oodl,  it  will  be  nady  for  use.  Tlie  lemonade  will  be  mnoh  improred 
by  faftTing  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  it{  a  little  aheiry  mixad 
with  it,  abe,  make*  this  beverage  moeh  nioor. 

Average  coit,  Zd,  per  qnarb 

arerj  j««r  oBnBoa  ths  denth  of  numy  youtig  women, — that  HOidH,  mpecifdJf  tiuegar,  ars 
prviHilittti  of  obesity,  fiflroi^'l  ^U  doubt,  arUAa  luvD  tbe  efleot  ctf  ^psCrojiDg  obeqity; 
but  Qugr  a^  dpBtrof  heeltn  &nd^eBhn»«,  LnnonadoiB^or  all  adde.th?  moat  harmlesB; 

Im«i^,  to  ivbtdn  I  wu  attiicb«d  by  bcDda  of  friHndflbip,  Krent,  bliDost,  u  thosa  orlora. 
One  an,  vbec  vhe  bsd  far  Bome  tlmA  gmildoUy  atowu  plIo  uid  thin  ^provirmaly  &he  bod 
tt^AitmiotiprnAfi,  Bbo  told  me  in  canddoDCfl,  tbat,  ng  bcryonng  fhfudB  bad  ridicnled 
kBF  lap  b^g  fat,  abfl  bad,  to  counteract  the  ieudeooy,  been  m  tbi-  babit  i«veTr  dajof 
drinltetklueeBluiof  ciiisvri.    Sbediednl  eielilccia  yean  of  age,  Irom  Uie  efFeot  of 
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■635.  IiraHEnixMTB.— To  everr  pint  of  port  wine  allow  1  qnart  of 
boiling  water,  4  lb.  of  Engar,  1  lemon,  grated  imtm%  to  taste. 

Modt.—AM  Qua  bereiage  i*  more  i^aaUy  drank  at  ehUdren's  parties 
than  at  an;  other,  the  wine  need  not  be  tbt;  old  or  eipennTe  for  the 
pnrpose,  a  new  frnity  wine  answering  very  well  toi  it  Pot  the  wine 
bto  a  jng,  rob  some  lumps  of  sugar  (equal  to  J  lb.)  on  the  lemon-rind 
until  all  the  yellow  part  of  the  skin  ia  absorbed,  then  sqneese  the 
juice,  and  strain  it.  Add  the  sugar  and  lemon-jnioe  to  the  port  wine, 
with  the  grated  nntmeg ;  poor  orer  it  the  boUing  water,  oorer  the  Jog, 
and,  when  the  beverage  has  cooled  a  litUe,  it  will  be  fit  for  ase. 
Kegus  may  also  be  made  of  sherry,  or  any  other  sweet  white  wine, 
but  is  mote  nsnally  made  of  port  than  of  any  other  beferege. 

Sit0teient,— Allow  1  pint  of  wine,  with  the  other  ingredients  in 
proportion,  for  a  party  of  9  or  10  ehildren. 

A  PLEJABAirr  DBINK  FOB  WABM  WUATHEB. 

i6;i6.  Inosediehtb. — To  every  1  j  pint  of  good  ale  allow  1  bottle  of 
ginger  beer. 

Mode. — Fortius  beverage  the  gijjgerbeet  most  beinaneffervesoing 
'state,  and  the  beer  not  in  the  least  turned  or  eonr.  Mix  them  toge- 
ther, and  drink  immediately,  The  dranght  is  reA'eshing  and  whole- 
some, as  the  ginger  corrects  the  action  of  the  beer.  It  does  not 
deteriorate  by  standing  a  little,  bat,  of  conrse,  is  better  when  token 
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FOB   A    SUMMEB    DBAUaHT. 

1837.  IiraBEBiBNTS. — The  juice  of  1  lemon,  a  tumbler-ful  of  cold 
water,  pounded  sugar  to  taste,  i  small  teaspoonfol  of  carbonate 
of  soda. 

Mode, — Squeeze  the  juice  &om  the  lemon ;  strain,  and  add  it  to  the 
water,  with  sufficient  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten  the  whole  nicely. 
When  well  mixed,  put  in  the  soda,  stir  well,  and  drink  while  the 
mixture  is  in  an  efTerresoing  state. 

TO   ICUIiIi   WINS. 

1838.  iHeEEDiBNTS.— To  cvery  pint  of  wine  allow  I  large  cupful  oi 
water,  sugar  and  spice  to  taste. 

Mode, — ^In  making  preparations  like  the  above,  ii  is  very  difficult 
to  give  the  exact  proportions  of  ingredients  like  sugar  and  spice, 
as  what  quantity  might  suit  one  person  would  be  to  another  quite 
distastefiiL  Boil  the  spice  iu  the  water  until  the  flavour  is  extracted, 
then  add  liie  wine  and  sugar,  and  bring  the  whole  to  the  boiling-point, 
when  serye  with  strips  of  crisp  dry  toast,  or  wilii  biscuits.  The  spices 
usually  used  for  mulled  wine  are  cloyes,  grated  nutmeg,  and  cin- 
namon or  mace.  Any  kind  of  wine  may  be  mulled,  but  port  and 
claret  are  those  usually  selected  for  the  purpose;  and  the  latter 
requires  a  very  large  proportion  of  sugar.  The  vessel  that  the  wine 
is  boiled  in  must  be  delicately  clean,  and  should  be  kept  exclusively 
for  the  purpose.  Small  tin  warmers  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle, 
which  are  more  suitable  than  saucepans,  as,  if  the  latter  are  not 
scrupulously  clean,  they  will  spoil  the  wine,  by  impiurting  to  it  a  very 
disagreeable  flavour.  These  warmers  should  be  used  for  no  other 
purposes. 

TO  MATTF]  HOT  PUNCH. 

1839.  Ingebdients. — i  pint  of  rum,  i  pint  of  brandy,  i  lb.  of  sugar, 
1  large  lemon,  i  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  1  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Modc-^'Eiuh  the  sugar  over  the  lemon  until  it  has  absorbed  all  the 
yellow  part  of  the  skin,  then  put  the  sugar  into  a  punchbowl ;  add  the 
lemon-juice  (free  from  pips),  and  mix  these  two 
ingredients  well  together.  Pour  over  them  the 
boiling  water,  stir  well  together,  add  the  rum, 
brandy,  and  nutmeg ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  the 
punch  will  be  ready  to  serve.    It  is  very  im-    puwch-bowl  and  la.dlb. 
portant  in  making  good  punch  that  all  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
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incorporated ;  and  to  insure  success,  the  processes  of  mixing  must  be 
diligently  attended  to. 

St^ffUient—AUow  a  quart  for  4  persons ;  but  this  information  must 
be  taken  cum  grano  salts  ;  for  tbe  capacities  of  persons  for  this  kind 
of  beverage  are  generally  supposed  to  vary  considerably. 

'  PxrvcH  is  a  bererag*  made  of  Tsrions  epiritaons  liqaon  or  trine,  hot  water,  the  acid 

iuice  of  fimits,  and  sngar.  It  is  considered  to  be  yeiy  intoxicating  j  bat  this  is  probably 
lecanse  the  spirit  being  partly  sheath^  by  the  mncilaginons  jmce  and  the  sugar,  its 
strength  does  not  appear  to  the  teste  so  great  as  it  really  is.  Fonch,  which  was  almost 
vniversaJly  drunk  among  the  middle  daises  about  fifty  or  sixi^  years  ago,  has  almost 
disappesred  from  our  domestio  tables,  being  superseded  by  wine.  There  are  many 
different  Tarieties  of  punch.  It  is  sometimes  kept  oold  in  bottles,  and  makes  a  most 
agreeable  summer  dnnk.  In  Scotland,  instead  or  the  Madeira  or  uierry  generally  used 
in  its  nuwufacture,  whiskey  is  iubstitated,  and  then  its  insidious  properties  sre  more 
than  ususlly  fslt.  Where  fresh  lemons  eannot  be  had  for  punch  or  smiilar  bcTerages, 
crystallised  citric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon  will  be  Tory  nearly  the 
•ame  thing.  In  the  composition  of  '*  BegratTs  punch,"  champagne,  brandy,  and  venlahle 
MtnUniqiu  are  required :  " Norfolk  nnnoh"  requires  SeTiUe  oranges;  *'  Milk  punch " 
may  be  extemporised  by  adding  a  little  not  milk  tolemonade,  and  then  sferaining  it  through 
•  ^y-bag.  Thai  there  an  *'  Wine  pnndi,*'  **  Tea  punch,"  and  **  French  punch,"  made 
with  lemons,  spirits,  tea,  and  wine,  in  fantsstic  proportions.  But  of  all  the  compounds 
of  these  matenalst  pearhms^  for  a  iummer  drink,  the  Aorth-Jkmerican  "  mint  jnlep^'  is  the 
most  inyiting.  Captain  Miuntyat  c^yes  the  foUowmg  reape  tor  its  preparation :— "  Put 
into  a  tumbler  about  a  dozen  spngs  of  the  tender  shoots  of  mint;  upon  them  put  a 
spoonful  of  white  sugar,  and  eqiul  proportions  of  peach  and  eommon  brandy,  so  as  to 
fill  up  one  third,  or,  pezhaps,  a  little  less ;  then  tske  rasped  or  pounded  io^  uid  fill  up 
the  tumbler.  Bpioures  run  the  lips  of  the  tumbler  with  a  pieoe  <^  firesh  pineepple ;  and 
the  tumbler  itseff  is  yery  often  encrusted  outside  with  stslaotiteB  of  ice.  As  the  ice  melts, 
you  drink."  The  Virginians,  says  Captain  Marryat,  claim  the  merit  of  haring  invented 
this  superb  componnai  Init^  from  a  passsge  in  the  *'  Comui "  of  IdtoQ*  he  olaius  it  for 
his  own  country* 

WHISKEY   COBDIAIk 

1840.  iKaBEDiENTS.— 1  lb.  of  ripe  white  currants,  the  rind  of  2 
lemons,  i  oz.  of.  grated  ginger,  1  quart  of  whiskey,  1  lb.  of  lump 
sugar. 

Mode,— Strip  the  currants  from  the  stalks ;  put  them  into  a  large 
jug ;  add  the  lemon-rind,  ginger,  and  whiskey ;  cover  the  jug  closely, 
and  let  it  remain  covered  for  24  hours.  Strain  through  a  hair  sieve, 
add  the  lump  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  12  hours  longer;  then  bottle, 
and  cork  well. 

Time,— To  stand  24  hours  before  being  strained ;  12  hours  after  the 
sugar  is  added. 

Seasonable,— "^tke  this  in  July. 


INVALID  COOKERY. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

A  FEW  BUIiES  TO  BE  OBSEBVED  UST  COOKING 

FOB  INVAXiIDS. 

1841.  Let  all  the  kitchen  utensils  used  in  the  preparation  of  inyalids' 
cookery  be  delicately  and  temptUoutljf  clean;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
disagreeable  flavour  may  be  imparted  to  the  preparation,  which  flavour 
may  disgust,  and  prevent  the  patient  from  partaking  of  the  refreshment 
when  brought  to  him  or  her. 

1841.  For  invalids,  never  make  a  large  quantity  <ifone  (hinff,  as  they  seldom 
require  much  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  variety  be  provided  for  them. 

1843.  Always  have  something  in  readiness ;  a  little  beef  tea,  nicely  made 
and  nicely  skimmed,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  jelly,  &c.  &c.,  that  it  may  be  admi- 
nistered as  soon  almost  as  the  invalid  wishes  for  it.  If  obliged  to  wait  a  long 
time,  the  patient  loses  the  desire  to  eat,  and  often  turns  against  the  food  when 
brought  to  him  or  her. 

1844.  In  sending  dishes  or  preparations  up  to  invalids,  let  everything  look 
as  tempting  as  possible.  Have  a  dean  tray-doth  laid  smoothly  over  the  tray ; 
let  the  spoons,  tumblers,  cups  and  saucers,  &c.,  be  very  clean  and  bright. 
Gruel  served  in  a  tumbler  is  more  appetizing  than  when  served  in  a  basin  or 
cup  and  saucer. 

1845.  As  milk  is  an  important  article  of  food  for  the  sick,  in  warm  weather 
let  it  be  kept  on  ice,  to  prevent  its  turning  sour.  Many  other  delicacies  may 
also  be  preserved  good  in  the  same  manner  for  some  little  time. 

1846.  If  the  patient  l}e  allowed  to  eat  v^otables,  never  send  them  up 
undercooked,  or  half  raw;  and  let  a  small  quantity  only  be  temptingly 
arranged  on  a  dish.  This  rule  will  apply  to  every  preparation,  as  an  invalid 
is  much  more  likely  to  enjoy  his  food  if  small  delicate  pieces  are  served 
to  him. 

1847.  ^ever  leave  food  about  a  sick  room ;  if  the  patient  cannot  eat  it  when 
brought  to  him,  take  it  away,  and  bring  it  to  him  in  an  hour  or  two's 
time.  Miss  Nightingale  says,  '^  To  leave  the  patient's  untasted  food  by  his 
side,  from  meal  to  meal,  in  hopes  that  he  will  eat  it  in  the  interval^  is  simply 
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to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  food  at  all.  She  BajB,  '*  I  have  known  patients 
literally  incapacitated  from  taking  one  article  of  food  after  another  by  this 
piece  of  ignorance.  Let  the  food  oome  at  the  right  time,  and  be  taken  away, 
eaten  or  uneaten,  at  the  right  time,  but  never  let  a  patient  have  'something 
always  standing '  by  him^  if  you  don't  wish  to  disgust  him  of  everything.'' 

1848.  Never  serve  be^tea  or  broth  with  the  smaUett  patiicU  of  frkt  or  grease 
on  the  surface.  It-is  better,  after  making  ^ther  of  these,  to  allow  them  to  get 
perfectly  cold,  when  all  the  fat  may  be  easily  removed ;  then  warm  up  as  much 
as  may  be  required.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  dean  whity-brown  paper  laid  on 
the  broth  will  absorb  any  greasy  particles  that  may  be  floating  at  the  top,  as 
the  grease  win  nling  io  tiie  piypec. 

1849.  Boast  mutton,  ehioksos,  labbitB,  CB3v«r  feet  or  head,  game,  fisb 
(simply  dressed),  andaimpto  puddings,  anall  light  food,  and  •easily  digwtod. 
Of  course,  these  thingSAiie  only  partakoi oi,  mpporing  tkepstiBntis  BaDowiag. 

1850.  A  mutton  chop,  xSoely  out,  trimmed^  and  broiled  to  a  turn,  is  a  dish 
to  be  recommended  for  invaHds ;  but  it  must  not  be  served  with  all  014  fat  at 
the  end,  nor  must  it  be  too  thickly  cut.  Let  it  bo  cooked  over  a  fire  free 
from  smoke,  and  sent  xqp  ivith  ihe  gravy  in  it^  between  t;iro  ireqr  -hot  pktos. 
Nothing  is  more  diaagrniwWn  to  an  invalid  than  mMlhed  £Md. 

1851.  In  making  ioaife-snd-watar,  joifet  b)aAkMi  ih«  bumAt  \kA  tosat  it 
only  a  nice  brown.  Kevir  leave  toast-and-water  to  mahs  witi!  thfr  mnmitit  it 
is  required,  as  it  cannot  rthen  be  properly  prepared, — at  toart,  tiM  paiafiBt  will 
be  obliged  to  drink  it  warm^  which  is  anything  but  agreeable. 

1852.  In  boiling  eggs  for  invalids,  let  the  white  be  just  set ;  if  boiled  hard, 
they  will  be  likely  to  disagxee  with  the  patient. 

1853.  In  Miss  Nightingale^s  admirable  "  Notes  on  Nursmg,^'  a  book  that  no 
mother  or  nurse  should  be  without,  she  sa3rs, — "Tou  cannot  be  too  careful  as 
to  quality  in  sick  diet.  A  nurse  should  never  put  before  a  patient  milk  that 
is  sour,  meat  or  soup  that  is  turned,  an  egg  that  is  bad,  or  vegetables  under- 
done."  Yet  often,  she  says,  she  has  seen  these  things  brought  in  to  the  rack,  in 
a  state  perfectly  percq>tible  to  every  nose  or  eye  except  the  nurse's.  It  ffi  here 
that  the  clever  nurse  appears, — she  will  not  bring  in  the  peocant  article ;  but, 
not  to  disappoint  the  patient,  she  will  whip  up  something  else  in  a  few  minutes. 
Bemember,  that  sick  oookety  should  half  do  the  work  of  your  poor  patient's 
weak  digestion. 

1854.  She  goes  on  to  caution  nurses,  by  saying, — "Take  care  not  to  spill 
into  your  patient's  saucer ;  in  other  words,  take  care  that  the  outside  bottom 
rim  of  his  cup  shall  be  quite  dry  and  clean.  If,  every  time  he  lifts  his  cup  to 
his  lips,  he  has  to  carry  the  saucer  with  it,  or  else  to  drop  the  liquid  upon  and 
to  soil  his  sheet,  or  bedgown,  or  pillow,  or,  if  he  is  sitting  up,  his  dress,  you 
have  no  idea  what  a  difference  this  minute  want  of  care  on  your  part  makes  to 
his  comfort,  and  even  to  his  willingness  for  food.** 


RECIPES. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

TO   IUlKE   ABBOWBOOT. 

1855.  iNGBEBiENts.— Two  teaspoonfuls  of  arrowroot,  8  tablespoon- 
fals  of  cold  water,  i  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mode. — Mix  the  arrowroot  smoothly  in  a  basin  with  the  oold  water, 
then  pour  on  it  the  boiling  water,  stirring  all  the  time.  The  water 
must  be  boiling  at  the  time  it  is  poured  on  the  mixture,  or  it  will  not 
thicken ;  if  mixed  with  hot  water  only,  it  must  be  put  into  a  dean 
saucepan,  and  boiled  until  it  thickens ;  but  this  is  more  trouble,  and 
quite  unnecessary  if  the  water  is  boiling  at  first.  Put  the  arrowroot 
into  a  tumbler,  sweeten  it  with  lump  sugar,  and  flavour  it  with  grated 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  or  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  or,  when  allowed, 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  port  or  sherry.  As  arrowroot  is  in  itself  fiavour- 
less  and  insipid,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  add  the  wine  to  make  it 
palatable.  Arrowroot  made  with  milk  instead  of  water  is  far  nicer, 
but  is  not  so  easily  digested..  It  should  be  mixed  in  the  same  manner^ 
with  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  the  boiling  milk  then  poured  on 
it,  and  well  stirred.  When  made  in  this  manner,  no  wine  should  be 
added,  but  merely  sugar,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  or  lemon-peel. 

Time.^Ii  obliged  to  be  boiled,  2  minutes.    Average  coat,  2d,  per  pint. 

Sufficient  to  make  i  pint  of  arrowroot. 

Miss  NiGHmraALB  njs,  in  her  **  Notes  on  Nnning/'  thftt  arrowroot  is  a  grand 
dependence  of  the  nurse.  As  a  vehiole  for  wine,  and  as  a  restorative  ouickly  prepared, 
it  18  all  rery  well,  but  it  is  notiiing  but  starch  and  water ;  floor  is  botii.  more  natritiTC 
and  less  liable  to  ferment,  and  is  preferable  wheroTer  it  can  be  used. 

BAHTiTlY    aBTTEIi. 

1856.  Ingbedieiits.— 2  oz.  of  Scotch  or  pearl  barley,  i  pint  of  port 
wine,  the  rind  of  1  lemon,  1  quart  and  i  pint  of  water,  sugar  to  taste. 

Mode, — After  well  washing  the  barley,  boil  it  in  i  pint  of  water  for 
i  hour ;  then  pour  this  water  away ;  put  to  the  barley  the  quart  of 
fresh  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  imtil  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  half ; 
then  strain  it  off.    Add  the  wine,  sugar,  and  lemon-peel ;  simmer  for 
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5  minntes,  and  put  it  away  in  a  clean  ing.    It  can  be  warmed  from 
time  to  time,  as  required. 

2Vme.— To  be  boiled  until  reduced  to  half.     Average  cost,  U.  6d. 

Sufficient  with  the  wine  to  make  li  pint  of  grueL 


TO   KAKES   BABIiET-^^ATEB. 

1857.  Ifgbxdieitts.— 2  oz.  of  pearl  barley,  2  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  1  pint  of  cold  water. 

itfocZ^.—Wasb  the  barley  in  cold  water ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 
the  aboye  proportion  of  cold  water,  and  when  it  has  boiled  for  about 
i  hour,  strain  off  the  water,  and  add  the  2  quarts  of  fresh  boiling 
water.  Boil  it  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  half;  strain  it,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  flayoured  with  lemon-peel,  after 
being  sweetened,  or  a  small  piece  may  be  simmered  with  the  barley. 
When  the  inyalid  may  take  it,  a  little  lemon-juice  giyes  this  pleasant 
drink  in  illness  a  very  nice  flayour. 

Time. — ^To  boil  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  one  hall 

St{fflcient  to  make  1  qtuurt  of  barley-water. 

TO   MAEB   BBBF   TBA. 

1858.  iKGBVSiBirTS.— 1  lb.  of  lean  grayy-beef,  1  quart  of  water, 
1  saltspoonful  of  salt. 

3fode,—'H.&YQ  the  meat  cut  without  fat  and  bone,  and  choose  a  nice 
fleshy  piece.  Cat  it  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  dice,  and  put 
it  into  a  clean  saucepan.  Add  the  water  cold  to  it ;  put  it  on  the  fire, 
and  bring  it  to  the  boiling-point ;  then  skim  well.  Put  in  the  salt 
when  the  water  boils,  and  simmer  the  beef  tea,  gentli/  from  i  to  f  hour, 
remoying  any  more  scum  should  it  appear  on  the  surface.  Strain  the 
tea  through  a  hair  sieye,  and  set  it  by  in  a  cool  place.  When  wanted 
for  use,  remoye  eyery  particle  of  fat  from  the  top ;  warm  up  as  much 
as  may  be  required,  adding,  if  necessary,  a  little  more  salt.  This  pre- 
paration is  simple  beef  tea,  and  is  to  be  administered  to  those  inyalids 
to  whom  iiayourings  and  seasonings  are  not  allowed.  When  the 
patient  is  yery  low,  use  double  the  quantity  of  meat  to  the  same  pro- 
portion of  water.  Should  the  inyalid  be  able  to  take  the  tea  prepared 
in  a  more  palatable  manner,  it  is  easy  to  make  it  so  by  following  the 
directions  in  the  next  recipe,  which  is  an  admirable  one  for  making 
sayoury  beef  tea.  Beef  tea  is  always  better  when  made  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  then  warmed  up.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  tea 
into  a  small  cup  or  basin,  and  to  place  this  basin  in  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water.    When  the  tea  is  warm,  it  is  ready  to  serye. 
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Time,—i  to  I  hour.    Average  cost,  Gd,  per  pint. 
iSi^ctiew^.— Allow  1  lb.  of  meat  for  a  pint  of  good  beef  tea. 

Miss  Nighxhtgalb  Bars,  one  of  the  most  coxmnon  errors  among  narses,  witli  respect 
to  sick  diet,  is  the  belief  that  beef  tea  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all  articles.  She  says,  *'  Jast 
tnr  and  boil  down  a  lb.  of  beef  into  beef  tea ;  evaporate  yonr  beef  tea,  and  see  what  is  left 
of  jour  beef ;  you  will  find  that  there  is  barely  a  teaspoonful  of  solid  nourishment  to  ^  pint 
of  water  in  beef  tea.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  reparative  quality  in  it, — ^we  do 
not  know  what, — as  there  is  in  tea;  but  it  may  be  safely  given  in  almost  any  inflam- 
matory disease,  and  is  as  little  to  be  depended  upon  with  the  healthy  or  convalescent, 
where  much  nourishment  is  required." 

SAVOUBT  BEEF  TEA. 
(Soger's  Recijpe,) 

1859.  Ikobklients.— 1  lb.  of  solid  beef,  1  02.  of  butter,  1  clove, 
2  button  onions  or  i  a  large  one,  1  saltspoonful  of  salt,  1  quart  of 
water. 

Mode,—Qxii  tlie  beef  into  very  small  dice ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  tbe  butter,  clove,  onion,  and  salt ;  stir  the  meat  round  over  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  until  it  produces  a  tliin  gravy ;  then  add  the 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  from  i  to  J  hour,  skimming  off  every 
particle  of  fat.  When  done,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  by 
in  a  cool  place  until  required.  The  same,  if  wanted  quite  plain,  is 
done  by  merely  omitting  the  vegetables,  salt,  and  clove ;  the  butter 
cannot  be  objectionable,  as  it  is  taken  out  in  skimming. 

Tiwic— 4  to  }  hour.    Average  cost,  Sd,  per  pint. 

Student. — Allow  1  lb.  of  beef  to  make  1  pint  of  good  beef  tea. 

Ifoie. — The  meat  left .  irom  beef  tea  may  bo  boiled  a  littlo  longer,  and 
pounded,  with  spices,  &c.,  for  potting.    It  makes  a  very  nico  breakfast  dish. 

Db.  CHBisnsoir  sajs  that  *'  every  one  will  be  struck  with  the  readiness  with  which 
certain  classes  of  patients  will  often  take  dilated  meat  juice,  or  beef  tea  repeatedly,  when 
they  refuse  all  other  kinds  of  food."  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  cases  of  gastric 
fever,  in  which,  he  says,  little  or  nothing  else  besides  beef  tea,  or  diluted  meat  juice,  has 
been  taken  for  weeks,  or  even  months ;  and  yet  a  pint  of  beef  tea  contains  scarcely  i  oz. 
of  any  thing  but  water.  The  result  is  so  striking,  that  he  asks,  "  What  is  its  mode  of  action  ? 
Kot  simple  nutriment ;  |  oz.  of  the  most  nutritive  material  cannot  nearljr  replace  the 
daily  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissue  in  any  circumstances."  Possibly,  he  says,  it  belongs  to 
a  new  denomination  of  remedies, 

BAKED    BEEF    TEA. 

i860.  Ii^GBEDiENTS.— 1  lb.  of  fleshy  beef,  li  pint  of  water,  i  salt* 
spoonful  of  salt. 

Mode.— Cut  the  beef  into  small  square  pieces,  after  trimming  off  all 
the  fat,  and  put  it  into  a  baking-jar,  with  the  above  proportion  of 
water  and  salt ;  cover  the  jar  well,  place  it  in  a  warm,  but  not  hot 
oven,  and  bake  for  3  or  4  hours.  When  the  oven  is  very  fierce  in  the 
daytime,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  jar  in  at  night,  and  let  it  remain 
till  the  next  morning,  when  the  tea  will  be  done.  It  should  be  strained* 

8  M 
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and  put  by  in  a  aool  place  ontU  wanted.  It  mtiy  also  be  llavoarcd 
with  an  onion,  a  olore,  and  &  few  sweet  herbs,  &a.,  when  the  atomaoh 
is  safflciently  etroDg  ta  take  these. 

rime.— 3  or  i  hours,  or  to  be  left  in  the  oyen  all  night. 

Average  coat,  Gd,  per  pint. 

Student.— AHow  1  lb.  of  meat  for  1  pint  of  good  beef  tea. 

BAKED    OH    BTEWBD    CAIP'B    FOOT. 

jB6i.  Inqkedients,— 1  calf's  foot,  1  pint  of  milk,  1  piatof  water, 
1  blade  of  niaoe,  the  rind  of  i  lemon,  popper  end  salt  to  taste. 

Mode. — Well  clean  the  foot,  and  either  stow  or  bake  it  in  the  milk- 
trad-water  with  the  other  ineredients  from  3  to  4  hours.  To  enhance 
Ihe  llavoui,  an  onion  and  a  small  quantit]?  of  celery  may  be  added,  if 
approved ;  j  a  tcicupful  of  cream,  stirred  in  Juat  before  serving,  is 
also  a  great  improvement  to  this  dish, 

rime.— 3  to  1  hours.    Average  cost,  in  full  season,  9d.  each. 

Svjflcient  for  1  person.     Seasonable  from  March  to  October, 

OAIF-S-FOOT    BHOTH. 

i86a,  luoEEDrENTa.- 1   calf's  foot,  3  pints  of  water,  1  sniall  lump 

of  BUgor,  nutmeg  to  taste,  the  yolk  of  1  egg,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 

Jl/ude.— Slew  the  foot  in  the  water,  with  the  lemon-peel,  very 
gently,  until  the  liquid  Ja  half  wasted,  removing  any  seum,  should  it 
rise  to  the  surface.  Set  it  by  in  a  basin  until  quite  cold,  then  take  off 
every  particle  of  fat.  "Warmnp  about  i  pintof  the  broth,  adding  the 
butter,  Bngar,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  grated  nutmeg ;  take  it 
off  the  fire  for  a  minute  oi  two,  then  add  the  beaten  yolk  of  the  egsi 
keep  stirring  over  the  fire  until  the  mixture  thickens,  but  do  not  allow 
it  t«  boil  again  after  the  egg  is  added:,  or  it  will  oordle,  and  the  bntt 
will  be  spoiled. 

2Vme.— To  be  boiled  nntil  the  liquid  is  redaoed  one  half. 

Average  coit,  in  full  season,  9d.  each. 

Siifficient  to  make  li  pint  of  broth. 

Smuonabk  from  March  to  October. 

CHICKEN   BBOTH. 

1B63.  Ibguedxektb.— i  fowl,  or  the  inferior  jointa  of  a  whole  one; 
1  quart  of  water,  1  blade  of  maoe,  1  onion,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  salt  to  taste,  10  peppercorns. 

Mode. — An  old  fowl  not  suitable  for  eating  may  be  converted  into 
very  good  broth,  or,  if  a  young  one  be  need,  the  inferior  joints  may  be 
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put  in  the  broth,  and  the  best  pieces  reserved  for  dressing  in  some 
other  manner.  Put  the  fowl  into  a  saucepan,  with  all  the  ingre- 
dients, and  simmer  gently  for  li  hour,  carefully  skimming  the  broth 
well.  When  done,  strain,  and  put  by  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted ; 
then  take  all  the  fat  off  the  top,  warm  up  as  much  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  serve.  This  brdbh  is,  of  course,  only  for  those  inyalids 
whose  stomachs  are  strong  enough  to  digest  it,  with  a  flavouring  of 
herbs,  &c.  It  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  beef  tea,  with  water 
and  salt  only ;  but  the  preparation  will  be  but  tasteless  and  insipid. 
When  the  inyalid  cannot  digest  this  chicken  broth  with  the  flavour- 
ing, we  would  recommend  plain  beef  tea  in  preference  to  plain  chicken 
tea,  which  it  would  be  without  the  addition  of  herbs,  onions,  &o. 

Time, — li  hour. 

Sufficient  to  make  rather  more  than  1  pint  of  broth* 

NUTBITIOTJS    GOFFISE. 

1864.  iNG&iraxcExres.— i  oz.  of  ground  coffee,  1  pint  of  milk. 
Mod^,— -Let  the  coflee  be  freshly  ground ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan, 

with  the  milk,  which  should  be  made  nearly  boiling  before  the  coffee 
is  put  in,  and  boil  both  together  for  3  minutes ;  clear  it  by  pouring 
some  of  it  into  a  oup,  and  then  back  again,  and  leave  it  on  the  hob 
for  a  few  minutes  to  settle  thoroughly.  This  coffee  may  be  made  still 
more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  put  into 
the  coffee-cup. 

Time.-— 5  mmutes  to  boil,  5  minutes  to  settle. 

Sufficient  to  make  1  large  breakfast-cupful  of  coffee. 

OuB  great  none  Miss  Nightingale  Ternaries,  that  '*  a  great  deal  too  mnch  against  tea 
is  said  by  wise  people,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  of  tea  is  eiven  to  the  sick  by  foolish 
people.  When  you  see  the  natoral  and  almost  amTersal  cravmg  in  Bnriish  sick  for  their 
'tea/  yonouinot  bat  feel  that  Nature  knows  what  she  is  about..  But  a  little  tea  or 
coffee  restores  them  qnite  as  much  as  a  great  deal ;  and  a  great  deal  of  tea,  and  espe- 
cially of  coffee,  impBirs  the  titHe  power  of  digestion  th^  have.  Yet  a  nurse,  because 
she  sees  how  one  or  two  cups  of  tea  or  coffee  restore  her  patient,  thinks  that  three  or 
four  cups  win  do  twioe  as  much.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  yet  disooTcred  which  is  a  substitute  to  the  EnsUsh  patientfor  his  cup 
of  tea ;  he  can  take  it  when  he  can  take  nothing  else,  and  he  orten  can't  take  anything 
else,  if  he  has  it  not.  Ooffee  is  a  better  restorative  uian  tea,  but  a  greater  impatrer  in 
the  digestion.  In  making  ooffee,  it  is  absolute)^  necessary  to  buy  it  in  iUxe  berry,  and 
grind  it  at  home ;  othermse,  you  may  reckon  upon  its  containing  a  certain  amount  ot 
chicory,  at  lecut.  This  is  not  a  question  of  tiie  taste,  ot  of  the  wholesomeness  of  chicory; 
it  is,  that  chicory  has  nothing  at  i^  of  the  properties  for  which  you  give  coffee,  and« 
therefore,  you  may  as  welLaot  gireit." 

THE    INVAIiID'S    OTTTIjET. 

1865.  Ingbedients. — 1  nice  cutlet  from  a  loin  or  neck  of  mutton, 
2  teacupfuls  of  water,  1  ivery  tnnall  stick  of  celery,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste. 

ilfo(^.— Save  tiie  oatleit  x$iit  ^m  a  very  nice  loin  or  neok  ^oi 
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mntton;  take  off  aU  tlie  fat;  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  other 
ingredients;  stew  very  gently  indeed  for  nearly  2  hours,  and  akim 
off  every  particle  of  fat  that  may  rise  to  the  surface  from  time  to 
time.  The  celery  should  he  cut  into  thin  slices  hefore  it  is  added  to 
the  meat,  and  care  must  he  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much  of  this  in- 
gredient, or  the  dish  will  not  he  good.  If  the  water  is  allowed  to  hoil 
fjEist,  the  cutlet  will  he  hard. 

2Vm«.— 2  hours'  very  gentle  stewing.    Average  eost^  6d, 

Student  for  1  person.    SeaeanahU  at  any  time. 

BSIi  BBOTH. 

i8G6.  IiroBEDiBNTS. — \  lb.  of  eels,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herb?, 
including  parsley;  i  onion,  10  peppercorns,  3  pints  of  water,  2  doves, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Jlfo(f<?.— After  having  cleaned  and  skinned  the  eel,  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  other  ingredients ;  simmer 
gently  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  nearly  half,  carefully  removing  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve ;  put  it  by  in  a  cool 
place,  and,  when  wanted,  take  off  all  the  fat  from  the  top,  warm  up 
as  much  as  is  required,  and  serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 
This  is  a  very  nutritious  broth,  and  easy  of  digestion* 

Time.— To  be  simmered  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  half. 

Average  costt  6d, 

Sufficient  to  make  li  pint  of  broth. 

Seasonable  from  June  to  March. 

EQG   WINE. 

1867.  IvoBEDiEKTS.— 1  egg,  1  tablespoonful  and  i  glass  of  cold 
water,  1  glass  of  sherry,  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg  to  taste. 

Mode.-^BetLt  the  egg,  mixing  with  it  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water ; 
make  the  wine-and-water  hot,  but  not  boiling ;  pour  it  on  the  egg,  stir- 
ring all  the  time.  Add  sufficient  lump  sugar  to  sweeten  the  mixture,  and 
a  little  grated  nutmeg ;  put  all  into  a  very  clean  saucepan,  set  it  on  a 
gentle  fire,  and  stir  the  contents  one  way  until  they  thicken,  but  do 
not  allow  them  to  boil.  Serve  in  a  glass  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread 
or  plain  crisp  biscuits.  'When  the  egg  is  not  warmed,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  easier  of  digestion,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasant  a  drink. 

Sufficient  for  1  person. 

TO    MAKE    aBTJEIi. 

1868.  Ikgeedients.— 1  tablespoonful  of  Robinson's  patent  groats^ 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  1  pint  of  boiling  water. 
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Mode,— "Mix  the  prepared  groats  smoothly  with  the  cold  water  in  a 
basin ;  pour  oyer  them  the  boiling  water,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Pat 
it  into  a  very  clean  saucepan ;  boil  the  gruel  for  10  minutes,  keeping  it 
well  stirred ;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve.  It  may  be  flavoured  with 
a  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  by  boiling  it  in  the  gruel,  or  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  may  be  put  in ;  but  in  these  matters  the  taste  of  the 
patient  should  be  consulted.  Pour  the  gruel  in  a  tumbler  and  serve. 
When  wine  is  allowed  to  the  invalid,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  or 
port  make  this  preparation  very  nice.  In  cases  of  colds,  the  same 
quantity  of  spirits  is  sometimes  added  instead  of  wine. 

Time, — 10  minutes. 

Sufficient  to  make  a  pint  of  gruel. 

INVALID'S    JELLY. 

1869.  IvaBEDiENTS.— 12  shauks  of  mutton,  3  quarts  of  water,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  3  blades  of  mace,  1 
onion,  1  lb.  of  lean  beef,  a  crust  of  bread  toasted  brown. 

Mode, — Soak  the  shanks  in  plenty  of  water  for  some  hours,  and 
scrub  them  well ;  put  them,  with  the  beef  and  other  ingredients,  into 
a  saucepan  with  the  water,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  for 
5  hours.  Strain  the  broth,  and,  when  cold,  tako  ofF  all  the  fat.  It 
may  be  eaten  either  warmed  up  or  cold  as  a  jelly. 

Time, — 6  hours.    Average  cost,  Is, 

Sufficient  to  make  from  li  to  2  pints  of  jelly. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

LEMONADE   FOB   INVALIDS. 

1870.  Ingredients.— i  lemon,  lump  sugar  to  taste,  1  pint  of  boiling 
water. 

3/offe.— Pare  ofT  the  rind  of  the  lemon  thinly ;  cut  the  leraon  into 
2  or  3  thick  slices,  and  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  white  out- 
side pith,  and  all  the  pips.  Put  the  slices  of  lemon,  the  peel,  and  lump 
sugar  into  a  jug ;  pour  over  the  boiling  water ;  cover  it  closely,  and  in 
2  hours  it  will  be  flt  to  drink.  It  should  either  be  strained  or  poured 
off  from  the  sediment. 

Time,— 2  hours.    Average  cost,  2d, 

Sufficient  to  make  1  pint  of  lemonade.    Sisasondble  at  any  time. 

NOUBISHINa   LEMONADE. 

1871 .  Ingredients.— 14  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  4  lemons, 
the  rinds  of  2,  |  pint  of  sherry,  4  eggs,  6  oz.  of  loaf  sugar. 

3/o(2e.— Pare  off  the  lemon-rind  thinly,  put  it  into  a  jug  with  the 
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fogar,  and  pour  oyer  the  boiling  water.  Let  it  oool^  tb«i  strain  it ; 
add  the  wine,  lemon-joioe,  and  eggs,  preyiously  well  beaten,  and  alae 
strained,  and  the  beverage  will  be  ready  for  nse.  If  thought  desirable^ 
the  quantity  of  sherry  and  water  could  be  lessened*  and  milk  substi- 
tuted for  them.  To  obtain  the  flavour  of  the  lemon-rind  prc^^eriy,  a 
few  lumps  of  the  sugar  should  be  rubbed  over  it,  until  some  of  ^ 
yellow  is  absorbed. 
2Ym«.— Altogether  1  hour  to  make  it.  AvefVffe  eoH,  U,  9d^ 
S^fieieni  to  make  2i  pints  of  lemonade.,    SeawmAh  at  any  ttmia^ 

TO    MAKE    MUTTON    BBOTH. 

1873.  lKGBEDiE2<rrs. — 1  lb.  of  the  sorag  end  of  the  neek  of  mutton, 
1  onion,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  i  turnip,  3  pints  x>f  water,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste. 

Jfod^.— Put  the  mutton  into  a  stewpan  i  pour  over  th^e  water  oold 
and  add  the  other  ingredients.  When  it  boils,  skim  it  very  earelully, 
oover  the  pan  elosely,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  an  hour; 
strain  it,  let  it  oool,  take  off  all  the  fat  from  the  surfaoda  and  warm 
up  as  much  as  may  be  required,  adding,  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to 
take  it,  a  teaspoonful  of  mineed  parsley  which  has  been  previously 
SDalded.  Pearl  barley  or  rioe  are  very  nice  additions  to  mutton  brothi 
and  should  be  boiled  as  long  as  the  other  ingredients*  When  either 
of  these  is  added,  the  broth  must  not  be  strained,  but  merely  tho- 
roughly skimmed.  Plain  mutton  broth  without  seasoning  is  made  by 
merely  boiling  the  mutton,  water,  and  salt  together,  straining  it, 
letting  the  broth  cool,  skimming  all  the  fat  off»  and  warming  up  as 
much  as  is  required.  This  preparation  would  be  very  tasteless  and 
insipid,  but  likely  to  agree  with  very  delicate  stomachs,  whereas  the 
least  addition  of  other  ingredients  would  have  the  contrary  effect. 

Time,— I  hour.    Average  coat,  *lcU 

Sufficient  to  make  from  1^  to  2  pints  of  broth. 

Seasonable  at  any  time. 

Note, — Veal  broth  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner ;  the  knuckle  of  a  leg 
or  shoulder  is  the  part  usually  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  very  good  with  the 
addition  of  the  inferior  joints  of  a  fowl,  or  a  few  shank-bones. 

MUTTON  BROTH,  QUICKLY  MADE. 

1873.  Ingeedients.— 1  or  2  chops  from  a  neck  of  mutton,  1  pint  of 
water,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  i  of  an  onion,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste. 

Mode.-^CjMi  the  meat  into  small  pieces ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 
the  bones,  but  no  skin  or  fat ;  add  the  other  ingredients ;  cover  the 
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Baaoepan,  and  bring  the  water  qnickly  to  boil.  Take  the  lid  off,  and 
continue  the  rapid  boiling  for  20  minutes,  skimming  it  well  during 
the  procees ;  strain  the  broth  into  a  basin ;  if  there  should  be  any  fat 
left  on  the  surface,  remoye  it  by  laying  a  piece  of  thin  paper  on  the  top : 
the  greasy  particles  will  adhere  to  the  paper,  and  so  free  the  prepara- 
tion from  them.  To  an  invalid  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than 
broth  served  with  a  quantity  of  fat  floating  on  the  top ;  to  avoid  this, 
it  is  always  better  to  allow  it  to  get  thoroughly  oool,  the  fat  can  then 
be  so  easily  removed.  ^ 

Time, — 20  minutes  after  the  water  boils.    Average  coat,  5d. 

Student  to  make  i  pint  of  broth.    Seasonable  at  any  time* 

STSWED    BABBITS    IN    MTLK. 

1874.  Ingkedients.— 2  very  young  rabbits,  not  nearly  half  grown ; 
H  pint  of  milk,  1  blade  of  mace,  1  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne. 

Modc^iiix  the  flour  very  smoothly  with  4  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
milk,  and  when  this  is  well  mixed,  add  the  remainder.  Gut  up  the 
rabbits  into  joints,  put  them  into  a  stewpan^  with  the  milk  and  other 
ingredients,  and  simmer  them  very  gently  until  quite  tender.  Stir 
the  contents  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  milk  smooth  and  prevent 
it  from  burning,   i  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  the  cooking  of  this  dish. 

Time. — i  hour.      Average  coit^  from  U,  to  U»  6d,  each. 

Sufficient  for  3  or  4  meals.  Seasonable  from  September  to  February^ 

BICE-MIIiK. 

1875.  IvoBEDiEKTS.— 8  tablespooufols  of  rice,  1  quart  of  milk, 
sugar  to  taste ;  when  liked,  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Mode,— Well  wash  the  rice,  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  the  milk, 
and  simmer  gently  until  the  rice  is  tender,  stirring  it  from  time  to 
time  to  prevent  the  milk  from  burning ;  sweeten  it,  add  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  serve.  This  dish  is  also  very  suitable  and  wholesome  for 
children ;  it  may  be  flavoured  with  a  little  lemon-peel,  and  a  little 
finely-minced  suet  may  be  boiled  with  it,  which  renders  it  more 
strengthening  and  more  wholesome.  Tapioca,  semolina,  vermicelli, 
and  macaroni,  may  all  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Titne, — From  f  to  1  hour.    Seasonable  at  any  time. 

TO    MAKE    TOAST-AND-'WATBB. 

1876.  Ingbedients. — A  slice  of  bread,  1  quart  of  boiling  water. 
Mode.— Cnt  a  slice  from  a  stale  loaf  (a  piece  of  hard  crust  is  better 

than  anything  else  for  the  purpose),  toast  it  of  a  nice  brown  jOu  every 
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side,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  barn  or  blucken.  Pat  it  into  a  JUR,  pour 
the  boiling  water  over  it,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  remain,  until  cold. 
When  strnined,  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Toast- and- water  ebould 
always  be  mode  a  short  time  before  it  is  required,  to  enable  it  to  get 
cold :  if  drunk  in  a  tepid  or  lukewarm  state,  it  is  an  eiccedingly 
diaagreenbla  beverage.  If,  aa  is  sometiniea  the  case,  tbia  drink  is 
wanted  in  a  bnrty,  put  tho  toasted  bread  into  a  jug,  and  only  just 
cover  it  with  tho  boilioB  water ;  when  this  is  cool,  cold  water  may  bo 
added  in  the  proportion  required, — the  toast-and-wattrBtraiaed;  it 
will  then  be  roady  for  use,  and  is  more  expeditionsly  prepared  than 
by  the  above  method. 

TOAS?    SAITD'WiaESIS. 

1B77.  iKauBDiEKTs.— Thin  cold  toast,  thin  slioeB  of  brend-aad- 
■  butter,  pepper  and  aalt  to  taste. 

JUw/c— Plaee  a  very  thin  piece  of  cold  toast  between  2  slices  of 
thin  bread-and-butter  in  tho  forui  of  a  sandwich,  adding  &  seasoning 
of  pepper  and  salt.  This  sandwich  may  he  varied  by  adding  a  little 
pulled  meat,  or  very  fine  slices  of  cold  meat,  to  the  toast,  and  in  any 
of  these  forma  will  be  found  very  tempting  to  the  appetite  of  an 
inTalid. 


1878.  Bosidcs  iba  rocipea  contained  in  this  ctaptPr,  ttera  are,  in  Uie 
previonB  chapters  on  cookery,  m.inj  otlici-.i  fiiitallo  for  invnlitls,  which  it 
would  be  uselesB  to  repeat  here.  Recipes  fcr  fiah  eimply  dressed,  light  aodpa, 
plain  roast  meat,  well-dressed  vegetables,  poultry,  simple  puddings,  jelly, 
•teved  fruits,  ka.  &c.,  all  of  vhich  dishes  mny  be  partakeD  of  by  invalida  and 
coDvalescents,  will  be  found  in  pteceiiing  chapten. 


DINNERS    AND    DINING. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

1879.  ^^"^r  ifc  b^  l>G<^n  said,  is  a  dining  aninial.  Creatares  of  the  inferior 
races  eat  and  drink  ;  man  only  dines.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  is  a  cook- 
ing animal ;  but  some  races  eat  food  without  cooking  it.  A  Croat  captain 
said  to  M.  Brillat  Savarin,  "  When,  in  campaign,  we  feel  hungry,  we  knock 
over  the  first  animal  we  find,  cut  off  a  steak,  powder  it  with  salt,  put  it  under 
the  saddle,  gallop  over  it  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  eat  it."  Himtsmen  in 
Dauphiny,  when  out  shooting,  have  been  known  to  kill  a  bird,  pluck  it,  salt 
and  pepper  it,  and  cook  it  by  can7ing  it  some  time  in  their  caps.  It  is 
equally  true  that  some  races  of  men  do  not  dine  any  more  than  the  tiger  or 
the  vulture.  It  is  not  a  dinner  at  which  sits  the  aboriginal  Australian,  who 
gnaws  his  bone  half  baro  and  then  flings  it  behind  to  his  squaw.  And  the 
native  of  Terra-del-Fuego  do6s  not  dine  when  he  gets  his  morsel  of  red  clay. 
Dining  is  the  privilege  of  civilization.  The  rank  which  a  people  occupy  in  the 
grand  scale  may  be  measured  by  their  way  of  taking  their  meals,  as  well  as 
by  their  way  of  treating  their  women.  The  nation  which  knows  how  to  dine 
has  learnt  the  leading  lesson  of  progress.  It  implies  both  the  will  and  the 
skill  to  reduce  to  order,  and  surroimd  with  idealisms  and  graces,  the  more 
material  conditions  of  human  existence ;  and  wherever  that  will  and  that  skill 
exist,  life  cannot  be  wholly  igQoble. 

1880.  Dinner,  being  the  grand  solid  meal  .of  the  day,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  and  a  well-served  table  is  a  striking  index  of  hmnan 
ingenuity  and  resource.  "Their  table,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  describing  a 
dinner-party  given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Amundeville  at  Norman  Abbey,— 

"  Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  eyen  gliosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantialfeasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts. 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man— the  hungry  sinner  I— 
Since  Evo  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  observe  upon  the  curious  complexity  of  the  results 
produced  by  human  cleverness  and  application  catering  for  the  modifications 
which  occur  in  civilized  life,  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  primal  instincts  :— 

*'  The  mind  is  lost  in  mighly  contemplation 

Of  intellect  expended  on  two  courses ; 
And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 

Bequires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 
Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam  s  simple  ration, 

That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forth  such  resources. 
As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 
From  oat  the  commonest  demands  of  nature  ?  " 
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And  tva  may  well  Bay,  Who,  indoei!,  wonld  Euppoao  it  ?  Tlin  gulf  botwecn 
tbe  Craab,  with  a  eteak  imder  hia  saddle,  :iiid  Aloiis  Soyer  gattiQg  up  a  great 
Uiunar  at  the  BafonnClub,  or  even  Thookcmy'a  Mra.  Rnyraoud  Gray  givioj  "a 
little  dinnoc"  to  Mr.  Snob  (with  on b  of  thoaa  famous  " roly-poly  puddiiiffs  " 
of  hara),— what  a  gulf  it  is  I 

WB  have  contrary  judgments  given  by  the  poets.  When  Itaphaal  paid  that 
momoiablo  riait  to  Paradise,— which  wo  are  aipresaly  told  by  Miltoa  he  did 
(UBOtly  at  dinnsF-dmo, — Ere  aaeais  to  haia  pre{)arDd  "  a  Uttla  dinner "  not 
wholly  destitute  cf  comploiity,  and  to  have  added  ico-croams  and  perftuues. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  testitnouy  of  the  poBb  on  these  points : — 
"  And  Eve  iritbln,  due  at  biyr  home  prfpiitca 


.  .  .  With  dltpubOM  lookg  in  hute 
Bhe  Inna,  OD  hoinlubla  thooelita  iiiUut, 
"ffklt  dlutas  IS  oEooM  Ibr  dcmrDo;  beat, 

Tutes  not  wpH  jf^n'd,  iscleflant,  but  bring 
Talte  tCtet  tute,  upheld  with  khidlieat  ehnDee^ 

Bhe  trttptn  inlcil  enaat 

It  may  b«  Dhoerred,  in  pnsaing,  that  tha  pools,  though  tbey  baTe  mora  to  aay 
about  wins  than  solid  food,  beeausa  the  former  mora  direatly  atiiaiilatsa  the 
intellect  andtfaefeelicgs,  douot  fliuch  from  the  Bubjeot  of  eating  and  diiaking. 
There  ia  infinite  Eegt  in  the  above  passage  from  Milton,  and  even  more  in  the 
(unoiu  desoriptlon  of  a  dainty  Buppar,  given  by  Keata  in  his  "Sre  of  Sahit 
Agnee."  Could  Queen  Mab  herself  desire  to  nt  down  to  anyUiiag  nioer,  both 
as  to  its  appoiotmenla  and  Eorving,  and  as  to  its  quality,  than  the  coliatioa 
MTved  by  Porphyro  in  the  lad/a  bedroom  while  she  Elept  T— 
"  Thepo  bj  the  bedside,  where  the  fudtd  mooo 


While  ha,  firom  forth  tlw  oluiet,  brongbl  ahenp 
Or  candied  apE>le,  ooinee,  and  plnm,  und  eoardi 
With  Jelllei  imootEer  Uuui  the  oranny  cnrd, 
And  Inoent  ^rapi  tinot  with  doDamon ; 
lUanoB  and  dttM,  in  arooaT  truererr'd 
^omJfm  and  apJc^dTlamdes,  eery  one, 
From  i/itktn  eamETceod  to  oedsr'd  Lebsaon." 
But  Teuiiyaon  has  ventnred  beyond  datea,  and  quinces,  and  syrups,  which 
may  bo  thought  easy  to  be  brought  in  by  a  poet.     In  his  idyl  of  "Audloy 
Court "  be  gives  a  moat  appetizing  description  of  a  pasty  at  a  pic-nic  ; — 
"  There,  on  a  aloiie  of  arcbard,  Fruicis  laid 
A  damaak  DHpkJD  wrou|fbt  nith  horse  and  bound; 
Brought  out  a  dueky  luof  thitt  amelt  of  bome. 
And,  balf  cat  dawn,  a  paatv  coativ  made. 
Where  qnoil  and  pigeon,  l*rt  aod  leveret,  l^ 
tike  foiaila  of  the  raek,  with  golden  yolka 
Imbedded  and  injellied." 


SINNERS  AND  DININCU  90? 

We  gladly  quote  passages  like  these,  to  show  how  eating  and  drinki&g  ma; 
be  surrounded  with  poetical  associations,  and  how  man,  using  his  privilege  to 
turn  any  and  every  repast  into  a  "  feast  of  reascm,"  with  a  warm  and  plentiful 
"  flow  of  soul/'  may  really  count  it  as  not  the  least  of  his  legitimate  prides,  that 
he  is  *'  a  dining  animal." 

1882.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  great  men,  in  general,  are  great  diners. 
This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  true  of  any  great  men  but  men  of  action ;  and, 
in  that  case,  it  would  simply  imply  that  persons  of  vigorous  constitution,  who 
work  hard,  eat  heartily ;  for,  of  course,  a  life  of  action  requires  a  vigorous 
constitution,  even  though  there  may  be  much  illness,  as  in  such  cases  as 
William  III.  and  our  brave  General  Napier.  Of  men  of  thought,  it  can  scarcely 
be  true  that  they  eat  so  much,  in  a  general  way,  though  even  they  eat  more 
than  they  are  apt  to  suppose  they  do ;  for,  as  Mr.  Lewes  observes,  "  nerve- 
tissue  is  very  expensive."  Ijeaving  great  men  of  all  kinds,  however,  to  get 
their  own  dinners,  let  us,  who  are  not  great,  look  after  ours.  Dine  we  must, 
and  we  may  as  well  dine  elegantly  as  well  as  wholesomely. 

1883.  There  are  plenty  of  elegant  dinners  in  modem  days,  and  they  were 
not  wanting  in  ancient  times.  It  is  well  known  that  the  dinner-party,  or 
symposium,  was  a  not  unimportant,  and  not  unpoetical,,  feature  in  the  life  of 
the  sociable,  talkative,  tasteful  Greek.  Douglas  Jerrold  said  that  such  is  the 
British  humour  for  dining  and  giving  of  dinners^  that  if  London  were  to  be 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  the  Londoners  would  meet  at  a  public  dinner  to 
consider  the  subject.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  great  diners :  their  social  and 
religious  polity  gave  them  many  chances  of  being  merry  and  making  others 
merry  on  good  eating  and  drinking.  Any  public  or  even  domestic  sacrifice 
to  one  of  the  gods,  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  dinner-party^  the  remains  of 
the  slaughtered  ''  offering  "  being  served  up  on  the  occasion  as  a  yiouapiice  de 
resistance  ;  and  as  the  different  gods,  goddesses,  and  demigods,  worshipped  by 
the  community  in  general,  or  by  individuals,  were  very  numerous  indeed,  and 
some  very  religious  people  never  let  a  day  pass  without  offering  up  something 
or  other,  the  dinner-parties  were  countless.  A  birthday,  too,  was  an  excuse  for 
a  dinner ;  a  birthday,  that  is,  of  any  person  long  dead  and  buried,  as  well  as 
of  a  living  person,  being  a  member  of  the  family^  or  otherwise  esteemed. 
Dinners  were,  of  course,  eaten  on  all  occasions  of  public  rejoicing.  Then, 
among  the  young  people,  subscription  dinners,  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  modem  times,  were  always  being  got  up ;  only  that  they  would  be  eaten 
not  at  an  hotel,  but  probably  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  heterce,  A  Greek 
dinner-party  was  a  handsome,  well-regulated  alto.  The  guests  came  in 
elegantly  dressed  and  crowned  with  flowers.  A  slave,  approaching  each  person 
as  he  entered,  took  off  his  sandals  and  washed  his  feet.  During  the  repast, 
the  guests  reclined  on  couches  with  pillows,  among  and  along  which  were  set 
small  tables.  After  the  solid  meal  came  the  "  symposium "  proper,  a  scene 
of  music,  merriment,  and  dancing,  the  two  latter  being  supplied  chiefly  by 
young  girls.     There  was  a  chairman,  or  symposiarch,  appointed  by  the 
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oompnny  to  rcgiiilfitB  lliB  drinking  ;  find  it  1508  liis  duty  to  mb:  tlia  wine  in  Oifl 
"migbtybfra'!."  From  tUs  bowl  thD  attmidanta  lailled  tlio  liquor  into golilota, 
tni,  with  tlio  goblots,  want  round  End  lound  tho  tabloa,  filling  the  cups  of  tha 
gaosts, 

1E84..  Tboologanoewithwliieh  n  dinner  ia  serrcd  is  e.  mnttci-wbiclidqiendB, 
of  course,  partly  upon  the  maana,  but  still  more  upon  tbe  toEte  of  tho  master 
nnd  mlBtrosa  of  tho  houBO.  It  may  be  observed,  in  genernl,  that  tbare  should 
Blwaye  beHowers  on  tho  table,  and  oa  they  form  no  item  of  eipense,  there  15 
EO  reason  why  Ihoy  should  not  ba  employed  every  day. 

1885.  Tho  variety  in  tho  dishes  which  fm-QiEh  forth  a  modem  dinner-table, 
dooa  not  neocaBorily  imply  anything  uuwholesomo,  or  anything  oaprieious. 
Food  that  is  not  woll  roUflliod  cannot  bo  well  digested  ;  and  the  appetito  of  the 
OTor-worked  man  of  buaineas,  or  statesman,  or  of  any  dweller  in  towns,  whoao 
occupatioiiB  are  exciting  and  eiihaiisting,  is  jaded,  and  requires  stimulation. 
Men  and  women  who  are  in  rude  bealtb,  and  who  hare  plenty  of  air  and  eiei- 
ciso,  eat  the  simplest  food  with  rdlsli,  and  conser^uontly  digest  it  well ,'  but 
those  conditions  are  out  of  the  reach  of  many  men.  They  must  suit  thoirmode 
of  dining  to  their  mode  of  living,  if  they  cannot  choose  the  latter.  It  is  in  serving 
■up  food  that  is  at  onco  appetising  and  wholesome  that  the  skill  of  the  modem 
liouBewife  ia  severely  tnakod;  and  she  has  Boai-colyamore  important  duty  to  fulfil. 
It  ia,  in  fact,  her  poi-tioulur  vocation,  in  virtue  of  whioh  she  may  bo  B^dd  to  hold 
tho  health  of  the  family,  and  of  the  tnends  of  tho  family,  iu  her  bands  from 
day  to  day.  It  hna  been  Kud  tbat  "  the  destiny  of  nations  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  fed  ;"  and  a  gi'eat  gastronomist  oiclalms,  "Toll  ma 
what  kind  of  food  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  ymi.  what  kind  of  man  you  are." 
The  same  writer  has  some  sentenoes  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  rather  hyper* 
bolioal,  but  worth  quoting  ;-.-<'  The  pleasures  of  the  table  belong  to  all  ages,  to 
all  conditions,  to  all  countriea,  and  to  all  oras ;  they  mingle  with  all  ether 
pleaaorea,  and  remain,  at  last,  to  console  us  for  their  departure.  Tha  dis- 
covery of  a  new  dish  confers  more  happiness  upon  humanity  than  tha 
'discoroiy  of  a  neir  star." 

tS86.  The  gostronomiit  from  whom  wa  have  already  quoted,  has  some  apbo- 
<iams  and  short  direotJooB  in  relation  to  dinnar-partjes,  which  are  wall  deserving 
«f  notice: — "Let  the  number  of  your  gueala  never  excaod  twelve,  so  Uiat  tha 
VODversatJon  may  ba  general.*  Let  the  temperature  oC  tba  dining-room  bo 
'Qbout  68°.  Let  the  diahea  be  few  in  number  in  the  first  course,  but  prepoi^ 
tionally  good.  The  order  of  food  is  &om  tho  most  auhstantial  to  the  Itghtcat. 
Tha  order  of  drinking  wine  is  from  the  mildest  to  tba  moat  foamy  and  most 
perfumed.  Tu  mritea  person  to  your  house  is  to  take  charge  of  his  happiness 
ao  long  as  be  ia  beneath  your  roof.  The  mistress  of  tho  tiouse  should  always 
be  certain  that  tba  coGuo  bo  eTcellent ;  whilst  the  master  should  be  anawerable 
for  the  quality  of  his  wines  and  liqueurs." 


totthi 


tl  by  BiTing  tbac  the  nniobec  ilioiild  never  exceed  th»t  otOi» 
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issr.-DnnnssB  fob  is  febsons. 

First  Course,  Entries. 


Hook  Turtle  Soup, 

removed  by 

Cod'B  Head  and  Shoulders. 


Vase  of 
riowers. 


Clear  Oxtail  Soup, 

removed  by 

Fried  Filleted  Soles. 


I 


Biz  de  Yeau  aux 

Tomates. 

2 

2*1. 

Vase  of 

Flowers. 

IS 

•^S. 

Foulet  h  la  Marengo. 

Cotele 
ala 

Second  Course. 


Third  Course. 


Boast  Turkey. 

td 

1- 

Pigeon  Pie, 

• 

i 

C  H 

Vase  of 

a 

Flowers. 

1 

O 

n 

•  s 

p* 

Tongue,  garnished. 
Saddle  of  Mutton. 

a  o 


s5 

•"8 


Pheasants, 

removed  by 

Plum'pudding. 


JeUy. 


Vase  of 
Flowers. 


(J 


Jelly. 


Snipes, 

removed  by 

Fommes  ii  la  Condd. 


m 


ei  O 


We  have  given  above  the  plan  of  placing  the  various  dishes  of  the  1st  Course, 
Entries,  2nd  Course,  and  3rd  Course.  Following  this  will  be  found  bills  of 
fare  for  smaller  parties ;  and  it  will  be  readily  seen,  by  studying  the  abov^ 
arrangement  of  dishes,  how  to  place  a  less  number  for  the  more  limited  com-. 
pany.  Several  meniu  for  d^ers  d.la  Husse,  are  also  included  in  the  present 
chapter. 
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CniTot  Spup  1  la  Cc&j. 
jot  nnd  Lobster  Sauoa, 


RoBBt  Turlioy.  Stovrod  Ramp  of  Beef  i  la  Jarainifero. 

Boiled  Hani,  garaiabed  with  Bmsssld  Si^routs. 

Boiled  ChJokeiis  and  Colery  Sauco. 

Third  Course. 

HosBt  Hare.  Ton!, 

,  k  la  Neigo.        Vol-an-Vent  of  Preserved  Fruit.        1  Je%.       1  Cn 

Potatoes  i  la  Maltre  d'EOtfii.         Grilled  Muahrooma. 


lS8e.-DIKlfSIB  FOB  10  PBBBONB  (JanuaiT), 

Flnt  Course. 

Soup  k  la  Heine. 

Whitings  au  Gratin,  Crimped  Cod  and  Oyater  Saooo. 


BscoBd  Course. 

Turkey,  ttuflbd  with  Chestnuta,  and  Chestnut  Sauoe. 

Boiled  I^  of  Mutton,  Bngliah  Fashion,  with  Cape™  Sauce  ttud 

Uosbed  Tumipa. 

Third  Coucae. 

■WoodooolcB  or  Partridges,  Widgeon. 

Oiari«Ue  it  Ilk  Vanilte.       Cabinet  Pudding.       Orange  Jeliy.       Blanamange. 

Arliahiriie  Bottoms.        Macaroni,  with  ParmesHD  Cheese. 
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1890.-DINNEB  FOB  8  FEBSONS   (January). 

First  Conrse. 

Mulligatawny  Soup. 
Brill  and  Shrimp  Sauce.  Fiied  Whitings. 

Bntrees. 
Fricasseed  Chicken*  Pork  Cutlets,  with  Tomato  Saune. 


Second  Conrse. 

Haunch  of  Mutton.  Boiled  Turkey  and  Celery  Sanoew 

Boiled  Tongue,  garnished  with  Brussels  Sprouts. 


Third  Course. 

Boast  Pheasants. 

Meringues  h.  la  Crdme.         Compdte  of  Apples.        Orange  Jelly. 

Cheesecakes.        Souffle  of  Bice. 


Dessert  and  Ices. 


1891.-DINNEB  FOB  0  PEBSONS  (January).-L 

First  Course. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Soles  h,  la  Noimandie. 


Entrees. 
Sweetbreads,  with  Sauce  Kquante.        Mutton  Cutlets,  with  Mashed  Potatoes. 


Second  Course. 

Haunch  of  Venison. 

Boiled  Fowls  and  Bacon,  garnished  with  Brussels  Sprouts, 

Third  Course. 
Plum-pudding.  Custards  in  Glasses.  Apple  Tart. 

Fondue  h  la  Brillat  Savarin. 

Dessert. 
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18M.— DINZnSB  FOB  6  FEB80NS  (JantLaary).-*IL 

First  Ooiunie. 

Yermioelli  Soap. 

Fried  Slices  of  Codfish  and  Anchovy  Sauce.  John  Dory. 

Ihitrees* 
Stewed  Bump-steak  it  la  Jardiniere.        Bissoles,        Oyster  Patties. 


Second  Conrse. 
Leg  of  Mutton.       Carried  Babbit  and  Boiled  Bice. 

Third  Coiirse. 

Partridges. 

Apple  Fritters.    Tartlets  of  Greengage  Jam.     Orange  Jelly.    Plum-pudding. 

t  Dessert. 


1893.-DIirBnBB   FOB  6  £»EBSONS  (Jiuiaary).-Iir 

First  Courso. 

Pea-soup. 

Baked  Haddock.  Soles  h  la  Crdme. 

Bntreos. 
Mutton  Cutlets  and  Tomato  Sauce.  Fricasseed  Rabbit. 


Second  Course. 
Boast  Pork  and  Apple  Sauce.       Breast  of  Veal,  BoUed  and  Stuffed. 

Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Jugged  Hare. 

Whipped  Cream.      Blancmange.      Mince  Pies.      Cabinet 'Pudding; 


18M.-.DINNBB  FOB  6  PEKSONS  (January).-IV. 

First  Course. 

Palestine  Soup. 

Fried  Smelts.  Stewed  Eels. 


Entrees. 
Ilago<it  of  Lobster,        Broiled  Mushrooms.        Vol-au-Vont  of  Chicken. 

Second  Course. 

Sirloin  of  Beef.        Boiled  Fowls  and  Celeiy  Sauce, 

Tongue,  garnished  with  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Third  Course. 

Wild  Ducks.  Charlotte  aux  Pommes. 

Cheesecakes.  Transparent  Jelly,  inlaid  with  Brandy  Cherrioa, 

Blancmange.  Kesselrode  Pudding. 
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TliAJJS  JAMTTiY  DIKITBBB  FOB  JANUAB7. 

1S95.  Sunday, — 1,  Boiled  turbot  and  oyster  sauce,  potatoes.  2.  Roast  le^ 
or  griskin  of  pork,  apple  sauce,  brocoli,  potatoes.  3.  Cabinet  pudding,  and 
damson  tart  made  with  preserved  damsons. 

1896.  Monday. — ^1.  The  remains  of  turbot  warmed  in  oyster  sauce,  pota* 
toes.  2.  Cold  pork,  stewed  steak.  8.  Open  jam  tart,  which  should  have  beci* 
made  with  the  pieces  of  paste  1^  from  the  damson  tart ;  baked  arrowrpot 
pudding. 

1897.  Tuesday, — ^1.  Boiled  neck  of  mutton,  carrots,  mashed  turnips,  suet 
dumplings,  and  caper  sauce :  the  broth  should  be  served  first,  and  a  littlo  rico 
or  pearl  barley  should  be  boiled  with  it  along  with  the  meat.  2.  llolled  jam 
pudding. 

1898.  Wednesday. — ^1.  Boast  rolled  ribs  of  beef,  greens,  potatoes,  and  horse* 
radish  sauce.    2.  Bread-and-butter  pudding,  cheesecakes. 

1899.  Thursday. — 1.  Vegetable  soup  (the  bones  from  the  ribs  of  beef  should 
be  boUed  down  with  this  soup),  cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes.  2.  Pheasants, 
gravy,  bread  sauce.    8.  Macaroni. 

1900.  Fiiday.^l.  Fried  whitings  or  soles.  2.  Boiled  rabbit  and  onion 
sauce,  minced  beef,  potatoes.    8.  Currant  dumplings. 

1901.  Saturday.^l.  Bump-steak  pudding  or  pie,  greenSi  and  potatoes. 
2.  Baked  custard  pudding  and  stewed  apples. 


1903.  Sunday. — I.  Codfish  and  oyster  sauce,  potatoes.  2.  Joint  of  roast 
mutton,  either  leg,  haunch,  or  saddle ;  brocoli  and  potatoes,  red*currant 
jelly.    8.  Apple  tart  and  custards,  cheese. 

1903.  Monday. — ^1.  The  remains  of  codfish  picked  from  the  bone,  and 
warmed  through  in  the  oyster  sauce ;  if  there  is  no  sauce  left,  order  a  few 
oysters  and  make  a  little  fresh ;  and  do  not  let  the  fish  boil,  or  it  will  be 
watery.  2.  Curried  rabbit,  with  boiled  rice  served  separately,  Oold  mutton, 
mashed  potatoes.    3.  Somersetshire  dumplings  with  wine  sauce. 

1904.  Tuesday. — 1.  Boiled  fowls,  parsley-and-butter ;  bacon  garnished  with 
Brussels  sprouts,  minced  or  hashed  mutton.    2.  Baroness  pudding. 

1905.  Wednesday. — ^1.  The  remains  of  the  fowls  cut  up  into  joints  and  fricas- 
seed ;  joint  of  roast  pork  and  applesauce,  and,  if  liked,  sage-and-onion,  servcil 
on  a  dish  by  itself;  turnips  and  potatoes.  2.  Lemon  pudding,  either  baked 
or  boiled. 

1906.  Thursday. — ^1.  Cold  pork  and  jugged  hare,  red-currant  jelly,  mashcJ 
potatoes.    2.  Apple  pudding. 

1907.  Friday. — 1.  Boiled  beef,  either  the  aitchbonQor  the  silver  side  of  the 
round ;  carrots,  turnips,  suet  dumplings,  and  potatoes :  if  there  is  a  marro.v- 
bone,  serve  the  marrow  on  toast  at  the  same  time.    2.  Bice  snowballs. 

1908.  Saturday, — ^1.  Pea-soup  made  from  liquor  in  which  beef  was  boiled ; 
cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes.    2.  Baked  batter  fruit  pudding. 
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Dessert  and  Zees. 

ISia-DZNNIIB  FOB  12  FBBB01T8  (Fetouar?). 

First  OouTse. 

Bonp  It  Ift  Beina.        tilear  OrsTj  Sinq>. 

Brill  and  Lobster  Sanoe.  Food  Smelts. 


fi  eooud  -Course. 

Braised  Turkey.        Baimeh  of  Mutton.  Staled  Capon  and  OystMS. 

Tongue,  ganuelied  niUi  tufU  of  Brocoli,        YegeCables  end  Salads. 

Third  Course. 

Wild  Dnobi.        Ployets. 

Orance  Jelly.     Clear  Jelly.    Charlotte  Basse.    Nesaalrode  Podding^ 

OUeandelUz.    Bea-kala.    M^ds  of  Banaor. 

Besaert  and  loes. 


BXUfl  OW  FABR.  9]^ 

1911.-BINinBB  FOB  10  FEBSONS  (Pebmasy). 

Pint  Course. 

Palestine  Soup. 

John  Dory,  with  Dutch  Sauce.       Bed  Mullet,  with  Sauce  G€noise. 

Entrees. 
Sweetbread  Cutlets^  with  Poiyrade  Sauce.    Fowl  au  Bechamel. 

Seeond  Course. 

Boast  Saddle  of  Mutton.  Boiled  Capon  sad  Oystera. 

Boiled  Tongue,  garnished  with  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Third  Course. 
Guinea-Fowls.        Ducklings. 
P&in  de  Bhubarb.      Orange  Jelly.      Strawberry  Cream.      Cheesecakes. 
•  Almond  Padding.     Fig  Pudding. 

Dessert  and  Ides. 


1912.-DrBrNEB  FOB  8  FEBSONS  (February). 

First  Course. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Fillets  of  Turbot  Ik  la  Cr6me.     Fried  Filleted  Soles  and  Axudbxpry  Sauce. 

Entrees. 
Larded  Fillets  of  Babbits.    Tendrons  de  Yean  with  Porte  of  Tomatoes. 


Second  Course.  ** 

Stewed  Bump  of  Beef  &  la  Jardiniere.        Boast  Fowls.        Boiled  Ham. 

_  * 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Pigeons  or  Larks. 

Bhubarb  Tartlets.    Meringues.    Clear  Jelly.   Cream.   Ice  Pudding.   Souffles 

Dessert  and  Ides. 


1913.-DINNEB  FOB  6  FEBSONS   (February).—!. 

First  Course. 

Bioe  Soup. 

Bed  Mullet^  with  C^oise  Sauce.        Fried  Smelts. 

Entrees. 
Fowl  Pudding.    Sweetbreads. 

Second  Ccmrse. 
Boast  Turkey  and  Sausages.      Boiled  Leg  of  Pork.      Pease  Pudding* 

Third  Course. 

Lemon  Jelly.      Chailotte  &  la  Vanille.      Maids  of  Honour. 

Plum-pudding^  remoyed  by  loe  Pudding. 

Pdssert. 
8  v2 


leil— SimrBB  ffOB  6  PERSONS  {Pebmair).— IL. 

First  CouTBO, 

SiiridgSoup. 

Etnlod  Turbat  and  Lobster  Sauoa, 


Second  Courae. 

Bailed  Eound  of  Beof  Bjid  Mnrroff-bDiiDS. 

Eonst  Fowls,  ganuHhod  «itli  Wutar-oreBses  and  rolled  Bacon.     VegetaWja. 

Third  Course. 

Marrow  Pudding.     Cheesocnkea.     TnrtlBts  of  Groangage  Jam, 

Lemon  Cream.         Rhubarb  Tart, 

Dessert. 


iel6.-DINHEB  FOB  8   PBHaONS    (February) .-HI. 

First  Coiirsa. 

Vormioolli  Soup. 

Fried  Whitlnsa.      St«wed  Eals. 

£!litreei. 

Foolat  Ik  U  Marengo,  Breast  of  Veal  Etuffed  and  roUod, 

Second  Course. 

Sout  Leg  of  Fork  nod  AppU  Snuca.  Jioilsd  C^tpon  and  Oj'Eters. 

ToDgae,  gamiahed  nith  tuila  of  Grocoli. 

Third  Cohtm.  .     . 

'Wild  Dnoki.    Lobster  Salad.    Charlotte  am  Fommes.    Paiu  do  Bhabnibb 
Vanilla  Crecuii.        Orange  JeDy, 


WU^-DINinEB  FOH  e  PBBBOWB  <FebruBry).-IV. 

iPirst  Coarse. 

Oi-tail  Soup, 

God  k  la  CMme.        Fried  Soles. 


Third  Oonise, 

Game,  when  likod.    Tartleta  of  Baspben?  Jaw.    VaV^u-Vent  of  Bhubaib. 

Swiss  Cream.      Cabiust  Pudding. 

Biocoli  and  Sea-kala. 


BILLS  OF  FARK,  917 


piiAhi^  family  dinnebs  fob  febbuabit 

191 7.  iS^un(2a^.—l«  Ox-tail  soup.  2  Boast  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  brocoli, 
and  potatoes.    3.  Plum-pudding,  apple  tart.    Cheese. 

Z918.  Monday, — ^1.  Fried  soles,  plain  melted  butter,  and  potatoes.  2.  Cold 
roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes.  3.  The  remains  of  plum-pudding  cut  in  slices^ 
wanned,  and  served  with  sifted  sugar  sprinkled  over  it.    Cheese. 

1919.  Tuesday, — ^1.  Tho^  remains  of  ox-tail  soup  from  Sunday.  2.  Pork 
cutlets  with  tomato  sauce ;  hashed  beeC    3.  Boiled  jam  pudding.    Cheese. 

1920.  WedTietday, — ^1.  Boiled  haddock  and  plain  melted  butter.  2.  Bump- 
steak  pudding,  potatoes,  greens.  3.  Arrowroot,  blancmange,  gamishcd 
with  jam. 

1921.  Thursday, — ^1.  Boiled  leg  of  pork,  greensi,  potatoes,  pease  pudding. 
2.  Apple  fritters,  sweet  macaroni. 

1922.  Friday. — 1.  Pea-soup  made  with  liquor  that  the  pork  was  boiled  in. 
2.  Cold  pork,  mashed  potatoes.    3.  Baked  rice  pudding. 

1923.  Saturday, — ^1.  Broiled  herrings  and  mustard  fiauce.  2.  Haricoi 
mutton.    3.  Macaroni^  either  served  as  a  sweet  pudding  or  with  cheese. 


1924.  Sunday. — ^1.  Carrot  soup.  2.  Boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  caper  Kiuce^, 
mashed  turnips,  roast  fowls,  and  bacon.  3.  Damson  tart  made  with  bottled 
fruit,  ratafia  pudding. 

1925.  Monday. — ^1.  The  remainder  of  fowl  curried  and  served  with  rice ; 
rump-steaks  and  oyster  sauce,  cold  mutton.     2.  Boiled  jam  pudding. 

1926.  Tuesday, — ^1.  Vegetable  soup  made  with  liquor  that  the  mutton  was 
boiled  in  on  Sunday,  2.  Boast  sirloin  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  brocoli, 
and  potatoes.    3.  C*heese. 

1927.  Wednesday. — 1.  Fried  soles,  melted  butter.  2.  Cold  beef  and 
mashed  potatoes :  if  there  is  any  cold  boiled  mutton  left^  cut  it  into  neat  slices 
and  warm  it  in  a  little  caper  sauce.    8.  Apple  tart. 

1928.  Thursday. — ^1.  Boiled  rabbit  and  onion  sauce,  stewed  beef  and  vege> 
tables,  made  with  the  remains  of  cold  beef  and  bones.    2.  Macaroni 

1929.  Friday, — 1.  Boast  leg  of  pork,  sage  and  onions  and  apple  sauce  ; 
greens  and  potatoes.  2.  Spinach  and  poached  eggs  instead  of  pudding. 
Cheese  and  water-cresses. 

1930.  Saturday, — ^1.  Bumpsteak-and-kidney  pudding,  cold  pork  and  mashed 
potatoes.    2,  Bidced  rice  pudding. 


MAECH. 
lB31.-DINIfBB  FOB  IB  FEBSONS. 
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Second  Couru. 
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Fore-qTurter  of  Lunb. 
£niied  CBpon, 


SoutFowl*. 

Bump  of  Betf  i  la 
Judini^n, 


Deateit  and  loea. 

IBU^DUrBrBB  FOB  12  PBBBONB  (UatoIl). 

Pint  CouMB. 

Wliite  Soup.      Clear  Gmvy  Soup. 

i_i m   ...    „.  .         iddraosedCi 

XtntreM. 

nietdeBaafaiidSpaiiiibSo,n<i«.    Idrdad  Swwtlmadj).    KawdM 

Cbicken  FatUes. 

Seoond  Coutbb. 

BoilltnUetofyealaDdBechBiuelBsuce.     Boiled  Leg  of  Loab. 

Bout  Foirls,  gamiehed  with  'Wftter-croBsea. 

Boiled  Ham,  ganiUhed  nitb  Carrots  and  coashed  TumipB, 

T^^tables — Sea-kale,  Spinach,  or  BrocolL 

Third  Courae. 

Two  DuckliD^.    Ouinca-Fowl,  larded. 

Orange  JtHj.    Charlotte  Busse,     CoSee  Cream.     loe  Padding. 

HaoaroDi  witb  Parmeeaa  Cheese.     Sjdoaoh,  gamiahad  wiUi  Crofitoni. 

Desaert  Mtd  Iom. 


d  Cucumber. 


BILLB  OF  FABS.  919 

1933.-DINira!B  FOB  10  FSBSOITB  (Marohn 

First  Ck>iir8e. 

Maoaroni  Soup. 

Boiled  Turbot  and  Lobstor  Sauoe.       Salmon  CuUeto. 

Entrees. 
^     Gompdte  of  Pigeons.        Mutton  Cutlets  and  Tomato  Sauoa. 

Second  Course. 

Boast  Lamb.  Boiled  Half  Calf  s  Head,  Tongue,  and  Brains. 

Boiled  Bacon-cheek,  garnished  with  spoonfuls  of  Spinach.       Vegetables 

Third  Course. 
^        Ducklings. 
Plum-podding.    Ginger  Cream.    Trifle.    Bhubarb  Tart.    Cheesecakes. 

Fondues,  in  cases. 

Dessert  and  Ices. 


1034.— DnnrBB  fob  8  FBBSOITS  (March). 

First  Course. 

Calf s-Head  Soup. 

Brill  and  Shrimp  Sauce.  Broiled  Mackerel  k  la  Maltre  d'HOteL 

Entrees. 
Lobster  Cutlets.      Calf  s  Liver  and  Bacon,  auz  fines  herbes. 

Second  Course. 
iEtoast  Loin  of  Veal.  Two  Boiled  Fowls  It  la  B^hamel.   Boiled  Knuckle  of  Ham. 

Vegetables — Spinach  or  Brocoli. 

Third  Course. 

Wild  Ducks. 

Apple  Custards.    Blancmange.    Lemon  Jelly.    Jam  Sandwiches. 

Ice  Pudding.         Potatoes  h  la  Maltre  d'HOtei. 

Dessert  and  Ices. 


lOSS.-DIirNEB  FOB  6  FEBSONS  (March).— L 

First  Course. 
Vermicelli  Soup. 
Soles  h,  la  Crdme. 


Entrees. 
Veal  Cutlets,         Small  Vols-au-Vent 

Second  Course. 

Small  Saddle  of  Mutton.        Half  Calf  s  Head. 

Boiled  Bacon-cheek,  garnished  with  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Third  Course. 

Cabinet  Pudding.        Orange  Jelly.        Custards,  in  glasssa. 

Bhubarb  Tart.        Lobster  Salad. 

Dessert. 


N  BOUSEHOU)  COOKEnr. 


Balced  Mullet!. 


Second  COUTBB, 

Rooat  I-aDib  and  Mint  Sauce.         Boiled  Leg  of  Pork. 

Pease  Pudding.        Vegelablea. 

DncWinBH. 
ss  Cream.    Lemon  Jelly.    Cboesfxakes.    Rhubarb  Tut.    MRcamnL 


le37.-DnfN£:B   X'OR  e  FEBSONS  (Uaroh).-IXL 

First  CouTRe. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon  and  drassed  Cuoumbor. 


Second  Coime. 

)d  Lag  of  Mutton,  Caper  SauM.     Roast  Fowls,  garnished  with  Water- crcBsat 

VejtotttbloB. 

Third  Coocie. 

Ctarlotte  tax.  Fommeg.    Orange  Jelly.    Lemon  Creau). 

BoidS  of  Atrowroot,    Sra-kala. 


Boiled  MackereU 


Stewed  Hutton  Eidneya.        Uineed  Teal  (nd  OTStora. 
Second  Coorae. 

Btewed  Sbonlder  of  VgrI,      Roast  lUbs  of  Beef  and  Eoiseradish  SanCO; 

Vogetnblss. 

Third  Courss. 

Jlucfclings* 

Tartlets  of  Strawberry  Jsld.    Cheeseoakel.    OUean  de  (Ua. 

Carrot  Pudding.    Sea-ksl*. 


SILLS  OF  FABB.  9Sl 

PLAIN  FAMTTiY  DINNEBS  70B  HABOH. 

1939.  Sunday, — ^1.  Boiled  ^  calTs  head,  pickled  pork,  the  tongue  on  a 
small  dish  with  the  brains  round  it ;  mutton  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes. 
2.  Plum  tort  made  with  bottled  fruit,  baked  custard  pudding.  Baroness 
pudding. 

1940.  Monday,'-^!,  Boast  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce,  brocoli, 
baked  potatoes.  2.  Slices  of  Baroness  pudding  warmed,  and  serred  with 
sugar  sprinkled  oyer*    Cheesecakes. 

1941.  Tuesday, — ^1.  Mock  turtle  soup,  made  with  liquor  that  calfs  head  was 
boiled  io,  and  the  pieces  of  head.  2.  Hashed  mutton,  rump-steaks  and  oyster 
sauce.    3.  Boiled  plum-pudding. 

1942.  Wednetday. — ^1.  Fried  whitings,  melted  butter,  potatoes.  2.  Boiled 
beef,  suet  dumplings,  carrots,  potatoes,  marrow-bones.  91  Arrowroot  blanc- 
mange, and  stewed  rhubarb. 

1943.  Thursday, — 1,  Pea-soup  made  from  liquoif  that  beef  was  boiled  in. 
2.  Stewed  rump-steak,  cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes.     8.  Rolled  jam  pudding. 

1944.  Friday, — ^1.  Fried  soles,  melted  butter,  potatoes.  2.  Boast  loin  of 
mutton,  brocoli,  potatoes,  bubble-and-squeak.    8.  Bice  pudding. 

1945.  Saturday, — 1.  Bump-steak  pie,  haricot  mutton  made  with  remains  of 
cold  loin.    2.  Pancakes,  ratafia  pudding. 


1946.  Sunday, — ^1.  Boast  fillet  of  veal,  boiled  ham^  spinach  and  potatoes, 
2.  Khubarb  tart,  custards  in  glasses,  bread-and-butter  pudding. 

1947.  Monday. — ^1.  Baked  soles,  potatoes.  2.  Minced  yeal  and  rump-steak 
pie.  3.  Somersetshire  dumplings  with  the  remains  of  cutsards  poured  round 
them ;  marmalade  tartlets. 

194S.  Tuesday, — "L  Gravy  soup.  2.  Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  mashed  turnips, 
suet  dumplings,  caper  sauce,  potatoes,  yeal  rissoles  made  with  remains  of 
fillotofveal.    3.  Cheese. 

1949.  Wednesday, — ^1.  Stowed  mullets.  2.  Boast  fowls,  bacon,  gravy,  and 
bread  sauce,  mutton  pudding,  made  with  a  few  slices  of  the  cold  meat  and 
the  addition  of  two  kidneys.    3.  Baked  lemon  pudding. 

195a  Thursday. — ^1.  Vegetable  soup  made  with  liquor  that  the  mutton 
was  boiled  in,  and  mixed  with  the  remains  of  gravy  soup.  2.  Boast  ribs  of 
beof,  Yorkshire  pudding,  horseradish  sauce,  broooU  and  potatoes.  3.  Apple 
pudding  or  macaronL 

195 1.  Friday. — ^1.  Stewed  eels,  pork  cutlets  and  tomato  sauce.  2.  Cold  beef, 
mashed  potatoes.    3.  Plum  tart  made  with  bottled  fruit. 

1952.  Saturday. — 1.  Bumpsteak-and-kidney  pudding,  broiled  beef-bones, 
greens  and  potatoes.  2.  Jam  tartlets  made  with  pieces  of  paste  from  plum 
tart,  baked  custard  pudding. 


m 

■roSBBH  HODBBEOLD  OOOKIBT, 

APRIL. 

1«B,-DINWEH  FOB  18   PERSONS. 
FiTH  Couru.                                                         Sntrla. 

§  BuJmmandLobaLoiawoe.  ^ 
■            BoUailiCrema. 

LsmbCoilrfsuid 
„           AnpsrsEBj  Pcaa. 

g                 Flowara.                 1 

Seeand  Courts. 

T/Urd  Count. 

1 

1 

EoMlBiblofLunb. 
Ludcd  CtpoD. 

Bpring  OUckeug.          "^ 
BHuaBdTnrkey. 

c-g;      Baaplerry  OHam.       |8 
||    K«BclfodoPndaiDg.    gl 

lau^imnsrBR  fob  u  febsohs  (AjwU). 


Ssoond  Oonna. 

ForeHjuarteroflAmb.  Saddle  otUutton.  Boiled  CMokeni  and  AipamgosPMS. 
Boilsd  Tongue  garoiBhed  with  Tufla  of  Broeoli,    V^cstablea, 

Tlijrd  Cotina. 

Dockliiigs.    Larded  Guinaa-Fowls.    Chariotte  It  la  Pariaietme.    Orange  Jellf. 
Heiingiua.    Bata£a  loe  Paddinff.    Lobiter  Salad.    Sett-lollk 

Be«aert  and  Ices, 


BILLB  OF  FABB.  flSS 

1IK».-*DINN11B  FOB  10  PEBSOITS  (April). 

Virst  Gonzio* 

Gravy  Soup. 

Salmon  and  Dressed  Caeiimber.    Sbximp  Sauce.    Tillets  of  Whitings. 

Entrees. 
Lobster  Cutlets.    Cfhicken  Patties." 


Second  Coarse. 
Boast  FUlet  «f  V  eat  Boiled  Leg  of  Lamb.  Ham,  garnished  with  Bxoooli 

Vegetabk 


Third  Course. 

Ducklings. 

Oomp^yte  of  Bhubaxb.       Custards.       Vanilla  Cream.       Orange  Jelly. 

Cabinet  Pudding.        Ice  Pudding. 

Dessert. 


1966.— DINirEB  FOB  8  FEBSOITS  (April). 

First  Cottrse. 

Spring  Soup. 

Slioes  of  SahnoQ  and  Caper  Saucei    Fried  Filleted  Soles. 

Sntrees. 
Chioken  Yol-an-y  ent.  Mutton  Cutlets  and  Tomato  Sauce. 


Second  Course. 
Boast  Loin  of  Veal.    Boiled  Fowls  &  la  B^hameL    Tongue.    Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Guinea-Fowl. 

Sea-kale.    Artichoke  Bottoms.    (Cabinet  Pudding.    Blancmange. 

Aprioot  Tartlets.         Bice  Fritters.         Macaroni  and  Parmesan  Cheese. 

Dessert. 


WSir^DUnSTEB  FOB  6  PEBSOITS  (April)^L 

First  Course*  ^ 

Tapioca  Soup. 
Boiled  Salmon  and  Lobster  Saoosi 

Xbitrees. 
Sweetbreads.    Oyster  Patties. 

Second  Course. 
Haunch  of  Mutton.     Boiled  Capon  and  White  Sauce.    Tongue.    Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 
Souffle  of  Bioe.     Lemon  Cream.     Charlotte  2i  la  Paxl8i6nn&     BhubarbTart 

Dessert. 


92i  MODIBH  HOUSEHOLD  OQOXBBT, 

IS^^DVnSTBB  VOB  6  PXBSONB  (ApriD.-ZL 

JPIrst  CknivM, 

Julienne  Soap. 

Fried  WbitingB.         BedMoUet 

ISntrees. 
Lomb  Cutiets  and  Caoumben.      Bissoles. 


Beoond  Ckmne. 
fioact  mbe  of  Beet    Nook  of  Veal  h  la  B^ohamci    V^getaMea. 

Third  Ck>tirse. 

Docldings. 
Lemon  Padding.    Bhubarb  Tart.    Oaatards.    Cheesecakes. 

Desserts 


i95».-DnnnESB  fob  e  psbsoits  (ApTa).-iii. 

First  Oonrae. 

Yermioelli  Soap. 

Brill  and  Shrimp  Saooa 

'  Sntroes* 
Frieaodean  of  VeaL       Lobster  Cutlets. 

Beoond  Gonrse. 
Boast  Fore-qoarter  of  Lamb.    Boiled  Chickens.    Tongaei    Vegetables* 

Third  Course. 

Groslings. 

8ea*kalo.  Flum-pudding.  Whipped  Cream. 

CompOteofBhubarb.    Cheesecakes. 

Dessert. 


loeo.-pnrNEB  fob  e  febsoits  (Aprii).-rv. 

First  Course. 

Ox-tail  Soap. 

Crimped  Salmon. 

Sntrees. 
Croquettes  of  Chicken.     Mutton  Cul^ets  and  Soubise  Saucei 

Second  Course. 
Boast  Fillet  of  Veal  Boiled  Bacon-cheek  garnished  with  Sprouts, 

Boiled  Capon.        Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 
Sea-kale.       Lobst^  Salad.        Cabinet  Pudding.        Ginger  Cream. 

Baspberry  Jam  Tartlets.    Bhubarb  Tart    Macaroni. 

Dessert. 


BILLS  07  FAKE,  92S 


PLAIN    FAMTTiY   DINNEB8   FOB   AFBHi. 

196 1.  Sunday, — ^1.  Clear  gravy  soup.  2.  Boast  haiinch  of  mutton,  sea-kale, 
potatoes.    3.  Rhubarb  tart,  custards  in  glasses. 

1962.  Monday. — 1.  Crimped  skate  and  caper  sauce.  2.  Boiled  knuckle  of 
Toal  and  rice,  oold  mutton,  mashed  potatoes.    3.  Baked  plum-pudding. 

1963.  Tuesday.— I,  V^etable  soup.  2.  Toad-in-thd-hole,  made  from 
remains  of  cold  mutton.    8.  Stewed  rhubarb  and  baked  custard  pudding. 

1964.  Wednesday. — L  Fried  soles,  anchovy  sauce.  2.  Boiled  beef,  carrots^ 
suet  dumplings.    3.  Lemon  pudding. 

1965.  Thursday. — ^1.  Pea-soup  made  with  liquor  that  beef  was  boiled  in. 
2.  Cold  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  mutton  cutlets  and  tomato  sauce.  3. 
Macaroni. 

1966.  Friday. — ^1.  Bubble-and-squeak,  made  with  remains  of  cold  beef. 
Boast  shoulder  of  veal  stuffed,  spinach,  potatoes.  2.  Boiled  batter  pudding 
and  sweet  sauce. 

1967.  Saturday. — ^1.  Stewed  veal  with  vegetables,  made  from  the  remains 
of  tiie  shoulder.  Broiled  rump-steaks  and  oyster  sauce.  2.  Yeast-dump* 
lings. 


1968.  Sunday. — ^1.  Boiled  salmon  and  dressed  cucumber,  anchovy  sauce. 

2.  Koast  fore-quarter  of  lamb,  spinach,  potatoes,  mint  sauce.    2,   Bhubarb 
tart,  cheesecakes. 

1969.  Monday. — ^1.  Curried  salmon,  made  with  remains  of  salmon,  dish 
of  boiled  rice.      2.   Cold  lamb,  rumpsteak-and-kidney  pudding,  potatoes. 

3.  Spinach  and  poached  eggs. 

1970.  Tuesday. — 1.  Scotch  mutton  broth  with  pearl  barley.  2.  Boiled 
neck  of  mutton,  caper  sauce,  suet  dumplings,  carrots. '  3.  Baked  rice-pudding. 

197 1.  Wednesday. — 1,  Boiled  mackerel  and  melted  butter  or  fennel  sauce, 
potatoes.    2.  Boast  fillet  of  veal,  bacon,  and  greens.    8.  Fig  pudding. 

1972.  Thursday. — ^1.  Flemish  soup.  2.  Boast  loin  of  mutton,  brocoli, 
potatoes ;  veal  rolls  made  from  remains  of  oold  veaL  8.  Boiled  rhubarb 
pudding. 

1973.  Fnday.--1,  Irish  stew  or  haricot,  made  from  oold  mutton,  minced 
veaL    2.  Half-pay  pudding. 

1974.  Saturday.^!,  Bump-steak  pie,  broiled  mutton-chops,  2^  Baked 
arrowroot  pudding. 
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mB.-DrEnTE!B  FOB  13   FEB80NB   (UaT). 
Fiist  Oourae. 

'White  Soup.         Aaporagua  Soup. 
Salmon  CoUeU.       Boiled  Turbot  Bud  Labrter  Sauce. 

XintMeo. 

Obiokan  ToI-an-Venl.     Lamb  Cutlets  and  Cucumbera,     Fricandean  of  TeaL 

Stewed  MoahroomB. 


Third  Course. 

Buckliuga     GoalingB. 

ClUirlott«  BoBM    Vanilla  Cream.    Ooosebeny  Tart.    Custard 

CheeBOcakoa.     Cabinet  Pudding  and  Iced  Pudding 

Deasert  and  leea. 


BILLS  07  7ABB.  927 

1V7.-DZNBBB  FOB  10  PEBSOZTS  (Kaj>. 

First  Oonrse. 

Spring  Soup. 
Salmon  h  la  G^^v^sa       Bed  Mulkti 


Entrees. 
Chicken  Yol-au-Yenti        Calf's  Liver  and  Baoon  atiz  Fines  Herbes. 


Second  Course. 
Saddle  of  Mutton.    Half  Calf  s  Head,  Tongoe,  and  Brains.     Braised  HanL 

~    Asparagus. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Pigeons.        Ducklings. 

Sponge-cake  Padding.     Charlotte  &  la  Vanille.     Gooseberry  Tart     Cream. 

Cheesecakes.        Apricot-jam  Tart. 


Dessert  and  Ices. 

1078.-DIiririIB  FOB  8  FEBSONS   (May). 

First  Course. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Brill  and  Lobster  Sauce.       Fried  Fillets  of  Mackerel. 


Entrees. 
Lamb  Cutlets  and  Cucumbers.      Lobster  Patties. 


Second  Course. 
Boast  Fillet  of  Veal.    Boiled  Leg  of  Lamb.    Asparagus. 

^  Third  Course. 

Ducklings. 
Qoosebeny  Tart    Custards.    Fancy  Pastry.    Souffld 

Dessert  and  Ices. 


mo.-DIirNEB  FOB  6  FEBSONS    (May).-I. 

First  Course. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon  and  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Entrees. 
Fillets  of  Beef  and  Tomato  Sauce.       Sweetbreads. 


Second  Course. 
Boast  Lamb.-       Boiled  Capon.        Asparagus. 

Third  Course. 

Ducklings. 

Cabinet  Padding.        Compdte  of  Gooseberries.        Custards  in  GlasseSi 

Blancmange,        Lemon  Tartlets.        Fondue. 

Dessert 


BaO^lbikmDilftUaUnd'HlHeL       HwlBnute 


J,       ,   '  Scollops  of  FowL         Lobator  Pudding, 

Beoond  Coutbs. 

.      ,      Boiled  Leg  of  Lnmb  and  Spiooali. 

Botut  Sirloin  of  Boef  and  Earsentdish  Sau<».         Vegotablea. 

Third  Course. 

Roast  LocDrcL     Salad. 

SouffliJ  ofBiceL     BamaUiu.     Strawberry-jam  Tartlets.    Draage  Jellj. 

SsBsert. 


Bi.-DrHinia  poh  a  pbhboks  tMay).-iii. 

Firet  Conne. 

Julioaae  )Joup. 

Trout  with  Dutch  Siuea  Salmon  Cutlela; 


I/imb  Catletg  and  Muahroooia.         Vol-au-Vect  of  Chickoa 


Third  CouTM. 

Spring  ChiokaoB. 
loed  FuddiDg.     VenUU  Cream.     Clear  Jell;.     TarUets.     Checieoakea. 


lees^-SEmraiB  POE  e  PEBSONS  {May).-IV. 

First  CourM. 

Soup  &  la  Being. 

Crimped  Trant  end  LobtAor  Saace.      Bakad  Whitings  am  Fiuea  Hecbe^ 


Brtdsed  Mutton  Cutlets  and  Cacumben.       Stewed  Figeao*. 
SMOnd  Course. 
Boast  Fillet  of  Veal    Bacon-cheek  and  Qreeni. 
Finet  of  Beef  a  la  Jardiniere. 

Third  Coorsa. 

DuokliDgs. 

Souffld  h  la  Vnnillet      Compete  □!  Orange*.      MetliigiMa. 

Ckioeeberry  Tart,        Fondas. 


BILLS  OF  VASS,  929t 


PTiATW   FATVrTTiY  DUSTSrERB   FOB   MAT. 

1983.  Sunday, — ^1.  Vegetable  soup.    2.  Saddle  of  mutton^  asparagns  and 
potatoes.    3.  Gk)oseberry  tart^  custards. 

1984.  Monday. — 1.    Fried  whitings,   anchovy  sauce.      2.   Cold  mutton, 
mashed  potatoes,  stewed  yeal    3.  Fig  pudding. 

1985.  Tuesday. — ^1.  Haricot  mutton,  made  from  remains  of  cold  mutton, 
rump-steak  pie.    2.  MacaronL 

1986.  WedJiesday. — 1.    Boast  loin  of   veal  and  spinach,    boiled   bacon, 
mutton  cutlets  and  tomato  sauce.    2.  Grooseberry  pudding  and  cream. 

1987.  Thursday. — ^1.  Spring  soup.     2.  Boast  leg  of  lamb,  mint   sauce, 
spinach,  curried  veal  and  rice.    S.  Lemon  pudding. 

1988.  Friday. — ^1.   Boiled  mackerel  and  parsley-and-butter.     2.   Stowed 
rump-steak,  cold  lamb  and  salad.    3.  Baked  gooseberry  pudding. 

1989.  Saturday. — ^L  YermicellL     2.  Bump-steak  pudding,  lamb  cutlets, 
and  cucumbers.    3.  MacaronL 


1990.  Sunday.^1,  Boiled  sahnon  and  lobster  or  caper  sauce.  2.  Boast 
lamb,  mint  sauce,  asparagus,  potatoes.    3.  Plum-pudding,  gooseberry  tart. 

1991.  Monday. — ^1.  Salmon  warmed  in  remains  of  lobster  sauce  and  gar- 
nished with  croiitons.  2.  Stewed  knuckle  of  yeal  and  rice,  cold  lamb  and 
dressed  cucumber.  8.  Slices  of  pudding  warmed,  and  served  with  sugar 
sprinkled  over.    Baked  rice  padding. 

1992.  Tuesday. — ^1.  Boast  ribs  of  beef,  horseradish  sauce,  Yorkshire  pudding, 
spinach  and  potatoes.    2.  Boiled  lemon  pudding. 

1993.  Wednesday, — ^1.  Fried  soles,  melted  butter.  2.  Cold  beef  and  dressed 
cucumber  or  salad,  veal  cutlets  and  bacon.    3.  Baked  plum-pudding. 

1994.  Thursday. — ^1.  Spring  soup.  2.  CalTs  liver  and  bacon,  broiled  beef- 
bones,  spinach  and  potatoes.    3.  Gooseberry  tart 

1995.  Friday.-^Tu  Boast  shoulder  of  mutton,  baked  potatoes,  onion  sauce, 
spinach.    2.  Currant  dumplings. 

199$.  Saturday. — ^1.  Broiled  mackerel,  fennel  sauce  or  plain  melted  butter. 
2.  Bump-steak  pie,  hashed  mutton,  vegetables.    3*  Baked  arrowroot  pudding. 
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Dessert  and  loea. 

lM8.-DINirEIB  FOB   13   PSB80NS   (June). 

First  Coarse. 

Green-Pen  Sonp.         Rise  3oup. 

Salmoa  and  Lobster  Bauoa.        Trout  &  k  Gealrise.  .      WMtebidt. 


Seoond  Couise. 

Boast  Quarter  of  Lamb  and  Spinach.  Filet  de  Bouf  i  la  Jardini^e. 

Boiled  Fowl*     Braised  Shoulder  of  limb.     Tongue.     Vegotablca, 

Third  Course. 

Qosliiigs.        Ducklings. 

HsBseb^e  Pudding,      Chsrlotte  i  la  Parisieimo.      GoOSebeiTy  TsrUetA 

Slravberr;  Croam.    Baspbeny-ond- Currant  Tui,     Coatords, 

T>eascrt  imd  Ices. 


BILLS  OF  FABB.  981 

1999.-DINinESB  FOB  10  FEBSONS   (June). 

First  Cotirse. 

Julienne  Soup. 
Salmon  Trout  and  Parsley-and-Butter.    Bed  Mullet 

Xlntrees. 
Stewed  Breast  of  Veal  and  Peas.     Jftutton  Cutlets  It  la  Maintenon. 


Second  Course. 
Hoast  Fillet  of  VeaL      Boiled  Leg  of  Lamb,  garnished  with  young  Carrots. 

Boiled  Bacon-cheek.    Ye^getables. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Dticks.        Leveret. 

Gooseheriy  Tart.    Strawberry  Cream.    Strawberry  Tartlets.    Meringues. 

Cabinet  Pudding.     Iced  Pudding. 

Dessert  and  Ices. 


a0OO.-DINir£2B  FOB  8  FEBSONS  (June). 

First  Cotirse. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Trout  Ik  la  G^^y^.    Salmon  Cutlets. 


Entrees. 
Lamb  Cutlets  and  Peas.        IfVicasseed  Chicken. 


Second  Course. 
Boast  Bibs  of  Bee£    Half  CalTs  Head,  Tongue,  and  Brains.    Boiled  Ham. 

Vegetables. 

Third  Gourso. 

Boast  Ducks. 

Compdte  of  Gfooseberries.    Strawberry  Jelly.    Pastry.    Iced  Pudding. 

Cauliflower  with  Cream  Sauce. 


Dessert  and  Ices. 

9001.->DIlOrSB  FOB  6  FEBSOITS   (June).-I. 

First  Course. 

Spring  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon  and  Lobster  Sauce. 


Entrees. 
Veal  Cutlets  and  Endive.    Bagoiit  of  Duck  and  (3reen  Peas. 

Second  Oovaue, 

Boast  IxAn  of  Veal.     BoDed  Leg  of  Lamb  aad  White  Sauce. 

Tongue,  garnished.    Vegetables. 

Third  Coarse. 
Strawberry  Oream.    Gk>08eberry  Tartlets.    Almcmd  Pudding.    Ldbstwr  Salad. 

^  Dessert. 

3  02 


982  UODEBM  nOUSECOLI)  COOKEBT. 

SOOS^DXETirEB  FOB  6  PEB80NS  (June).— H. 

First  Course. 
Calfs-Head  Soup. 

Mackerel  h  la  Maltre  d'Hdtel       Whitebait. 


ZSntrees. 
Chicken  Cutlets.    Carried  Lobster. 


k 


Second  Course. 
Fore-quarter  of  Lamb  and  Salad.     Stewed  Beef  h  la  Jardiniere.    Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Goslings. 
Qreen-Currant  Tart.    Custards,  in  glasses.    Strawberry  Blaacniangeb 

8ouffl€ofRioe. 


Dessert. 


2003.-DIirNEB  FOB  6  FEBSOBTS  (Ju2ie).-^III. 

/  First  Course. 

Green-Pea  Soup. 
Baked  Soles  aux  fines  herbcs.    Stewed  Trout. 

Entrees. 
CalTs  Liver  and  Bacon.    Rissoles. 


Second  Course. 
Boast  Saddle  of  Lamb  and  Salad.    Calfs  Head  2k  la  Tortue.    Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Ducks. 

VoI-au-Vent  of  Strawberries  and  Cream.       Strawberry  Tartlets. 

Lemon  Blancmange.    Baked  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Dessert. 


100i.-DINirEB  FOB  6  PEBSONS  (June).-IV, 

First  Course. 

Spinach  Soup. 

Soles  2k  la  Crdme.    Bod  Mullet. 

Entrees. 
Boast  Fillet  of  Veal.       Braised  Ham  and  Spinadi. 

Second  Course. 
Boiled  Fowls  and  White  Sauce.    Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Leveret. 

Strawbeny  Jelly.    Swiss  Cream.    Cheesecakes.    Iced  Pudding. 

Dessert.  ^ 


BILLS  OF  FARl.  933 


PLAIN  FAMILY  DUgria^BS  FOB  JTUSTE. 

2005.  Sunday. — ^1.  Salmon  trout  and  parsley-and-butter,  now  potatoes. 
2.  Boost  fillet  of  veal,  boiled  bacon-cheek  and  spinach,  yegetablos.  3.  Goose- 
ben-y  tart,  custards. 

aoo6.  Monday. — ^1.  Light  gnry  soup.  2.  Small  meat  pie,  mincod  veal, 
garnished  with  rolled  bacon,  spinach  and  potatoes.    3.  Baspberry-and-cun-aiit 

tart. 

2007.  Tuesday, — ^1.  Baked  mackerel,  potatoes.  2.  Boiled  leg  of  lamb,  gar- 
nished with  young  carrots.    3.  Lemon  pudding. 

locS.  Wednesday. — 1.  Vegetable  soup.  2.  CalTs  liver  and  bacon,  peas, 
hashed  lamb  from  remiuns  of  cold  joint    3.  Baked  gooseberry  pudding. 

2009.  Thursday. — 1.  Boast  ribs  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  peas,  potatoes. 
2.  Stowed  rhubarb  and  boiled  rice. 

2oia  Ftiday. — L  Gold  beef  and  salad,  lamb  cutlets  and  peas.  2.  Boiled 
gooseberry  pudding  and  baked  custard  pudding. 

20TI.  Saturday. — L  Bump-steak  pudding,  broiled  beef-bones  and  cucumber, 
vegetables.    2.  Bread  pudding. 


2011.  Sunday. — ^1.  Boast  foro-quarter  of  Iamb,  mint  sauce,  peas,  and  new 
potatoes.    2.  Gooseberry  pudding,  strawberry  tartlets.     Fondue. 

2013.  Monday. — ^1.  Gold  lamb  and  salad,  stewed  neck  of  veal  and  peas,  young 
carrots,  and  new  potatoes.    2.  Almond  pudding. 

2014.  Tuesday. — 1.  Green-pea  soup.    2.  Boast  ducks  stufifed,  gravy,  peas 
and  now  potatoes.    3.  Baked  ratafia  plodding. 

2015.  Wednesday. — 1.  Boast  leg  of  mutton,  summer  cabbage,  potatoes.    2, 
Gooseberry  and  rice  pudding. 

2016.  Thursday. — ^1.  Fried  soles,  melted  butter,  potatoes.   2.  Sweotbrcads, 
hashed  mutton,  vegetables.    8.  Bread-and-butter  pudding. 

3017.  Friday, — ^1.   Asparagus  soup.     2.  Boiled  be«f,  young  carrots  tca^ 
new  potatoes,  suet  dumplings.    3.  Gollcge  puddings. 

2018.    Saturday. — 1.  Gold  boiled  beef  and  salad,  lamb  cutlets  and  greek, 
peas.    2.  Boiled  gooseberry  padding  and  plain  cream. 
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Deaaeit'  ond  loeB. 

30a>.-DIiraiEE  FOB  12  PEHBOHB   (July). 
Ffrat  Connie. 
Soi^  ik  la  Jardiniere.        CMd:eii  Boup. 
Crimped  Salmon  and  Pualey-uid-BuCtar.    Troat  auz  fioaa  herb**,  in  h 


TendcoDB  de  Vmq  ssd  Fens.    Lamb  Catlsta  and  Cummiberc. 


Third  Cohtbb. 

Boast  DuckB.        ToAsj  Poolt. 

Stewed  Peaa  i.  la  Fran^Mae.     lyobstor  Salad,     Charry  Tart. 

ilospbeny-and-CutraDt  Tart.      CuBtards,  In  glaBseB.    Lemon  Creain& 

Neseelrode  Pudding.      Marrow  Fuddisg. 

Deasert  and  loea. 


BILLS  OF  FARE.  98$ 

2021.-DINNEB  FOB  8  FEBSONS   (July) 

First  Course. 

Green-Pea  Soup. 

Salmon  and  Lobster  Sauce.    Crimped  Perch  and  Dutch  Sauce. 

Entrees. 
Stewed  Veal  and  Peas.     Lamb  Outlets  and  Cucumbei's. 


.    Second  Course. 
Haunch  of  Venison.    Boiled  Fowls  2i  la  Bechamel.   Braised  Ham.  Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Ducks. 

Peas  2l  la  Fran^aise.    Lobster  Salad.    Strawberry  Cream.    Blancmange. 

Cherry  Tart.    Cheesecakes.    Iced  Pudding. 

Dessert  and  Iceai 


a022.~I>INNEB  FOB  «  PEB60N8   (July).--!. 

First  Course. 

Soup  Ik  la  Jardiniere. 

Salmon  Trout  and  Parsley-and-Butter.    Fillets  of  Mackerel  h,  la  Mattre  d^Hdtel. 

Entrees. 
Lobster  Cutlets.    Beef  Palates  h  la  Italiennei. 


Second  Course. 

Boast  Lamb.    Boiled  Capon  and  White  Sauce. 

Boiled  Tongue^  garnished  with  small  Vegetable  Marrows.     Bacon  and  Beans. 

Third  Course. 

(Goslings. 

Whipped  Strawberry  Cream.    Baspberry-and-Currant  Tart    Meringues. 

Cherry  Tartlets.    Iced  Pudding. 

Dessert  and  Ices. 


2023.-DINI3^EB  FOB  6  FEBSOSB  (July). 

First_  Course. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Crimped  Salmon  and  Caper  Sauce.       Whitebait. 

Entrees. 
Croquettes  K  la  Beine.     Curried  Lobster. 

Second  Course. 
Boast  Lamb.        Bump  of  Beef  ^  la  Jardini&ra 

Third  Course. 

Larded  Turkey  Poult. 

Baspberxy  Cream.    Cherry  Tart.   Cust<ards^  in  glosses.    G&teauxlilaGen^76ie« 

Nesselrode  Pudding. 

Dessert. 


PLAIN    gAMILY    PHINEBS    FOB    JTTLT. 

3014.  Sunday.— 'L  Salmon  trout  ana  paraloj-nail-butUr,  2.  Eonst  allet 
ot  veal,  boiled  baoon'cheek,  poaa,  potntoea.  3,  Hoapborty-imd-ouiTaiit  tatt, 
balked  cufitard  pudding. 

5o;5.  Monda!). — L  Qrcon-pca  soup.  2.  Boaat  fowla  g""''''^  t"'^  *''''^" 
crosBCs ;  eravy,  bread  sauco  ;  cold  voal  and  Buloil.     3.  Cherrj  tart. 

1026.  Tuaday, — 1.  Jolm  dory  and  lobster  Banco.  S.  Curried  fowl  nith 
remains  of  cold  fonia,  diah  of  rice,  veal  rolls  with  remains  of  cold  fillet.  3, 
Blrnwbeny  orcaai. 

3037.  Wedneidag, — 1.  RoOHtlogof  mutton,  vegetablomarroir,  and  potatocB, 
mellfid  buttor.    2.  Black-ourroat  pudding. 

lozS.  Thunday, — L  Friod  soloa,  Bnobovy  sanoa.  2.  Matton  cutlets  and 
tomato  sauce,  haslicil  mutton,  psoa,  potatflOE.    3,  Lt^non  dumplings. 

loig.  J'nVuj. — 1.  Boiled  brisket  of  beef,  catrota,  turnips,  suet  dumplings, 
pens,  potalooa.     2.  BaVod  semolina  pudding. 

loja.  SatM-day. — 1,  Cold  beefandsalnd,  lambouUotd  and fsis.  2.  Boiled 
jacn  pudding. 


i 


3031.  Sttnday. — 1,  Julienne  sonp.  2.  Boast  lamb,  lialf  cslfs  head,  tengw 
and  bndni,  btuled  bam,  peas  and  potatoes.    3.  Cbenr  tart,  custnrda. 

3035.  Jfomioy.— I.  Hashed  oalPa  head,  cold  lamb  and  salad.  2.  Vog»* 
tabic  nuuTOT  and  white  sauce,  instead  of  pudding. 

C033.  Tvaday.—l.  Stewed  veal,  with  peas,  ybmig  cuTOta,  and  potatMs. 
Small  moat  pia,    %  Baapbeny-and-carrant  pudding. 


W3$.  Tkttrtda;/. — L  Slices  of  salmon  and  caper  sauoe.  2.  Boilod  knuckle 
ofvoal,  parale;-and-butter,  vegetablemarrow  end  pototooa.  3.  Black-currant 
pudding. 

^^6.  Friday. — 1.  Botiat  shoulder  of  mutton,  onion  sauce,  peas  and  potatoes. 
2.  Cherry  tart,  baked  custard  puddu%. 

^037.  Saturda!i.—l.  Minced  mutton,  rumpsteak-and-kidney  pudding. 
2.  ^ked  lemon  pudding. 


fiHiLS  OF  FABB. 


W7 


AIJQIJST. 

2038.-DINNBB  FOB  18  FEBSON8. 
First  Course,  Entries. 


o 


Mock-Turtle  Soap, 
removed  by 

Broiled  Balmon  and 
Caper  Sauce. 

Vase  of 
ITlowers. 

Soup  2t  la  Julienne, 

removed  by 

Brill  and  Shrimp  Sauoe. 


P4 


Fricandean  de  Veaa 

»2  . 

Q 

ilftJardiniftro. 

:k 

<ci 

ri  o 

S. 

Vase  of 

P 

Flowers. 

0  a 

o  5 

? 

•2^ 

FiUetsofDucki 

§•§ 

and  Peas. 

Second  Course. 

• 

Haunch  of  Yenison* 

rj 

•5 
S 

1 

Si 

3 

• 

Ham,  garnished. 

Taseof 

Flowers* 

Leveret  Pi*. 
Saddle  of  Mutton. 

1 

<*> 

Thivil  Course, 


Grouse, 
removed  by 
^  Cabinet  Pudding. 

*=^      Fruit  Jelly. 


21  <» 
?5J 


sr 

8 


Taseof 
Flowers. 

Vol-an-Vent  of 
Pears. 


s 


o 
«> 


^  Larded  Peahen, 
removed  by 
Iced  Padding. 


Dessert  and  Ices. 


2039.-DINNSB  FOB  12  FEBSONS   (Aufinut). 

First  Course. 

Vermicelli  Soup.    Soup  \,  la  Beine. 

Boiled  Salmon.    Fried  Flounders.     Trout  en  Mateloi. 


Entrees.    . 
Btewed  Pigeons.    Sweetbreads.    Kagoiit  of  Duoks. 
Fillets  of  Chickens  and  Mushrooms. 


Second  Course. 
Quarter  of  Lamb.  Coteletto  do  Boeuf  \  la  Jardiniere. 

Koast  Fowls  and  Boiled  Tongue.    Baoon  and  Beans. 

Third  Course. 
Grouse.    Wheatears. 
Greengage  Tart,    Whipped  Cream.    Vol-au- Vent  of  Plums.    Fruit  Jelly. 

Iced  Pudding.    Cabinet  Pudding. 

Dessert  and  Ices. 


MODISH  HOOBKHOUI 


Fill»t»  of  Turbot  ami  Dutoli  Smioo.     Ral  Mullet 
.is  da  Vaan  am  Tomntea.         i'mnta  of  Ducks  ami  Pons. 


Macnroni  Sonp. 
CriropeJ  Salmon  and  Sauoo  Hollnndaiao,    Fried  Filleta  of  Trout. 

Tondrona  do  Vaim  and  Stewed  Peaa.     Salmi  of  Grouse. 

Second  Coutsb. 

Ftoatt  LoinofVoal.  Boilod  Bnoon,  earaisbeil  wiLh  FrenoiiBoim 

Stewed  Beef  i  la  Jardiniere,      Vogotabks. 

Third  Course. 

Turkey  Poult 

PlomTart  Custard  Pudding.         Vdl-an-Vent  of  Pear* 

Strawberry  Cream.         Eatafia  SoufflS. 


!C^.-DINini!B  FOR  6   P11BSOI7S    (AoigUBt).-!!. 

FirHt  Course. 

Vef^table-Marrow  Soup. 

Stowed  Mullet  Filleta  of  Salmon  and  Ravigotte  Sauoa. 


Boaat  Saddle  of  Mutton.     Stewed  Shoulder  of  Teal,  gomtEbed  with 
Forcemeat  Balls.      Vegetables. 

Third  Courae. 

Roaat  Qrouse  and  Bread  Saui». 

Vol-an-Vent  of  (JtMngagoa.         Fruit  Jolly.         Raspborry  Cream, 

Cuetards.    Fig  Pudding. 

DesBSTt. 


BILLS  or  FARE.  989 


FLAIli   FAMHiT   DUTNEBS    FOB   AlTaUST. 

9043.  Sunday, — ^1.  Vegetable-marrow  soup.  2.  Boast  quarter  of  lamb^ 
mint  sauce,  French  beans  and  potatoes.  3.  Raspberry-and-currant  tart^ 
custard  pudding. 

2044.  Monday, — ^1.  Cold  lamb  and  salad,  small  meat  pie,  vegetable  marrow 
and  white  sauce.    2.  Lemon  dumplings. 

2045.  Tuesday, — 1.  Boiled  mackerel.  2.  Stewed  loin  of  veal,  French 
beans  and  potatoes.    3.  Baked  raspberry  pudding. 

2046.  Wednesday, — ^1.  Vegetable  soup.  2.  Lamb  cutlets  and  French 
beans  ;  the  remains  of  stewed  shoulder  of  veal,  mashed  vegetable  maiTow. 
3.    Black-currant  pudding. 

2047.  Thursday, — L  Boast  ribs  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  French  beans 
and  x^otatoes.    2.  Bread-and-butter  pudding. 

2048.  Friday, — ^L  Fried  soles  and  melted  butter.  2.  Cold  beef  and  salad, 
lamb  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes.  3.  Cauliflowers  and  white  sauce  instead 
of  pudding. 

2049.  Saturday, — ^1.  Stewed  beef  and  vegetables,  with  remains  of  cold  beef ; 
mutton  pudding.    2.  Macaroni  and  cheese. 


2050.  Sunday. — ^1.  Salmon  pudding.  2.  Roast  fillet  of  veal,  boiled  bacon- 
cheek  garnished  with  tufts  of  cauliflowers,  French  beans  and  potatoes.  3. 
Plum  tart,  boiled  custard  pudding. 

2051.  Monday, — ^1.  Baked  soles.  2.  Cold  veal  and  baoon^  salad,  mutton 
cutlets  and  tomato  sauce.    3.  Boiled  currant  pudding. 

2052.  Tuesday, — 1,  Bice  soup.  2.  Boast  fowls  and-  water-cresses,  boiled 
knuckle  of  ham,  minced  veal  garnished  with  crodtons ;  vegetables.  3.  College 
puddings. 

2053.  Wednesday, — ^1.  Curried  fowl  with  remaixvs  of  cold  fowl;  dish  of 
rice,  stewed  rump-steak  and  vegetables.    2.  Plum  tart. 

2054.  Thursday. — ^1.  Boiled  brisket  of  bee^  carrots,  turnips,  suet  dumplings, 
and  potatoes.    2.  Baked  bread  pudding. 

2055.  FHday. — 1.  Vegetable  soup,  made  from  liquor  that  beef  was  boiled 
in.  2.  Cold  beef  and  dressed  cucumber,  veal  cutlets  and  tomata  sauce.  3. 
Fondue. 

2056.  Saturday. — 1.  Bubble-and-squeak,  made  from  remains  of  oold  beef; 
cold  veal-and-ham  pie,  salad.    2.  Baked  raspberry  pudding. 


MODXBM  HOCUnOU)  OOOKIST. 


tm^HUnSTMB  VOB,  18  FBBBOITfl. 


|.     BrilluidBbnDpeaiiM. 

tip            vutia            'S 

S                 ZloHnl.                 -g 

1             OiblrtBom, 

1  StlnHB  ud  Lobrtw  8«M. 

LxcbChitletoMid 
•Jo               T"««f 
'  a       8-Mtbmaanl 

1 
s 

1 

.SawmI  Oiin-M. 

Third  CourM. 

SBddbofKmUos. 
S.        TMl-ud-HuPi*. 

1 

O              ParWa™, 
^            Plum-ruddiue. 

a              Toie  ot 

1 

I* 

1      Qrcoue  i  Brc^  3>nc 

'i 

PillrtofVwL 

~        NeMelrod/l'uJdinB 

s 

»B8.-I)ISNBH  POB  13  PEH30NB   ISeptembar). 

First  Coursa. 

Mock-Turtle  Soup.         Soup  i  la  Jardiuiire. 

Salmon  and  Lobater  Sauce.     Friod  Whitings.     Stawed  Eo1& 


Vaal  Cutlets,    Scollopod  Ojsten.    Cimied  Ponl.    Grilled  Uushroom^ 

Second  Conrae. 

Haunch  ot  Mutton.     Boiled  Calfg  Hend  &  la  BdchameL     Bruised  H»ia. 

Boost  Fowls  aui  CrBsaons. 

Third  Coui'se. 

Loverat.      Qrouao. 

Cabinet  Pudding.     loed  Pudding.     Compflte  of  Plums.     Datngon  Tart. 

Cream.     Fruit  Jelly.    Prawns.     Lobster  Salad. 

SeaaarC  and  Icet. 


KTXS  OF  FARB.  941 

2059.-DINNSB  POB  8  FEHSON8  (September). 

First  Course. 

Flemish  Soup. 

Tui'bot;  garnished  with  Fried  Smelts.    Bed  Mullet  and  Italian  Sauce. 

Xlntrees. 
Tendrons  de  Veau  and  Truffles.  Lamb  Cutlets  and  Sauce  Piquante. 

Second  Course. 
Loin  of  Veal  k  la  B^hamel.    Roast  Haunch  of  Venison.    Braised  Ham. 

Grouse  Ho.    Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Hare. 

Plum  Tart    Whipped  Cream.    Punch  Jelly.    Compdte  of  Damsons. 

Marrow  Pudding. 

Dessert. 


2060.~DINNEIt  POB  6  FEHSONS    (September).— I. 

First  Course. 

Gkme  Soup. 

Crimped  Skate.        Slices  of  Salmon  2i  la  Gen^v^se. 

Entrees. 
Fricasseed  Sweetbreads.    Savoury  Bissoles. 

Second  Course. 
Sirloin  of  Beef  and  Horseradish  Sauce.    Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton  and  Caper  Sauoei 

Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Partridges. 

Charlotte  Busse.    Apricots  and  Bice.     Fruit  Jelly.    Cabinet  Pudding 

Dessert. 


2061.-DINNEB  FOB  6  FEBSONS   (September). -II. 

First  Course. 

Thick  Gravy  Soup. 

Fillets  of  Turbot  h  la  Cr§me.        Stewed  Eels. 


Entrees. 
Yol-au-Vent  of  Lobster.    Salmi  of  Grouse. 


Second  Course. 
Haunch  of  Venison.  Bump  of  Beef  h  la  Jardiniere. 

Hare^  boned  and  larded,  with  Mushrooms. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Grouse. 

Apricot  Blancmange.      Compdte  of  Peaches*      PlumTart* 

Custards.    Plum-pudding. 

Dessert. 


i 


942  U0O£RN  HOUSEHOLD  OOOKXBT. 


FIiAIN   FATVrTTiY   DOTNEBS   FOB    SEFTEMBSB. 

2062.  Sunday. — 1.  Juliexme  soup.  2.  .Boast  ribs  of  beef^  Yorkshire  pudding, 
horseradish  sauce,  French  beans,  and  potatoes.  8.  Greengage  pudding, 
vanilla  cream. 

2063.  Jf^onday, — ^1.  Crimped  skate  and  crab  sauce.  2.  Cold  beef  and  salad, 
small  veal-and-ham  pie.    8.  Vegetable  marrow  and  white  sauce. 

7064.  Tuesday.—^,  Fried  soles,  melted  butter.  2.  Boiled  fowls,  parsley- 
and-butter ;  bacon-cheek,  garnished  with  French  beans ;  beef  rissoles,  made 
from  remains  of  cold  beef.    8.  Plum  tart  and  cream. 

9065.  Wednesday, — ^1.  Boiled  round  of  bee^  carrots,  turnips,  and  suet 
dumplings;  marrow  on  toast.    2.  Baked  damsons  and  rice. 

2066.  Thursday. — ^1.  Vegetable  soup,  made  from  liquor  that  beef  was  boiled 
in.    2.  Lambcutletsandcuoumbers,  cold  beef  and  salad.    8.  Apple  pudding. 

2067.  J^riday.—l,  Baked  soles.  2.  Bubble-and-squeak,  made  from  cold 
beef;  veal  cutlets  and  rolled  bacon.    8.  Damson  tart 

aoSS.  Saturdt^.^-l,  Insii  E/bew,  rump-steaks  and  oyster  sauce.  2.  Somer- 
setshire dumplings. 


2069.  Sunday. — ^1.  Fried  filleted  soles  and  anchovy  sauce.  2.  Boast  leg  of 
mutton,  brown  onion  sauce,  French  beans,  and  potatoes ;  half  oalTs  head, 
tongue,  and  brains.    8.  Plum  tart ;  custards,  in  glasses. 

2070.  Monday. — ^1.  Vegetable-marrow  soup.  2.  CalTs  head  It  la  maltre 
d'hdtel,  from  remains  of  cold  head ;  boiled  brisket  of  beef  and  vegetables. 
8.  Stewed  fruit  and  baked  rice  pudding. 

2071.  Tuesday. — 1,  Boast  fowls  and  water-cresses;  boiled  bacon,  garnished 
with  tufts  of  cauliflower ;  hashed  mutton,  from  remains  of  mutton  of  Sunday. 
2.  Baked  pliun-pudding. 

2072.  Wednesday. — 1.  Boiled  knuckle  of  veal  and  rice,  turnips,  potatoes ; 
small  ham,  garnished  with  French  beans.    2.  Baked  apple  pudding. 

2073.  Thursday, — ^1.  Brill  and  shrimp  sauce.  2.  Roast  hare,  gravy,  and 
red-currant  jelly ;  mutton  cutlets  and  mashed  potatoes.  8.  Scalloped  oysters, 
instead  of  pudding. 

2074.  Friday, — 1.  Small  roast  loin  of  mutton ;  the  remains  of  hare,  jugged ; 
vegetable  marrow  and  potatoes.    2.  Damson  pudding. 

2075.  Saturday. — 1.  Rump-steaks,  broiled,  and  oyster  sauce,  mashed  pota- 
toes ;  veal-and-ham  pie, — the  ham  may  be  cut  from  that  boiled  on  Wednesday, 
if  not  all  eaten  cold  for  breakfast.    2.  Lemon  pudding. 


BILLS  OF  FABE. 
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OCTQBBB. 

2076.— DINNICEt  von  18  FEBSONS. 
First  Course.  EntrSes. 


Mook-Tuiile  Soup, 

removed  hj 

Crimped  Cod  and  OyBter 

Saace. 

Vase  of 
flowers. 

Julienne  Soap, 

remoTedbr 

John  Dory  and  Datch 

Sauoe. 


I 


Sweetbreads  andTomata 
.     .        Sauoe. 


YaMof 

Flowen. 


I^oeandeaa  de  Yean  and 
Celery  Saoee. 


§ 
I 

a 
« 

00 


Second  Course. 


.    SThird  Course. 


> 

Boast  Saddle  of 
Mutton. 

• 

H 

Grouse  Ke« 

« 

Vase  of. 

Flowers. 

Ham. 

Boiled  Fow 
OyiterSi 

Larded  Turkey. 

6 

I 


&'  So. 

QQ 


Pheasants, 

remoyed  by 

Cabinet  Fudoing. 

Italian  Cream.   ^* 


Van  of 
Flowers. 

PeaohJeDy. 

Boast  Hare, 

removed  by 

Iced  Padding. 


o 
g.ss 


I 


Pi 


Dessert  and  Ices. 

imr.-DlNTSrEn  fob  12  FRESOII^S  (October). 

First  Course. 
Carrot  Soiq>  Ik  la  Cr€ci        Soup  k  la  Beane^ 
Baked  Cod.    Stewed  Eels. 


Untrees. 

Biz  de  Vean  and  Tomata  Sauce.         Yol-an-Yent  of  Chicken. 

Pork  Cutlets  and  Sauoe  Bebert.     Grilled  Mushrooms. 


Second  Course. 
Rump  of  Beef  h  la  Jardiniere.    Boast  GK>ose.    Boiled  Fowls  and  Celery  Sauce. 

Tongue,  garnished.        Vegetables. 

a%ird  Course. 

Grouse.    Pheasants. 

Quince  Jelly.     Lemon  Cream.     Apple  Tart^      Ocmpdte  of  Peaches. 

Nesselrode  Pudding.    Cabinet  Pudding:    Scalloped  Ojrsters. 


PesaeBl  and  Ices. 


107B.-DrNHBB  FOB  8  PEEBOWB  (Octobm). 

Calfa-Heiid  Soup, 
Crimpod  Cod  and  Oystei-  Sniico.         Sten-od  Eals, 

Kntrees. 
Btowod  Mutton  Kidnej-a.     Curriod  Swootbrmda. 

Sooond  Course. 

Jollod  Log  of  Mutton,  gamiahod  with  Can-ota  nnd  Turnips.     Roost  Gooas. 

Third  Conise. 

pHttriiiaea. 

Fruit  Joily.     Ilalinii  Cream,     Vol-au-Vent  of  Poara.     Apple  Tart. 

Cftbinot  Pudding. 

DesBoit  and  Icei. 


S0:9.— DINIfES   FOB   e   FSBSOHB    tOctolisr].— I. 

First  Course. 

Hare  Soup. 

roilod  Cod  h  la  Maltro  d'HOtcL         ITaJdo^  and  Egg  EuuM. 


Teal  Cutlsta,  garnished  vith  Frencli  Bcaoa.  Harioot  Uuttcn. 

BeODQd    COUTBG. 

Boaat  Hnimoh  of  Mutton,    Boileil  Capon  and  Tlice.    Vegetablis, 

Third  OouTse, 

Pheasants. 

PuDoh  Jelly.    BluuniBDga,    Apples  i,  la  Portugalse, 

Cbarlotte  !t  la  Vaiiille.      Marrow  Pudding. 

Deseert. 


tOSO^DZNITEB  POB  e  PXSRBOITS  (Ootciber)^!^ 

First  Coima. 

Uock-Turtle  Soup, 

Brill  and  Lobster  Saooo.       Fried  WbiUng*. 

Enttoe*. 

Fonl  It  la  D«chamel.      Of>l«r  Patties. 


Third  OouTM. 

Qrou». 

Charlotte  aux  Pommes.        Coffee  Cream.       Chesaeoakel. 

Aprioot  Tart.    Iced  Podding. 


BILLS  OF  FARS.  915 


PLAIN  FAMILY  DINNEBS   FOB  OOTOBEB. 

loSi.  Sunday. — 1,  Roast  suckiag-pig,  tomata  sauce  and  brain  sauco  ;  small 
1)oiled  leg  of  mutton,  caper  sauce,  turnips,  and  carrots.  2.  Damson  tart« 
boiled  batter  pudding. 

2082.  Monday, — ^1.  Vegetable  soup,  made  from  liquor  that  mutton  was 
boiled  in.  2.  Sucking-pig  en  blanquette,  small  meat  pie,  French  beans,  and 
potatoes.    8.  Pudding,  pies. 

2083.  Tuesday. — ^1.  Boast  partridges,  bread  sauce,  and  gravy;  slices  of 
mutton  warmed  in  caper  sauce ;  vegetables.    2.  Baked  plum-pudding. 

2084.  Wednesday. — 1.  Boast  ribs  of  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding,  vegetable 
maiTow,  and  potatoes.    2.  Damson  pudding. 

2085.  Thursday. — 1.  Fried  soles,  melted  butter.  2.  Cold  beef  and  salad ; 
mutton  cutlets  and  tomata  sauce.    3.  Macaroni. 

20S6.  Fnday. — ^1.  Carrot  soup.  2.  Boiled  fowls  and  celery  sauce ;  bacon- 
check,  garnished  with  greens;  beef  rissoles,  from  remains  of  cold  bee£ 
3.  Baroness  pudding. 

2087.  Saturday. — ^1.  Curried  fowl,  from  remains  of  cold  ditto ;  dish  of  rice, 
rumpstcak-and-kidney  pudding,  vegetables.  2.  Stewed  pears  and  sponge 
cakes. 


2088.  Sunday. — ^1.  Crimped  cod  and  oyster  sauce.  2.  Boast  haunch  of 
mutton,  brown  onion  sauce,  and  vegetables.  8.  Bullace  pudding,  baked 
custards  in  cups. 

2089.  Monday. — 1.  The  remains  of  codfish,  flaked,  and  warmed  in  a  maltre 
d'hdtcl  sauce.  2.  Cold  mutton  and  salad,  veal  cutlets  and  rolled  bacon, 
French  beans  and  potatoes.    3.  Arrowroot  blancmange  and  stewed  damsons. 

2090.  Tuesday. — 1.  Boast  hare,  gravy,  and  red-currant  jolly;  hashed  mut- 
ton, vegetables.    2.  Currant  dumplings. 

2091.  Wednesday. — 1.  Jugged  hare,  from  remains  of  roast  ditto ;  boiled 
knuckle  of  veal  and  rice  ;  boiled  bacon-cheek.    2.  Apple  pudding. 

2092.  Thursday. — 1,  Boast  leg  of  pork,  apple  sauce,  greens,  and  potatoes. 
S2.  Bice  snowballs. 

2093.  Friday. — 1.  Slices  of  pork,  broiled,  and  tomata  sauce,  mashed  pota- 
toes ;  roast  pheasants,  bread  sauce,  and  gravy.    2.  Baked  apple  pudding. 

9094.  Saturday. — ^1.  BunT|»-steak  pie,  sweetbreada    2.  Ginger  pudding. 


8r 


UOSEIUI  EOUaCHOU)  0OOKSB7. 


Pouletib  Marengo. 

s 

% 

1' 

""™- 

1 

■ 

Mmbrooma  uotte. 

t- 

1   .  1 

i.  . 

V/melsny. 

tril 

Kowen. 

J^l 

■g 

Boiled  Dull, 
Boiled  Turkey  iui  Cl 


Dessert  and  loea. 

!096.-DnfHBB  FOB  12  FEBBONB   (NoTember). 
First  Oouige. 

Hare  Soup.      Julisnne  Soap. 
Baked  Cod.        Solea  i.  la  Monaimdie. 


Second  Course. 

Boast  ^loin  of  Beef,    Braiaod  Goose.    Boiled  Fowls  and  Celer;  Sniuie, 

Bacoa-cbeek,  gnralsbed  with  Sprouts. 

Third  Ckjurse. 

Wild  Ducks.        Partridges. 

Apples  it  U  Portugaise.    Bavarian  Cream.    Apricot-jam  Sandwishe*. 

Cheoaecakea.    Charlotte  i.  In  Vaijille.    Pliun-pndduig. 

Dessert  and  Ices. 
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«»7.-DrNNEE  I'OB  8  PERSONS   (November). 

First  Course. 

Mulligatawny  Soup. 

Fried  slices  of  Codfish  and  Oyster  Sauce.    Eels  en  Matelote. 

Entrees. 
Broiled  Pork  Cutlets  and  Tomata  Sauce.     Tendrons  de  Yean  h  la  Jardinibre. 


Beoond  Course. 
Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton  and  Vegetables.    Boast  Goose.    Cold  Game  Pie. 

Third  Comrae. 

Snipes.    Teai 

Apple  SoufiS^    loed  Charlotte.    Tartlets.     Champagne  Jelly. 

Coffee  Cream.        Mince  Pies. 


Dessert  and  Ices. 

2098.— DINNEB  70B  6  FEBSON8   (November).— I. 

First  Course. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Crimped  Cod  and  Oyster  Sauce.     Fried  Perch  and  Butch  Sauce. 

Entrees. 
Pigs'  Feet  h  la  Bechamel.    Curried  Babbit. 

Second  Course. 
Boast  Sucking-Pig.    Boiled  Fowls  and  Oyster  Sauce.    Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 
Jugged  Hare. 
.    Meringues  h  la  Cr6me.    Apple  Custard.    Vol-au-Vent  of  Pears. 
Whipped  Cream.    Cabinet  Pudding. 

Dessert. 


2000^DINNEB  FOB  6  FEBSONS  (November).— IL 

First  Course. 

Game  Soup. 

Slices  of  Codfish  and  Dutch  Sanoe.    Fried  Eels. 


Entrees. 
Kidneys  K  la  Maltre  d'Hdtel.  Oyster  Patties. 

Second  Course. 
Saddle  of  Mutton.    Boiled  Capon  and  Bice.     Small  Ham.     Lark  Pudding. 

Third  Course. 

Boast  Hare. 

Apple  Tart.    Pmeapple  Cream.    Clear  Jelly.    Cheeeecakes. 

Marrow  Pudding.      Nesselrode  Pudding. 

Dessert, 
d  f2 


PLAIW  FAMILY  DINNEH8   FOK  WOTEMBEB, 

sico.  Sitiitlag.—l.  WLito  eoup,  2.  Eonethaimchofmuttoa,  LaiicotbeoiH, 
IiotatoM.    3.  Appio  tart,  eingor  pudding. 

SIOi.  Monday. — 1.  Stenod  nals.  S.  Voal  cutlola  gamialieci  with  rollcil 
b.icoii ;  cold  mutton  und  wintflr  BuIiuL     3.  Baked  riso  pudding-. 

iioi.  Tuddas.—l.  EoBEt  fowls,  gamiahod  with  wntor-croBsca;  boiled  bacon- 
cLack ;  hashed  mutton  fi-om  rBtntiins  of  haunch.     2.  Apple  pudding. 

Iioj.  Walntiday.—l.  Boiled  kg  of  pork,  carrota,  parenipa,  and  peRSa- 
pudi^ng ;  fowl  croquettes  mnde  with  remniodor  of  oold  fowL  S.  Baranoss 
pudding, 

2IC4.  TlMriday, — 1.  Cold  potk  and  maabsd  potafoes  J  ronst  pnrtridgBa, 
tvcid  Bauoeandgrary.  2.  TUoreniainder  of  puddingeut  into  nont  aJicos,  ^nd 
n'ormsd  throogh,  and  Benisd  with  sifted  sngar  Eprinkled  over  ;  npple  fritters. 

3105-  Friday. — 1.  Ronat  hnro,  gravy,  nod  cutiant  jolly;  rump-stiak  and 
0}-Et«r  saucs ;  vegetables.    2.  Macaroni. 

1105.  Salurdai/. — 1.  Juggod  bnro;  emnllmutton  pudding.    2.  Fig  pui-lcIiDg. 


tio^  Sunday.— I.  Crimped  cod  aod  oyster  sauce.  2.  Boast,  fowls,  small 
boiled  hntn,  I'OgelablsB ;  ninip.sEeak  pia.    S.  Baked  applo  pudding,  o|>cd  jam 

:io3.  Monday, — 1.  The  recoalnder  of  ood  warmed  in  maltro  dliOtol  sauce. 
2.  Ijoilod  aitchbone  of  beef,  carrots,  parsnips,  suet  dumplings.  3.  Baked 
biead-and-bntter  pudding-. 

i  log.  Tueiday. — 1.  Fea-soup,  mad 
2.  Cold  beof,  mashed  potatoes  ;  mut 
pudding. 

2110.  Wednesdai/. — 1.  Fried  solea  and  melted  butter.  2.  Roast  li^  of 
poili,  apple  sauce,  vegetables.    3.  Maoaroni  with  Parmesan  cheese. 

nil.  ThiiTsday. — 1.  Bubble-and-sqneakfrom  roninina  of  cold  beof;  curried 
pork.    2.  Baked  Semolina  pudding. 

3TT1.  Friday. — L  Boast  leg  of  mutton,  stewed  Spanish  onions,  potatoes. 
2.  Api-lotarL 

Siij.  Saturday.— \.  Hashed  mntton ;  boiled  rablrit  and  onion  sniico ;  TCge* 
t.ibtcs.    2.  Dameon  pudding  made  with  bottled  fhiit 
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2114.-DINNER  FOR 

First  Course, 


PERSONS. 

Eivtries, 


t 

OQ 

O 

Mock-Turtle  Sonp» 

i-emoved  by 

Cod's  Head  and  Shoulders 

and  Oyster  Sauce. 

.S 

4^ 

• 

Vase  of 
Flowers. 

Julienne  Soap, 

removed  by 

Soles  aux  fines  nerbes. 

1 

o 

s 

o 

o 
o 

(w 
<» 


Fillets  of  Grouse  and 

fd 

Q 

Sauce  Piquaute. 

§c> 

9 

^§ 

5* 
pi 

Vasecf 

3^ 

t^ 

Flowers. 

og 

i^ 

c3 

0» 

utto 
Sou 

Sweetbreads. 

78, 

Second  Course. 


Third  Course, 


Haimcli  of  Mutton. 

Ham  and  Brussels 
Sprouts. 


Vase  of 
Flowers. 


Oame  Fie. 

Boiled  Turkey  and 
Celery  Sauce. 


«c3    . 

Cm    ® 

I 'I 

I- 

00 


g 


9^' 


Pheasants, 

removed  by 

Plum-pudding. 

Vanilla  Cream. 

Vase  of 
Flowers. 

Blancmange. 

Wild  Ducks, 

removed  by 

Iced  Pudding. 


p« 

§ 


00 

eS  ^ 
CQ 


SoS 

c  o 


Dessert  and  Ices. 

2115.~DINirER  FOR  12  PERSONS  (December). 

First  Course. 

Game  Soup.     Clear  Vermicelli  Soup. 

Codfish  au  gratin.      Fillets  of  Whitipgs  h  la  Maltre  d'Hdtcl 

Bntrees. 

Filet  de  Boeuf  and  Sauce  Piquante.     Fricasseed  Cliickeiu 

Oyster  Patties.    Curried  Babbit. 

Second  Course. 

Roast  Turkey  and  Sausages.      Boiled  Leg  of  Pork  and  Vegetables. 

Boast  Goose.    Stewed  Beef  &  la  Jardiniere. 


Third  Course. 

Widgeon.     Partridges. 

Charlotte  aux  Pommes.    Mince  Pies.    Orange  Jelly.    Lemon  Cream* 

Apple  Tart.      Cabinet  Pudding. 


Dessert  and  lees. 


UOBERS  HOUBB&OLI)  OIWKEItT. 

iiu -DzenraiB  rOBio  pbhsohb  {SeoMnbet). 

Tlrst  Oonrse, 

UoUigatan?  Boap. 

Fried  SacM  Of  CodfiBK         Soles  k  la  Ci&m. 


Croquettca  of  Fowl      Pork  Catleta  and  TanuU  Sanee. 

Ssoond  Ooiirac. 

Boert  BOm  of  Seetl      Boiled  Turlce;  and  Celer;  Sauos.      Tongue,  gamJAed. 

Jsxlc  pudding.    Vegetables. 

Tbiid  Course. 

Boast  Hara.         Qrouso. 

nmn-pnddiiig;.    Mlnoo  Fiw.    Charlotte  k  la  Faiiiiomio.    CkDoascakoa. 

Apple  TarL    Nesselrode  Fuddicg. 

Desasrt  and  Ims. 


UIT^SIVKXB  rOB  8  FHB80H8  (December). 

First  Course. 

Carrot  Soup, 

Oiitnped  Ood  and  Ofster  Sauce.     Bakad  Boles. 


HatbMk  EidneTS  &  la  Frac^aiae.         Of  ater  PattiSB. 

Beoond  Comee. 

Boiled  Bsef  and  Vegetables,    Moi'rovr-boned.    KoastFonlaandWater-cresseg. 

Tongue,  ganuGlisd.     Game  Pie. 

Third  Course. 

Partrldgea. 

Blancmange.      CompOte  of  Apples.     Vol-ou-Vont  of  Foara. 

Almond  Cbeeaecakes.        Lamoa  Pudding. 

Dessert  and  Ices. 

2IlS.-DIinrEIB  FOB  6  PBBSONB  (Deoember}^!. 

IlQbbit  Soup. 

Brill  and  Sbrimp  Sauce, 

Sntrees, 

Curried  Fowl.  Oyster  PalUes. 


Third  Course. 

Huaten*  Pudding.     Lemon  Cheesecakes.     Apple  Tart.     Cuataids,  In  glaaiee. 

Raspliefry  Cream. 
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2119.-DINNBB  FOB  6  PEBSONS   (December).— H. 

First  Course. 

Oz-tail  Soup. 

Crimped  Cod  and  Oyster  Sauce. 

Sntrees. 
Savoury  BissoleSv         Fowl  Scollops  h.  la  B^hamel. 

Second  Course. 

Haunch  of  Mutton.    Boiled  Chickens  and  Celery  Sauce. 

Bacon-cheek,  garnished  with  Brussels  Sprouts.  Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Snipes. 

Orange  Jelly.    Cheesecakes.      Apples  k  la  Portngaise. 

Apricot-jam  Tai'tlets.    Souffle  of  Bice. 

Dessert. 


8120.-DIK'K'EB  FOB  6  PEBSONS   (December).— Ill, 

First  Cotirse. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Soles  k  la  Maltre  d*Hdtel.     Fried  Eels. 


Entrees. 
Pork  Cutlets  and  Tomata  Sauce.      Rn.;^o<it  of  Mutton  h  la  Jardiniere. 


Second  Course. 
Boast  Gk>ose.    Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton  and  Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Pheasants. 

Whipped  Cream.     Meringues.    Compdte  of  Normandy  Pippins. 

Mince  Pies.    Plum-pudding. 

Dessert. 


2121.— DINNEB  FOB  6  PEBSONS   (December). -IV. 

First  Course. 

Carrot  Soup. 

Baked  Cod.        Fried  Smelts. 


Entrees. 
Stewed  Bump-steak  h,  la  Jardinibra        Fricasseed  Chicken. 

Second  Course. 
Boast  Leg  of  Mutton,  boned  and  stuffed.    Boiled  Turkey  and  Oyster  Sauce. 

Vegetables. 

Third  Course. 

Wild  Ducks. 

Fancy  Pastry.    Lemon  Cream.      Damson  Tart,  with  bottled  miit. 

Custards,  in  glasses.     Cabinet  Pudding. 

Dessert. 


^  noDasaoLD  oookeri. 


PLAIN    FAMILT    DINNBHB    FOB   DECEMBER. 

lua.  Sunday. — I.  Carrot  boup.  2.  Eoaat  beef,  boi'EcradisU  suqco,  voj«- 
tabtca.     3.  Plum-pudding,  miitca  pies. 

3153-  jro«rfay.—L  Fried  whitiDga.niBltodbiittor.  2.  Rnbbil  pie,  pulii  Ijcot, 
mashed  potatoea.     3.  Ham-pudding  cut  in  slices  and  warmed ;  npplo  taiT. 

IH4.  rtifd/rey. — 1.  Hnshod  boef  nnd  broilod  bones,  pork  eutlota  nnd 
tomata  aauco  ;  rGgotnbli!&    2.  Bnked  lemon  pudding. 

1135.  Wednetday. — 1.  Boilad  neck  of  mutton  nnd  vogobibles ;  tha  btoth 
Borircd  6nt  with  a.  Utile  pearl  barley  iv   rioe  bailed  in  it.      S.    BLiko«oli 

ail6-  Thuisdai/. — 1.  Ronat  leg  of  pork,  applo  saaoe,  TOget%b]qs.  S.  Rico 
mowbiillg. 

3137.  Fnitty.—l.  Solos  Ma  Crime.  2.  Cold  pofk  and  moshel  imtatoes, 
broiled  rump-BtBakB  nndoyator  BOUOB.     3.  Rolled  jnro  pudding. 

S128.  5o(i!ii(aj/,—l.  The  remaiiianf  cold  pork  curried,  dish  of  rice,  mutton 
cutlets,  and  mashed  potitoea.     2.  Sakod  applo  dumphiigB. 


iiig.  Suiiiioy. — 1.  Boast  turkey  and  sausaeos,  boiled  log  of  pork,  peaso 
pudding,  vegetabloa,    2.  Baked  apple  pudding,  mines  pies. 

1130.  Menday. — 1.  Hashed  turkey,  cold  pork,  mashed  potatoes.    2.  llincc- 
meat  pudding-. 

1131.  Taaday. — 1.  Psa-aoup  made  from  liquor  in  wbieh  pork  w.is  boiled. 
Z.  Boiled  fowls  and  celery  eauce,  T^^tableo.    3.  Baked  rice  pudding. 

1133.    Wtdaaday. — 1.  Roast  leg  of  mutton,  stoned  Spanish  ooioDs,  pota- 
toes.    2.  Baked  rolled  jam  pudding. 


iiH-  Friday, — 1.  Hare  soup,  made  with  stock  and  remains  of  roast  ha 
2.  Unshed  mutton,  pork  cutlets,  and  masbeil  potatoes.  3.  Open  tarts,  r 
blancninnge. 
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2136.-BIIiIi  OF  FABFS  FOB  A  GAMFS  DINNEB  FOB 

30  FF3BSOI9'S  (19'ovember). 


Firgt  Course, 


EntrU$. 


Hare  Sonp. 

►tJ 

• 

S 

g* 

§• 

<g 

o 

Vase  of 

•*a 

Flowers. 

§ 

3 

s 

o 

O 

5 

fl 

o 

P4 

Bonp  &  la  Seine. 

io 


Fillets  of  Hare 
en  Chevreoil. 


a 


S  PcrdrixaoxChoux.  S  cq 

►tJ         Vase  of         g. 
g.         Flowers.         \J 

o*  Curried  Rabbit.  |  ^ 

Fillet  of  Pheasant       J 
and  Trullles.  ^ 


o 

O 
O 


s 

'3 


Second  Cotirse. 


TJiird  Course. 


Larded  Pheasants. 

Q 

Leyeret,  larded  and 

«>i 

stuffed. 

o 

.2  g 

•^ 

^1 

-go 

c3  ^ 

►tit? 

•is  « 

Vase  of 
Flowers. 

9  0 

*^  H 

p-E; 

•  hi 

Orouso. 
Larded  Partridges. 

W 

OQ 

e. 

Pintails. 

• 
a 

1 

1 

• 

Quails. 

§ 

Vase  of 

• 

sg* 

Flowers. 

ba 

3g 

^ 

^ 

TeaL 

?^ 

s 

• 

Woodcocts. 

•a 

Enhremets  and  Removes, 


Dessert 


.^,  BoudinltlaNesselrode. 

11 

•   o 

<s  o 

et> 

Dantzic  JeUy. 

JSW 

of 

" 

• 

Vase  of 

Ij- 

Flowers. 

•    cs 

•s 

€♦■ 

o 

Charlotte  Basse. 

o   . 

ws 

«  oa 

O     ID 

•ors 

p  5* 

Plum-pudding. 

•  *■<» 

o 

g 

Strawberry-Ice 

•  otJJ 

Cream. 

.-  g-3 

.g-3  f^ 

served 
irries. 

G 

Pineapples. 

Grapes. 

^ 

S* 

M 

Filbi 
Waif 

gcr-Ic 

Pears. 
Vase  of 

Innts. 
cuita. 

Water 

o    Sg. 

Flowers. 

."•2    ^ 

Q^? 

f^^    ^ 

p 

Apples. 

2 

g 

Ti  '  0 

•                   Grapes.          g| 
„  ||          Pears.           ||   5 
«         Lemon-Water  Ice.         § 

Ut                                        MOD.'rnN  nOUaEHOLD  COOKEtiT. 

JI  E  N  TJ. 

J137.-BBHVICB   A   LA  BDSSB    (July), 

Julieims  Sonp.        Ysnnioalli  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon.         Torbot  and  Lobster  Ssuca. 

Solos-Water  Souohy.    Porch-Water  Bouehy. 

Mstolota  d'AnsuUlw  i  la  Toulouso.     Filota  da  Solos  k  la  Knnnandia. 

Eod  Mullut        Trout. 

Lobster  RtseoIbb.    'WbitobRit. 

Braisod  Boof  i  la  Flaionrde.    Spring  Chickena. 

Boast  Quarter  of  Ijamb.        Boast  Saddle  of  Mutti 
Tongue.  Hnm  and  Peas. 


Qttaits,  larded.        Roaat  Duoks.        Turkey  Poult,  larded. 

Mayonnaiaa  of  Chicton.     Tomataa.     Green  Peae  k  la  Fran^aiBa, 

SuSdoise  of  Strawbeirios.    Charlotte  Busao.    Oompflte  of  CaiecriaB. 

NeEq>0litim  Cakes.     Pastry.     Madeira  Wine  Jelly. 

loed  Pudding  &  la  Nesselrodtk 
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MsE  N  IT. 

1138.— SBBVIOB  A  LA  BUS  SB  (November). 
Ox-taU  Soup.        Sonp  &  la  Jardiniere. 


Turbot  and  Lobster  Sauce.    Crimped  Cod  and  Oyster  Sauce. 


Stewed  Eels.    Soles  h  la  Normandie. 


Pike  and  Cream  Sauce.     Fried  Filleted  Soles. 


Filets  de  Boeuf  &  la  Jardiniere.    Croquettes  of  Game  aux  Cbampignoni.. 
Chicken  Cutlets.    Mutton  Cutlets  and  Tomata  Sauce. 


Lobster  Bissoles.        Oyster  Patties. 


Partridges  aux  fines  herbes.    Larded  Sweetbreads. 


Boast  Bee£        Poulets  aux  Cressons. 

Haunch  of  Mutton.    Boast  Turkey. 

Boiled  Turkey  and  Celery  Sauce.        Ham* 


Grouse.       Pheasantai.    ,    Harew 
Salad.     Artichokes.     Stewed  Celery. 


Italian  Cream.        Charlotte  aux  Pommes.        Compdte  of  Pear^ 


Crotites  madi'^es  aux  Fruits.        Pastry.        Punch  Jelly. 


Iced  Pudding. 


Dessert  and  Ices. 


Ifofe. — Dinners  h  la  Eosso  are  scarcely  suitable  for  small  establishments ;  a  large 
number  of  servants  being  required  to  carve,  and  to  help  the  guests ;  besides  there  being 
a  necessity  for  more  plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  than  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  any  other  than  a  very  large  establishment.  Where,  however,  a  service  k  la 
Hnsse  is  practicable,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  mode  of  serving  a  dinner  so  exgoyable 
as  this. 


B  XT  P  P  E  H  a. 
5135.  Miich  ma?  bo  done  ia  liio  ainngemoiit  of  a  Buppet-tftlila,  at  a  tbtj 
Unall  oxuflusB,  prorided  laiU  nnd  ingsmii'ly  Bia  oiorclaod.  Tho  oolours  and 
BivoniB  of  tho  various  dishes  ahould  eontraai  niocly ;  tbare  shonld  ho  plenty  of 
fruit  and  flovcr^  en  the  table,  end  the  room  should  be  well  li);bted.  We  hues 
ondeavourad  to  tbatr  how  tho  THiioiia  diehoa  zaay  bo  plated ;  but  of  oourto 
theas  little  matters  entirely  depend  on  tho  length  and  width  of  the  table 
used,  on  iiidiridual  taste,  whether  tlio  tables  are  armnged  round  the  room, 
-wbelhoT  down  tbo  centre,  with  n  csoss  one  at  the  top,  or  nhcthcr  tho  nippoi 
-is  laid  in  two  BCpnrHto  rooms,  &c.  be.  The  gnrnUliing  of  the  dishes  has  also 
niuoh  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  a  auppcr-tablo.  Hams  and  tongues  shoixlil 
be  ornamented  witb  cut  vegetable  floirers,  I'oised  pies  with  aspio  jelly  cutia 
dice,  and  all  the  dishes  garnished  sulHciontlj'  to  ba  in  good  tasls  witbott 
looking  absurd-  Tbo  eye,  in  fact,  should  be  as  much  giivtiSod  aa  tho  palate. 
Hot  soup  ia  DDw  often  sorrod  at  suppers,  but  is  not  placed  on  the  table.  The 
servants  fill  the  plates  from  n  tureen  on  tho  bufl'et,  and  then  hand  them  to 
tho  guosta:  wlien  tbose  plates  are   removed,  the  business  of  supper  coui- 


9140.  Where  email  rooms  and  largo  pnrtles  Qccoedtate  baling  a  Btooding 
supper,  many  things  onumcnitcd  in  the  following  bill  of  fare  may  bo  placed  on 
the  buffet.  Dishes  for  those  suppers  should  be  EClocted  wbich  mny  be  eaten 
standing  witbout  any  trouble.  The  following  list  may,  perhaps,  as^t  pur 
■readets  In  tho  arrangement  of  a  buffet  for  n  staading  supper. 

314T.  Beef,  ham,  and  tongue  sandwiches,  lobstei'  and  oyster  patties,  sausage 
rolls,  meat  rolls,  lobster  salad,  dishes  of  fowls,  the  latter  nWnri  tyi  ;  diahesot 
sliced  ham,  sliced  tongue,  aUced  beef,  and  galantine  of  veal ;  various  jellica, 
bUncDiangeB,  and  creams ;  cuatarda  in  glosses,  compOtea  of  fruit,  tartlets  of 
jam,  and  several  dishes  of  small  feney  pastry  ;  dishes  of  fresh  fruit,  bonbans, 
■weetmeats,  two  or  throe  sponge  cakes,  a  few  plates  of  bisouita,  and  the  buffet 
ornamented  with  vases  of  fresh  or  artificial  flowors.  The  above  dishes  arv 
quite  Euffiotent  ibr  a  standing  supper  ;  where  more  are  desired,  a  supper  mun 
ticu  bo  laid  and  arran^-cd  in  the  usual  manner. 
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S142.— BILIj  of  FABE  FOB  A  BALIi   STXFFEB  FOB 

60  FEBSONS   (for  Winter). 
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Fruited  Jelly. 
Small  Pastry. 

Tanilla  Cream. 

Prafvus. 
Biscuits. 


Custards, 
in  glasses. 


Fruited  Jelly. 

Meringues. 

Baspberry  Cream. 

Small  Pastry. 


Custards, 
in  glasses. 


Pra^nis. 
Biscuits. 

Fruited  Jelly, 
Charlotte  Eusse. 


Boas' s  Head, 
gamisked  with  Aspic  Jelly. 

Hayomiaise  of  Fowl. 

Small  Ham,  garnished. 

Iced  Savoy  Cake. 


Epcrgne,  with  Fruit. 


Two  Boiled  Fowls,  with  Bdchomel 
Sauce. 

Tongue,  ornamented. 


Trifle,  ornamented. 


Baised  Chicken  Pie. 

Tipsy  Cake. 

Boast  Pheasant. 


Epergne,  with  Fruit. 


Galantine  of  Veal. 

Tipsy  Cake. 
Baieed  Game  Pie. 


Trifle,  ornamented. 


Ton  gue,  ornamented. 

Two  Boiled  Fowls,  with  B^hamel 
Sauce. 


ZPBBOKZ,  WITH  VXriT. 


Iced  SaToy  Cake. 

Small  Ham,  garnished. 

Mayonnaise  of  Fowl. 

Larded  Capon. 


Charlotte  Busse.    (q 


Biscuits. 

Fruited  Jelly. 

Prawns. 
Small  Pastry. 


Custards, 
in  glasses. 


Swiss  Cream. 

Meringues. 

Fruited  Jelly. 

Biscuits. 


Custards, 
in  glasses. 


Prawns. 
Small  Pastry. 

Blancmange. 
Fruited  JeUy. 
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I^oie.— When  soup  is  served  from  the  buffet,  Mock  Turtle  and  Julienne  may  be. 
selected.  Besides  the  articles  enumerated  above.  Ices,  Wafers,  Biscuits,  Tea,  CoA'ce^h 
Wines,  and  Liqueurs  will  be  required,  Punch  k  la  Itomaine  may  also  be  added  to  the 
list  of  beverages. 


21l3.-BIIJj    OP   FAHE   FOB  A  BALL    SUPPEH, 

Or  a  Cold  Collation  for  a  Bumroar  Entertninmant,  or  "Wedding  or 

CliriBtomng  Breakfaat  for  70  or  80  Focsons  (July). 


Toil  .1= 

1 

a"i 

I^bslet,                        ^''"  "^  ^™''- 

Vsal-nid-Hua         •£     1 

flolop.                      TBoBoBrtFiMls. 

Uij'oniiaiie  ot  Bilaion. 

Hi?    |r|„.,„«i,w,„.l|| 

Bsvoy  Cslca. 

fj 

IP 

E'S" 

^ii 

■  1 

"■■•-•  »•"---:■"■'■*•"■ 

Dish  of 
Lobiter, 
cut  op. 

PI 

w?S. 

g«B. 

-    Q 

til 

E»is^  PiB. 
gg                Two  HooM  Fowls. 
E  5          Shoulder  of  Lscob,  ntuffoi. 

P 

w 

f  1 

"■             MiiyonniiiBeof  Sulnion. 

II 

;» 

tobstflf,       'll.lEporBne.wilhHoTen.l  §? 

1 

ootup.         p|l ^^(SM 

3 

85* 

P-^  BoUeaFoxlsindB^cluuDislSiHicB. 
E8i»sdPio. 

ii 

nam,  dfooratod. 

Di.hof 

ii" 

^%s 

Pigoon  Pie.            BtonWEr  gf  Lamb,  ittiEfea. 

LobaWr, 

SI 

Two  Bon.!  Fool.. 

ootnp. 

1-3 

MijonnaiuorSBbDOn. 

Ml 

Pi 

^j'^"-CiitB.  |-||Epargne.iritl.FlDi.Bn.  j^!] 

V 

Tongue,  ftaniiihod. 

TuiSle.  '^■ 
Kisli  of 

Biiiled  ro«la  una  nilclmudSmoc. 

Lobatdr. 

CpUarea  Ei'l. 

cut  up. 

" 

JVg(<.~The  length  of  the  pikge  nil!  not  idisit  of  our  citing  the  digbes  u  ther  shoold 
be  pliced  on  the  table ;  tber  Bhould  be  trruged  with  the  large  and  high  diehea  doAn  lbs 

oua  that  the  fiavoan  aud  ooloun  contrast  oicely.  and  thit  no  (wo  dishei  of  a  nirt 
eaoe  loitether.    Tb  ii  bill  of  fare  maf  be  made  to  uiener  three  or  four  pnrpoiei.  pUMnng 

«ftbeHoeouion<!Afimdir^Mof°fowl(,l4?tere^°tde/L.'jH.,ihoull^ 
to  repleniihthoBslbat  are  meet  lihelj  to  be  eaten  first.  Ajoint  of  cold  roaalknd  boiled bse( 
■hogld  be  placed  on  the  buffet,  u  beine  eomething  lubetantial  for  the  nnlleiaaiirf 
the  part/  to  partnke  of,  Beiidee  the  arHoles  ennmerated  in  the  bill  of  Sue,  Umiti 
■od  walera  will  be  required,  creim-and-nter  loea,  ten,  Doffee,  winei,  Udnnm,  aoitf 
f»tw,  pnger-boBT,  ud  lemomid*. 
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BBEAKFASTS. 

2144.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  here  a  long  bill  of  fare  of  cold  joints, 
kCf  which  may  be  placed  on  the  side-board,  and  do  duty  at  the  break&st- 
table.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  cold  meat  the  larder  may  fornish,  should  be 
nicely  garnished,  and  be  placed  on  the  buffet.  Collared  and  potted  meats  or 
fish,  cold  game  or  poultry,  veal-and-ham  pies,  game-and-rumpsteak  pies,  are 
all  suitable  dishes  for  the  breakfast-table ;  as  also  cold  ham,  tongue,  &c.  &c. 

2145.  The  following  list  of  hot  dishes  may  perhaps  assist  our  readers  in 
knowing  what  to  provide  for  the  comfortable  meal  called  breakfast.  Broiled 
fish,  such  as  mackerel,  whiting,  herrings,  dried  haddocks,  &c.  ;  mutton  chops 
and  rump-steaks,  broiled  sheep's  kidneys,  kidneys  h  la  m&itre  d*hdtel,  sau- 
sages, plain  rashers  of  bacon,  bacon  and  poache4  eggs,  ham  and  poached 
eggs,  omelets,  plain  boUod  eggs,  oeufs-au-plat,  poached  eggs  on  toast,  muffins, 
toast,  marmalade,  butter,  &c.  &c. 

2146.  In  the  summer,  and  when  they  are  obtainable,  always  have  a  vase^ 
of  freshly-gathered  flowers  on  the  breakfast-table,  and,  when  convenient,  a 
nicely-urranged  dish  of  fruit :  when  strawberries  are  in  season,  these  are 
particularly  refreshing ;  as  also  grapes,  or  even  ourranta. 


Iiina'CHEONS   AND   SUPPEBS. 

2147.  ^0  remains  of  cold  joints,  nicely  garnished,  a  few  sweets,  or  a 
little  hashed  meat,  poultry  or  game,  are  the  usual  articles  placed  on  the  table 
for  luncheon,  with  bread  and  cheese,  biscuits,  butter,  &c.  If  a  substantial 
meal  is  desired,  rump-steaks  or  mutton  chops  may  be  served,  as  also  veal  cut- 
lets, kidneys,  or  any  dish  of  that  kind.  In  families  where  there  is  a  nursery, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  often  partakes  of  the  meal  with  the  children,  and 
makes  it  her  luncheon.  In  the  summer,  a  few  dishes  of  fresh  frnit  should 
bo  added  to  the  luncheon,  or,  instead  of  this,  a  oompdte  of  fruit  or  fruit  tart, 
or  pudding. 

2148.  Of  suppers  we  have  little  to  say,  as  we  have  already  given  two  bills  of 
fare  for  a  large  party,  which  will  answer  very  well  for  a  smaller  number,  by 
reducing  the  quantity  of  dishes  and  by  omitting  a  few.  Hot  suppers  are  now 
very  little  in  request,  as  people  now  generally  dine  at  an  hour  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  requiring  supper ;  at  all  events,  not  one  of  a  substantial  kind. 
Should,  however,  a  bill  of  fare  be  required,  one  of  those  imder  the  head  of 
Dinners,  with  slight  alterations,  will  be  found  to  answer  for  a  hot  supper. 


BELL    Off    I" ABE    FOB    A    PICHIC    FOR    40    PEBSOJ.^. 

1149.  A  joint  of  cold  roMt  bocf,  iijoLnt  of  ooLl  boilod  boof,  2  ribaoflamb, 
S  fthauldera  of  lamb,  4  roost  fbnb,  2  ronet  ducks,  1  Lam,  1  tongue,  2  vsal-and- 
hom  piea,  2  pigeon  pies,  6  mBdium-siaed  lobsters,  1  piece  of  collared  calf's 
beikd,  13  lottucBa,  6  bsakets  of  anlad,  6  cucnmbera. 

115a  Stfiwed  fruit  wen  BROOtoaod,  nod  put  into  gloas  bottlsa  well  ec^k^d; 
3  or  4  doiicn  plain  pastry  biscuits  tc  oat  ivith  tha  Btonecl  fruit,  2  dozen  fruit 
tumoTars,  4  dozen  ohoeeeonkes,  2  coM  cabinet  puddings  !a  moulds,  £  blnao-    1 
manias  in  moulds,  a  fen  jam  puSi,  1  litrgo  cold  plnm-puJdiDg  (tble  must  ba   * 
■good),  a  few  bosketa  of  freali  fruit,  3  doaeu  plain  bisouitB,  a  pioco  of  chooiOi 
-6  lbs,  ofbutl;ar(tbbj  ofcourso,  insludes  ths  butter  for  tea),  4  qnn^i-torn  losTea 
of  bonsebeld  bread,  S  doien  rolls,  it  loaves  of  tlu  bread  (fur  tea),  2  pl:uD  plum    , 
cukes,  2  pound  onkoa,  2  spongo  cakea,  ti  tin  of  niiiod  biacuita,  J  lb,  of  tni. 
Coffos  is  not  Buitablo  for  a  picnic,  beiny  difficult  tu  mnke. 

Thinga  not  to  bs  forgottsn  at  a  Ficcio. 
<II5I.  A  sticlt  of  borseradlsh,  u  bottle  of  mint-sauco  noli  eorkcJ,  n  boltlo 
of  lalad  dressing,  a  bottlo  of  Tinogar,  mada  muatBi-d,  popper,  salt,  pjod  oil, 
nnJ  pounded  sugar.  If  it  can  bo  manag-oc),  tako  a  little  ice.  It  is  soarcely 
nccDssiuy  to  say  that  plates,  tumblers,  winc-glJiasos,  knivas,  forks,  and  spoons, 
must  not  bo  forgotten  ;  aa  also  teacups  and  saucers,  3  or  4  teapots,  some  Jump 
sugar,  and  milk,  if  this  last-naiued  article  cannot  bo  obtained  in  the  nei;j;b- 
bourhood.     Take  3  corkscrBK-a, 

1151,  Sei'imga, — Sdoion  quart  bottles  of  alo,  packed 

G  buttles  of  cliiret,  ohampogne  h  di^oF^tion,  and  anyottier 
rany  bo  prefeiTod,  and  2  bottles  of  braudj-.     Water 


in  hampers!  cingei-  J 

i;  6  bottles  of  sherry,  | 

atlier  ligUt  wina  tbM  U 

usually  bs  obtained'  1 


i 


Gk>od 


On  the  FirH  Day  cfiKs  Nmo  Year  was  pubUsTied, 

FIRST    NUMBER,    PRICE   TWOPENCE, 
Of  an  Old  Friend  with  a  New  Face, 


XAMBLT, 


BOrS  MOMHIT  MAGAZINE 

loludiag  the  ** BOY'S  FENNY  MAGAZINE"). 


'  eoMltts  Ufor^M^iM  ?•€••#  printed  la 


r  tjps  <m  food  v»mtt  aUwlMd  is  • 
MMUl  Wnppar,  and  iUiute»Ud,  in  add!- 


odeaU  In^atastk  vltk 

▼INOB  PBIMTED  ON  TIVTKD  PAFBB. 

iM  moeh  gzmtlilaaUoB  In  mnonndng 

TWO  NEW  TALES, 

■I7  for  tlM  "  Bov^  Monthly  Ibgulne.'' 
vyMngantitM— 

*aiil  MaaoarenhM : 

•  who  hai  pMMd  neat  of  hla  IUIb  in  that 
atital  land,  and  who  U  in  aTary  wajr 
Moiba  ttaa  aoatua  he  haa  wltnewed,  and 
aa  aetad  a  part.  In  ronantlo  IntavMl^ 
itnn^  aeeorate  daaeription  of  aeeaarj, 
1  the  wild  aniBiala  eC  the  eonntrj,  the 


le  Tounff  Dragoon ; 

M  Jftwry  day  Llf$  «tf  •  Aeld<«r. 

k  of  a  writer  who  haa  aerred  tax  the  amy 
■.  who  iharadwith  hia  fatnTo  eoauadaa 
the  trinmpha  of  the  Crimean  eaBpalgn, 
ud  iBthegxandhntdiuatroaaohiiiiaor 
Ihe  Toaag  DrafooD"  la  the  **  plain,  nB> 
"  of  one  who  raUtea  hia  own  ezperleaea, 
ibvtlon  to  military  litentoia  both  Tala- 

WtiSf. 

to  theae  two  itorlea,  a  aerlea  of  attnotlTa 
be  f  iren  of  Ooji  Bkatb  DsFmiiDKka  on 
ar,  being  life-hiktorlea  of  illuatrloiu 
Hon  whoM  heroic  ooorage  haa  made  Old 
le  atand  "  parondeat  among  the  nationa." 

or  will  eontiibate,  after  hia  old  quaint 
Be  of  Lttieia  ahowlng  how  he  go«  on  ia 
beglna the bnaineMof  life.-the folka he 
In^  he  leea,  and  what  he  doea  likau  and 

t. 


Ttmotloal  papere  by  •  praetical  man  will  be  glTen  la 
each  nnmb«  nader  the  title  of 

HOW  TO  DO  IT; 

Wherein  wHl  be  diown  the  way  to  make  a  Teleaoopo^ 
a  Mieroaoope,  a  Kaleidoaoope,  aa  Beetrie  Battery,  a 
Magnet,  a  ramp,  a  Bon-dial,  a  FovBtain.ft&Ae.  TheM 
Artieloa  will  be  illnrtmted  with  explanatory  diagramai 

TOWN  BOTS,  BT  ONX  OF  THEM, 

inilalao  ftmn  a  new  flMtore  in  the  Magaiine,  and  the 
Brigade  Boy,  the  Printer^  Boy.  the  Doetox^  Bey.  the 
nayhenae  Boy,  the  Charity  Bey.  the  New*  Boy.  tha 
Bteamboat  Boy,  and  all  sorta  of  other  boyi,  may  ezpeet 
to  And  thenuelfea  photographed  in  pen  and  iak. 

BULDB,  BBABT8,  AND  FISHBI, 

Arefkrteoiateteatlng  rahleetato  be  Ibrffettcn  in  our 
'*  Monthly,"  and  their  waya  and  mannari  wQI  not  lack 
deaoriptlon  or  lllnatratioa. 

"Boosa  woaa  Ebadori'*  wUl  vaetiT*  notiea. 
**Sanmn  worn  frntan"  wQI  hare  doe  attention, 
▲ud  all  mattew  that  mur  aenre  to  amaie  and  latenat, 
will  obtaia  caralbl  clOBilderation. 

rUZZLBSk  FBOYXBBS,  ANA0BAM8> 

Aad  what  aot  ia  iha  way  of  wit  and  iageaaity,  will  b» 
nader  the  partlealar  dbreetlon  (tf  oar  own  Hphiuz. 

Oar  Boyif  Nom  ass  Qobub,  a  featara  of  peeallar 
iatenetia  the  **BQy^  Peaay  Magaaiae,"  wiU  be oon- 
tlaaed,  eactended,  aad  Improred.  Bvery  month  wa 
ahall  iatiodaoa 

A  DOZBN  PHILOflOFHICAL  BXPEBIMBMTB, 

Whereby  a  elerer  lad  nuy  leain  mneh  of  Chendatry 
withoat  a  laboratory. 

Handtome  Priaeo  will  be  givea  for  the  beet  Buaya  on 
labjeeta  aaaoaaeed  ia  Number  One  ;  abo  ftir  the  beet 
Modeb  or  OolleetUma,  of  which  doe  aotloe  will  bo 

glTOB. 

Many  other  itema  of  iatereat  ia  ooaaeetioa  with  oar 
aerial  hare  itill  to  be  auuoanoed ;  bat  what  haa  been 
etated  wiU.  we  iter  aot,  inaure  to  the 

BOY'S   MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

*  largo  and  contented  eirele  of  readera. 


hi  Trad*  and  Oe  AiMIe— Althoagh  the  BotIb  MonHLT  MAOiam  waa  Incraaaed  in  alia,  begtaalaf 
ary  Number,  aad  eontaiaa  Forty-eight  Ffegea  aad  *  Wrapper,  and  Two  aepajpate  Tilled  Platai^ 
umber  ia  only  charged  OvB  Paavr, 


MODXnx  nOfSI.'lOLD  C0-3SKRT. 


The  very  best  Penn'orth  ever  se< 


^•»  ^  **,F»   •■  *^,  '^S^ 


Unit'orm  with   "  BEETON'8   B0BIN80N   aBVBOB," 

To  he  conqtleied  in  TwcnUhnine  Weekly  Parts  ej  Bwteen  Pages, 
FBICE    ONE   FENNIT   EACH, 

WILD  SPORTS  OP  THE  WOEl 

A  Book  of  Natural  History  and  AdyenturOy 

COMPRI8IKO 

The  Description,  History,  Habits,  Haunts,  and  Homes  of  Anlx 
and  the  Encounters  between  Man  and  Beast. 


rrilE  last  twenty  years  have  seen  issue  from 
1  the  press  most  valuable  works  on  Foreiirn 
Travel,  Adventure,  ami  Discovery,  which  con- 
tain a  perfect  mine  of  wealth  for  those  who 
will  dilifently  seek  to  turn  to  legitimate  ac- 
count the  knowledge  and  the  labours  of  the 
Travellers,  Sportsmen,  and  Discoverers  who 
vrcre  the  writers  of  these  admirable  volumes. 
It  has  been  the  Author's  duty  to  refer  to  all 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  works  contain- 
ing information  on  "  Wild  Sports,**  and  Ani- 
mal Life  throughout  the  world ;  and  the  value 
of  the  material  which  he  was  able  to  collect 
has  made  him  the  more  careful  and  ])ains- 
taking  in  his  efforts  to  arrange  it  with  all  due 
effect  in  a  suitable  setting.  Of  late  years,  too, 
much  knowledge  has  been  gained  respecting 
the  Organization  and  Structure  of  Animals; 
and  this  scientific  portion  of  the  lx>ok  gives 
it  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  anxious 
to  acquire  the  most  recent  and  correct  infor- 
mati<m  in  Natural  History.  'Hie  wondrous 
marvels  ot  the  Scenery  where  roam  the  huge 
Elephant,  the  noble  Lion,  the  terrible  Tiger; 
the  jungles  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  scarcely- 
explored  swamps  of  Southern  Aftrica,  the 


:  steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  the  b 
!  prairies  of  the  Ftur  West  of  Ameri 
are  subjects  for  description  which  wd 
the  exercise  of  the  veiy  highest  akl 
Author's  command.  Bot,  above  all,  t 
ners  and  cnstoms  of  the  Bessta  of  t 
are  the  theme  of  onr  dtaeomee— tl 
perilous  adventure!  that  Ensllahmi 
had— the  hair-breadth'flcapes  flrom  tl 
ncnt  deadly  fangs  of  the  atzlped  vU 
brute,  hunters  trampled  and  toned 
phant  and  Buflhlo,  gered  \»  the  wfh 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one  tah 
story  more  exciting  than  its  pied 
to  be  told  in  a  book  coacHBinir  tin 
Sports  of  the  World." 

The  Artists  whose  pencils  have  bcei 
pally  employed  in  iUustrattaf  thepae 
work  are  Harden  Melville,  Harrison  V 
J.  B.  Zvecker;  and  we  respcctlUllf 
who  are  anxious  to  receive  a  copf  e 
SporU  of  the  World"  to  at  oaoe  i^ 
order  to  the  bookseller,  as,  after 
edition  of  the  Coloured  Pirontispiq 
hausted,  some  time  wiU 
before  it  can  be  reproduced. 


PART  I.  wUl  contain  Sixteen  Pages,  beautifully  printed,  a  Map  qfAnimmla,  and mkt 
Coloured  Frontispiece, 

PAHT  II.  will  also  contain  a  Map  of  Animals ;  and  four  further  Map»,  thawing  On 
^f  Aninutls  and  Plants  ail  over  the  World,  will  6e  issued  during  the  progrem  tfU 


First  Fenny  Fart  at  the  end  of  Februaryt  with  tl 

MABCH  Magazines. 
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BOY'S    OWN  LIBRARY, 

PRICE    SIXPENCE,    MONTHLY. 

Part  /.,  published  May  Ist,  1861,  containing  48  pages  of  paper  of  Vie  first 
quality,  and  beautifully  printed  in  a  perfectly  new  type;  with  a  splen* 
didly  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  a  Map,  showing  the  distribution  of 
Animals  on  the  Covtlncni  of  Africa. 


The  Boy's  Own  Iibbabt,  a  series  of  books  for  the  Youth  of  Oreat 
Britain,  will  be  hailed,  we  think,  with  great  delight  by  not  only  the  lads 
themselves  for  whom  the  works  will  be  prepared,  but  by  all  interested  in 
the  sound  and  manly  instruction  and  development  of  **  Young  England." 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  youth  of  theae  Isles  that  they  turn  with 
scorn  from  the  lighter  and  grosser  literature  of  the  day  to  that  which  is 
more  in  accordance  with  their  own  healthful  sentiments;  and  to  increase 
thia  wholesome  preference  will  be  the  aim  of  each  writer  whose  books 
will  have  a  place  in  the  "  Boy's  Own  Library."  The  Library  will  be  issued  in 

MContlily  IPajrts,   IPrico  Sixpence  Slacli, 

and  will  contain  48  pages  of  the  finest  paper,  the  matter  being  beautifuUy 
printed  in  a  perfectly  new  type.    Each  Part  will  contain  some 

T^wctity    Siiperto    XllustrationSy 

Enorayed  by  H.   Newsom  Woods,   from  Originai.  Designs  by  the 

First  Artists  op  the  Day, 

Printed  with  the  text;  and,  in  addition, 
A.  BeaiititVilly  Ooloiirecl  Frontispiece, 

From  Sketches  expressly  made  for  the   "  Library,"  and  Printed 

IN    Cn- r>TTp,s    r.Y    W^JJAM    DlCKES. 
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DOMESTIC    SERVANTS. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

^153.  It  is  the  custom  of  '' Society ''  to  abuse  its  sorvants,^a  faQO%  ds 
parler,  such  as  leads  their  lords  and  masters  to  talk  of  the  weather,  and, 
when  rurally  inclined,  of  the  crops, — leads  matronly  ladies,  and  ladies  just 
entering  on  their  probation  in  that  honoured  and  honourable  state,  to  talk 
of  servants,  and,  as  we  are  told,  wax  eloquent  over  the  greatest  plague  in 
life  while  taking  a  quiet  cup  of  tea.  Young  men  at  their  clubs,  also,  we  are 
told,  like  to  abuse  their  "  fellows,"  perhaps  not  without  a  certain  pride  and 
pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  intimating  that  they  enjoy  such  appendages 
to  their  state.  It  is  another  conviction  of  "  Society  "  that  the  race  of  good 
servants  has  died  out,  at  least  in  England,  although  they  do  order  these 
things  better  in  France ;  that  there  is  neither  honesty,  conscientiousness, 
nor  the  careful  and  industrious  habits  which  distinguished  the  servants  of  our 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers ;  that  domestics  no  longer  know  their 
place ;  that  the  introduction  of  cheap  silks  and  cotton;^  and,  still  more 
recently,  those  ambiguous  "materials*'  and  tweeds,  have  removed  the  land- 
marks between  the  mistress  and  her  maid,  between  the  master  and  his  man. 

9154.  When  the  distinction  really  depends  on  things  so  insignificant,  this 
is  very  probably  the  case ;  when  the  lady  of  fashion  chooses  her  footman 
without  any  other  consideration  than  his  height,  8hai>e,  and  toumure  of  his 
calf,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  find  a  domestic  who  has  no  attach- 
ment  for  the  family,  who  considers  the  figure  he  cuts  behind  her  carriage, 
and  the  late  hours  he  is  compelled  to  keep,  a  fuU  compensation  for  the  wages 
he  exacts,  for  the  food  he  wastes,  and  for  the  perquisites  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on.  Nor  should  the  fast  young  man,  who  chooses  his  groom  for  his 
knowingness  in  the  ways  of  the  turf  and  in  the  tricks  of  low  horse-dealers, 
be  surprised  if  he  is  sometimes  the  victim  of  these  learned  ways.  But  these 
are  the  exceptional  cases,  which  prove  the  existence  of  a  better  state  of 
things.  The  great  masses  of  society  among  us  are  not  thus  deserted ;  there 
are  few  families  of  respectability,  from  the  shopkeeper  in  the  next  street  to 
the  nobleman  whose  mansion  dignifies  the  next  square,  which  do  not  contain 
among  their  dependents  attached  and  useful  servants ;  and  where  these  are 
absent  altogether,  there  are  good  reasons  for  it.  The  sensible  master  and 
the  kind  mistress  know,  that  if  servants  depend  on  them  for  their  means  of 
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ISring,  in  their  torn  they  are  dependent  on  their  servants  for  very  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  that,  with  a  proper  amount  of  care  in  ohoosing  servants, 
and  treating  them  like  reasonable  beings,  and  making  slight  excuses  for  the 
flhortoomingi  of  human  nature,  they  will,  save  in  some  exceptional  case,  be 
tolerably  well  served,  and,  in  most  instances,  surround  themselyes  with 
attached  domestics,. 

3155.  This  reniark,  which  is  applicable  to  all  domestics,  is  especially  so  to 
men-servants.  Facmilies  accustomed  to  such  attendants  have  always  about 
thmd  humble  dependents,  whose  children  have  no  other  prospect  thaa 
domestic  service  to  look  forward  to ;  to  them  it  presents  no  degradation,  but 
the  reverse,  to  be  so  employed ;  they  are  initiated  step  by  step  into  the 
DajriMiftofthfthcNiMbc^  nitb^thftproiipaat  of  riiia^iftth^Mrvioe^  if  ttftra 
hflqse  admitting  of  promotaon^r-^o  ttie  respeoteWe  podtJon.  cj  baflar  or  h'mw 
■Ipracdt  Infiuniliesof  humbler  pgetenaion%  wbire  tbqgrmnst  look  ifav  jgtmm 
motioadaevliee^  fbagr  ka^w  that  oan  only  b«  attained  bge  aoqmring  tiut90od^ 
wm  of  their  employers.  Can  them  be  any  steonger  aeouiity  &r  tbsir  good 
omduot,r-<eny  doubt  ibaii^  in  tho>  mess  of  doineetio  eeereato,  gpodoon^aeiis 
tlftvol^th^vemee  tbo>eatt0ptio&f 


V561  The  number  of  the^ male  domestkeiaafiunilvrTBzieedseoordii^jbcittbe^ 
wealth  and  position  of  the  master,  fix>m  the  owner.of  the  duceieMiiflioB^  witii 
a  xetinue  <^  attendants,  at  the  head  of  whieh  la  the  ehambedaift  audi  hcmee- 
Btasraxd,  to  the  oooopier  of  tiie  humbler  hou8e,..wliareac single  fiietnMU|»  or 
event  the  odd  man-o£aU-woik,  is  the  only  male  retaiiwri.  The^  mjoivtf^el. 
gentlemen's  establishments  probably  comprise  a  servant  out  of  Uveigr,  or 
butler,  a  footman,  and  coachman,  or  coachman  and  groom,  where  the  bmaee 
exceed  two  or  three.. 

DUTIES  OP  TnS  BUTLBB. 

9157.  The  domestic  duties  of  the  butler  are  to  bring  in  the  eatables- at. 
break&ist,  and  wait  upon  the  fiunily  at  that  meal,  as8ist<ed  by  the  footman,  and 
see  to.the  cleanliness  of  everything  at  table.  On  taking  away,  he  removes  the? 
tray  with  the  china  and  plate,  for  which  he  is  responsible*  At  luncheon,  lie 
arranges  the  meal,  and  waits  unassisted,  the  footman  being  now  engaged  in 
other  duties.  At  dinner,  he  places  the  silver  and  plated  articles  on  thetaUe^. 
sees  that  everything  is  in  its  place,  and  rectifies  what  is  wrong.  He  carcka  in 
the  first  dish,  and  announces  in  the  drawing-room  that  dinner  is  on  the  table^ 
and  respectfully  stands  by  the  door  until  the  company  are  seated,  when  bo 
takes  his  place  behind  his  master's  chair  on  the  left,  to  remove  the  covers, 
handing  thsm  to  the  other  attendants  to  carry  out.  After  the  first  course  of 
plates  is  supplied,  his  place  is  at.thesideboard  to  serve  the.  wines^  but  only 
wben  called  on. 

2T58.  The  first  course  ended,  he  rings  the  cook's  bell,  and  hands  the  difthes 
horn  the  table  to  the  other  servants  to  carry  away,  receiving  firom  them  the 
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seooiid  course^  whieh  he  pku^es  on  the  table^  veandvi&g  tliio  corenuHi  boibre^ 
aad-i^gaixi  taUng  his  place  at  the  sideboard. 

fi59.  At  degsert^  tii«  aiipd  being  reinoi^ed,  the  Miler  receive*  iiie  dessert 
from  the  other  s^rvantsy  And  arranges  it  ^eik  the  taUe^  "mth  ^tes  and  glasses^ 
and  then  takes  his  place  behind  his  master's  chair  to  hand  the  wines  and  ices^ 
while  the  footman  stands  behind  his  mistress  for  the  same  purpose,  the  other 
attendants  leaving  the  room.  Where  tlie  bld-faahioBed  praetiee  of  kavhig  the 
dessert  oo  the  polstelxed  table,  wtthout  4my  -oiMtk,  is'«tiS  adhered  to,  the  butler 
shonld  rab  oS  any  mailcB  made  by  the  hot  dishes  beibre  arranguig  the  dessert* 

2t6a  Before  dhxaer,  he  has  eatiftfied  himself  that  <^e  kunpSy  oaEBcUes,  tr 
gsB^nmMts  are  ki  p«!£ftetorder,  if  not  lighted,  t^hieh  will  ttttia&y  be  l&e  case. 
Having  served  every  one  with  their  share  of  the  dessert>  put  the  fires  in  order 
(when  these  are  ased),  aafd  seMi the Hghte ereall right,  at tt signsed  ftvm  his 
master,  he  and  the  footman  leave  the  room. 

'2i6u  He  now  proceeds  to  the  drawiag-rooai,  Hrrasges  the  "titephtttt,  tioA 
sees  to  the  lights ;  he  then  retoms  to  his  pfcntty,  prepared  to  answer  the  beU^ 
and  attend  to  the  company^  vohile  thefootmim  is  ^eftrfaag  ^w«f  ^tind  deafiing 
the  plate  and  glasses. 

2162.  At  tea  he  again  attends.  At  bedthne  be  appesrs  yid^  the  eandlar^ 
he  locks  up  the  plate,  secarss  doors  aad  irJtidow«,  aaod  teee  that  aH  the  fires 

are  safe. 

2165.  Iti  addition  to  these  duties^  the  butler,  where  only  one  footman  is 
kept,  wUl  be  required  te  pcnrform  some  of  the  dxities  of  the  valet,  to  pay  bills, 
and  superintend  the  other  servants.  But  the  real  duties  of  the  butler  are  in 
the  wine>cellar ;  there  he  should  be  competent  to  advise  his  master  as  to  the 
pvioe  and  quality  of  the  mine  to  belaod  kk ;  ^'  fine,"  bottle,  cork,  and  seal  it, 
and  place  it  in  the  binns.  Brewing,  racking,  and  bottB&g  malt  Hquors,  belong 
to  his  office,  as  well  as  their  distributioB.  These  and  other  diiakables  ate 
brought  firom  the  cellar  every  day  by  his  own  hands,  except  where  an  imder- 
butler  is  kept ;  and  a  careful  entry  of  every  bottle  used,  entered  in  the  cellar* 
book  ;  so  that  the  book  should  always  show  the  contents  of  the  ccUar. 

2164.  The  office  of  butler  is  thus  one  of  very  great  trast  in  a  households  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  honesty  is  the  best  polioy  :  the  butler  riRytdd  brake  it  his  btisiness  to  under- 
stand the  proper  treatmeat  of  tbe  drfTerent  wines  ma^btt  his  eharge,  winch  hb  oan  essify 
do  from  the  wine-merchant,  and  faithful^  attend  to  it ;  his  own  reputatioB  will  soon 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  bribes  from  unprincipled  wine-nerohants,  if  he  serres  a 
generous  and  hospitable  master.  N«f^iaff  spreads  more  vapidly  in  society  than  the 
reputation  of  a  good  wine-ceUar,  aad  all  that  is  reauired  is  wines  well  cl^isen  and  well 
caired  for ;  and  this  a  httle  knowledge,  caiefhHy  applied,  wl&  soon  Sttpj^y. 

2165.  The  butler,  we  have  said,  has  charge  of  the  eoatenlftvif  the  eelliuv, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  condition,  to  fine  down  wine  in 
wood,  bottle  it  off,  aad  4rtoi»lt'«i9«girJa.;9k0ts»4Miitedlo4^  WImm 
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vine  domes  into  the  eellar  ready  bottled,  it  ie  usual  to  return  the  same  number 
of  empty  bottles ;  the  butler  has  not,  in  this  oase,  the  same  indacements  to 
keep  the  bottles  of  the  different  sorts  separated ;  but  where  the  wine  is  bottled 
jn  the  house,  he*  will  find  his  account,  not  only  in  keeping  them  separate;,'  but 
in  rinsing  them  well,  and  even  washing  them  with  dean  water  as  soon  as  tfaej 
•re  empty. 

• 

S106.  There  are  Ttrions  modes  of  fining  wine :  isioglan.  gelatine,  and  gam  Arabie  an 
anuied  for  Ihe  pnrpoee.  Whieherer  ot  these  articles  is  used,  the  proeess  is  alwi^s 
the  same.  Bopposing  egs(s  (the  eheapest)  to  be  used.—* Draw  a  gallon  or  so  of  tiie  WM^ 
and  ndx  one  qoart  ofit  with  the  whites  ox  four  eggs,  by  stirring  it  with  a  whisk  s  after* 
wards,  when  thoronghly  mixed,  poor  it  bade  into  the  cask  through  the  bnnghoie,  aad 
stir  up  tiie  whdbe  eask,  in  a  rotatory  direotkm,  with  a  dean  split  stidL  ins«rted  tiuNN|^ 
the  bnnjriiole.    Haring  stirred  it  soifioiently,  *    "'^  '  '       '  -'^    — '  -  ^ 

off,  nntfltfae  eask  is  ftifl;  th«i  stir  again,  skimin<..j 
When  thorongl^  mixed  fay  stirring,  dose  the  bi  , 

or  four  days.  This  qoaoniy  of  olaniled  wine  will  mie  thirteen  dosen  of  port  or  i 
nie  other  dearing  ingredients  are  ap^ed  in  the  same  manner,  the  material  being  ail 
into  small  pieces,  and  dissolred  in  the  quart  of  wine,  and  the  eask  stinred  in 'ttie  sasM 
manner* 

2167.  To  BoUU  IFiasw— Having  thorongUy  washed  and  dried  the  bottka,  soppodag 
they  have  been  before  used  for  the  same  kmd  <^  wine,  provide  corks,  whidi  will  be 
improved  by  being  slightly  boiled,  or  at  least  steeped  in  hc^  water,— a  wooden  JummeiQor 
mallet,  a  bottUng-boot,  and  a  sqneeser  for  the  oorks.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  lower  pact  cf 
tiie  cask  with  a  nmlet,  reodvin'g  tiie  Uqoid  irtream  whidi  foAows  in  the  botOe  aad  mtetm, 
wfaieh  is  placed  m  a  tub  or  basin.  This  oporation  is  bestpwformed  by  two  persoas,  os» 
to  draw  the  wine,  the  <rther  to  cork  the  bottles.  The  mwet  is  to  seethM  the  bottlea 
are  up  to  the  mark,  bat  not  too  IbU,  the  bottle  being  placed  in  a  c^an  tab  to  prefenft 
waste.  The  corking-boot  is  brn^led  by  a  strap  to  the  knee,  the  bottle  placed  in  it^  and 
the  cork,  after  being  sqneeied  in  the  press;  driven  in  by  a  fiat  woodeA  mallet. 

2168.  As  the  wine  draws  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  a  thidc  piece  of  mnslin  ia 
placed  in  the  strainer,  to  prevent  the  viscous  grounds  £rom  passing  into  the  bottle. 

2169.  Haying  carefully  counted  the  bottles,  they  are  stored  away  in  their  respective 
binns,  a  lajer  of  sand  or  sawdust  being  placed  under  the  first  tier,  and  another  over  it; 
a  second  tier  is  laid  over  this,  protected  by  a  lath,  the  head  of  the  second  being  laid  to 
the  bottom  of  the  first ;  over  this  another  bed  of  sawdust  is  laid,  not  too  thick,  another 
lath ;  and  so  on  till  the  binn  is  filled. 

2170.  Wine  so  laid  in  will  be  ready  for  use  according  to  its  quality  and  a^.  Port 
vnne,  old  in  the  wood,  will  be  ready  to  drink  in  five  or  six  months ;  but  if  it  is  a  fruity 
wine,  it  will  improve  every  year.  Snerry,  if  of  good  quality,  will  be  fit  to  drink  as  soon 
as  the  "  sickness  "  (as  its  first  condition  after  botthne  is  called)  ceases,  and  will  also 
improve ;  but  the  cellar  must  be  kept  at  a  perfectly  steady  temperature,  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold,  but  about  6SP  or  60",  and  abs^atdy  uee  firam  draughts  of  cold  air* 


DUTIES  OF   THE  POOTMAH". 

2 171.  Where  a  single  footman,  or  odd  man,  is  the  only  male  sei-vant,  then, 
whatever  his  ostensible  position,  he  is  required  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.  He  has  to  clean  the  knives  and  shoes,  the  furniture,  the  plate ;  answer 
the  visitors  who  call,  the  drawing-room  and  parlour  bells ;  and  do  all  the 
errands.  His  life  is  no  sinecure  ;  and  a  methodical  arrangement  of  his  time 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  perform  his  many  duties  with  any  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  his  master. 

.2172.  The  footman  only  finds  himself  in  stookines,  shoes,  and  washing.    Where  silk 
stockings,  or  other  extra  artides  of  linen  are  worn,  they  are  found  by  the  family,  as  well 
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88  his  liverj,  a  working  dress,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  overalls,  a  waistcoat,  a  fustian 
jacket,  with  a  white  or  jean  one  for  times  when  he  is  liable  to  be  called  to  answer  the  door 
or  wait  at  breakfast ;  and,  on  quitting  his  serrice,  he  is  expected  to  leaye  behind  him  any 
livery  had  within  six  months. 

9173.  The  footman  ia  expected  to  rise  early,  in  order  to  get  through  all 
his  diirty  work  before  the  family  are  stirring.  Boots  and  shoes^  and  knives 
and  forks,  should  be  cleaned,  lamps  in  use  trimmed,  his  master's  clothes 
brushed,  the  furniture  rubbed  over ;  so  that  he  may  put  aside  his  working 
di-ess,  tidy  himself,  and  appear  in  a  clean  jean  jacket  to  lay  the  cloth  and 
prepare  breakfast  for  the  family. 

2174.  We  need  hardly  di^ell  on  the  boot-cleaninff  prooess ;  three  good  brushes  and 
good  blacking  must  be  provided;  one  of  the  brashes  hard,  to  brush  off  the  mud;  the 
other  soft,  to  lay  on  the  blacking ;  the  third  of  a  medium  hardness,  for  polishing ;  and 
each  should  be  kept  for  its  particular  use.  The  blacking  should  be  kept  corked  up» 
except  when  in  use^  and  apphed  to  the  brush  with  a  sponge  tied  to  a  stick,  which,  when 
put  away,  rests  in  a  notch  cut  in  the  cork.  When  boots  come  in  veir  muddy,  it  is  a 
eood  practice  to  wash  off  the  mud,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a  sponge ;  tnen  leave  them  to 
dry  very  gradually  on  their  sides,  taking  care  they  are  not  placed  near  the  fire,  or 
scorehea.  Much  delicacy  of  treatment  is  required  in  cleaning  ladies'  boots,  so  as  to 
make  the  leather  look  well-polished,  and  the  upper  part  retain  a  firesh  appearance,  with 
tiie  lining  free  from  hand-marks,  which  are  very  offensive  to  a  lady  of  refined  tastes. 

2175.  Patent  leather  boots  reanire  to  be  wiped  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  afterwards  with 
a  soft  dry  cloth,  and  occasionally  with  a  soft  cloth  and  sweet  oil,  blacking  and  polishing 
the  edge  of  the  soles  in  the  usual  way,  but  so  as  not  to  cover  the  patent  polish  with 
blacking.    A  little  milk  may  also  be  used  with  very  good  effect  for  patentleather  boots. 

2176.  Top  boots  are  still  occasionally  worn  by  gentlemen.  While  cleaning  the  lower 
part  in  the  usual  manner,  protect  the  tops,  by  inserting  a  cloth  or  brown  paper  under 
the  edges  and  bringing  it  over  them.  In  cleaning  the  tops,  let  the  covering  fall  down 
over  the  boot ;  wash  the  tops  dean  with  soap  and  flannel,  and  rub  out  any  spots  with 
pumice-stone.  If  the  tops  are  to  be  whiter,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acia  and  half  an 
ounce  of  pumice-stone  in  a  pint  of  soft  water ;  if  a  brown  colour  is  intended,  mix  an 
ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic,  and  half,  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  lavender,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  skimmed  milk  "  turned."  These  mix* 
tures  apply  by  means  of  a  sponge,  and  polish,  when  dry,  with  a  rubbcv  made  of  soft 
flannel. 

•  2177.  Knives  are  now  generally  cleaned  by  means  of  Kent's  or  Masters's  machine,  which 
gives  very  little  trouble,  and  is  very  effective ;  before,  however,  putting  the  knives  into  the 
machine,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  they  be  flrst  washed  in  a  little  warm  (not  hot)  water, 
and  then  thoroughly  wiped :  if  put  into  the  machine  with  any  grease  on  tnem,  it  adheres 
to  the  brushes,  and  consequently  renders  them  unfit  to  use  for  the  next  knives  that  may 
be  put  in.  When  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  the  machine  must  come  to  pieces,  so 
causing  an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  which  may  all  be  avoided  by  havinjg  the  knives 
thoroughly  free  from  grease  before  using  the  machine.  Brushes  are  also  used  for 
cleaning  forks,  which  facilitate  the  operation.  When  knives  are  so  cleaned,  see  that  they 
are  carefully  polished^  wiped,  and  with  a  good  edge,  the  ferules  and  prongs  free  from 
dirt,  and  place  them  m  the  basket  with  the  handles  all  one  way. 

2178.  Lamp-trimming  requires  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism ;  after 
that,  constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  an  occasional  entire  clearing  out  with  hot 
water :  when  this  is  done^  idl  the  parts  should  be  carefully  dried  before  fiuiug  again  with 
oil.  When  lacquered,  wipe  the  lacquered  parts  with  a  soft  brush  and  doth,  and  wash 
occasionally  with  weak  soapsuds,  wiping  carefully  afterwards.  Brass  lamps  may  be 
cleaned  with  oil  and  rottenstone  every  day  when  trimmed.  With  bronze,  and  other 
ornamental  lamps,  more  care  will  be  reqmred,  and  soft  flannel  and  oil  only  used,  to 

f>revent  the  removal  of  the  bronze  or  enamel.  Brass-work^  or  any  metal-work  not 
acquered,  is  cleaned  by  a  little  oil  and  rottenstone  made  into  a  paste,  or  with  fine 
emery-powder  and  oil  mixed  in  the  same  manner.  A  small  portion  of  sal  ammoaiao, 
beat  into  a  fine  powder  and  moistened  with  soft  water,  rubbed  over  brass  ornaments, 
and  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  rubbed  dry  with  bran  or  whitening,  will  give  to 
brass-work  the  brilliancy  of  gold.  In  trimming  moderator  lamps,  let  the  wick  oe  cut 
evenly  all  round ;  as,  if  left  higher  in  one  place  than  it  is  in  another,  it  will  cause  it  to 
smoke  and  bum  badly.    The  lamp  shoula  then  be  filled  with  oil  fh>m  a  feeder,  and 
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glasses  inside,  and  a  clean  duster  for  polishing  the  outside.  Th«  g]ob*of  amodecatoe 
imp  should  be  occasionally  washed  in  warm  soap-and-water,  then  well  rinsed  in  cold 
water»  Aod  either  wiped  dj^  or  left  to  dcaiv.  WheM  aaodl^rhunoa  are  uMd^  tadi^  eat 
the  springs  occasionfUljf  and  free  them  well  from  the  grease  that  adheres  to  them* . 

2179.  French  polish,  so  unlTecsally  applied  to  fomitore,  i«  easily  Iciept  in  condition  by 
diMfting  Mid  mobing  with  a  soft  cloth,  or  a  rubber  of  old  silk ;  but  oining-ti^les  cui 
only  be  kept  ia  order  by  hut^  ml^biog,  or  ralber  by  qpiwk  iwUmg^  vhk»  wanattiM 
wood  apd  removes  all  sppta. 

2180.  Bmshing  clothes  is  a  yery  simple  but  very  nfloettaxy  opeMtioA.  Sine  dotbl 
require  to  be  brushed  lie^tly,  and  with  rather  a  soft  bradi,  except  where  mud  is  to 
be  removed,  when  a  hard  one  is  necessary,  bein^^  previously  beaten  lightly  to  dislodge 
fhe^rt.  I^tfaegaement  onataUe,  8Babpvshiti&thedlreotio&of  tiienap.  Hayiag 
brushed  il  properly,  turn  the  sleevee  iMek  to  the  collar,  so  that  the  folds  may  come  at  die 
dbow-joiMlsi  nexl  turn  the  lappela  w  sides  back  ovw  Mie  folded  sleeves ;  tjien  lay  tke 
tlprts  over  level  with  tlM  collar,  so  that  the  ovease  may  %tt  about  the  centre^  Mid  dovble 
one  hatf  over  tiie  othei^  so  as  the  fold  eomee  ia  the  eeutre  of  the  back. 

ci8i.  Havixig  got throoghlaa.dirtj work,  tbe  single footmimbtts  bow  to^eloBB 
himself  and.  prepare  the  bre^ik&gt.  He.  lays  ibe-  doth.  on.  the  table ;  over  it 
the  break£<»t-eloth;  and  sets  the  breakifiMfo  thingaia  order,  and  then  praeee^ 
tfi  wait  upon  his  inasterA  if  he<haa.any  of  the  duties  ofa  yalet  to  perform. 

9z8a..  WhjQveayaletifl'QOtlupt^  »portie»efto<luiiiesfiUktothefootm^ 
ahare,--4>niahifig  the  clothes  aeftong  others;  When  the  hat  is  silk,  it  re<iaire8 
brushing  every  day  with  a  soft  brush ;  after  vujx,  it  requixes  wiping  th0 
way  of  the- nap,  before  drying*  and,  when  nearly  dry,  brushing  with  the  soft 
brush  and  with  the  hat-stick  in  it  If  the  footman  is  required  to  perform 
any  part  of  a  valet's  duties,  he  will  have  to  soe  that  the  housemaid  lights  a 
fire  in  the  dressing-room  in  due  time  ;  that  the  room  is  dusted  and  cleaned ; 
that  the  washhand-ewer  is  filled  with  soft  water ;  and  that  the  bath,  wheth^f 
hot  or  cold,  is  ready  when  required ;  that  towels,  are  at  hand ;  that  hoiro 
brushes  and  combs  are  properly  cleansed,  and  in  their  places ;  that  hot  water 
is  ready  at  the  hour  ordered ;  the  di'essing-gown  and  slippers  in  their  place, 
the  clean  linen  aired,  and  the  clothes  to  be  worn  for  the  day  in  their  prop^ 
places.  After  the  master  has  dressed,  it  will  be  the  footman's  duty  to  restore 
everything  to  its  place  properly  cleansed  and  dry,  and  the  whole  restored  to 
order. 

2183.  At  breakfast,  wh^i  there  is  no  butler,  the  footman  carries  up  the  tea- 
urn,  and,  assisted  by  the  housemaid,  he  waits  during^  breakfast.  Break&st  over, 
he  removes  the  tray  and  other  thmgs  off  the  table,  folds  up  the  breakfast- 
cloth,  and  sets  the  room  in  order,  by  swooping  up  ajl  crumbs,  shaking  tho 
cloth,  and  laying  it  on  the  table  again,  making  up  the  fire,  and  sweeping  up 
the  hearth. 

2184.  At  luncheon-time  nearly  the  same  routine  is  observed,  except  where 
the  footman  is  either  out  with  the  carriage  or  away  on  other  business,  when, 
in  the  absence  of  any  butler,  the  housemaid  must  assist. 


2185.  For  dinner,  the  footman  lays  the  cloth,  taking  care  that  the  table  is 
not  too  near  the  fire,  if  there  is  one,  and  that  passage-room  is  left.  A  table- 
cloth should  be  laid  without  amritikle ;  and  this  requires  two  persons :  over 
this  the  slips  are  laid,  which  are  usually  removed  preparatory  to  placing 
dessert  on  the  table.  He  prepares  Imives,  forks,  and  glasses,  with  five  or  six 
plates  for  each  person.  This  done,  he  places  chairs  enough  for  the  party, 
distributing  them  equally  on  each  side  of  the  table,  and  opposite  to  each 
a  napkin  neatly  folded,  within  it  a  piece  of  bread  or  small  roll,  and  a 
knife  on  the  right  side  of  each  plate,  a  fork  on  the  left^  and  a  oarving-knife 
and  fork  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table,  outside  the  others,  with  the  rests 
opposite  to  them,  aqd  a  gravy-spoon  beside  the  knife.  The  fish-slice  should 
be  at  the  top,  where  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gentle- 
man next  to  her,  divides  the  fish,  axMl  the  soup-ladle  at  the  bottom  :  it  is  some- 
times usual  to  add  a  dessert-knifD  and  fork ;  at  the  same  time,  on  the  right 
side  also  of  each  plate,  put  a  wine-glass  for  as  many  kinds  of  wine  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  hand  round,  and  a  finger-glass  or  glass-cooler  about  four  inches  from 
the  edge.    The  latter  are  frequently  put  on  the  table  with  the  dessert. 

9186.  About  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  he  rings  the  dinner-bell,  where  that 
is  the  practice,  and  occupies  himself  with  carrying  up  everything  ho  is  likely 
to  require.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  having  tx>mmunioated  <with  the 
cook,  ho  rings  the  real  dinner-bell,  and  proceeds  to  take  it  up  with  such  assist- 
ance as  he  can  obtain.  Having  ascertained  that  all  is  in  order,  that  his  own 
dress  is  clean  and  presentable,  and  his  white  cotton  gloves  are  without  asstaia, 
he  announces  in  the  drawing-room  that  dinner  is  served,  and  stands  respect* 
fully  by  the  door  until  the  company  are  seated  :  he  places  himself  on  the  left> 
behind  Ms  master,  who  is  to  distribute  the  -soup ;  where  soup  and  fish  are 
served  together,  his  place  will  be  at  his  mistress's  left  hand ;  but  he  tiitist 
be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  whoever  is  assisting  fahn,  whether  male  or  female, 
are  at  their  posts.  If  any  of  the  guests  has  brought  his  own  servant  with  him, 
•his  place  is  behind  his  master^s  chair,  rendering  snchassktatice  to  others  as  he 
•can,  while  attending  tohisimaster's  wants  throughout  the  dinner,  so  that  every 
guest  has  what  he  xte^ires.  This  noowsHates  txyt^  tietivity  and  intelligence, 
and  should  be  donewithoiut  bustle,  without  asking  any  questions,  except 'where 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  house  to  hand  round  dishee  or  wine,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mention,  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrmive  manner,  the  dish  or  wine 
you  present. 

2187.  Salt-cellars  Bhottld  be  placed  on  the  table  in  number  sufficient  for  the  guests,  so 
that  each  may  help  themseWes,  or,  at  least,  their  immediate  neighbours. 

Dznms  1  la.  Bussb. 

2183.  In  some  houses  the  table  is  laid  out  with  plate  snd  glass,  and  omameDted  witii 
flowers,  the  dessert  only  being  placed  on  the  table,  the  dinner  Itself  being  placed  on  the 
sideboard,  and  handed  round  in  succession,  in  courses  of  soup,  fisb,  entries,  meat,  came, 
and  sweets.  This  is  not  only  elegant  but  economical,  as  fewer  dishes  are  required,  the 
symmetry  of  tbe  table  being  made  up  with  the  ornaments  and  dessert.  The  various  dishes 
are  also  handed  rowid  when  hot;  but  it  inrolres  additional  and  saperior  attendance,  as 
the  wines  are  also  handed  round ;  and  unless  the  serraots  are  very  aotifeaiid4aittUig6atf 
Biaay  blunders  are  lik<^  tobe  made.    {See  p.  954.) 


M  BCHTSiHOiD  ukixkvwinan. 


GENERAL  OBSERYATIONa 

ai8^  While  afctentiYO  to  all,  iho  footman  should  be  obtnuEdye  to  none ;  he 
dioold  give  nothing  bat  on  a  waiter^  and  always  hand  it  with  the  left  hand 
and  on  the  left  side  of  the  person  he  serves,  and  hold  it  so  that  Ilia  gnesfc 
may  take  it  with  ease.  In  lifting  dishes  fixmi  the  table,  he  should  qm  boili 
hiEmdi^  and  remore  them  with  oare,  so  that  nothing  is  spilt  on  the  tafale-ciolli 
or  on  the  dresses  of  the  guests. 

319a  Masters  as  weH  as  servants  sometimes  make  mistakes ;  hut  it  Is  iioi 
espeoted  that  a  serrant  win  oorreot  any  omissions,  eren  if  he  should  haTetibaaets 
notice  them,  although  with  tibe  best  intentions  :  thus  it  would  not  be  oorrsel^ 
for  instance,  if  he  observed  that  his  master  took  wine  with  the  ladies  all  roond, 
as  some  gentlemen  still  continue  to  do,  but  stopped  at  some  one : — ^to  midge 
Idm  on  the  shoulder  and  say,  as  was  done  by  the  servant  of  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man, ''What  ails  you  at  her  in  the  green  gown?"  It  will  be  better  to  leave 
the  lady  unnoticed  than  for  the  servant  thus  to  turn  his  master  into.ridicule. 

3 191.  During  dinner  each  person's  knife,  fork,  plate,  and  spoon  should  be 
cihanged  as  soon  as  he  has  done  with  it  j  the  vegetables  and  sauces  belonging 
to  the  different  dishes  presented  without  remark  to  the  guests ;  and  the  foot- 
man should  tread  lightly  in  moving  ]x>und,  and,  if  possible,  should  bear  in 
mind,  if  there  is  a  wit  or  humorist  of  Uie  party,  whose  good  things  keep  the 
table  in  a  roar,  that  they  are  not  expected  to  reach  his  ears. 

2192.  In  opening;  wine,  let  it  be  done  quietly,  and  without  slialdng  the  bottle;  if 
crusted,  let  it  be  inclined  to  the  crusted  side,  and  decanted  while  in  that  position.  In 
opening  champagne,  it  is-  not  necessary  to  discharge  it  with  a  pop ;  properly  cooled,  the 
cork  is  easily  ex&acted  without  an  explosion ;  when  the  cork  is  out,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  should  be  wiped  with  the  napkin  over  the  footman's  arm. 

2193.  At  the  end  of  the  first  course,  notice  is  conveyed  to  the  cook,  who  is 
waiting  to  send  up  the  second,  which  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  before ; 
the  attendants  who  remove  the  fragments,  carrying  the  dishes  from  the  kitchen^ 
and  handing  them  to  the  footman  or  butler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  them 
on  the  table.  Afler  dinner,  the  dessert-glasses  and  wines  are  placed  on  the 
table  by  the  footman,  who  places  himself  behind  his  master's  chair,  to  supply 
wino  and  hand  round  the  ices  and  other  refreshments,  all  other  servants 
leaving  the  room. 

2 194.  As  soon  as  the  drawing-i'oom  bell  rings  for  tea,  the  footman  enters  with 
the  tray,  which  has  been  previously  prepared ;  hands  the  tray  round  to  the 
company,  with  cream  and  sugar,  the  tea  and  coffee  being  generally  poured  out, 
while  another  attendant  hands  cukes,  toast,  or  biscuits.  If  it  is  an  ordinary 
family  party,  where  this  social  meal  is  prepared  by  the  mistress,  ho  carries  the 
tirn  or  kettle,  as  the  cose  may  be ;  hands  round  the  toast,  or  such  other  eatable 
as  may  be  required,  removing  the  whole  in  the  same  manner  when  tea  is  over. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  TOOT^IAK. 

2195.  After  each  meal,  the  footman's  place  is  in  his  pantry :  here  perfect  order  should 
prevail— a  place  for  everything  and  evenrthing  in  its  place.  A  sink,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on,  is  very  desirable, — cold  absolutely  necessary.  Wooden  bowls  or  tabs  of 
sufficient  capacity  are  required,  one  for  hot  and  another  for  cold  water.  Have  the  bowl 
three  parts  full  of  clean  hot  water ;  in  this  wash  all  plate  and  plated  articles  which  are 
greasy,  wiping  them  before  cleaning  with  the  brash, 

2196.  The  footman  in  small  families,  where  only  one  man  is  kept,  has  many  of  the 
duties  of  the  upper  serrants  to  perform  as  well  as  his  own,  and  more  constant  occu- 
pation ;  he  will  also  have  the  arrangement  of  his  time  more  immediately  under  his 
own  control,  and  he  will  do  well  to  reduce  it  to  a  methodical  division.  All  his  rough 
work  should  be  done  before  breakfast  is  ready,  when  he  must  appear  clean,  and  in  a 
presentable  state.  After  breakfast,  when  everything  belon|[ing  to  nis  pantry  is  cleaned 
and  put  in  its  place,  the  furniture  in  the  dining  and  drawwg  rooms  requires  rubbing. 
Towards  noon,  the  parlour  luncheon  is  to  be  prepared;  and  he  most  be  at  his  mistress  i 
disposal  to  go  out  with  the  carriage,  or  follow  her  if  she  walks  out. 

2197.  Glass  is  a  beautiful  and  most  fra^e  artiele:  hence  it  requires  great  care  in 
washing.  A  perfectly  clean  wooden  bowl  is  best  for  this  operation,  onefold  moderately 
hot  and  another  for  cold  water,  yfaah  the  glasses  well  in  the  first  and  rinse  them  in 
the  second,  and  turn  them  down  on  a  linen  cloth  folded  two  or  three  times,  to  drain 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  sufficiently  drained,  wipe  them  with  a  cloth  and  polish  vnth 
a  finer  one,  doin^  so  tenderly  and  carefully.  Accidents  will  happen )  but  nothing  dis- 
credits a  servant  in  the  drawin^«room  more  than  continaal  reports  of  brealcages,  which* 
of  course,  most  reach  that  region. 

2198.  Decanters  and  water-jugs  require  still  more  tender  treatment  in  cleaning,  inas- 
much as  they  are  more  costly  to  replace.    Fill  them  about  two-thirds  with  hot  but  not 


of  port  or  other  wines,  add  a  little  muriatic  acid  to  the  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  some 
time. 

2199.  When  required  to  go  out  with  tbo  carriage,  it  is  the  footman's  duty 
to  see  that  it  has  come  to  the  door  perfectly  clean,  and  that  the  glasses,  and 
sashes,  and  linings,  are  free  from  dust.  In  receiying  messages  at  the  carriage 
door,  be  should  turn  his  ear  to  the  speaker,  so  as  to  comprehend  what  is  said, 
in  order  that  he  may  give  his  directions  to  the  coachman  clearly.  When  the 
bouse  be  is  to  call  at  is  reached,  be  should  knock,  and  return  to  the  carriage 
for  orders.  In  closing  the  door  upon  the  family,  be  should  see  that  the 
handle  is  securely  turned,  and  that  no  part  of  the  ladies'  dress  is  shut  in. 

2200.  It  is  the  footman's  duty  to  carry  messages  or  letters  for  bis  master 
or  mistress  to  their  friends,  to  the  post,  or  to  the  tradespeople ;  and 
nothing  is  more  important  than  dispatch  and  exactness  in  doing  so,  although 
writing  even  the  simplest  message  is  now  the  ordinary  and  very  proper  prac- 
tice. Dean  Swift,  among  bis  other  quaint  directions,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
read  by  contraries,  recommends  a  perusal  of  all  such  epistles,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  the  more  able  to  fulfil  your  duty  to  your  master.  An  old  lady  of 
Forfarshire  bad  one  of  those  odd  old  Caleb  Balderston  sort  of  servants,  who 
construed  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  more  literally.  On  one  occasion,  when 
dispatch  was  of  some  importance,  knowing  bis  inquiring  nature,  she  called 
her  Scotch  Paul  Pry  to  her,  opened  the  note,  and  read  it  to  him  herself, 
saying,  '*Now,  Andrew,  you  ken  a' aboot  it,  and  needna' stop  to  open  and 
read  it,  but  just  take  it  at  once."  Probably  most  of  the  notes  you  are 
expected  to  carry  might,  with  equal  barmlessness,  be  communicated  to  you ; 
but  it  will  be  better  not  to  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  your  mistress's  afifairs. 
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oaoi.  BoUI«MrM  Md  t/t^rWby  4»  TkUow  is  om  of  tiMthinsk  rmtJkmn  and 
miBtroaiiei  have  a  right  to  eipeet^  and  dmold  exaot  rigarona^.  'WbooTkitani 
pnMnt  thMDMbWy  tht  MrMnt'^hiigtd ^th  tin  «daty^ opering  thedoor 
-win  qpem  it  prompUj,  a&d  answer,  wttboot  hssltatiso,  4f  ibe&ndly  at«  ''not 
at  bome^"  or  "engaged ;"  wliidh  genecallj  moans  tbe  same  tli1n|L  wiliinlfllii 
beoftenernsedwUhadvimti^toanNds.  Ontheeoatowy/ifJwtea'noMidi 
orden;,  he  will  answer afBnnatiTely;  open  the  dooririda -to admit ithen,  •aaid 
preoede  tbsm  to  open  the  door  of  libe-dmwlnguvoom.  Ifthe'Aatt^f  aiwiiot 
there^  heirlUplaoeohalmltotheay^penthetBnds^  thenxmilatoodM^ 
wd  intimate  eiT%4hiit  am  goes  to  inisrm  his  fisiiteMi.  Iffheandjfisiiitwr 
drawing-room,  be  umomioee  the  name  o7  the  'vifl3to^^  baving  pnrrioQs^ 
AoqOGKhtteA  blmscil?  wltblt.  In  iUs  part  «f  lUs  doty  it  is  neoossaiyto  be  ^rm^ 
eareftil  toiepeat  the  names  xxwreetly ;  arispronwrneing  namer  Is  i  mf  npi  tto 
give  ofiRanoei,  and  leads  sometimes  to  other  disegieeaMes.  The  wijter-mai 
4Boe  initiated  into  some  of  the  secrets  on  tiie  "  «rt;taer  side  "x>f«  legal  nfldr  In 
"wUdi-be  took  an  interest,  before  be  oonld  porveot  a  mistake -made  4^  the 
aertant  in  annoonoiog  him.  When  the  Tiidtor-is  departing^  the  sarvantshevld 
be  at  hand,  Yeady,  yibm  rung  in,  to  open  the  door';  he  diooild  epea  it«wiCli 
a  respeotllal  manner,  end  dose  it  gently  when  the  Tisitora  are  flAc^laenjrmid 
the  threshold.  Wben  several  visitors  arrive  together,  be  slMmkUtakie  eaM  net 
to  mix  np  the  dSfBarent  names  together,  where  they  belong  4o  the  same 
&mily,  as  Mr.,  Mrs. ,  and  Mim;  if  they  are  strangers,  he  should  annonaoe-aaeit 
4yi  distinct^  as  poadbfe. 

2202.  Receptwnt  and  Evening  Parties. — ^The  drawing-rooms  being  prepared, 
the  card-tables  laid  out  with  cards  and  counters,  and  such  otiier  arrangements 
as  are  necessary  made  for  the  reception  of  the  company,  the  rooms  shonld 
be  lighted  up  as  the  hour  appointed  approaches.  Attendants  in  the  drawing- 
room,  even  more  than  in  the  dining-room,  should  move  about  actively  but 
noiselessly ;  no  creaking  of  shoes,  which  is  an  abomination^  watching  the 
lights  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  up  their  brilliancy.  But  even  if 
the  attendant  likes  a  game  of  cribbage  or  whist  himself,  he  must  not  inter- 
fiere  in  his  master  or  mistress's  game,  nor  even  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 
We  once  knew  a  lady  who  had  a  footman,  and  both  were  fond  of  a  game  of 
cribbage, — John  in  the  kitchen,  the  lady  in  her  drawing-room.  The  lady  was 
a  giver  of  evening  parties,  where  she  frequently  enjoyed  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment. While  handing  about  the  tea  and  toast,  John  could  not  always  sup- 
press his  disgust  at  her  mistakes.  "  There  is  more  in  that  hand,  ma'am,"  be 
has  been  known  to  say  ;  or,  "Ma'am,  you  forgot  to  cormt  his  nob  ; "  in  feet, 
he  identified  himself  with  his  mistress's  game,  and  would  have  lost  twenty 
places  rather  than  witness  a  miscount.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  his 
example  on  this  point,  'although  John  had  many  qualities  a  good  servant 
might  copy  with  advantage. 
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2203.  Tas  HoBSB  is  tho  Doblest  of  qaadrupeds.  wbefcher  we  view  lum  in  his  afarength,  his 
■agaci^,  or  his  beauty.  He  is  also  the  most  usefol  to  man  of  all  the  animal  creation ;  but 
Iwkdeboacy  ia  equal  to  hia  power  and  usefiifaMss.  No  olhcr  amoMl,  probaUy^  is  so  de- 
pendent on  man  in  the  state  of  domestication  to  whkh  he  haoilieen  reduced*  or  deterio* 
rates  so  rapidly  under  exposure,  bad  feeding,  or  bad  grooming.  It  is,  therefore,  a  point 
oC  hjomani^,  boI  <to  speak  oi  its  obvious  impoSiey ^  fbr  tke  uwaer  of  hemes  to  oyerlooK  any 
neglect  in  theiv  feediag^  or  grooming..  Hia.  intereat  dictates  that  so  valuable  an  animal 
should  be  weH  housed,  well  fed,  and  weIlnt>omed;  and  he  will  do  well  to  acquire  so 
mneb.  of  stable  lore  as  wbU  enable  him  to  JMge  of  tbese  pmuta  himself;  In  a  general  way, 
where  a  horse's  coat  is  habitually  rough  and  unJLidyj  there  is  a  sad  want  of  ^bow-ereaaa 
in  the  stable.  When  a  horse  of  toler^)te  breeding  is  dull  and  spiritless,  he  is  getting  ill 
09  badir  fed ;  and  whmre  he  ia-.obaerred  to  perspire  m»oh  in  the  stables,  is  OTwfed,  and 
probably  ea<»  his  litter  in  addition  to  his  regular  supply  of  £ood. 

2204.  Stablea. — The  architectural  form  of  the  stables  will  be  subject  to  other  influences 
than  ours;  we  confine  ourselvea,  therefore,  to  their intamaljaaaiigemeAta..  They  should  be 
roomr  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  staUs ;  warm,  with  good  ventilation,  andperfectly 
free  from  cola  dsraughts ;  tite  stalls  roomy,  without  ezeess,  witii  good  and  weu-trapped 
drainage,  so  as  to  exdude  bad  sviells ;  a  sound  oeiling  tejprevent  the  entieaBoe  of  dust  m>m 
the  hayloft,  which  is  usually  above  them  ;  and  there  should  be  plenty  of  Ught,  coznicg^ 
however,  either  from  above  <x  behind,  so  as  not  to  g^e  in  the  horse's  ^e. 

2205.  Htfo^. — ^The  first  of  these  objects  is  attained,  if  the  stables  are  kept  within  a  degree 
or  two>of  50°  in  winter,  aad40^  in  summer;  althonghseme  grooBsainsist  on  a  ttiaoh  lumber 
temperature,  ij;i  the  interests  of  their,  own  labQur« 

2206.  Veniilation  is  uaoaUy  attained  by  the  insertion  of  ope  oir.iw)i» tubes  or  boxesef 
wood  or  iron  through  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  with  a  sloping  covering  over  the  opening,  to 
keep  out  ram,  vid  valves  or  vMlikMx>rs  below  to  regulate  IJm  atmos^kmre,  with  openings 
in  the  walls  for  the  adm^on.  of  firesh  air :  this  is  atiU  a  diffieuUj,  however.;  for  the  effiiO^ 
vium  of  the  stable  is  difficult  to  dispel,  and  draughts  must  be  avoided.  This  is  sometimes 
aocoomlished  by  nieaas  of  hottow  walk  with  gratings  at  the  bottom  outside,  tot  the  exit 
of  baa  air,  which  is  carried  down  through  thehollow  waUa  aaddischaii^efl  at  the.botUMU* 
while,  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  the  reverse  takes  place :  the  fresh  by  this  means  geto 
.  diiEBsed.  and  heated  before  it  iadiariiai^geduto  the  stable* 

220r.  The  atttU9  shoeld  be-dwided  b^  pesMfensof  weod^work  eif^t  or  nine  fbet  high 
at  the  head  and  six  at  the  beds,  and  nioe  feet  deep«  so  as- to  separate  ea<^  horse  froaoi 
its  neighbour.  A  hay-rack  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  horse,  of  wood  or  iron,  occu- 
pies either  a  ooniwov  the  wIk^ breadth  of '1»e  stid^  ^riiich  rikould  be  about  six  feet  for 
anordiuary-sizsd  horse.  A  awngec,  SioxmnSy  of  wood*,  bet  ef  late  years  more  general^r 
of  iron  lined  with  enamel,  occupies,  a  comer  of  the  stall.  The  p&vement  of  the  stiui 
riioudd  be  Beady  leve^  witik  a  aught  indine  towards  the  gutter,  to  keep  the  bed  dry, 
paved  with  hard  Dutch  brick  laia<m  edge».or  as^balte,  or  sauthy  clinkers,  or  rubUe- 
stones,  laid  in  strong  cement.  In  the  centre,  about  five  feet  from  the  wall,  a  erating 
should  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  pavement,  and  in  communication  with  a  well-trapped  drain 
to  carrr  off  the  water ;  the  gutter  outside  the  stall  should  also  oomnuuiicate  with  the 
drains  by  trapped  openings.  The  passage  between  (he  stall  and  the  hall  should  be  from 
five  to  SIX  feet  broad  at  lea8t|  on  the  wall,  opposite  to  eaeh  stall;  pegs  should  be  placed 
for  receding  the  harness  and  otiier  things  in  daaly  use. 

2208.  ASarne9»'room  is  indispessabU- to  ev«ey  stable.  It  should  be  dry  and  airy, 
and  famished  with  a  fircnplace  and  boiler,  both  for  the  protection  of  the  harness  and  to 
prepare  mashes  for  the  horses  vrfaen  required.  The  partition-wall  should  be  boarded 
where  the  harness  goes,  with  pegs  ta-haag  the  various  pieces  of  harness  on,  with  saddle- 
trees to  rest  the  saddles  on,  a  cn^k^ard  for  the  brushes,  sponges,  and  leathers,  and  a  lock* 
up  corn-bin, 

2209.  The  furniture  of  a  stable  with  coachhouse,  consists  of  coach-mops,  jacks  for 
raising  the  wheels,  horse-brushes,  spoke-brushes,  wat^-bruriies,  crest  and  bit-brushes, 
dandy-bruahes,  currvcombs,  birch  and  heath  brooms,  trimming-combs,  scissors  and 
pickers,  oil-cans  and  oroshes,  harness-brushes  of  three  sorts,  leathers,  sponges  for  horse 
and  carriage,  stable-forks,  dniig-baskets  or  wheelbarrow,  corn-sieves  and  measures, 
horse-cloths  and  stable  puis,  horn  or  glass  luitems.  Over  the  stables  there  should  be 
accommodation  for  the  coachman  or  groo^  to  sleep.  Accidents  sometimes  occur,  and 
he  ihpuld  be  at  hand  to  interfere. 
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Ilia  Tk$  EiUiblukaMfU  wo  haye  in  view  will  oonsisfc  of  ooaohm«i,  groom, 
ftnd  stable-boy,  who  are  capable  of  kaei^  in  perfbofc  order  four  bonesy  aaid 
perhaps  the  pony.  Of  this  establishment  the  ooeohman  is  chief.  Besides  ddll 
in  driving,  ho  should  possess  a  good  general  knowledge  of  hones ;  he  has 
nsoally  to  purchase  provender,  to  see  that  the  horses  are  regularly  lisd  and 
properly  groomed,  watch  over  thdr  condition,  apply  simple  remedies  to  trifling 
aliments  in  the  animals  under  his  diaige,  and  report  where  he  obMrrei 
symptoms  of  more  serious  ones  which  he  does  not  understand.  He  has  eitlMr 
to  clean  the  carriage  himself  or  see  that  the  stable-boy  doos  it  propei|y. 

32II.  Tk$  QrocnCt  first  duties  are  to  keep  his  horses  in  condition;  bat  ha  fa 
sometimes  expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  valet,  to  ride  out  with  hk 
master,  on  occasions,  to  wait  at  table,  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  house: 
tai  these  cases,  he  should  h%vef  the  mealis  of  dressing  himself,  and  keeping  ]|k 
olothes  entirdy  away  ftom  the  stables.  In  the  morning,  about  six  o'clooli^  or 
rather  before,  the  stables  should  be  opened  and  cleaned  out>  and  the  bones 
fbd,  first  by  cleaning  the  rack  and  throwing  in  fresh  hay,  putting^  it  lightly  in 
the  rack,  that  the  horses  may  get  it  out  easily ;  a  shcnrt  time  afterwards  their 
usual  morning  feed  of  oats  should  be  put  into  the  manger.  While  this  fa  going 
on,  the  stable-boy  has  been  removing  the  stable-dung,  and  sweeping  and  wash- 
ing out  the  stables,  both  of  which  should  be  done  every  day,  and  every  comer 
carefully  swopC,  in  order  to  keep  the  stable  sweet  and  clean.  The  real  duties  of 
the  groom  follow  :  where  the  horses  are  not  taken  out  for  early  exercise,  the 
work  of  grooming  immediately  commences.  "Having  tied  up  the  head,"  to 
use  the  excellent  description  of  the  process  given  by  old  Barrett,  "take  a 
currycomb  and  curry  him  all  over  the  body,  to  raise  the  dust,  b^^ning  first 
at  the  nock,  holding  the  left  cheek  of  the  headstall  in  the  left  hand,  and  curry 
him  from  the  setting-on  of  his  head  all  over  the  body  to  the  buttocks,  down  to 
the  point  of  the  hock ;  then  change  your  hands,  and  curry  him  before,  on  hfa 
breast,  and,  laying  your  right  arm  over  his  back,  join  your  right  side  to  hfa 
left,  and  curry  him  all  under  the  belly  near  the  fore-bowels,  and  so  all  over 
from  the  knees  and  back  upwards  ;  after  that,  go  to  the  far  side  and  do  that 
likewise.  Then  take  a  dead  horse's  tail,  or,  failing  that,  a  cotton  dusting- 
cloth,  and  strike  that  away  which  the  currycomb  hath  raised.  Then  take  a 
round  brush  made  of  bristles,  with  a  leathern  handle,  and  dress  him  all  over, 
both  head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very  fetlocks,  always  cleansing  the  brush 
from  the  dust  by  rubbing  it  with  the  currycomb.  In  the  curry-combing 
process,  as  well  as  brushing,  it  must  be  applied  with  mildness,  especially  with 
fine-skinned  horses ;  otherwise  the  tickling  irritates  them  much.  The  brushing 
is  succeeded  by  a  hair-cloth,  with  which  rub  him  all  over  again  very  hard, 
both  to  take  away  loose  hairs  and  lay  his  coat ;  then  wash  your  hands  in  fwr 
water,  and  rub  him  all  over  while  they  are  wet,  as  well  over  the  head  as  the 
body.    Lastly,  take  a  clean  cloth,  and  nib  him  all  over  again  till  he  be  dry ; 
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then  take  another  hair-cloth^  and  rub  all  his  legs  exceeding  well  £i'om  the  knees 
and  hocks  downwai'ds  to  his  hoofs,  picking  and  dressing  them  very  carefully 
about  the  fetlocks,  so  as  to  remove  all  gravel  and  dust  which  will  sometimes 
lie  in  the  bending  of  the  joints."  In  addition  to  the  practice  of  this  old  writer, 
modem  grooms  add  wisping,  which  usually  follows  brushing.  The  best  wisp 
is  made  from  a  hayband,  untwisted,  and  again  doubled  up  after  being  mois- 
bened  with  water :  this  is  applied  to  every  part  of  the  body,  as  the  brushing 
had  been,  by  changing  the  hands,  taking  care  in  all  these  operations  to  carry 
the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  coat.  Stains  on  the  hair  are  removed  by 
sponging,  or,  when  the  coat  is  very  dirty,  by  the  water-brush ;  the  whole  being 
finished  off  by  a  linen  or  flannel  cloth.  The  horsecloth  should  now  be  put  on 
by  taking  the  cloth  in  both  hands,  with  the  outside  next  you,  and,  with  your 
right  hand  to  the  off  side,  throw  it  over  his  back,  placing  it  no  farther 
back  than  will  leave  it  straight  and  level,  which  will  be  about  a  foot  from 
the  tail.  Put  the  roller  round,  and  the  pad-piece  under  it,  about  six  or  eight 
Inches  from  the  fore  legs.  The  horae's  head  is  now  loosened  ;  he  is  turned 
about  in  his  stall  to  have  his  head  and  ears  rubbed  and  brushed  over  every 
part,  including  throat,  with  the  dusting-cloth,  finishing  by  "  pulling  his  ears," 
which  all  horses  seem  to  enjoy  very  much.  This  done,  the  mane  and  foretop 
should  be  combed  out,  passing  a  wet  sponge  over  them,  sponging  the  mane  on 
both  sides,  by  throwing  it  back  to  the  midriff,  to  make  it  lie  smooth.  The  horse 
is  now  returned  to  his  headstall,  his  tail  combed  out,  cleaning  it  of  stains  with  a 
wet  brush  or  sponge,  trimming  both  tail  and  mane,  and  forelock  when  necessary, 
smoothing  them  down  with  a  brush  on  which  a  little  oil  has  been  dropped. 

2212.  Watering  usually  follows  dressing ;  but  some  horses  refUse  their  food  until  they 
have  dmnk :  the  groom  shocdd  not,  therefore,  lay  down  exdosive  mlee  on  this  subject, 
but  study  the  temper  and  habits  of  his  horse. 

2213.  Exerdte. — All  horses  not  in  work  require  at  least  two  hoTuv'  exercise  dafly ;  and 
in  exercising  them  a  good  groom  will  put  them  through  the  paces  to  which  they  hare 
been  trained.  In  the  case  of  saddle-horses  he  will  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop  them,  in 
order  to  keep  them  jxp  to  their  work.  WiUi  draught  horses  they  ought  to  be  kept  up  to 
a  smart  walk  and  trot. 

2214.  Feeding  must  depend  on  their  work,  bat  they  require  feedine  three  times  a  da^p*, 
with  more  or  less  com  each  time,  according  to  their  work.  In  the  fast  coaching  days  it 
was  a  saying  among  proprietors,  that  "  his  belly  was  the  measure  of  his  food ;"  but  the 
horse's  appetite  is  notto  oe  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  ouantity  of  food  under  any  circum- 
stances.  Horses  have  been  known  to  consume  40  lbs.  of  hay  in  twenty-four  hours,  whereas 
16  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  is  the  utmost  which  should  have  been  given.  Mr.  Croall,  an  extensive 
coach  proprietor  in  Scotland,  limited  his  horses  to  4|lbs.  out  straw,  8  lbs.  braised  oats, 
and  24  lbs.  braised  beans,  in  the  morning  and  noon,  giving  them  at  night  25  lbs.  of  the 
following;  viz.,  660 lbs.  steamed  ^tatoes,361bs.  barley-dost,  40 lbs.  cut  straw, and  Bibs, 
salt,  mixed  up  together :  under  this  the  horses  did  their  work  well.  The  ordinary  measure 
given  to  a  horse  is  a  peck  of  oats,  about  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  twice  a.day,  a  third  feed 
and  a  raok-ftd  of  hay,  which  may  be  about  15  lbs.  or  18  lbs.,  when  he  is  in  full  work. 

2215.  You  cannot  take  up  a  paper  without  having  the  question  put,  "  Do  you  bruise 
your  oats  ?"  Well,  that  depends  on  circumstances  :  a  firesh  young  horse  can  bruise  its 
own  oats  when  it  can  get  them ;  but  aged  horses,  after  a  time,  lose  the  power  of  masti- 
cating and  bruising  them,  and  bolt  them  whole ;  thus  much  impeding  the  work  of  diges- 
tion. For  an  old  horse,  then,  bruise  the  oats ;  for  a  young  one  it  does  no  harm  and  httle 
good.  Oats  should  be  bright  and  dry.  and  not  too  new.  Where  thev  are  new,  sprinkle 
them  with  salt  and  water ;  otherwise,  they  overload  the  horse's  stomach.  Chopped  straw 
mixed  with  oats,  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  of  straw  or  hay,  is  a  good  food  for  horses 
in  full  work ;  and  carrots,  of  which  horses  are  remarkably  fond,  have  a  perceptible  effect 
in  a  short  time  on  the  gloss  of  the  coat. 


974  votnaa<Aa>  KABAcanaaff. 

SH#.  TkAHwtorgiTM  to»kone»«rlli  wwMIWitiag;  it^MilA  fliDt%»-ta«e(U| 
kMd  water  it  not  to  %eMaonnMided;  ■tafawtwond^f jlr«tarispMitiv«|f  i^jukwi 
virerwfttoriitlM  best  far  •DparposM;  andNgitiilBf  iiiMnnl)leto[9riagw«t«r,wfcio& 
dMNildlM«zp«ndtvlheMiiBMmuMr  fars»h0«F«r««f9»  wdittnMNi^MiMi«rii« 
it;  > luadfal of  wtMiiJthioim fate tti»p<a Witt midiiwii^  - 


2117.  Mkttkng.—A  kotM'ihoaldiMl  1m  Msi^o  •Jjmam  «r«qr  iftirhMril  imk ii 

dktoljaft«r  Dewahoafaf ;— 41iettiflheM  inoideBWl  to  aew  riK>6t  k  iiot  miHIcdlj  to  Inriiw 
Mm  down.    A  Aqr'»nt(,w£tti  rewooiblei6zefeiM,ir01-Bot  betivown  awwraflarttM 


Oa  maiiiiiin;  hone  iwgr  bot,  tlw  groMi  rtunkl 
^  rates ;  thiscUme,  lie  •ooold  takeofftbemoittare  with  the  aernMr,  md  sft«rw«rdswin 
UB<rr«rwitiiftb«>aMoritnnm4a#Mnrtok>th:  fraieiAothMtfip«ailrsoB»MMti, 
•UthebeMir.  He-riuwl*  «wwh,pkfc,tnd  wipe -dry  ih»ky«adlbet,teto<ir»lwl^^ 
md  erupptr,  aad  faaten  it  to  the  reok,  then  the  oirtih^  Mia  pot » wisp  of  etrswunder  Urn 
midle.  whux  «ilgul<Mili>eocl,  tho  how>«hoJdb<ygwinehyflWtt-Mttti«a  <!■■<» 
if  ]m  MitaM  4h»]Mtev,  effw  him  »]lttle  w«t  ln%  «v  AlM^l^lor  wln^ 


fteddPoeto: 

In  tepid  weter.  When  he  hie  been  fed,  he  ehonld  be  ihovoiu^  deeaed,  and  Us  bddr- 
elothea  pat  on,  and,  if  tcvt  awMftiliaiwMoil  with  Ihtine,  a  nitle  goodifte  orwiMivBv* 
wiA  bellowed  oa  a  Titeabto  h«Mp  nddipg  phm 


ma.  J»«to^--4iigytlme>hcweiewil»Mldl»tbeWtehoJd»e<MreibPyf^ 
dried,  and  theieather  wiped,  to  keq^  them  iweati  as  well  as  this  girths  aai  siwiila,  tiha 
latter  beioff  oareftalhr  dried  and  beaten  wi&  a  switidi  before  it  is  anin  pot  on.    b  WHk> 


l^l«bowafiBet  aMra^bqr'aweric,  tty  imatsr  dhgnld  iBsiat«pcnlibe  ley  i«i  lytlwi^| 


waued  thorwu^  with  •qpongaimial  the  water -flows  •fwthaovnd&sAi 
ftbrosh  tin  qoite  oiy. 

8S19.  Sameu,  if  not  cattltaBy  prticr  red,  twy  toon'gcts  a  shabby  tarniAsA  MpaBnuioai. 
Whsf  the ooai iliaia ii  has*  proper hanMs«reom  ami  vaAsieift  mmttbrnm^mb-iB  ii^ 
•MBsable  and  etmfy  prevented.  The  hsmssaroom  shoald  have  a  wooden  Volw  sA. 
round,  andbeperfSeotfydxy  and  wen  ventilated.  Aroondtiiewans,  hooks  and  {Nip  Aoofil 
be  plaeed,  for  this  swnmwI  pieess^harnsss,  atsneh  ♦  heigirt  as  to  prwsnt  f " 


thegroond  s  and  every  piit  of  iha  hameee  shoald  hwm  its  pec  ot  heolr#  a—  im tha 
belters,  another  for  the  reins,  and  others  for  snaffles  and  other  bits  and  metal  wiAj  and 
aJtiwrawoodenhortooraadffletgasafortheaaddlesandpada*  AH  ttaaajMrtMhanldlM 
dTy,oleaa,  and  shining.  Thasis  only  to badoneby  oarafol  eleaniag  and  imfalilm^  wd  Iha 
use  of  several  reqnisite  pastes.  The  metallic  puts,  when  white,  shoald  be  oleaned  by  a 
soft  brush  and  pate*powder ;  the  copper  and  brass  parts  bomished  wtUi  rottenstone- 
powder  and  oil,— steel  with  emexy^powaer ;  both  made  hito  a  paste  with  a  litlfte  cSL 

2220.  An  excellent  paste  for  polishing  haniMsand  Htn  leather-i^rark  of  oagriagai,  fc 
made  by  melting  8  lbs.  of  yellow  wax,  stirring  it  tiU  completely  dissolTed.  Into  this  poor 
1  lb .  of  litharge  of  the  shops,  which  has  been  poonded  np  with  water,  and  dried  and  sifted 
throitffh  a  sieve,  leavine  the  two,  when  mixed,  to  simmer  on  the  fire,  stirring  them  ooa^ 
tinuallj  till  all  is  melted.  When  it  is  a  little  cool,  mix  this  with  ll  lb.  of  good  ivoty-blaek; 
place  this  again  on  the  fire,  and  stir  tiU  it  boils  anew,  and  sufier  it  to  cool.  When  cooled  a 
little,  add  distilled  turpentine  till  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  thickish  paste,  scenting  it 
with  any  essence  at  hand,  thianisg  it  ^liMa  necessary  ikom  timo  to  time,  by  addiag  dis- 
tilled turpentine. 

^1.  When  the  leather  is  old  and  grea^^,  it  should  be  denned  before  applying  dla 
polish,  with  a  brush  wetted  in  a  weak  solution  of  potass  «id  water,  washing  antawarda 
with  soft  river  water,  and  drying  thoroi^hly.  If  the  leather  is  not  blaeik,  one  or  two 
coats  of  black  ink  may  be  given  before  appfyiog  the  polish.  When  quite  dry,  the  vamiah 
should  be  laid  on  with  a  soft  shoe-brush,  using  also  a  soft  bmsh  to  polish  aie  leather. 

2222.  When  the  leather  is  very  old,  it  may  be  softened  with  Dsh-dil,  and,  after  ;pnttiBg 
on  the  ink,  a  sponge  chai^d  with  distiUed  tnrpontine  passed  over,  to  aoonr  the  (RUCflMfs 
of  the  leather,  which  should  be  polished  as  above. 


clean  the  leatlier  by  a  weak  solution  of  <nalio  add,  washicHg  iroff  immediately,  i^  ap|^ 
the  composition  when  dry  with  a  sponge. 

2224.  Wheel-greate  is  usually  purchased  at  the  shops;  but  a  good  paste  is  made  as 
follows  r— Melt  80  parts  of  grease,  and  stir  into  it,  mixing  it  thorough^  and  amooti^, 
20  parts  t>f  fine  black-lead  in  powder,  and  store  away  inik  tm  boot  for  use.  This  grease  is 
used  m  the  mint  at  Paris,  and  is  highly  approved. 


DUTIES  OW  TBE  COACBUAJS,.  S70,  975 

2225.  Carriage*  in  aa  endless  variety  of  shapes  and  names  are  oontinaall^  makinff  their 
appearance ;  but  the  hackney  cab  or  clarence  seems  most  in  request  for  light  carnages ; 
the  £smily  carriage- of  the  day  being  a  modified  form  of  the  claronoe  adapted  for  family 
use.  The  carriage  is  a  valaable  piece  <^  fomitoxe,  requiring  alL  the  eareof  tilie  most 
delicate  upholstery,  with  the  additional  disadyantage  of  contiAual  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  to  the  muddy.  streetSi 

2226.  It  requires,  therefore,  to  be  carefiilly  cleaaed  before  putting  away,, 
and  a  coach  house  perfectly  dry  aD4  well  ventilated,  for  the  wood- work  swells 
with  moisture ;  it  shrinks  also  with  heat,  unless  the  timber  has  undergone  a 
long  course  of  seasoning :  it  should  also  have  a  dry  floor,  a  boarded  one  being 
recommended.  It  must  be  removed  from  the  ammoniacal  influence  of  the 
stables,  from  open  drains  and  cesspools,  and  other  gaseous  influences  likely  to 
affect  the  paint  and  varnish.  When  the  carriage  retmns  home,  it  should  be 
oarefrdly  washed  and  dried,  and  that,,  if  possible,  before  the  mud  h^  time  to 
dry  on  it.  This  is  done  by  -first  well  slushing  it  with  clean  water,  so  as  to 
\\  ash  away  all  particles  of  sana,. iiaviiig  first  closed  the  sashes  to  avoid  wetting 
the  linings.  The  body  is  then  gone  carefrilly  over  with  a  soft  mop,  using 
plenty  of  dean  water,  and  penetrabiag  into  every  oomer  of  the  carved  work^ 
BO  that  not  an  atom  of  dirt  remains  ;  the  body  of  the  carriage  is  then  raised 
by  placing  the  jack  under  the.  axletree  and  raising  it  so  that  the  wheel  turns, 
freely ;  this  is  now  thoroughly  washed  with  the  mop  until  the  dirt  is  removed,, 
using  a  water-brush  for  comers  wliere  the  mop  does  not  penetrate*  Every 
particle  of  mud  and  sand  removed  by  the  mop,  and  aft^wazds  with  a  wet 
sponge,  the  carriage  is  wiped  dry,  and,  as  soon:  after  as  possible,,  the  varnish  is 
carefully  polished  with  soft  leather,  using  a  little  sweet  oil  for  the  leather 
parts,  and  even  for  the  panels,,  so  as  to  chock  any  tendency  of  the  varnish  to 
crack.  Stains  are  removed  by  rubbing  them  witili  the  leather  and  sweet  oil ;, 
if  that  &ils,  a  little  Tripoli  powder  mixed  with  the  oU  will  be  moj?e>suooessfuL 

0227.  In  preparing  the  carriage  for  use,  the  whole  body  should  be  rubbed, 
over  with  a  deaa  leather  aadcanefrilly  polished,  the  ironr  work  andjoints  oiled„ 
the  plated  and  brass-work  occasioaally  cleaned,— ^e  one  with  plaiti^powder, 
or  with  well- washed  whitmg  mixed  with  sweet  oil,  and  leather  kept  for  the  piufK 
pose, — the  other  with  rottenstone  mixed  with  a  little  ofl,  and  applied  wil^out 
too  much  rubbing,  until  the  paste  is  removed  ;  but,  if  rubbed  every  day  with 
the  leather>  little  more  will  be  required  to  keep.it  untarnished.  The  linings 
require  careful  brushing  eveiy  day,  the.ooshions  b^g  taken  out  and  beaten,, 
and  the  glass  sashes  should  always  be  bright  and  dean..  The  wheel-thres  and 
axletree  are  carefully  seen  to,  ax^  greased  when  requii»d>  tite  bolts^and  nutsc 
tightened,  and  all' the  parts  lUcdy  to  get  out  of  order  overhauled. 

2228.  These^duties,  iiowever,  are  only-inddeiital  to.  the  ooaofaman's  office^ 
which  is  to  drive ;  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  those  in  the  carriage  depends 
onhisprefioiencyrin  la9aii,,r''^imisitk  sJiSQ  oi  ib^miw  horses, 

^e  should  hayie  suffioient  knowledge,  of :  the  oonatmotion  of  the^  oftrria^S' t»r 
know  whenitis,oiutoforder,r-to]au»r,  also,  tii0;paQ»atvri[udihe-.oaagosovev* 
the  roadv  he  has, under  him*  without  riskiog  tba>s|a3&gi^  A&d.withattt  shakings 
those  he  is  driving  toaonuah.: 


MM 
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9229.  HaTing,  with  or  without  the  help  of  tho  groom  or  stable-boy,  pat  Ids 
hones  to  the  carriage,  and  satisfied  himself,  by  walking  round  them,  that 
everything  is  properly  arranged,  the  ooachman  proceeds  to  the-off-sidle  of  the 
carriage,  takes  the  reins  from  the  back  of  the  horses,  where  they  wero  tfannrBf 
budcles  them  together,  and,  placing  his  foot  on  the  step,  ascoKb  to  his  box, 
haying  his  horses  now  entirely  under  control.  In  ordmary  cJicnmstunceai, 
he  is  not  expected  to  descend,  for  where  no  footman  accompanies  the  eainiage, 
the  doors  are  usually  so  arranged  that  even  a  lady  may  let  herself  oot^ 
If  she  wishes  it>  from  the  inside.  The  coachman's  duties  are  to  avcid 
everything  approaching  an  accident^  and  aU  his  attention  is  required  to 
guide  his  horses. 

• 

t230.  Tl^  psoe  at  wUoh  he  drivet  wiU  depend  upon  his  orders,— in  sD  ^robebStty  a 
moderate  pmoe  ot  serMi  or  eight  niilee  an  uour ;  leM  tpeed  is  injnricma  to  the  horMib 
getting  them  into  lasy  and  uaggish  habits;  for  it  if  wonderful  hew  soon  these  are 
._-ai .- — j^    Q^^  writer  was  once  enqdojea  so  Durohwe  a  hjrae  for  a 

picked  a  vei^  handsome  edding  ont  of  Ctdlins's  itahlei,  whkh 
\  friend's  wants.  It  was  doij  oommitted  to  the  coartmian  toi 
was  to' drive  it,  after  some  very  foooessfld  trials  in  harness  and  out  of  It,  and  aeamed 
likeJ^  to  give  peat  satislhotion.  After  a  time^  the  friend  cot  tired  of  his  esRipgiu  and 
gaveitiqp;  astheeasiMt  mode  of  getting  rid  <^  the  horse,  it  was  sent  ^p  to  the  wntat^a 
StaUee^"*  vreeent.  Only  twelve  months  had  elapsed;  the  horse  was  aa handsome  as 
ever,  with  pleaty  of  flesh,  and  a  sleek  f^osiy  ooat,  and  he  wasthaakhillyeMMigliLnoeivsd  j 
but,  on  triaL  it  was  found  that  a  stupid  coachman,  who  was  imbued  with  one  of  tiMJr  old 
manms,  that  **  if  s  the  pace  that  kius,"  had  driven  the  horse,  capable  of  ddng  Us  iriae 
nilea  aa  hoar  with  ease,  at  a  jog-trot  of  fonr  miles,  or  fonr  rad  a  half;  aaa  bow,  bo 
persuasion  of  the  wMp  could  get  more  out  of  him.  After  many  unsoecessfhl  ellbrts  to 
bring  him  baek  to  his  paoe,  in  one  of  which  a  hreak<down  occurred,  under  the  hands  of  a 

?irofes8ioiial  trainer,  m  was  sent  to  the  hammer,  and  sold  for  a  sum  that  did  not  psj  ibc 
he  attempt  to  break  him  in.  This  maxim,  therefore,  "  that  it's  the  pace  tlmtl 
flltogetiier  fallaeious  in  the  moderate  sense  in  which  we  are  yievring  it.  In  the  old  4 
days,  indeed,  when  the  Shrewsbury  *'  Wonder"  drove  into  the  inn  yard  while  the 
was  striking,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  with  unerring  regularity,  twenty- 
seven  hours  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles ;  when  the  **  Quicksilver  "  mail  was  timed 
to  eleven  miles  an  hour  between  London  and  Plymouth,  with  a  fine  of  £5  to  the  driver 
if  behind  time ;  when  the  Brighton  "  Age,"  "  tool'd "  and  horsed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Stevenson,  used  to  dash  round  the  sqnare  as  the  fifth  hour  was  striking,  having 
stopped  at  the  hslf-way  house  while  his  servant  handed  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
sherry  to  his  passengers,— then  the  pace  was  indeed  "  Idlliug."  But  the  truth  is,  horses 
that  are  driven  at  a  jog-trot  pace  lose  that  ^lan  with  which  a  good  driver  can  inspire 
them,  and  they  are  leit  to  do  their  work  bv  mere  weight  and  muscle ;  therefore,  uxuess 
he  has  contrary  Qrders,  a  good  driver  will  choose  a  smart  pace,  but  not  enough  to 
make  his  horses  perspire :  on  level  roads  this  should  never  be  seen. 

2231.  In  choosing  his  horses,  every  master  will  see  that  they  are  properly  paired.— that 
their  paces  are  about  equal.  When  their  habits  differ,  it  is  the  coachman's  duty  to 
discover  how  he  can,  with  least  annoyance  to  the  horses,  get  that  pace  ont  of  them. 
Some  horses  have  been  accustomed  to  be  driven  on  the  check,  and  the  curb  irritates 
them ;  others,  with  harder  months,  cannot  be  controlled  with  the  slieht  leverage  this 
affords ;  he  must,  therefore,  accommodate  the  horses  as  he  best  can.  The  reins  should 
always  be  held  so  that  the  horses  are  "  in  hand ; "  but  he  is  a  venr  bad  driver  who  always 
drives  with  a  tight  rein ;  the  pain  to  the  horse  is  intolerable,  and  causes  him  to  rear  and 
plunge,  and  finally  bresk  away,  if  he  can.  He  is  also  a  bad  driver  when  the  reins  are 
always  slack ;  the  horse  then  feels  abandoned  to  himself;  he  is  neither  directed  nor 
supported,  and  if  no  accident  occurs,  it  is  great  good  luck. 

2232.  The  true  coachman's  hands  are  so  delicate  and  gentle,  that  the  mere 
weight  of  the  reins  is  felt  on  the  bit,  and  the  directions  are  indicated  by  a 
turn  of  the  wrist  rather  than  by  a  pull ;  the  horses  are  guided  and  encouraged^ 
and  only  pulled  up  when  they  exceed  their  intended  pace,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
stumble ;  for  there  is  a  strong  though  gentle  hand  on  the  reins. 


DUTI18  OP  THE  VALET.  977 

1133.  Tlie  Whipf  in  the  hands  of  a  good  driver,  and  with  well-bred  cattle, 
is  there,  more  as  a  precaution  than  a  '*  tool "  for  frequent  use  ;  if  he  uses  it^  it 
is  to  encourage,  by  stroking  the  flanks ;  except^  indeed,  he  has  to  punish  some 
waywardness  of  temper,  and  then  he  does  it  effectually,  taking  care,  however, 
that  it  is  done  on  the  flank,  where  there  is  no  very  tender  part,  never  on  the 
crupper.  In  driving,  the  coachman  should  never  give  way  to  temper.  How 
often  do  we  see  horses  stumble  from  being  conducted,  or  at  least  "  allowed," 
to  go  over  bad  ground  by  some  careless  driver,  who  immediately  wreaks  thi^ 
vengeance  on  the  poor  horse  which  might,  with  much  more  justice,  be  applied 
to  his  own  brutal  shoulders.  The  whip  is  of  course  useful,  and  even  necessary, 
but  should  be  rarely  used,  except  to  encourage  and  excite  the  horses. 


DIJTIE8    07   THE   VAIiET. 

2234.  AUendantt  on  the  Person, — "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,**  saith  the 
j>roverb;  and  the  corollary  may  run,  "  No  lady  is  a  heroine  to  her  maid.'*  The 
infirmities  of  humanity  are,  perhaps,  too  numerous  and  too  equally  distributed 
to  stand  the  severe  microscopic  tests  which  attendants  on  the  pnerson  have 
opportunities  of  applying.  The  valet  and  waiting-maid  are  placed  near  the 
persons  of  the  master  and  mistress,  receiving  orders  only  from  them,  dressing 
them,  accompanying  them  in  all  their  journeys,  the  confidants  and  agents 
of  their  most  unguarded  moments,  of  their  most  secret  habits,  and  of  course 
subject  to  their  commands,— even  to  their  caprices ;  they  themselves  being 
subject  to  erring  judgment,  aggravated  by  an  imperfect  education.  All  that 
can  be  expected  from  such  servants  is  poUte  manners,  modest  demeanour, 
and  a  respectful  reserve,  which  are  indispensable.  To  these,  good  sense, 
good  temper,  some  self-denial,  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
whether  above  or  below  them  in  the  socjial  scale,  will  be  useful  qualifications. 
Their  duty  leads  them  to  wait  on  those  who  are,  &om  sheer  wealth,  station, 
and  education,  more  polished,  and  consequently  more  susceptible  of  annoy- 
ance ;  and  any  vulgar  familiarity  of  manner  is  opposed  to  all  their  notions  of 
self-resppct.  Quiet  unobtrusive  manners,  therefore,  and  a  delicate  reserve  in 
speaking  of  their  employers,  either  in  praise  or  blame,  is  as  essential  in  their 
absence,  as  good  manners  and  respectful  conduct  in  their  presence. 

3235.  Some  of  the  duties  of  the  valet  we  have  just  hinted  at  in  treating  of 
the  duties  of  the  footman  in  a  small  family.  His  day  commences  by  seeing 
that  his  master's  dressing-room  is  in  order ;  that  the  housemaid  hasswept  and 
dusted  it  properly ;  that  the  fire  is  lighted  and  bums  cheerfully ;  and  some  time 
before  his  master  is  expected,  he  will  do  well  to  throw  up  the  sash  to  admit 
fresh  air,  closing  it,  however,  in  time  to  recover  the  temperature  which  he 
knows  his  master  prefers.  It  is  now  his  duty  to  place  the  body-linen  on  the 
horse  before  the  fire,  to  be  aired  properly ;  to  lay  the  trousers  intended  to  be 
worn,  carefully  brushed  and  cleaned,  on  the  back  of  his  master's  chair ;  while 
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tlwooiti»d«aitteert,  ontfidlylanMhidMd  CDidtd,  ahcHlie  oeQw  dtaMed, 
tr»]aidintliflirplMerwdjto.pi]ioaw]ManqaifwL    ADjtkiVVtAdtai  «f  IIm 
ttdtotthoaldb»inthelrgaMei^ttorMO»|ttiog>|(yMl<a^ 
.watsrvMdj  for  VM. 

9956.  Gentlemen  j^aoerallypnteparfonniogtiisq^ 
.Mlvei,  bub  a  nOet  should  be  pGrepared  to  do  it  if  required;  uod-hdHAaa^, 
b&ddM,  be  a  good  hairdveeBer.  Sha^Jng  orer,  be  baa  to  boeneh  theJiair^ 
beard,  and  mooftabh^  where  that  appencbtfe  ia  enooozaged*.  attaagiiy  Jthe 
wholeiimply  and  graoefiiUy,  aoooiding  to  the  age  and  ttjle  «f  .ocmUmme^ 
*Kfwy  fortnight,  or  three  weeka  at  the  ntmoat^  the  hair  ihoqldbawrt^  and  flv 
points  of  the  whiskers  trimmed  as  often  as  required.  A  good  Talet  wiU  now 
present  the  yarkms  artides  of  the  toilet  as  they  are  wanted ;  afterwardi^  the 
body-linen,  neok-tie,  which  he  will  pot  ott,  if  required,  and,  afterwanls,  wakt- 
ooat^  ooat,  and  boots,  in  suitable  order,  and  oarefolly  brushed  and  polished. 

9137.  Having  thuis  seen  his  master  dressed,  if  he  is  aboi^  to  go  oo^  the 
'viOetwIUhndhimUsaaBe^giofeByaiid  hat,  the  latter  wril  iarailiad  eii -tiie 
outside  wHh  aaoft  bnidi,  and  wiped imride  witlra  dean'iian&ivdttB^  rai^peoi* 
-foUy  attend.  Un  to  tiie  door,  tud  open  i^  for  hfaniy  and-iaooiiuHbnB  larii  uraen 
'ftrthadajb 


3938L  He  now  prooeeda  to  put^asiMTthiqg  io  atdm  iAiih* 
dleans  the  oombs  andbowheiv-SB^bnidiea  aad-foldai^  any  eintiiw  ,tiiafc 
btt  Iffftf  about  tha  roonia  and  unta  then  awap  in  tha-dnssasiw 

n^g.  Gentlemen  are  sometimes  indifibrent  as  to  their  doChes  and  appear- 
anco  ;  it  is  the  Talef  a  duty,  in  this  case,  where  his  master  permits  it,  to  select 
-from  the  wardrobe  such  things  as  are  suitable  for  the  occasion,  so  that  he  may 
appear  with  scrupulous  neatness  and  cleanliness  *,  that  hb  linen  and  neck-tie, 
where  that  is  white  or  coloured,  are  unsoiled ;  and  where  he  is  not  accustomed 
to  change  them  every  day,  that  the  cravat  is  turned,  and  even  ironed,  to 
remove  the  crease  of  the  previous  fold.  The  coat  collar, — which  where.the 
hair  is  oily  and  worn  long,  is  apt  to  get  greasy — should  also  be  examined ;  a 
oaroful  valet  will  correct  this  by  removing  the  spots  day  by  day  as  they  appear, 
first  by  moistening  the  grease-spots  with  a  little  rectffied  spirits  of  wine  or 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  which  has  a  renovating  effect,  and  the  smell  of  which  soon 
disappears.  The  grease  is  dissolved  and  removed  by  gentle  scraping.  The 
grease  removed,  add  a  little  more,  of  the -spirit,  and  rub  with  a  piece  of  .dean 
doth ;  finish  by  adding  a  few  drops  more ;  nib  it  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  doth,  and  it  will.be  alean.and  jg^OBSJ 
as  the  rest  of  the  garment. 

2240.  Polish  for  the  boots  is  sn  important  matter-  to  the  valet,  and  not  always  to  he 
obtained  food  bjpimsbase ;  neiwr  so  good^perhapi,  aa  iie  an  maiM  for*lmnetf  after tiie 
foUowing  retapes :— iTake  of  ivorjr-blaok  and  treacle,  eacii  4  os..  aolphoxiiMMadl  oa.,  beat 
olive-oil  2  spoonAiIs,  best  white<wineTuiegar  3  half-pints  :  mix  the  irory-Uaok  and  treacle 
wellinaneartiMnjar:  then  add  the  an^harie  aeid,^onltoriDg  to'etii  Ihe  asixtow ;  nest 
p^rinJ^BoU ;  and,  laa^y,  add  the  vinegar,  sticring  it  in  by  dagraea,.nBta^Ah«ara«(|^ 
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2841.  Ami^mf  ^VAa  m»d&hyTtaMmg-lat*imA'<^^ 
and^SJbflw  <^r«d  French  wine  (ovduudEe).  Boil  together  tfll  the  liquid  i».redaoed  to 
half  the  <rattiitily^  and  poor  it  off  through  avtroiner.  NinrrtaAce  itt».  eacdi  of  pomded: 
gom^cM^oMid  ImnpHmsar,  1  oa.  of  greesMMppem^  and  8  Jba.  of  hBtmidBf.  DiMwlva  the 
gam<«i!abio in  the preeediag^eeeetiDn, aadsAC'the svfar andeoppenMi  whenjiEiA di»> 
solTed  and  mixed  together,  itir  in  the  braad^v  msziBg'it  smoothlj.  This  mistme  wilL 
yield  6  or  6  lbs.  of  a  very  Biqpari<nrpcilii]ii(Bg'pMt»tfoyq»oolr«Bd:8hoeii . 

2242.  It  is,  perhaps^  mmeeessary.  to  add«  thai  hiKvnig:  discharged  all  the 
commisaioDfi  intrusted  to  him  by  his  Boastes,,  sach.  as  conveying  notes- or 
messages  to  friends,  or  the  tradesmen,  aH  of  wliich  hie^ould  punotnalfy  and 
promptly  attend  to^  it  is  his  duty  to  be  ia.^aaiting  wkeaJusimastw  returns 
home  to  dress  for  dhmer,  or  fbr-  any  other  ocoasbn,  and  to  have  all  things 
prepared  &r  thiflifleceml.  dvessingk.  Previous  -to  thi%  hs  hrk^  under  his  notica 
the  cards  of  visitors  who  may  hove  called,  delivers  the  messages  he  may  have, 
received  for  him,  and  otherwise  acquits  himself  of  the  morning's  commissions, 
and  receives  his  orders  for  the  remakider  of  ther  day.  The  routine  of  his 
evenmg.daty  is^to  have  thedvesstaghroom  and  study,  where  there  is  a  separate- 
one,  arranged  comfortably  ^ar  his  master,  the:fireft  lighted,  candles  p^pared, 
dressing-gown  and  sli{^)ecff  in  their  place,  and  aired,  and. everything  in  order 
that  is  required,  for  his  master's  ooBifearts* 


FEMALE   DOMESTICS. 


DUTIES    OF    THS    liADtS-'a-JttAXI). 

2243.  The  duties  of  a  lady*s-maid  are  more  numerous,  and  perhaps  more 
onerous,  than  those  of  the  valet ;  for  while  the  latter  is  aided  by  the  tailor,  tho 
hatter,  the  linen-draper,  and  the  perfUmer,  the  lady^s^mcad  has  to  originate 
many  parts  of  the  mistress's  dress  herself:  she  should,  indeed,  bo  a  tolerably 
expert  milliner  and  dressmaker,  a  good  hairdresser,  and  possess  some  chemical 
knowledge  of  the  cosmetics  with  wbach.  the  toDet-table  is  supplied,  in  order  to 
use  Ihem  with  safety  and  efifect.^  Her  first  duty  in  the  momhig,  after  havingf 
performed  her  own  toilet,  is  to  examine  the  clothes  put  off  by  her  mistress  the 
evening  before,  either  to  put  them  away,  oriTo  see  that  they  are  aH  in  order  to 
put  on  again.    During  the  vrinter,  and  in  wet  weather,  the  dresses  should  bo 
catefhlly  examined,  and  the  mud  i«moved.     Dresses  of  tweed,  and  other 
woollen  materials,  may  be  laid  out  on  a  table  and  brcshed  all  over ;  but  in 
general,  even  in  woollen  fabrics,  the  lightness  of  the  tissues  renders  brushing 
unsuitable  to  dresses,  and  it  is  better  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  folds  by 
beating  them  lightly  with  a  handkerchief .  or  thin  cloth.    Silk  dresses  should, 
never  be  brushed,  but  rubbed  with  a  piece  ofmerino,  or  other  soft  material, 
of  a  similar  colour,  kept  for  the  purpose.    Summer  dresses  of  bar^;e,  muslin, 
mohair,  and  other  light  materials,  simply  require  shaking.;  but  if  the  muslin 
be  tumbled,  it  must  be  ironed  afterwacds.     If  the.  dresses  require  slight 
repair,  it  should  be  done  at  once :  "  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
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SMi.  Tfa«b<»iMidioQldb«diufe6dwitli»]i|^£Mii]urplnaM,i&oite 
pMlidla  of  doit  1  but  tUi  hM  probsblj  been  doa^  m  is  ou^t  to  heve  been,  the  nlglit 
before.    YebetboniieU.  aad  other  velvet  ertidee  of  drew,  uoidd  be  oleeaed  wilkft  goft 
bnieh.  ntheflowerewithwhiehtheboawetiideeogetedlMwebee»enMhedordMMed,flr 
theleeTeetaiabled,thOTihoiildberekedeadreediuitedbjm>eMof  floi^^  If 

fiMthera  have  eoifored  nom  demp.  tfacj  thonld  be  field  neertte  flie  fixrftflnraimtey 
■ad  restored  to  their  Batanl  etiileDj  At  head  or  ft  nfl  bndu 

2245.  Tk«  Ckau$4rU,  or  foot'geer  of  ftledj^ieoneof  theftwtiiiiigtleftto  UMBkber 
tital&sm,  and  reaahret  epeeiel  eere.  Setin  boote  or  ehoee  •hoold  be  dotted  with  •  ioft 
bnuh,  or  wiped  with  a  doth.  Kid  or  vamiehed  leather  dioald  hftve  the  mnd  wiped  off 
with  a  ipoDge  oharsed  with  ndlk,  which  preierree  iti  aofliMM  aod  poUah.  The  Ibllow* 
Idjk  ifl  also  aa  ezodleat  polish  for  apptying  to  ladiesT  boots,  instead  of  WaeMp|fttw>- 
Mix  eqoal  proportions  or  sweet-oil,  vinegar,  «Mltrea<de|Wiu  Wfcta 

aU  the  increments  are  thoroogfalr  inoorpcvated,  rob  toe  ndztoio  <«  tiie  boots  wifli  tte 
palm  of  the  band,  and  pot  them  m  a  oool  plaee  to  drj.  Ladieir  blacking,  whidi  may  be 
por^ased  In  Od.  and  Is.  botdes.is  ako  verr  mooh  need  for  patent  leatiier  ami Ud  boots, 
partidolariy  when  they  are  a  Uttie  worn.  This  blacking  is  merdjH'pii^^'itb  ft  pieeeot 
sponge,  and  the  boots  shoold  not  be  pot  on  until  the  biaeking  is  dry  and  hardene 

3146.  These  Taiioui  pmliiniiiary  offioes  performed,  the  lad/e-maU  ehoiild 
prepare  for  dreadng  her  miitreai,  airaogiiig  her  dreering-roomy  toileb-ieible^ 
and  linen,  aeoording  to  her  mistresa'e  wiehee  and  habits.  The  detaih  of 
dressing  we  need  not  toadi  npon^-^every  ladj  has  her  own  mode  of  doing  so ; 
bat  the  maid  should  move  about  quietly,  perform  any  offices  about  her  mis* 
tress's  person,  as  ladng  stays,  gently,  and  adjust  her  linen  smoothly. 

3147.  Having  prepared  the  dressing-room  by  lighting  the  fire^  sweeidng 
the  hearth,  and  made  everything  ready  for  dressing  her  mistress,  placed  her 
linen  before  the  fire  to  air,  and  laid  out  the  various  articles  of  drees  she  is  to 
wear,  which  will  probably  have  beien  arranged  the  prerioos  Ofening^  the 

lady's-maid  is  prepared  for  the  morning's  duties. 

2248.  Bairdressing  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  lady's-maid's  office. 
If  ringlets  ore  worn,  remove  the  jcurl -papers,  and,  after  thoroughly  brushing 
the  back  hair  both  above  and  below,  dress  it  accordiDg  to  the  prevailing 
fashion.  If  bandeaux  are  worn,  the  hair  is  thoroughly  brushed  and  frizzed 
outside  and  inside,  folding  the  hair  back  round  jthe  head,  brushing  it 
perfectly  smooth,  giving  it  a  glossy  appearance  by  the  use  of  pomades,  or 
oil,  applied  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  smoothing  it  down  with  a  small  brash 
dipped  in  bandoline.  Double  bandeaux  are  formed  by  bringing  most  of  the 
hair  forward,  and  rolling  it  over  frizettes  made  of  hair  the  same  colour  as  that 
of  the  wearer :  it  is  finished  behind  by  plaiting  the  hair,  and  arranging  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  look  well  with  the  head-dross. 

2249.  Lessons  in  hairdressing  may  be  obtained,  and  at  not  an  unreasonable 
charge.  If  a  lady's-maid  can  aflford  it,  we  would  advise  her  to  initiate  herself 
in  the  mysteries  of  hairdressmg  before  entering  on  her  duties.  If  a  mistress 
finds  her  maid  bandy,  and  willing  to  learn,  sho  will  not  mind  the  expense 
of  a  few  lessons,  which  are  almost  necessary,  as  the  fashion  and  mode 
of  dressing  the  hair  is  so  continually  changing.  Brushes  and  combs  should 
bo  kept  scrupulously  clean,  by  washing  them  about  twice  a  week :  to  do  this 
oftener  spoils  the  brushes,  as  very  fi^uent  washing  makes  them  so  very  soft. 
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To  wash  Brashes. 
2350.  Dissolve  a  piece  of  soda  in  some  hot  water,  allowing  a  piece  the  size 
of  a  walnut  to  a  quart  of  water.  Put  the  water  into  a  basin,  and,  after  comb> 
ing  out  the  hair  from  the  brushes,  dip  them,  bristles  downwards,  into  the 
water  and  out  again,  keeping  the  backs  and  handles  as  free  from  the  water  as 
possible.  Repeat  this  until  the  bristles  look  clean ;  then  rinse  the  brushes  in  a 
little  cold  water ;  shake  them  well,  and  wipe  the  handles  and  backs  with  a 
towel,  hut  not  the  Iristles,  and  set  the  brushes  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  near  the 
fire ;  but  take  care  not  to  put  them  too  close  to  it  Wiping  the  bristles  of  a 
brush  makes  them  soft,  as  does  also  the  use  of  soap^ 

To  dean  Combs. 

2251.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  nerer  wash  combs,  as  the  water  often  makes  the 
teeth  split,  and  the  tortoiseshell  or  horn  of  which  they  are  made,  rough.  Small 
brushes,  manufactured  purposely  for  cleaning  combs,  may  be  purchased  at  a 
trifling  cost:  with  this  the  comb  should  be  well  brushed,  and  afterwards  wiped 
with  a  cloth  or  teweL 

A  good  Wash  for  the  Hair. 

2252.  Ingredients. ^1  pennyworth  of  borax,  J  pint  of  oUve>oil,  1  pint  of 
boiling  water. 

Mode. — Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  borax  and  oil ;  let  it  cool ;  then  put 
the  mixture  into  a  bottle.  Shake  it  before  using,  and  apply  it  with  a  flanneL 
Camphor  and  borax,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  left  to  cool,  make  a  very 
good  wash  for  the  hair  ;  as  also  does  rosemary-water  mixed  with  a  little  borax. 
After  using  any  of  these  washes,  when  the  hair  becomes  thoroughly  dry,  a 
little  pomatum  or  oil  should  be  rubbed  in,  to  make  it  smooth  and  glossy. 

To  make  Pomade  fbr  the  Hair. 

2253.  Ingredients. — ^  lb.  of  lard,  2  pennyworth  of  castor-oil ;  scent 
Mode, — Let  the  lard  be  unsalted ;  beat  it  up  well ;  then  add  the  castor-oil,  and 

mix  thoroughly  togetlier  with  a  knife,  adding  a  few  drops  of  any  scent  that  may 
be  preferred.  Put  the  pomatum  into  pots,  which  keep  well  covered  to  prevent 
it  turning  rancid. 

Another  Bedpe  for  Pomatum. 

2254.  Ingredients. — 8  oz.  of  olive-oil,  1  oz.  of  spermaceti,  3  pennyworth  of 
essential  oil  of  ahnonds,  3  pennyworth  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Mode. — ^Mix  these  ingredients  together,  and  store  away  in  jars  for  use. 

To  make  Bandoline. 

2255.  Ingredients. — 1  oz.  of  gum-tragacanth,  J  pint  of  cold  water, 
3  pennyworth  of  essence  of  almonds,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  old  i*um. 

Mode. — Put  the  giun-tragacanth  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the  cold 
water;  let  it  stand  till  dissolved,  then  stir  into  it  the  essence  of  almonds ;  let 
it  remain  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  pour  the  rum  on  the  top.    This  should 


make  the  stock  bottle,  and  whuLttuyU  Baydnd'te  uae,  it  k  merely  oMeoMiy 
tc^  dilute  it  with  » little  odd  vater  mitil  the  dflrfied  .oooaiateiioj  is  obtained, 
•ndtokeepitinaamallbottU^wellooikedtftrvaai    Thia  bandfllin^  iaataad 

Af  ixijoiing  the  hair,  a8.man7  otheckinda  oftaa  jd<v  inHn^ 
growth,  and  making  ituriwiyaimeothandj^niHr. 

Axv  .6xiOflill0]xt  TiomrtmHi 

«t56.  IvaMiDiiim.^l|  lb.  of  lacd,  i  piat'gf  aU»e<ft  tftet/nfaaetiftd^ 
4  Of .  of  apermaeetif  bergamet^  orany  ether  aeeat ;  ekl«4ow«r  WKtac 

Jf<Mb.— Wash  the  lard  wall  in  thftflLdflr^ibwer  wstir ;  diaiar  iMAtmA'Hk  iD 
a  oream.  Mix  the  two  oils  together,  and  heat  them  iiiiBdeDtly  to  diaaohe  the 
apermaceti,  which  should  be  beaten  fine  in  a  HMTtar.  Ifix  all  these  ingrecBenti 
togetiMT  with  the  bnmdy  and whttfeever  kind  ef  ae«i  mmj  be  purikleA;  and 
whilst  warm  penr  into  glass  iiettlea  fer  wee,  heeiiiag  IhirweS  wilmd.  ^Eke 
beat  way  to  llqnefy  tlie  pomatum  is  te  sat  tiw  kettle  ki«  aawipMi^j 
it  wffl  remain  good  fcrmany  montha. 


To  promote  the  Gvowrfli  of  Hair. 

4357.  IHOBIEPUNTS.— Sqnal  qnaTititJes  of  ottfeK^  and  qdrit  of  roaemaxy ; 
B  few  dropa  of  oil  cf  nvtm^* 

Mode, — Mix  the  ingredients  together,  rub  the  roots  of  the  Imk  evaijF  ulgM 
with  a  little  «f  ttda  Ikdramt*  and  tte  gvowtti  of  it  wiU^^wyMWon  wonafbly 


2268.  Our  fhrther  remsrks  on  dressing  most  he  ooofln«d  to  some  geoflral  advise. 
In  puttinfi^  on  a  band,  see  that  it  is  laid  qoite  flat,  and  is  drawn  tigfatj^  romfd  Hke  wairt 
before  it  is  pinned  in  front ;  that  the  pin  is  a  strong  one,  and  tl»t  it  is  seeored  to  tke 
stays,  so  as  not  to  slip  up  or  down,  or  crease  in  the  folds.  Arrange  the  folds  of  the  dresa 
over  the  erinoline  petticoats;  if  the-drcss  faetens  befamd,  pat  a  small  fmht^lm  sKteo 
prevent  it  from  opening.  See  that  the  sleeves  fall  well  over  the  arms.  If  it  is  finished 
with  a  jacket,  or  other  upper  dress,  see  that  it  fits  smoothly  under  the  arms;  poll  ont 
the  flounces,  and  spread  ont  the  petticoat  at  the  bottom  with  the  hands,  so  that  it  falls  in 
graceful  folds.  In  arranging  the  petticoat  itiel^  a  eanefui  lady's-maid  .inU  see  that  this  is 
firmly  fitftened  round  the  waist. 

2259.  Where  sashes  are  worn,  pin  the  bows  aecnrdy  on  the  inside  with  a  pin,  ae-  as  not 
to  be  visible;  then  raise  the  bow  with  the  fingers.  The  odlar  is  arranged  and  catMfy 
adjuted  with  brooch  or  bowrin  the  etntre.. 

2260.  Having  dressed  her  mistross  for  breakfast,  and  breakfasted  herself, 
the  further  duties  of  the  lady's-maid  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  habits  of 
the  family,  in  whioh  hardly  two  wiU  probably  agree.  'Where' tbe  duties  are 
entirely  confined  to  attendance  on  her  mistress,  it  is  probable  that  the  bed- 
room and  dressing-room  will  be  committed  to  her  care ;  that,  ihe  housemaid 
will  rarely  enter,  except  for  the  weekly  or  other  periodical  cleaning ;  she  will, 
therefore,  have  to  make  her  mistress's  bed,  and  keep  it  in  order ;  and  as  her 
duties  are  light  and  easy,  there  can  bo  no  allowance  made  for  the  sHgfatest 
approach  to  uncleanliness  or  want  of  order.  Every  moming,.immediateiy  after 
her  mistress  has  left  it,  and  while  breakfast  is  on,  die  should  throw  the  bed.t>pen, 
by  taking  off  the  clothes  ;  open  the  windows  (except  in  rainy  weather),  and 
leave  the  room  to  air  for  half  an  hour.    After  break£uit,  except  her  attendanee 
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on  her  mistress  prevents  it,  if  the  rooms  are  carpeted^  she  should  sweep  them 
carefully,  having  previoiialy  strewed  the  room  with  moist  teaoleaves,  dusting 
every  table  and  chair,  taking  care  to  penetrate  to  every  comer,  and  moving 
every  article  of  ftimiture  that  is  portable.  This  done  satisfieictorily,  and 
having  cleaned  the  dressing-glass,,  polished  up  the  furniture  and  the  oma- 
mentSy  and  made  the  glass  jug  and  basin  dean  and  bright,  emptied  all  slops, 
emptied  the  water-jugs  and  filled  them  with  fresh  wsLtev,  and  arranged  the 
rooms,  the  dressing-room  is  Mady  for  the  mistress  when  she  thinks  proper 
to  appear. 

2161.  ThedressiDg'^room  thoroughly  in  order^  Uxo  same  thing  is  to  be  done 
in  the  bedroom,  in  whidx  she  will  probably  be  assisted  l^  the  housemaid  to 
make  the  bed  and  empty  the  cdops*.  In  making  the  bed,  she  will  study  her 
lady's  wishes,  whether  it  is  to  be  hard  or  soft,  sloping  or  straight^  and  see 
that  it  is  done  aecording^. 

2262.  Having  swept  tho  bedroom  with  equal  care,  dusted  the  tables  and 
chairs,  clumney-omaments,  and  put  away  all  articles  of  dress  left  from 
yesterday,  and  deaned  and  put  away  any  articles  of  jewellery,  her  next  care 
is  to  see,  beforo  her  mistress  goes  out,  what  requires  repladng  in  her 
department,  and  furnish  her  with  a  list  of  them,  that  she  may  use  her  dis- 
cretion about  ordering  them.  All  this  done,  she  may  settle  hearself  down  to 
any  work  on  which  she  is  engaged.  This  will  consist  chi^y  in  mending ; 
which  is  first  to  be  seen  to;  everything,  except  stockings,  being  mended 
be&ore  washing.  Plain  work  wiU  probably  be  one  of  the  lady's-maid's  chief 
employments. 

2263;  A  waitiog-inaid,  who  widbes  to  make  henelf  naefol,  will  study  the  fiMdiion-books 
with  attention,  so  as  to  be  able  to  aid  her  mistress's  judgment  in  dressing,  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion,  with  such  modifications  as  her  style  of  countenance  re^iuires.  She 
will  ako,  if  ahe  has  her  mistress's  interest  at  heai;!;,  em^y  her  spare  time  in  repairing 
and  making  up  dresses  which  have  serred  one  purpose,  to  serve  another  also :  or  turning 
many  things,  unfitted  for  her  misfe'ees  to  use,  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 
The  lady's-maid  may  thus  render  hersdf  invahiaUe  tb  her  miatresQ,  and  increase  her 
own  happiness  in  so  doine.  The  exigencies  of  fashion  and  luxuir  are  such^  that  all  ladies, 
except  those  of  the  very  highest  rack,  will  consid^^  themselves  lortuiratein  having  about 
them  a  thoughtful  porsou»4;apahle  of  diverting,  their  finny  to  a  useful  porpose;. 

2264.  Among  other  duties,  the  lady's-maid  should  understand  the  various 
processes  for  washing,  and  .cleaning,  and  repairing  laces  ;  edging  of  collars ; 
removing  stains  and  grease-spots  from  dresses,  and  similar  processes,  for 
which  the  following  recipes  will  be  found  very  usefuL .   In  washing — 

2265.  Blonde t  fine  tdlet*Boap  is  used;  the  blonde  is  80ax>ed  over  very  8%htly,  and 
washed  in  water  in  which  a  little  fig-Uae  is  disadved,  rubbing  it  very  gently ;  when 
clean,  dry  it.  Dip  it  afterwards  in  very  thin  gum-water,  dry  it  again  in  linen,  spread  it 
out  as  flat  as  it  will  lie,  and  iron  it.  Where  the  blonde  is  of  better  quality,  ana  wider, 
it  may  be  stretehed  on  a  hoop  to  diy  .after  waafaiog  in  the  blne^water^  applying  the  gum 
with  a  sponge ;  or  it  may  be  washed  finally  in  water  in  which  a  lump  m  eugac  hiui  been 
dissolved,  which  gives  it  nwre  the  appeasaaoe  of  new  blonde. 

2206.  Xiace  collars  soil  very  quickly  when  in  contact  with  the  neck ;  they  are  cleaned 
by  beaming  the  edge  of  the  collar  between  the  iblds  of  a  fine  linen  cloth,  then  waslnng  the 
edges  as  direoted  above,  and  spreading  it  out  on  an  ironing-board,  pinniae  it  at  each 
comer  with  fine  pins ;  then  going  oarefuly  over  it  with  a  sponge  charged  wiu  water  in 


^2j  BOCBSHOU)  aUHAOESEEHT. 

Khirh  lome  rom-drtiron  and  fle-blue  hivo  bcpa  diMolved,  to  Ei»e  it  •  proper  coo- 
ilitiTDOF.  Ta  six  t£e  collur  tli6  nunc  list  Uiroucbout,  (he  nbule  coUar  ibould  be 
BpuDged  itilb  the  ume  wiiter,  laking  are  nut  lo  loooti  the  flowen, 

il  uid  spot  droBBei,  wMch 

32Sa.  Omtf'tiKli  (tam  eoKon  «  irooUeB  matenuli  of  fut  cotonn,  ibiorbent  jiutpi, 
tiurifiwl  builock'i-blood,  mi  Bten  eommon  •uip,  mo  aaed,  aupbtd  Ig  Iha  apot  nhen  drj. 
\VheD  the  CDlourt  are  uat  ful,  use  foUer'a-earLh  or  pnlverued  potter't-cUy,  Uid  in  a 
litjci  ovpr  tbB  ipot,  and  preeB  it  vrilli  a  tbtt  hot  ifon, 

i2m.  For  HiUi,  Moirea,  and  pUin  or  brmaded  Sotini,  beEin  by  pourioi;  orer  thp  (pot 
two  dropt  ofreoliBed  apirita  orwbie}  awer  II  over  witb  a  Iibbd  ololh,  and  press  it  nilL 
a  hot  iioa,  ebangibf  tho  Unea  inatantlj.  The  ipot  «iU  luok  lamlflbea,  for  a  portion  of 
tbe  nsaic  iliUnioaini ;  thla  trill  be  reouied  enUnljbj  a  little  eulohurio  ether  droti  pad 
OB  the  apot,  and  a  Terr  IfHie  mbtring.  IfneaUydooe.  do  porosptibln  mark  or  circle  lill 
remain ;  nor  win  the  iDitn  of  II»  liehett  aUk  bo  chanced,  Uu  oiiaii  of  tbo  too  Uquidi 
openitiig  with  do  iijiuiani  sS^ti  bom  rubbiog. 

£3;o.  Fniil.rpoli  are  ranioTed  tram  •fhiti'  and  fut-colonred  cations  by  the  Die  of 
chloride  of  eoda,  Canmience  by  oald-aoaping  the  artirla,  then  lonrb  the  spot  irilh  a 
halr-penctt  or  fealhrr  dipped  in  the  aUoride,  dipping  it  imoiediately  into  cold  waler, 
to  pnrant  the  teitare  of  tbe  artiele  beiog  iojured, 

aan,  lak-ipQlt  are  rcmored,  wbca  fresh  apnlied  lo  the  apot,  by  a  few  dropi  of  bol 
water  bciti^  poured  do  immrdiardy  altcma^a.  By  the  aame  proccHj  iron-moidd  in 
linen  or  c^co  may  be  reiDovedj  dipping  immediately  in  cold  vrater  to  present  injury  lo 

Bsra.  Wbx  dropped  on  a  ahawl,  lablo-coicr,  or  chjih  drew,  i>  aaiUy  diacharged  by 
applying  apkilH  of  winC' 
237S.  Syrup,  or  Friictcii  Fnili,  by  nasUinB  ialnkewaroi  water  with  a  dry  cloth,  and 

2271.  Eutnca  ^Lenun  will  remoio  grease,  but  "ill  mnkc  a  apot  itielt  in  a  few  days. 


Mode. — Mil  the  above  ingiedietits  tugether;  then  la;  each  bretutt})  of  aiUc 
upon  a  clean  kitchen  table  or  dresser,  and  scrub  it  well  od  the  aoilad  ^s 
with  the  mixture.  Hare  ready  three  vessela  of  oold  water ;  take  each  pieoe  ot 
silk  at  tno  comers,  and  dip  it  up  and  down  in  each  vessel,  but  do  not  wring 
it ;  and  take  cots  tliat  each  breadth  bai  one  veuel  of  qnite  clean  water  for 
the  last  dip.  Hang  It  up  dtipfring  fbr  a  minute  or  two,  then  dab  it  in  a  doth, 
nnd  iron  it  qniokly  wiUi  a  very- hot  iron. 

To  rewora  Palnt-spota  from  8Uk  Cloth. 

ii;6.  If  the  &brio  wiU  bear  it,  sharp  rubbing  will  freqaently  entirely 
discharge  n  nenly-made  paint-Btain ;  but,  If  thla  is  not  miooeseful,  apply  spirit 
of  turpentine  with  a  quilt  till  the  st^ns  disappear. 

To  make  oW  Orape  look  nearly  eqnal  to  now. 

ij;7.  Place  a  little  water  in  a  teakettle,  and  let  it  boil  until  there  ta  plenty 

of  slcam  front  the  spout ;  then,  holding  the  crape  in  both  hands,  pass  it  to 

ami  fro  several  times  through  the  steam,  and  it  will  bo  cWn  and  look  nearly 
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2278.  Linen,  —Before  sending  linen  to  wash,  the  lady's-mdid  should  see  that 
everything  under  her  charge  is  properly  mended ;  for  her  own  sake  she  should 
take  care  that  it  is  sent  out  in  an  orderly  manner,  each  class  of  garments  by 
themselves,  with  a  proper  list,  of  which  she  retains  a  copy.  On  its  return,  it 
is  still  more  necessary  to  examine  every  piece  separately,  so  that  all  missing 
buttons  be  supplied,  and  only  the  articles  properly  washed  and  in  perfect 
repair  passed  into  the  wardrobe. 

2279.  Ladies  who  keep  a  waiting-maid  for  their  own  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  paying  visits  to  their  friends,  in  which  it  is  not  imusual  for  the  maid  to  accom- 
pany them ;  at  all  events,  it  is  her  duty  to  pack  the  trunks ;  and  this  requires 
not  only  knowledge  but  some  practice,  although  the  improved  trunks  and  port- 
manteaus now  made,  in  which  there  is  a  place  for  nearly  everything,  render 
this  more  simple  than  formerly.  Before  packing,  let  the  trunks  be  thoroughly 
well  cleaned,  and,  if  necessaiy,  lined  with  paper,  and  everything  intended 
for  packing  laid  out  on  the  bed  or  chairs,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  what  is  to  be 
stowed  away;  the  nicer  articles  of  dress  neatly  folded  in  clean  calico  wrappers. 
Having  satisfied  herself  that  everything  wanted  is  laid  out,  and  that  it  is  in 
perfect  order,  the*  packing  is  commenced  by  disposing  of  the  most  bulky 
articles,  the  dressing-case  and  work-box,  skirts,  and  other  articles  requiring 
room,  leaving  the  smaller  articles  to  fill  up ;  finally,  having  satisfied  herself 
that  all  is  included,  she  should  lock  and  cover  up  the  trunk  in  its  canvas  case, 
and  then  pack  her  own  box,  if  she  is  to  accompany  her  mistress. 

228a  On  reaching  the  house,  the  lady's-maid  will  be  shown  her  lady's  apart- 
ment ;  and  her  duties  here  are  what  they  were  at  home ;  she  will  arrange  her 
mistress's  things,  and  learn  which  is  her  bell,  in  order  to  go  to  her  when  she 
rings.  Her  meals  will  be  taken  in  the  housekeeper's  room ;  and  here  she  must 
be  discreet  and  guarded  in  her  talk  to  any  one  of  her  mistress  or  her  concerns. 
Her  only  occupation  here  will  be  attending  in  her  lady's  room,  keeping  her 
things  in  order,  and  making  her  rooms  comfortable  for  her. 

2281.  The  evening  duties  of  a  lady's-maid  are  pretty  nearly  a  repetition  of 
those  of  the  morning.  She  is  in  attendance  when  her  mistress  retires ;  sho 
assists  her  to  undress  if  required,  brushes  her  hair,  and  renders  such  other 
assistance  as  is  demanded ;  removes  all  slops ;  takes  care  tht^  the  fire,  if  any, 
is  safe,  before  she  retires  to  rest  herself. 

2282.  Ironing  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  a  lady's-medd,  and  she  should  bo 
able  to  do  it  in  the  most  perfect  mannw  when  it  becomes  necessary.  Ironing 
is  often  badly  done  from  inattention  to  a  few  very  simple  requirements. 
Cleanliness  is  the  first  essential :  the  ironing-board,  the  fire,  the  iron,  and  tho 
ironing-blanket  should  all  be  perfectly  clean.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
here  to  enter  into  details  on  Ironing,  as  full  directions  are  given  in  the 
"Duties  of  the  Laundry-maid."  A  lady's-maid  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
„  ironing-out*'  to  do ;  such  as  Hght  evening  dresses,  muslin  dresses,  &c.,  which 


ore  not  diriy  enoo^li  to  \ie  waahei,  but  merely  requira  nnooUting  ooi  to 
remove  the  oreu«L  lu  Hummar,  partioulari;,  as  ima  will  be  ooOBtaaiiy 
required,  rw  *lia  >  skirt-bou^  which  alioald  be  cerered  with  a  niu  cIbbd 
j^eoe  of  SanoeL  To  kwp  mtislin  dresses  in  order,  ibej  almost  require 
smODthioB  DiU  erer;  time  tbey  are  worn,  porUcularl;  if  mode  wil^  many 
□auuoes.  The  lady's-maid  amy  often  bare  to  perform  little  serrioea  for  bar 
midtrcas  nhidh  require  care  ;  euch  oa  reslonng  the  eolour  to  MMTched  ]iae% 
io,  ke.    The  foUowiag  rooipo  is,  wo  boliavo,  a  very  good  ono. 

To  restore  WhiteneEa  to  aooiobsd  Iilnen. 

mSj.  IsOBEDIENTg.— J  pint  of  vinagar,  2  en,  of  fuller'a-Barth,  1  ox.  of 
dried  fbwla' dnog,  Jot.  of  soap,  tliejuiiieof2  larseomoaa. 

Jtfoifev— Boil  nil  theaa  inffradientB  togothec  to  tlio  oonMsboney  of  pasts ; 
apread  the  campoaitioii  thickly  over  the  damaged  purt,  oud  if  the  threads  be 
not  Mitiially  ooasumed,  nftoc  it  has  been  alloired  to  dry  on,  and  the  placo 
hM  fiUbBoqui^tly  beOD  wo^od  once  or  twice,  tfrery  -tnkee  of  eoorcfaiiig'  will 
diuppaor. 

tsai,  An,  SkaOm,  amS  VsgUm  (M[p3re  the  noutut  sua  oT  Oa  WH&w-miM. 
Itan  BBd  AeUiafe  Kt  Is  oouteit  ua  Aodd  tw  wnppad  up  la  IbwDiiAedla  ly^ 

I^QQ.M^  ta  SMAmber  thef  u«  iDlljeet  to  bsDii  nude  toe  depoiilacTof  tiianotii-vc^ 
^n**  Aould  bo  looked  too,  and  duMn  end  beHteo,  from  time  to  tuns,  in  <■■*  mrbo  of 
'-^—"4»Te  been  lodged  in  then,  in  apita  at  enr^preeudaBils^inf  tbam-191 
t  foldine  thamnpAebaiWi  wieppinc  ttjng  n  hrowa  p>pa^i  wMeh  la 

^ ^tiTe.    BbJin^i  and  doaka,  which  woulJho  dATQ»cod  by  bocoi ouna folda, 

maet  be  looked  la,  and  aired  aad  beaten,  petlius  Ibnu  unj  dr;  berore  the  ereidig. 

Freearvatlves  Bealnat  the  BavBges  of  Moths. 

I3S5.  PIbod  r>iooc4  of  camphor,  cador-WDod,  Russia,  leather,  tobacOo-leaTC^ 

bog-myrtle,  or  anything  eheatrong:ly  aromatii^  inUiedrav«sorbos«ii4are' 

ftirs  or  other  tbinga  to  be  preMrred  ftom  mcdliB  an  kep^  aad  tkej  Kill. 

SiSe.  JtmtU  tra  qener^  wrapped  np  in  cotton,  and  kept  in  their  oaiee ;  bnt  they 
are  Bub^Fc^t  to  tarmHh  from  acpaaDra  to  the  tat,  aod  require  cdranlnt.  Tlui  ii  done  »j ' 
prepiriDg  oleui  wap-iudg,  uguig  fine  toilat-uap.    Dip  any  artiole  of  EOld,  Bilver^  gilt,  or 

CIdui  atonn  inlo  thia  Ire,  and  dry  tbam  by  bniEMng  with  a  bman  of  soft  badger^ 
,ev  a  llae  apoaiaj  ennrwardi  with  a.  piaoa  of  flna  okUh,  ud,  laiily,  withm  aiA 

iSai.  Bptaditlm  of  RDld  01  >ilT*r,  and,  in  entaraL  all  arUolaa  of  jswelleTy,  mn  be 
drFKEd  1^  dippiDC  them  in  ipiriU  of  wine  warmed  m  a  iiiiii  nnrit,  or  ihaUow  kettlev 
placed  a>er  a  liow  Bra  orhot-piata. 

i2%S.  -The  vatet  and  lady's-maid,  from  their  auppoaed  influence  with  their 
mSiSter  and  mistress,  are  eipoBod  to  same  tamptationi  to  nbieh  other -Mnants 
aje  less  subjected.  They  are  probably  in  communication  wil^  t^e  trwjes- 
peoplo  who  simply orticles  for  the  toilet;  Buoh  aa  battels,  tiulora,  dresEmakers, 
andperfuman.  Tha  conduct  of  waiting-maid  aodralet  to  Cheso  people .dujuld 
be  ciril  but  iadopendont,  making  reasonable  allowance  fir  want  of  exact 
punctuohty,  if  any  auch  can  be  made  :  they  ahould  represent  any  inoon.- 
Tenience  ceapectfully,  and  if  an  eicose  seems  unreasonable,  put  the  mattec . 
feirly  to  master  or  mistress,  leaving  it  to  them  to  notice  it  Cirtber,  if  they  think 
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it  necessary.  No  expectations  of  a  personal  character  should  influence  them 
one  way  or  the  other*  It  "would  be  aetiQg  lumaatHiabiy  to  any  domestic 
to  make  them  refuse  such  presents  as  tradespeople  choose  to  give  them ; 
the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  ia  that  they  should  not  influence  their 
judgment  in  the  articles  supplied — ^that  they  should  represent  them  truly  to 
master  or  mistress,  without  fear  and  without  favour.  Civility  to  all,  ser^ty 
to  none,  is  a  good  maxim  for  every  one.  Deference  to  a  master  and  mistress, . 
and  to  their  friends  and  visitors,  is  one  of  the  implied  terms  of  their  engage- 
ment; and  this  deference  must  apply  even  to  what  may  be  considered  their 
-whims.  A  servant  isnet  to  be  seated,  or  wear  a  hat  in  the  house,  in  his  master's 
or  mistress's  presence ;  nor  ofier  any  opinion,  unless  asked  for  it ;  nor  even  to 
say  ^^good  night^^  or  ^'good  morning,"  exc^t  in  r^ly  to  that  salutation. 

To  presexire  cut 'Flowers. 

2289.  A  bouquet  of  freeUy-cut  flowers  may  be  preserved  Alive  for  a  long 
idme  by  plamog  them  in  a  glass  or  vase  wit^  frcah  water,  in  which  a  little 
.charcoal  has  been  steeped,  or  &  small  ^  piece  of  camphor  dissolved.  The  vase 
should  be  set  t^n  a  plate  or  dish,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  around  tho 
«dges  of  which,  whenitucomea  .in.oontftot<.with.4iie  ^nit^^t  ^ttle  watershould 
be  poured  to  exclude  the  air. 

~   To.xeniv&oxUbSlovesaAilerpttoking. 

'V2§o.  Fktage^tiM  stems  lafovboaiBg  wster,  and  by  tire  time ^e*  water  fe 
4X>ld,  the  floweas  will  have  revived.  ^Shffa  eat  «ifresti  the  ends  of  the  stems, 
and  keep  Uiei&>  m £:edkeokfc  iratex; 


Ui*i*i!Ui  AND  WSTDBR  HOUSEJCODS. 

2291.  HJOMsemaids,  in  Isige  establishmenfas,  hawrtisually  on*  or  more 
asffistants ;  in  iMa  case  'they  «Ee  sapper  and  unJarHiousemaids.  JDividing 
the  ¥(ork  between  them,  l^e  wg^peae  housemaif  will  probably  *«Mwe 
ior  herself  the  task  of  cLustixig  ihe  ornaments  and  cleaning  the  furniture 
of  the  principal  ^Mu^nente,.  b«t  it  is  her  duty  to  see  that  every  depart' 
ment  is  preperly  attended  to.  The  aumber  of  assistants  depends  on 
the  number  in  the  family,  as  we]!  a»  en  tiio  style  in  which  the  estaUishment  is 
kept  up.  In  wealthy  families  it  is  not  unusual  for  every  grown-up  daughter 
to  have  her  waiting-maid,  whose  ^ty  it  is  to  keep  her  mistBess's  apart- 
ments in  order;  thus  abridging  the  housemaid's  duties.  In  ethers,  pei^Mps, 
one  waiting-msdd  attends  on  two  or  three,  when  the  hoosensid'aiuwsiance 
will  be  more  requisite.  In  fiEict,  eveiy  establishment  iuts  soma  customs 
jpecnliar  to  itself,  on  which  wo  need  not  dwell ;  tho  general  duties  are  tha:«zffitf 
in^aJli  perfect  cleanliness  and  ocder  being'  the  object. 
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ngi.  "CloanlinosB  U  ne>t  to godlineaa,"  Baitli  the  proverb,  Rnd  "order"  ia 
iu  tha  DSit  degroe  ;  tha  houBomnld,  then,  iDBy  be  said  to  be  tlie  baadmBidea 

nmny  of  the  oorororta  of  tlie  family  dopond  on  tlioir  performanoo ;  but  they 
are  eimplo  and  easy  to  a  poraon  nntanJ))'  oloan  nnd  ordei'ly,  and  desirous  of 
giving  gatisTDcbiou.  Iu  all  ramilics,  HliatOTor  the  habits  of  the  mastar  aud 
miitmsB,  ton'ODts  nil!  lind  it  adviintegeoua  to  rise  eaxly ;  their  daily  work  will 
thus  come  easy  to  tLsm.  If  thoy  rise  Inte,  there  U  a  struggle  to  overtake 
it,  irhich  throivB  ou  air  of  haste  and  hurry  over  the  whole  establiahmcnt. 
Whom  the  master's  time  is  regulated  by  early  bumness  or  prafossional  engoge- 
meuts,  this  nlll,  of  oourso,  ragulato  the  houn  of  the  Berraiita  ;  but  even  where 
that  ia  Dot  the  case,  serraiita  will  find  great  penoual  convemsDce  in  rising 
early  and  getting  through  thdr  work  in  aa  orderly  and  methodical  manner. 
The  housemaid  who  studies  her  own  ease  will  certainly  bo  at  her  work  by  six 
o'cloot  in  the  smnoior,  and,  probably,  half-past  six  or  sevon  in  the  winter 
months,  baying  apont  a  roasonabla  time  in  her  own  cliumber  in  dressiog. 
Earlier  than  this  would,  probably,  be  an  uunocasaary  waste  of  coals  and 
ctmdle  in  winter. 

1395.  The  first  duty  of  the  housemaid  m  winter  ia  to  opon  the  shutters  of 
oil  the  lower  rooms  in  the  house,  ami  take  up  the  heottli-rugB  of  those  rooma 
which  sheisgoingto  "do  "before breatfuat.  In 
Bome  tiimilioa,  whcro  there  ia  only  a  oook  and 
houaomald  kept,  and  where  the  diawing-rooou 
are  large,  the  cook  has  the  care  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  housemaid  that  of  the  break- 
faat-room,  library,  and  drawiog-rooma  After 
the  shutters  are  all  opened,  she  sweeps  the 
breakfast-room,  sweeping  the  dust  tonnrda  the 
fire-place,  of  course  prsvionjily  removing  the 
'ander.  She  should  then  lay  a  cloth  (generally 
nade  of  coarse  wrappering)  over  the  caipet  in 
hmt  of  the  stove,  and  on  this  should  phiae  her 
nousemaid's  box,  ocntaining  bladc-Iead  brushes, 
leathers,  emery-paper,  cloth,  black  lead,  and  all  utensils  oeeessaiy  for  oUaniDg 
a  grate,  with  the  cinder-pail  on  the  other  side. 

2594.  She  new  sweeps  up  the  ashes,  nnd  deposita  them  in  har  cinder-p^, 
which  is  a  japanned  tin  pi^l,  with  a  wire-sifter  inside,  and  a  clbaely-fltting  top. 
In  this  pail  the  cindm  are  sifted,  and  reserved  for  use  in  the  kitchen  or  under 
the  copper,  the  ashea  only  being  thrown  away.  The  cinders  disposed  of,  she 
proceeds  to  black-lead  the  grate,  producing  the  black  lead,  the  soft  brush  for 
laying  it  oa,  her  blacking  nnd  polishing  brushes,  from  the  box  which  oontains 
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her  tools.  This  housemaid's  box  should  be  kept  well  stocked.  Having 
blackened,  brushed,  and  polished  every  part^  and  made  all  clean  and  bright, 
she  now  proceeds  to  lay  the  fire.    Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  proper 
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polish  to  black  grates,  particularly  if  they  have  been  neglected,  and  allowed 
to  rust  at  all.  Brunswick  black,  which  is  an  excellent  varnish  for  grates,  may 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :— 

2295.  Ingredients. — 1  lb.  of  common  asphaltum,  J  pint  ot  linseed  oU, 
1  quart  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Mode, — Melt  the  asphaltum,  and  add  gradually  to  it  the  other  two  ingredients. 
Apply  this  with  a  small  painter's  brush,  and  leave  it  to  become  perfectly 
dry.  The  grate  will  need  no  other  cleaning,  but  will  merely  require  dusting 
every  day,  and  occasionally  brushing  with  a  dry  black-lead  brush.  This  is,  of 
course,  when  no  fires  are  used.  When  they  are  required,  the  bars,  cheeks, 
and  back  of  the  grate  will  need  black-leading  in  the  usual  manner. 

2296.  J^r«4iahHng,  however  simple,  is  an  operation  requiring  some  skill ;  a  fire  Is 
readily  made  by  laving  a  few  cinaers  at  the  bottom  in  open  order ;  over  this  a  few 
pieces  of  paper,  and  over  that  again  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  drr  wood;  over  the  wood,  a 
course  of  moderate-sised  pieces  of  coiu,  taking  care  to  leave  hollow  ^aces  between  for 
air  at  the  centre;  and  taking  care  to  laj  the  whole  weU  back  in  ^e  gvate,  so  that  the 
smoke  may  eo  up  the  chimney,  and  not  mto  the  room.  This  done,  fire  the  paper  with  a 
match  from  below,  and,  if  properly  laid,  it  will  soon  bom  up;  the  stream  of  flame  firom 
the  wood  and  paper  soon  communicating  to  the  coals  am  einders,  provided  there  is 
plenty  of  air  at  the  centre. 

2297.  A  new  method  of  lighting  a  fire  is  sometimes  praoHsed  with  advantage,  the  fire 
lighting  from  the  top  and  baming  down,  in  place  of  bemg  lighted  and  burning  up  ttom, 
below.  This  is  arranged  by  laying  the  coals  at  the  bottom,  mixed  with  a  few  good-sized 
cinders,  and  the  wood  at  the  top,  with  another  layer  of  coals  and  some  paper  over  it; 
the  paper  is  lighted  in  the  usual  way,  and  soon  barns  down  to  a  good  fire,  with  some 
economy  of  fuel,  as  is  said. 

2298.  Bin'ght  grates  require  unceasing  attention  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
order.  A  day  should  never  pass  without  the  housemaid  rubbing  with  a  dry 
leather  the  polished  parts  of  a  grate,  as  also  the  fender  and  fire-irons.  'A 
careful  and  attentive  housemaid  should  have  no  occasion  ever  to  use  emery- 
paper  for  any  pairt  but  the  bars,  which,  of  course,  become  blackened  by  the 
fire.  (Some  mistresses,  to  save  labour,  have  a  double  set  of  bars,  one  set 
bright  for  the  summer,  and  another  black  set  to  use  when  fires  are  in  requl* 
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sttiipii.)    When  brigbb  gnlbm  aw  dam  negloetady.  naD  xinM|»te  Mgfai  tv^' 
dKHr-tliein»]TM^wlikdia{i«iai6«tli«rw^  tli»Mlo«iD|riOTti»dlf- 

of  fJ— «F«g  tlam  bmbI  tiMB  b*  rewictod  to  :^FInt^  thorwiglily'  oIbmi  wHii* 
emery-paper ;  then  take  a  large  smooth  pebble  fix)m  the  road,  soffidently  large 
to  hold  oomfortablj  b  the  hand,  with  whioh  nib  the  atsel  baflkwards  and 
finrwards  one  wfty,  natil  the  desired  polish  is  obtaAidc.  Tli  11111^1111^1  mi'  at 
first  to  Btnbakg  hdkimmUkmm  wfcbing,  and  the  remtbs^tmimmmmm  The 
fiiDowins  ii  also  mvBoeHiBDftTpolsh  for  bright  stores  and  steel  articles  :-^ 


4399.  IVQBSDIEN1B.->1  taUiBpoonM  of  turpentine,  1  ditto  of  sweet  oil, 
CDiflry  powder. 

3fo<?c— Mfac.  ibi^imfmAmmd,  sweet  oil  togolfc»f  i/BIMagf  firtaffident 
emery  powder  to  makelhe  uiIlMue  of  the  thickness  of  cream.    Pat  it  on  the 
artide  with  a  pieoe  of  soft  flannel,  rob  off  quickly  witK  anotlwrpieoe,  then . 
ylish  with  a  littto  dry  emary  |K>wdar  mdclgan  leriiiar, 

990a  The  several  fireiei%htedy  the  honaamaid  jumiMdsvwMi^iiiBdiMtfaig^. 
and  |x>lishing  the  several  pieces  of  fomitore  in  the  breakfost-parkmr,  leaving 
n»  coenar  nnvisited.    Before  sweeping  tha  carpet^  it  is  •.good  pnBtio»^to 
qprinkle  it  all  over  with  tea-leaves,  whioh  not  only  lay  all  dnrt^bntgiiio-  »{ 
sli^^itly  ficagraBt  smell  to  the  room.    It  is-  now  in  order  for  tbs  tBOtptkm,pt 
tho  &mily ;  and  where,  there  is  neither  ibotman  nor  parlour-aiaid,  aha  now 
prooeeds  to  the  drossingTOom,  and  lights,  her  mistresses  fire;,  if  she  is  in  thar 
habit  of  having  one  to  dress.by.    Her  mistzass  is  called,,  hot  water  plaaadiiLs 
the  dressing-room  for  her  uae^  her  clothes — as  far  aa  they  are  under  the  house-' 
maid's  charge — put  beiore  the  fire  to  air,  banging  a  fire-guard  on  tho  bam- 
where  there  is  one,  while  sho  proceeds  to  prepare  the  break&st. 

9301.  In  summer  the  housemaid's  work  is  considerably  abridged  :  she 
throws  open  the  windows  ol  the  several  rooms  not  occupied  as  bedrooms^ 
that  they  may  receive  the  fi'esh  morning  air  before  they  are  occupied ;  she 
prepares  the  breakfJEUst^room.  by  sweeping  the  oaxpet^  rubbing  tablas 
and  dkairs,  dusting  mantel-shelf  and  pioture-firames  with  a  light  brashy 
dusting  the  lurniture^  and  beating  and  sweeping  the  rug;  she  cleans 
the  grate  when  necessary,  and  replaces  the  white*  paper  or  arranges 
the  shavings  with  which  it  is  filled,  leaving  evi^Tthing  clean  and  lady  ior 
brcakfiast.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  in  deaningfimiitare^  just  to  pass  lightly 
over  tho  sur&ce ;  the  rims  and  legs  of  tables,  and  the  backs  and  legs  of  Ghaira. 
and  sofas,  should  be  rubbed  vigorously  daily ;  if  there  is  a  book-case,  every 
comor  of  every  pane  and  ledge  requires  to  be  carefoUy  wiped,  so  that  not  a 
speck  of  dust  can  be  found  in  the  room. 

9302.  After  the  break£afitH^>om  is  finished,  the  housemaid  «honld  proceed  to 
sweep  down  the  stairs,  commencing  at  the  top,  whiht  the  cook  has  the  chaxge 
of  the  hall,  door-step,  and  passages.  After  this  she  should  go  into  tho 
drawing-room,  cover  up  every  article  of  lumitore  Uiat  is  likely  to  spml»  with 


large  dustis^lMeto,  and  pat  the  chairs  togedier,  by  faT^ng  -tiiem  seat  to 
seat,  and,  in  fact,  make  as  mach  room  as  possible,  by  placing  all  the  loose 
fiirmtore  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  whilst  she  sweeps  the  comers  andsidos. 
Whenthk  Is  aooomplislied,  tiM  fdmitnre  can  Uien  bopot  back  in  its  place, 
and  tfaeaiddle  of  the  room  swept,  swe^ing  the  dirt,  as  before  -said,  tcmardB 
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the  fireplace.  The  same  rules-should  be  observed  in  deaahig  the  drawing* 
room  grates*  as  we  have  just  stated,  putting  down  the  doth,  before  commeacing; 
to  prevfflit  the  carpet  from  getting  soiled.  In,  the  country,  a  room  would  not 
require  sweeping  thoroughly  like  this  more  than  twice  a  week ;  but  the  house- 
maid should  go  o^r  it  every  morning  with  a  dust-pan  and  broom,  taking 
up  every  crumb  and  pieoe  she  may  see.  After  the  sweeping  she  should 
leave  the  room,  shut  the  door,  and  proceed  to  lay  the  breakfast  Where  there 
is  neither  footman  nor  parlour-maid  kept^  the  duty  of  .laying  the.breakfiEist- 
doth.rests  on  the  housemaid. 

2303.  Before  If^ying  the  cloth.for  break&st,  the  heater  of  the  tea-urn  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  or,  where  the  kettle  is  used, 
boiled  on  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  removed  to  the  parlour,  where  it  is  kept 
hot.  Having  washed  herself  free  from  the  dust  arising  from  the- morning's 
work,  the  housemaid  collects .  the  breakfast-things  on  her  tray,  takes  the 
breakfast-doth  from  the  napkin  press,  and  carries  them  all  on  the  tray  into 
the  parlour ;  arranges  them  on  theiable,  placing  a  sufficiency  of  knives,  forks^ 
and  salt-cdlars  for  the  family,  and  takes  the  tray  back  to  the  pantiy; 
gets  a  supply  of  milk,  cream,  and  bread ;  fills  the  butter-dish,  taking  care  that 
the  salt  is  plentiful,  and  soft  and  dry,  and  that  hot  plates  and  egg-cups  are  ready 
where  warm  meat  or  eggs  are  served,  and  that  butter-knife  and  bread-knife 
are  in  their  places.  And  jiow  she  should  give  the  signal  for  breakfast,  holding 
liersdf  ready  to  fill  thd  urn  with  hot  water,,  or  hand  theketi?e!f  and.  take  in  the 
rolls^  toast,  and  other  eatables,  with  which  the  cook  supplies  her,  when  the 
breakfast-room  bell  rings. ;  bearing  in  mind  that  she  is  never  to  enter  the 
parlour  with  dirty  hands  or  with  a  dirty  apron,  and  that  everything  is  to  be 
handed  on  a  tray ;  that  she  is  to  hand  everything  she  may  be  required  to 
supply,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  person  she  is  serving,  and  that  all  is  done 
quietly  and  without  bustle  or  hurry.  In  some  fiunilies,  where  there,  is  a  lar^ 
number  to  attend  on,  the  cook  wcdts  at  break&st  whilst  the  housemaid  is  busy 
upstairs  in  the  hAdrooms,  or  sweeping^  dusting,  and  putting  13ie . drawing- 
room  in  order. 

3304.  Breakfost  served,,  the  housemaid  proceeds  .to  the  bed-chambers, 
throws  up  the  sashes,  if  not  already  done,  pulls  up  the  bEnda^  throwing 
bade  curtains  at  the  same  time,  and  opens  the  beds,  br  removing  the  dothe% 


rf^ 
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placing  them  over  a  horse,  or,  fiiiling  that^  over  the  baokB  of  ohaira.  Sho 
DOW  proceedB  to  empty  the  dope.  In  dohig  this,  erefythhig  is  emptied  into 
the  slop-pail,  learing  a  little  Boalding-hot  water  for  a  nlnnte  in  sndi  femela  as 
require  it ;  adding  a  drop  of  tmrpentine  to  the  water,  when  that  is  not  snffio&ent 
to  cleanse  them.  The  badn  is  emptied,  well  rinsed  with  clean  water,  and 
carefully  wiped;  the  ewers  emptied  and  washed;  finally,  the  water-jugs 
themsel?^  emptied  out  and  rinsed,  and  wiped  dry.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done,  she  shodd  remove  and  empty  the  paHs^  taking  care  that  they"  also 
are  well  washed,  scalded,  and  wiped  as  soon  as  they  are  empty. 

9305.  Next  foUowB  bedmaking,  at  which  the  cook  or  kitchen-maid,  where 
one  is  kepty  usually  asdsts ;  but,  before  beginning,  yeWet  chains  or  other 
*  things  injured  by  dust,  should  be  remored  to  another  room.  In  bedmaldng^ 
the  &noy  of  its  occupant  should  be  consulted ;  some  lilce  beds  slopiqg  fiom 
the  top  towards  the  feet,  swelling  slightly  in  the  middle ;  others,  perfeotily 
flat:  a  good  housemaid  will  accommodate  each  bed  to  the  taste  of  thosleeiMS^ 
taking  care  to  shake,  beat,  and  turn  itw:ell  in  the  process.  SomepenNmsprafiBK 
sleeidng  on  the  mattress;  in  which  case  a  feather  bed  fa  tistMl]|/'btee*fli» 
resting  on  a  second  mattress,  and  a  straw  paiUasse  at  fha  bottom.  In  this 
case,  the  mattresses  should  change  places  daily ;  the  feather  bed  pkoed  on  the 
mattress  shaken,  beaten,  taken  up  and  opened  several  times,  so  as  thcroi^^ily 
to  separate  the  feathers :  if  too  laige  to  be  thus  handled,  the  maid  should 
shake  and  beat  one  end  first,  and  then  the  other,  smoothing  it  afterwards 
equally  all  over  into  the  required  shapot,  and  place  the  mattress  gently  over  . 
it  Any  feathers  which  escape  in  this  process  a  tidy  servant  wHl  put  bade 
through  the  seam  of  the  tick ;  she  will  also  be  carefal  to  sew  up  any  stitch  that 
gives  way  the  moment  it  is  discovered.  The  bedclothes  are  laid  on,  b^;inning  ' 
with  an  under  blanket  and  sheet,  which  are  tucked  under  the  mattress  at  the 
bottom.  The  bolster  is  then  beaten  and  shaken,  and  put  on,  the  top  of  the 
sheet  rolled  round  it,  and  the  sheet  tucked  in  all  round.  The  pillows  and 
other  bedclothes  follow,  and  the  counterpane  over  all,  which  should  fall  in  grace- 
ful folds,  and  at  equal  distance  from  the  ground  all  round.  The  curtains  are 
drawn  to  the  head  and  folded  neatly  across  the  bed,  and  the  whole  finished  in 
a  smooth  and  graceful  manner.  Where  spring-mattresses  are  used,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  top  one  is  turned  every  day.  The  housemaid  should  now  take 
up  in  a  dustpan  any  pieces  that  may  be  on  the  carpet ;  she  should  dust  the  room, 
shut  the  door,  and  proceed  to  another  room.  When  all  the  bedrooms  are 
finished,  she  should  dust  the  stairs,  and  polish  the  handrail  of  ^he  banisters, 
and  see  that  all  ledges,  wiudow-sills,  &c.,  are  quite  free  from  dust.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  housemaid  to  divide  her  work,  so  that  she  may  not  have 
too  much  to  do  on  certain  days,  and  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  her  time  on 
other  days.  In  the  country,  bedrooms  should  be  swept  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  once  a  week ;  and  to  be  methodical  and  regular  in  her  work,  the  house- 
maid should  have  certain  days  for  doing  certain  rooms  thoroughly.  For 
instance,  the  drawing-room  on  Monday,  two  bedrooms  on  Tuesday,  two  on 
Wednesday,  and  so  on,  reserving  a  day  for  thoroughly  cleaning  the  plate, 
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bedroom  candlestioks,  kc  &c.,  which  she  will  have  to  do  where  there  is  no 
parlour-maid  or  footman  kept.  By  this  means  the  work  will  be  divided,  and 
there  will  be  no  unnecessary  bustling  and  hunying,  as  is  the  case  where  the 
work  is  done  any  time,  without  rule  or  regulation. 

2306.  Once  a  week,  when  a  bedroom  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  house- 
maid should  commence  by  brushing  the  mattresses  of  the  bed  before  it  is 
made ;  she  should  then  make  it,  shake  the  curtains,  lay  them  smoothly  on 
the  bed,  and  pin  or  tuck  up  the  bottom  valance,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to 
sweep  under  the  bed.  She  should  then  unloop  the  window-curtains,  shako 
them,  and  pin  them  high  up  out  of  the  way.  After  clear- 
ing the  dressing-table,  and  the  room  altogether  of  little 
articles  of  china,  &c.  &c.,  she  should  shake  the  toilet- 
covers,  fold  them  up,  and  lay  them  on  the  bed,  over 
which  a  large  dusting-sheet  should  be  thrown.  She 
should  then  sweep  the  room ;  first  of  all  sprinkling  the 

carpet  with  well-squeezed  tea- 
}&xyeSf  or  a  little  freshly-pulled 
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BCBT7BBxira-BBV8H.  grass,  when  this  is  obtainable. 
After  the  carpet  is  swept,  and  the  grate  cleaned,  she 
should  wash  with  soap  and  water,  with  a  little  soda  in 
it,  the  washing-table  apparatus,  removing  all  marks  or 
fur  round  the  jugs,  caused  by  the  water.  The  water- 
bottles  and  tumblers  must  also  have  her  attention,  as 
well  as  the  top  of  the  washing-stand,  which  should  be 
cleaned  with  soap  and  flannel  if  it  be  marble:  if  of 
X)o1ished  mahogany,  no  soap  must  be  used.  When  these 
are  all  clean  and  arranged  in  their  places,  the  housemaid  should  scmb 
the  floor  where  it  is  not  covered  with  carpet,  under  the  beds,  and  round 
the  wainscot.  She  should  use  as  little  soap  and  soda  as  possible,  as  too 
free  a  use  of  these  articles  is  liable  to  give  the  boards  a  black  appearance. 
In  the  country,  cold  soft  water,  a  clean  scrubbing-brush,  and  a  willing  arm, 
are  all  that  are  required  to  make  bedroom  floors  look  white.  In  Ivinter  it  is 
not  advisable  to  scrub  rooms  too  often,  as  it  is  difficult  to  dry  them  thoroughly 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  allow 
persons  to  sleep  in  a  damp  room.  The  housemaid  should  now  dust  the  furni- 
ture, blinds,  ornaments,  &c ;  polish  the  looking-glass;  arrange  the  toilet-cover 
and  muslin  ;  remove  the  cover  from  the  bed,  and  straighten  and  arrange  the 
curtains  and  counterpane.  A  bedroom  should  be  cleaned  like  this  every 
week.  There  are  times,  however,  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  carpet  up  ; 
this  should  be  done  once  a  year  in  the  country,  and  twice  a  year  in  large 
cities.  The  best  time  for  these  arrangements  is  spring  and  autumn,  when 
the  bed-furniture  requires  changing  to  suit  the  seasons  of  the  year.  After 
arranging  the  furniture,  it  should  all  be  well  rubbed  ieind  polished  ;  Bind  for  this 
purpose  the  housemaid  should  provide  herself  with  an  old  silk'  v^lttlidmnd- 
kerdhief,  to  finish  the  polishing. 
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4907-  Ag  modarn  tonteare  to  vow  niariy  ahray -  J^wnli  ipiBriiwi|.ife.<lMwai 
oft«i  be  robbed  wtth  anokl  ilBL.rabfaery  op^c  fioi;  ek>«h«Rdartgr/.4o  Juop  it 
free  from  iomwb.  -  Three  or  firar.  tiiaee.  a  jmr.waift  <rf ;  the  failniFiDgyeiiihei 
may  be  appUed  with  very  greafcreneeawj  ee  ea|rof.the«  meto  gunelHiKTiUBhed 
fiirnitaro  look  very  well.  One  preoaution  mutt  be  taken,— not  to  put  too  mnoh 
of  the  polish  on  at  one  time,  and  (o  rwb,  m^mmm*  ttem  the  artMiir 

Vnraitaaam  Poliah*-. 
9006.  iROBXDmm.^-'ipint  of  linseed* x^i,ij?dnli)f^riiiiBH>*vJt  .ow  iif 
gpMte  of  aahi^  i  ok  ofmoriatio  antimoBy. 
M<>de.^Uix. all  w^togethfr^  and  ehaka be&ve mSaaff4i_ ^ 

VnniitQva- PotUah.  ■ 

9309.  IifaBXixsim.-1-Equal  propoprtioiia  of  lineeedgolV4"ipff<fai^7iMg»fi- 
and  spirits  of  wine. 

Jf  o€if«.— When  used,  shake  the  mixture  waU,  and  rub  on  thafinoitara  with 

a  piece  of  linen  rag,  and  polish  with  a  olean.  duster..  yinfl|giDr.and  oil,  nibbed 

in  with  flannel,  and  thefi]mitnrttruhbed.witha6Iean  dAMgRppHMMraMi^ 

good  polish. 

Tnmitiiro  P&rt0« 

a3ia  lNaBEDiEifTB.^^os.  of  oommon beeswax,.  1  os.  of  ifiifti  wnxg  X  osi: 
of  ewd  soap,  1  pint  of  tuiepenthu^  1  pint  of  boiled  water. « 

.—Mix  the  ingredients' together,  adding , the  water  idiAi  oold ;  shako 
thfltmixtore  frequently  in  the  bottle^  and  ^  not  uaalt  for 
48  hours  after  it  is  made.    It.  should  be  appUed  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  the  furniture  pdished  with  a  duster,  9nd 
FUwriTimB-BBrBH.    then  with  an  old  silk  rubber. 

231 1.  The  chambers  are  finished,  the  chamber  candleiaticks  brought  down 
and  cleaned,  the  parlour  lamps  trimmed ; — ^and  here  the  housemaid's' utmost 
care  is  required.  In  cleaning  candlesticks,  as  in  eveiy  other  cleaning,  she 
should  hare  cloths  and  brushes  kept  for  that  purpose  alone ;  the  knife  used  to 
scrape  them  should  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose ;  the  taUow-graaae  should  be 
thrown  into  a  box  kept  for  the  purpose ;  the  same  with  everything  connected 
with  the  lamp- trimming ;  the  best  mode  of  doing  which  she  will  do' well  to 
learn  frt>m  the  tradesman  who  supplies  the  oil ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  without  perfect  cleanliness,  which  inyolves  oocasional  scalding,  no 
lamp  can  be  kept  in  order. 

23 T2.  The  drawing  and  dining-room,  inasmuch  as  ereiTthing there- is  more' 
costly  and  valuable,  require  even  more*  care.-  When  tiie-oarpets  are- of  the 
kind  known  as  velvet-pile,  th^  require  to  bo  swJept  fimdy  bya  iiaid:  whisk 
brush,  made  of  cocoanut  fibre; 

2313.  The  furniture  must.be  oareftdly  gone  over  dn[:'8WR7*:iDomw  with  a  . 
soft  doth,  that  it  may  be  left  perfiseUy  free  from  dust ;  or  wfaeivtiiat is  .beyond 
reach,  with  a  brush  made  of  long  feathers,  or  a  {gooes'*  iilflgu:«.Ther»aofiui  ase' 
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sweptinihesame  manner,  Blightly  beaten/ tiie  cushions  shaken  and  smoothed, 
the  pictnre-firames  swept,  and  everything  arranged  in  its  proper  place.  This, 
of  coorae^  A^Ues  todhung^es  well  as  drawing-room  and  mormng-room.  And 
now  the  housemaid  may  dress  herself  Jor  the  da7,  and  prqmre  forthe  feonily 
dinner,  at  which  she  must  attend. 

2314.  We  need  not  repeat  the  long  instructions  already  given  for  laying  the 
dinner-table.  At  the  family  dinner,  even  where  no  footman  waits,  the  routine  will 
be  the  same.  In  most  &milies  thecloth  is  laid  with  the  slips  on  each  side^  with 
napkins,  knives,  forlfs,  i^)oons,  and  wine  and  finger  glasses  on  all  occasions. 

^315*  Shei5hould<asoertain:that  her  plate  is  in  order;  glasses  free  from  smears, 
water-bottles  and  deconliers  the  same,  and  everything  ready  on  her  'tra7,  that 
she  may  be  aiblo -to  lay  her  doth  properly. 
Few  things  add  more  to  the  neat  and  com- 
fortable appearance  of  a  dinner-table  than  well- 
polished'plate ;  indeed,  the  state  of  the  plate 
is  a  certain  indication  of  a  well-managed  or  ill- 
managed  'houselMild.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  keep  plate  in  good  order,  and  yet- many 
servants,  "fr^om  stupidity  and  ignorance,  make 
.it  the  greatest  'trouble  of  all  "things  imder  -vuruia's'TsxT  xin>  8X43m. 
their  care.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  ta  make 
greasy  totlver  take  a  polish ;  and  that  «s  spoons  and  forks  in  daily  use  are 
continually  in  contact  with  grease,  they  must  require  good  washing  in -soap- 
and- water  to  remove  it.  Silver  should  be  washed  with  a  soapy  .flannel  in 
one  water,  rinsed  in  another,  and  then  wiped  dry  with  a  dry  cloth.  The 
plate  so^^washed  may  be  poHshiBd  with  the  plate-rags,  as  in  the  following 
directions: — Once  a  week  all  tiie  plate  should  receive  a  thorough  cleaning 
with  the  hartshorn  powder,  as  directed  in  the  first  recipe  for  cleaning 
plate ;  and  where  the  housemaid  can  find  tipae,  rubbed  every'  day  with  the 
plate-rags. 

2316.  Haartshomjr  we 'XBty  observe,  :i8  one  of  the 'best  poesible  insTedients  for  plate- 

Sowder  in  daily  use.  It  leaves  on  the  silver  a  deep,  dark  polish,  and  at  the  same  time 
oes  less  iniuryNthan  anything  else.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  very  cheaj) ; 
almost  all  the  ordinary  powders  flbldin  boxes  containing  more  or  less  of  quicksilver,  in 
some  form  or  another  ;.aad  tlua-iia  prooesB  of  time  is  sure  to  make  the  plate  brittle.  .If 
any  one  v^shes  to  be  convinced  of  the  effect  of  quicksiker  on  plate,  he  has  only  to  rub  a 
Uttle  of  it  on-toneplaoto  for  some  time,--on- the  hatidle  'of  a  silver  teaspoofi  for  instance, 
and  he  will  find  itrbraak  inthsb  spoixdth  veryiittle  pressure. 

Tq  Clean  Plate. 
A  very  excelhnt  method. 

2317.  Wash  the  plate  well  tojremoveAll^ease,  in  a  strong  lather  of  com- 
mon yellow  soap  and  boUlng  water,  and  wipecit . 
quite  dry ;.  then  mix  as  mnch  havtshonupowdecAS 
will  be  .required^znto  a^thick  paat^with  odld  water 

or  spirits  of  wine ;  smear  this  lightly  over  the  plate  with  aipiece  of  soft  rsg^ 
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nnJ  Icavo  it  fuv  soma  little  tlma  to  dry.  Wbcn  perreotly  Jiy,  brash  it  off  quito 
cimii  ivilli  u  soft  plnto-bniah,  imd  polish  the  plate  with  a  drj  leather.  If  tlie 
pjato  lie  Tcrj'  dirtf,  or  much  tarubhed,  eiiirits  of  vine  irill  lie  found  to  aiuwer 
bolter  lba,D  tlie  water  Ibr  miiang  the  pEisto. 

Plttte-TftK*  for  daily  ubb. 
tjiS.  Boil  sodi  rugs  (tiotliing  in  better  for  tlio  pui-pose  lliftn  the  tops  of  old 
cotton  stockings)  in  a  mixture  of  doiv  milk  and  biirtEhant  pavrdor,  in  the  pro- 
poriioD  of  1  01.  of  powder  to  n  pint  of  milk;  boil  them  for  5  minutes; 
wring  them  as  soon  osthsy  nre  token  out,  for  a  moment,  in  cold  water,  and  dry 
them  hefore  the  flee.  With  these  rags  rub  tho  ptatc  briskly  as  mon  tu  it  has 
been  well  washed  and  dried  after  daily  use.  A  moat  beautifid  deep  poliah 
irill  be  produced,  and  the  pliite  will  require  nothing  more  than  merely  to  be 
dusted  with  a  leather  or  a  dry  soft  eloth,  before  it  is  asain  put  on  the  table. 

J3tg.  For  wutius  at  table,  tlie  housemaid  ghould  he  neatly  and  cleanly 
dressed,  and,  if  posaible,  her  dre^s  made  with  closed  aleeras,  the  large  open 
ones  dipping  and  falling  into  everything  on  the  table,  audbeuig  rery  much  in 
tho  way.  She  should  not  wear  creaking  boots,  and  should  move  about  the 
room  as  Doiselesaly  as  possible,  anticipating  people's  wants  by  handing  them 
things  without  boing  naked  for  them,  and  altogether  he  aa  quiet  as  possible. 
It  will  bo  needless  hero  to  repent  what  wo  hnvo  nireaily  said  respeoting  waiting 
at  table,  in  tho  duties  of  the  hutler  and  footman ;  i-ules  that  are  good  to  be 
Olisorved  by  tliem,  are  equally  good  for  the  parlour-maid  or  heuaemaid. 

3310.  The  housemaid  havhig  omiounoed  that  dinner  is  on  tbs  table,  will  hand 
Uieaoup,  fish,  meat,  or  uda-dishea  to  the  different  memben  of  th«hmily;  but  in 
EuniUes  who  do  not  spend  much  of  tho  day  together,  the}'  will  probsbl; 
prefer  being  alone  at  dinner  and  breakfast ;  the  housemaid  will  lie  required, 
after  all  are  helped,  if  her  master  does  not  wish  her  to  stay  in  the  room,  to  go 
on  with  her  work  of  cleaning  op  in  the  pantry,  and  answer  the  bell  when 
nmg.  In  this  case  she  will  place  a  |nte  of  platea  on  the  table  or  a  dumb- 
waiter, within  reach  of  her  master  and  mtatrasB,  and  lean  (be  nem. 

3311.  Dinner  OTer,  the  housemaid  remorea  theplatasand  diahasontliatraj, 

places  tho  dirty  knives  and  forks  in  the  basket  prepared  fbr  them,  fblda  ap  the 
napkins  ia  the  ring  which  indicates  by  which  member  of  the  family  it  has  been 
used,  brushes  off  the  orumba  on  the  hand, 
tray  kept  for  the  purpose,  folds  op  the  table- 
cloth in  the  fblda  already  made,  and  places 
it  in  the  linen-press  to  be  smoothed  out. 
After  ereiy  meal  the  table  ahould  be  rubbed, 
all  marks  frum  hot  plates  removed,  and  tho  table-oover  thrown  over,  and 
tho  room  restored  to  its  utnial  order.  If  the  tamily  retire  to  the  drawing- 
room,  or  any  other  room,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  throw  up  the  sash  to  admit 
fresh  air  and  ventilate  the  room. 
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3322.  The  housemaid's  evening  service  consists  in  washing  up  the  dinner- 
things,  the  plate,  plated  articles,  and  glasses,  restoring  everything  to  its  place ; 
cleaning  up  her  pantry,  and  putting  away  ever3^hing  for  use  when  next 
required ;  lastly,  prepaidng  for  tea,  as  the  time  approaches,  by  setting  the 
things  out  on  the  tray,  getting  the  urn  or  kettle  ready,  with  cream  and  other 
things  usually  partaken  of  at  that  meaL 

2323.  In  summer-time  the  windows  of  all  the  bedrooms,  which  have  been 
closed  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  should  be  thrown  open  for  an  hour  or  so 
after  sunset,  in  order  to  air  them.  Before  dark  they  should  be  closed,  the 
bedclothes  turned  down,  and  the  night-clothes  laid  in  order  for  use  when 
required.  During  winter,  where  fires  are  required  in  the  drossing-rooms,  they 
should  be  lighted  an  hour  before  the  usual  time  of  retiring,  placing  a  fire-guard 
before  each  fire.  At  the  same  time,  the  night-things  on  the  horse  should  be 
placed  before  it  to  be  aired,  with  a  tin  can  of  hot  water,  if  the  mistress  is  in 
the  habit  of  washing  before  going  to  bed.  We  may  add,  that  there  is  no 
greater  preservative  of  beauty  than  washing  the  face  every  night  in  hot  water. 
The  housemaid  will  probably  be  required  to  assist  her  misti*ess  to  undress 
and  put  her  dress  in  order  for  the  morrow ;  in  which  case  her  duties  are  very 
much  those  of  the  lady's-maid. 

2324.  And  now  the  fire  is  made  up  for  the  night,  the  fireguard  replaced, 
and  everyth^pg  in  the  room  in  order  for  the  night,  the  housemaid  taking  care 
to  leave  the  night-candle  and  matches  together  in  a  convenient  place,  should 
they  be  required.  It  is  usual  in  summer  to  remove  all  highly  firagrant  flowers 
from  sleeping-roomsi,  the  impression  being  that  their  scent  is  injurious  in  a 
close  chamber. 

2325.  On  leisure  days,  the  housemaid  should  be  able  to  do  some  needlework 
for  her  mistress, — ^such  as  turning  and  mending  sheets  and  darning  the  house 
linen,  or  assist  her  in  anything  she  may  think  fit  to  give  her  to  do.  For 
this  reason  it  is  almost  essential  that  a  housemaid,  in  a  small  family,  should 
be  an  expert  needlewoman ;  as,  if  she  be  a  good  manager  and  an  active  girl,  she 
will  have  time  on  her  hands  to  get  through  plenty  of  work. 

2326.  Periodical  Cleanings,  — Besides  the  daily  routine  which  we  have 
described,  there  are  portions  of  every  house  which  can  only  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  occasionally ;  at  which  time  the  whole  house  usually  undergoes  a  more 
thorough  cleaning  than  is  permitted  in  the  general  way.  On  these  occasions 
it  is  usual  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  clean  downwards ;  moving 
everything  out  of  the  room  ;  washing  the  wainscoting  or  paint  with  soft  soap 
and  water ;  pulling  down  the  beds  and  thoroughly  cleansing  all  the  joints ; 
"scrubbing"  the  floor ;  beating  feather  beds,  mattress,  and  paillasse,  and 
thoroughly  purifying  every  article  of  fiimiture  before  it  is  put  back  in  its 
place. 


wluntha  mimoartalni  of  winter  an  r^duidLbr  Uia  ligfa»'Uii'«luBAl - 
inailin oorlaina.  OaipBteanattluaaiH:  tin*  tidwiipaDd  t>«tMi,.asaq)t 
wLwM  lliii  iiiyiii  i»r  lliii  liiiiiM  Im  liiiM  worriadlnta  »ii  nuiiiliiniiili  ]ij  Iha 
otUo-TntantadrqiusUoD,  "WUybM^  tdv  aupeU.»"  InthtaiuuihawlH 
probabl;  IuT«  mads  op  her  mind  to  tirtht  tSakaiag  ^nvmiy  end-  mm^ti 
with  (he  oomptuij  (o  Mnd  £ir  them  on  the  morning  when  oleening 
commMioad.  Ifcii  hudlj  Deocaaiy  40  tepealrll^^  oti'tltia  oooadan  tmrj 
utiole  ii  to  be  gooe  over,,  the  Fnnihi{><>Balud  ^— '**"■*  —t't  ralrhTrt  nnd   , 


oleanlng  ibonld  be  done 
thnmghont  the  house ;  the  wftUt  olcBsed  where  painted^  tad  iwapt  down 
with  a  idt  breom  or  bather  bnuh  where'  papoad ;  tM  wGuhiir  and  ~b«d 
onrtaln^  which  h«n  been  replaced  with  mmUn  oBM,  oanfUDf 'bnuihed,  or, 
if  they  regoire  It,  oleaned ;  lamps  not  lilcel?  (o  be  reqnbet^  midied  but  with 
hot  water,  dried,  and  cleaned.  The  several  grates  are  now  to  be  fiimiahed 
with  their  summer  omamentB ;  and  we  know  none  prettier  than  the 
fbllowinfr,  which  Ihe  housemiud  may  provide  at  a  Bmall  eipenas  to  her 
mistress  : — Purchase  two  yards  and  a  half  of  criuoliae  muslin,  and  tear  it  into 
■mall  strips,  tbo  eoWage  way  of  the  material,  about  an  loch  wide';  atrip  tbii 
thread  by  thread  on  each  side,  leaving  the  fom'  oeotre  threads ;  this  giTes  about 
^-and-thirty  pieces,  fringed  on  each  aide,  wMch  are  IJed  together  at  one  end, 
end  fiiateiied  to  the  trap  of  the  re^ster,  while  the  threads,  nnrBvelled,  are 
spread  gmcefiilly  about  the  grate,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  filled  with  paper 
Bhaviogs.  This  makes  a  very  elegant  and  very  ohe^  oniainent>  which  is 
much  stronger,  besides,  than  those  usually  purchased. 

3318.  Aswintar  approaches,  this  house-cleacing  will  bat«  tobe  repeated, 
and  the  warm  bed  and  window  curtains  replRced.  The  prrKiess  of  Hcooring 
and  cleaning  is  again  oecessHy,  and  must  bo  gone  through,  beginning  at  the 
top,  and  going  through  tho  house,  down  to  the  Icitohena. 


3349.  Independently  of  ths 
will  present  themseltes  finni 
perfbnn.  When  spots  fibc 
restored  by 


B  daily  and  penodicalcli 


id  win  hare  to 

poUebcd  furniture,    they  can  generally  be 

id-water  and  a  sponge,  the  polish  being  brought  out  by ' 
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using  a  little  polish,  and  then  well  rubbing  it.  Again,  drawers  which  draw  out 
sti£9y  may  bo  made  to  movftmoro'eaiftily  if  the  spot  where  they  press  is  rubbed 
over  with  a  liitlo  soap. 

2330.  Chips  broken  off  any  of  the  fiimiture  oakould  be  collected  and  re- 
placed,  byjneans  of  a  little  glvLQ  ^plied  toit.  .  Liquid  glue,  which  is  sold 
prepared  in  bottles,  is  very  useful  to  have  in  the  house,,  aa  it  reguires  no 
melting ;  and  anything  broken  can  be  so  quickly  repaired. 

2331.  Breaking  glass  and  china  is  about  the  most  disagreeable  thing  that  can 
happen  in. a  family,  and  it  is,  probably,  a  greater  annoyance  to  a  right- 
minded  servant  than  to  tiie  mistress.  A  neat-iianded  housemaid  may  some- 
times  repair  these  breakages,  where  they  are  not  broken  in  very  conspicuous 
places,  by  joining  the  pieces  very  neatly  togetiier  with  a  commit  made  as 
follows  : — Dissolve  an  ounce  of  gum  mastic  in  a  quantity^  of  highly-rectified 
spirits  of  wine  ;  then  soflen  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  warm  water,  and,  finally, 
dissolve  it  in  rum  gr  brandy,  till  it  forms  a  thick  jelly.  Mix  the  isinglass  and 
gum  mastio  together,  adding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely-powdered  gum 
ammoniac  ;  put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  pipkin>.  and  in  a  warm  place,  till 
they  are  thoroughly,  incorporated  togi^her;  pour  it  .into  a  small  phial,  and 
cork  it  down,  for  use. 

2332.  In  using  it,  dissolve  a  small  piece  of  the  cement  in  a  silver  teaspoon 
over  a  lighted  candle.  The  broken  pieces  of  glass  or  china  being  warmed, 
and  touched  with  the  now  liquid  cement,  join  the  parts  neatly  together, 
and  hold  in  their  places  till  the  cement  has  set ;  then  wipe  away  the  eement 
adheiing  to  the  edge  of  the  joint,  and  leave  it  for  twelve  hours  without 
touching  it :  the  joint  will  be  as  strong  as  the  china  itself,  and  if  neatly  done, 
it  will  show  no  joining.  It  is  essential  that  neither  of  the  pieces  be  wetted 
either  with  hot  or  cold  water, 

USEFUL  RECIPES  FOR  HOUSEMAIDS. 

To  clean  'Marble. 

2333.  ^^^  ^^^h  k  pint  x>f  soap  lees,  4  gill  .of  imrpentine)  sufficient  pipe-day 
and  bullock's  gall  to  make  the  whole  into  ratdier .  a  thick  paste.  Apply  it  to 
the  marble  with  a  soft  brush,  and  after,  a  ds^4or  two>  when  quite  dry,  rub  it 
off  with  a  soft  rag. .  Apply  :tliis  a  seoondor  third  .iime  till  thejuarble  is  quite 

clean. 

Another  method. 

2334.  Take  two  parts  of  soda,  one  of  pumice-stone,  and  one  of  finely- 
powdered  chalk.  Sift  these  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mix  them  into  a  paste 
with  water.  Rub  this  well  all  over  the  marble,  and  the  stains  will  be  removed ; 
then  wash  it  with  soap-and-water,  and  a  beautiful  bright  polish  will  be 
produced. 
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To  oiaan  Plooroloth, 


1335.  Aflct  liaving  woBtod  Iho  floorcloth  in  tho  usiiiJ  mnnnor  with  a  damp 
Sanncl,  «ol  it  all  over  with  millc  and  rub  it  wall  with  n  dry  olotb,  when  a 
moat  beaudful  polish  will  ba  brought  out.  Some  poraona  uaa  for  rubbing  a 
well-waiDd  flaonet ;  but  this  in  gcDond  producoa  an  unploasaDt  slipporiocss, 
irhioii  la  not  the  case  with  the  ujilti. 

To  olCAn  Decanten. 

1336.  Eoll  up  in  amnll  piooes  aomo  soft  brown  or  blotang  pnper  ;  wot  thom, 
and  wiaii  tbom  well  Put  tbetU  iuUi  tUa  decanters  about  one  quarter  full  of 
warm  water  ;  shako  tbom  well  for  a  few  minutes,  Uieu  rit^se  with  clonr  cold 
n-ater ;  wip«  tho  outeidoB  with  a.  nice  iliV  ototh,  put  tho  deouitcra  to  draia, 
and  when  dry  Ihoj  will  bo  alniost  as  biiglit  aa  new  ones. 

To  bpiehten  Gilt  TT&men. 

1337.  Take  sufficient  flour  of  sulphur  to  gice  a  gvlden  tjngoto  about  Ij  pint 
of  water,  and  in  thia  boil  i  or  6  bmiBed  onions,  or  e-irl'o,  wbloh  will  answer 
tbs  tame  purposa.  Strain  off  the  liquid,  and  with  it,  irhen  oold,  wash,  with  a 
soit  brush,  any  gilding  which  requiroa  raatoring,  and  when  dry  it  will  come 
out  as  bright  as  now  work. 

To  pFcaerre  brigbt  Qt&tea  at  Piie-iroDs  ttota  Boat. 

J33S.  lilako  a  strong-  pnsto  of  fresh  lime  and  water,  and  with  n  fine  brusli 

smear  it  iv?  thickly  as  pus.-ibli?  over  all  the  polished  £ui-facc  requiting  proscrva- 

Uon.     By  this  aimple  means,  all  the  grates  and  Gre-irons  in  an  empty  bouse 

may  be  kept  Ibr  months  free  from  harm,  without  fiirther  core  or  att«Dtion. 

Qennan  Fumitnie-Gloas. 
4339.  iKOBECIEKTa.— )  lb.  jeOow  vaa,  1  oi.  black  roain,  2  ok.  of  oil  of 

torpendne. 

Hode. — Cut  tlie  wax  into  small  pieces,  and  melt  It  in  ainpkin,  witlithe 
roun  poimded  very  fine.  Stir  in  gradually,  while  these  two  IngredimtB  are 
quite  warm,  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Keep  this  compoaitjan  well  oorwed  for 
use  in  a  tin  or  earthen  pot.  A  little  of  this  glosa  should  be  spread  on  a  piece 
of  coarse  woollen  clotb,  and  the  furniture  well  rubbed  wlUi  it;  afterwards  it 
should  be  polished  with  a  fine  clotb. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  MAID-OF-ALIi-WOBK. 

2340.  The  general  servant,  or  maid-of-all-work,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  her 
class  deserving  of  commiseration :  her  life  is  a  solitary  one,  and  in,  some  places, 
her  work  is  never  done.  She  is  also  subj  ect  to  rougher  treatment  than  either  the 
house  or  kitchen-maid,  especially  in  her  earlier  career :  she  starts  in  life,  probably 
a  girl  of  thirteen,  with  some  small  tradesman's  wife  as  her  mistress,  just  a  step 
above  her  in  the  social  scale ;  and  although  the  class  contains  among  them 
many  ekcellent,  kind-hearted  women,  it  also  contains  some  very  rough  speci- 
mens of  the  feminine  gender,  and  to  some  of  these  it  occasionally  falls  to  ^ve 
our  maid-of-all-work  her  first  lessons  in  her  multifarious  occupations :  the 
mistress's  commands  are  the  measure  of  the  maid-of-all-work's  duties.  By  the 
time  she  has  become  a  tolerable  servant,  she  is  probably  engaged  in  some 
respectable  tradesman's  house,  where  she  has  to  rise  with  the  lark,  for  she  has 
to  do  in  her  own  person  aU  tl)e  work  which  in  larger  establishments  is 
performed  by  cook,  kitchen-maid,  and  housemaid,  and  occasionally  the  part 
of  a  footman's  duty,  which  consists  in  carrying  messages. 

234T.  The  general  servant's  duties  commence  by  opening  the  shutters  (and 
windows,  if  the  weather  permits)  of  all  the  lower  apartments  in  the  house; 
she  should  then  brush  up  her  kitchen-range,  light  the  fire,  clear  away  the 
ashes,  clean  the  hearth,  and  polish  with  a  leather  the  bright  parts  of  the 
range,  doing  all  as  rapidly  and  as  vigorously  as  possible,  that  no  more  time 
be  wasted  than  is  necessary.  After  putting  on  the  kettle,  she  should  then 
proceed  to  the  dining-room  or  parlour  to  get  it  in  order  for  break£Eist.  She 
should  first  roll  up  the  rug,  take  up  the  fender,  shake  and  fold  up  the  table- 
cloth, then  sweep  the  room,  carrying  the  dirt  towards  the  fireplace ;  a  coarse 
cloth  should  then  be  laid  down  over  the  carpet,  and  she  should  proceed  to 
clean  the  grate,  having  all  her  utensils  dose  to  her.  When  the  grate  is 
finished,  the  ashes  cleared  away,  the  hearth  cleaned,  and  the  fender  put  back 
in  its  place,  she  must  dust  the  furniture,  not  omitting  the  legs  of  the  tables 
and  chairs ;  and  if  there  are  any  ornaments  or  things  on  the  sideboard,  she 
must  not  dust  round  them,  but  lift  thom  up  on  to  another  place,  dust  well 
where  they  have  been  standing,  and  then  replace  the  things.  Nothing  annoys 
a  particular  mistress  so  much  as  to  find,  when  she  comes  down  stairs,  different 
articles  of  furniture  looking  as  if  they  had  never  been  dusted.  If  the 
servant  is  at  all  methodical,  and  gets  into  a  habit  of  doing  a  room  in  a  certain 
way,  she  will  scarcely  ever  leave  her  duties  neglected.  After  the  rug  is  put 
down,  the  table-cloth  an*anged,  and  everything  in  order,  she  should  lay  the 
cloth  for  breakfast,  and  then  shut  the  dining-room  door.  . 

2342.  The  hall  must  now  be  swept,  the  mats  shaken,  the  door-step  cleaned, 
and  any  brass  knockers  or  handles  polished  up  with  the  leather.  If  the 
fiimily  break&st  very  early,  the  tidying^  of  the  hall  must  then  be  deferred  till 
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afier  that  meal.    After  cleaning  the  boots  that  are  absolutely  required,  the 
servant  should  now  wash  her  hands  and  iaoe,  put  on  a  dean  white  apron,  and 

be  ready  for  her  mistress  when  die  .oomes 

-duwu  stairs, '  la  fimiilies  where  there  is  much 

•vofk  to  d»  Iwfage  hisiii  fsil^  ..tiw>inarter  of 

fthehoawrfrsqasotiykas  two  pain  ofiMotein 

-WMur,  sa^that  iiMj  majhe  pwpsrly  ^jwasd 

' wksnrtm'ssi wmxtAum*iaar9iimatJta ilri  Bisiii^ 

in.  the  daylime.     nis  «n«ng«iB«it  is/'per- 

.haps,  soazoely  naoeasary  in  ihe -nrnmsr-idney  Mriian  .tfaeare'  azv.jia  graiaa  to 

oiaan  erery  maniogi  faot  dn  iha  dark'daiys''of  winfeflv^ifc  is  only  find'- and 

thonghfcfiil  teJifl^ubfltt  afervaiifro5«li-w«k'li  dbBitlai«ijn«objupo«IUa 

904$.  Sho  iKHflOwiMffry  the  wm  iuto'^tiur  diniqg-TOom/'iilMr6  ilerinistress 
will  make  the  tea  or  odflbe,  and  sometimes  Will  boil  the  eggs,  to'insiire  them 
being  done  to  her  liking.  In  the  menn  time  the  servant  oo^s,  ifTequired,  the 
baeon,  ksdneys,  fish,.fta  ;— if  oold  meat  is  to  be  senhed,  she-musttdwrnys  send 
it  to  table  on  a  eteaa  dish,  and  nioely  gamisfaediMth  tufts  of  pairicgp;  if  this  is 
obtainable. 

-^344.  After  siiehas  had  her  own  break&si^  and  whilst  the  ftmi^aio  finish- 
ing  theirs,  she  should  go  upstairs  into  the  bedrooms, .open  all.  the  windows^ 
strip  the  clothes  off  the  beds,  and  leave  them  to  alrwhibishe  is  deanng 
tnray  the  break&st  thhigs.  She  should  then  take  xxp  the  ommbs  in  a  dustpan 
from  unJer  the  table,  put  the  chairs  in  their  places,  and  sweep  up  the  hearth. 

2345.  The  breakf^t  things  washed  up,  the  kitchen  should  be  tidied,  so  tbat 
it  may  be  neat  when  her  mistress  comes  in  to  give  the  orders  for  the  day :  after 
receiving  these  orders,  the  servant  should  go  upstairs  again,  with  a  jug  of  boiling 
water,  the  slop-pail,  and  two  cloths.  After  emptying  the  slops,  and  scalding 
the  vessels  with  the  boiling  water,  and  wiping  them  thoroughly  dry,  she  should 
wipe  the  top  of  the  wash-table  and  arrange  it  all  in  osder.  She  then  proceeds 
to  make  the  beds,  in  which  occupation  she  is  generally  assisted  by  the 
mistress,  or,  if  she  have  any  daughters,  l^  one  of  them.  .  Before  oommeociog 
to  make  the  bed,  the  servant  should  put  on  a  lai^e  bed-apron,  kept  for  this 
purpose  only,  which  should  be  made  very  wide,  to  button  round.tl^o  waist  and 
meet  behind,  while  it  should  be  made  as  long  as  the  dress.  By  adopting  this 
plan,  the  blacks  and  dirt  on  servants*  dresses  (which  at  allthnes  it  is  impossible 
to  help)  will  not  rub  off  on  to  the  bed-clothes,  mattresses,  and  bed  furniture. 
When  the  beds  are  made,  the  rooms  should  be  dusted,  the  stairs  lightly  swept 
down,  ball  furniture,  closets,  &c.,  dusted.  The  lady  of  the  house,  where  theve 
is  but  one  servant  kept,  frequently  takes  charge  of  the  drawing-room  herself, 
that  is  to  say,  dusting  it ;.  the  servant  sweeping,  cleaning  windows,  looking- 
glasses,  grates,  and  rough  work  of  that  sort.  If  there  are  many  oman^nts 
and  knick-knacks  about  the  room,  it  ia  certainly  better  forthemistcassto 
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di»trtlKM'hen«l^  aa  a  mtid-tt-ehmitVa  hauda  ■n^nolulw^s'lbK  sondition 


1346.  Sow  she  tiBS  gone  the  roimdB  of  the  house  and  eoeu  that  all  ig  in 
order,  the  seTrnnt' goes  tc*  her  kitchen  tcraee  about -ths  eoakii^  of  the  dinanr, 
in  which  vory  often  faar  mistreRi  will  asiiiBt  hat  Sbmhootd  pnt  on  a  eonne 
apron  with  a.  bib  to  da  hBrilirtj-iTort-in,  vhich  may  bar  eaail;  repku-oil  by  n  ■ 
wliite  one  if  required. 

^34^  Half  an  hour  babre  dicnar  iaready,  ■)»  ahonld  lajr  tha  cloth,  Uiat 
evetythlDir  I'"?  beia  readinen  vbeaahe  ia^jdiahing  up  ths'diBscF,  and  tAka  . 
ail  into  the  dimng*rcKHn  that  ia^likaly  to ^<bd' required,  in.Uw  nay  of  kruirea,' 
forka,  apoona,  'bread,  aBlt,-vataB,  ba-ika.  B^ axaniimg  a  little  forAlioiigbt, 
mneh  coaflnkm  and  tmidd*  m^  ba  anved  both  to  mtBtfaaa  and  SBrrant,  by 
getting  erorjUiiiig  ready  &r  thndium  in.good  Umair.. 

4348. -AlWtehiiig-in  the diiinet,>wbevaieF^i>na  igmatedt  abe.tenorea^tb* 
corera,  hands  Uia  platos  i<onnd,-and  poaia  ont^ha  beer  ;  &nd.ahaiU  be  ear^nli 
to  hand  aveiTthing  oa  tlM'ldt  iidaaC  tliB^i^raoB  aheii  waiting  om... 

a^ft)!' ' W*  Deed  Ksmely  Bayi'that!B  :niaid-of->lI>inirii-.caDiiot  ata^  in  the- 
dining>TO<na'  during  tha  irholaof  duura^ticq^  b>  ahemvt  diah  up  bee  pudding,: 
orwhoMvapia  BOTod  aftar -tho.-firat  mana.  WIhd  ahBaeeaflmr  oua  helped, . 
she  abould  leave  the  room  to  mnke  her  prepustiaas  foirtiia.^ssbiwuiaB;  and 
anything  UuLt  ia  required,  Hneh  aa  bread,  &c,,  people  coay  asafst  themaelvea  to 
in  ths  alwauw  of  tiia  aemmt.  . 

935a  'When  the  d^nar  tbJBgaara  olenredKiWay,  tfasaemiit abtudd aweep- 
up  thB  cnunba  in  tfaa  diidBg-reom-,  aweep  the  faautii,  and  li^tlydnat  ttha. 
funiituw,  then' ait  dawn  to  hevTnni  dinner.- 

3351.  After  this,  she  wosbeaup  and  pute  away  the  dinner  thing!!,  sweeps  tlie 
lutchen,  dusts  and  tidiea  it,  and  pota  on  the  kettle  fop  tea.  Ettre-ahmild  now, 
before  drea^g  herself  Ibr  the  afternoon,  clean 
her  knireg,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  do  (myothBr  - 
dirty  work  in  the  sooUery  that  may  be  iicros-< 
Bsry.  Knife^deaning  nmohines  ats  rapidly 
taking  tha  place,  in  most  hons^olda,  of  the 
old  kniTo-boord.  Tho  saving  of  f aboar  by  tbo 
knile-deaner  is  very  great,  and  its  perfennanctr 
of  tho  work  is  very  Batisfectory.  Small  and ' 
large  maohinea  are  manufactured,  some  cleaning 
only  four  knives,  whilst  othot»  clean  as  manyas. 
twelve  at  once.  Nothli^  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  process  of  machine  kolfe-cleaniiig  ;  and  altlMu;^,'  in  a  very  limited 
bonsehold,  tiie  substitution  of  the  machine  for  the  bonrd'mny  not  beneeeaaary. 
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jot  we  abould  ndnie  all  housekeepara,  to  vhom  tha  outlny  is  not  a  difficulty, 
.to  avail  themgoIvCB  of  Che  senicos  alu  miohino.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
ita  managomont  in  the  "  Duties  of  the  FootmaOj"  No.  2177- 

37J],  WUes  the  seirant  is  dre»ied,  she  tuhce  ia  the  leu,  and  aft^  tok-tanu 
dawn  tbs  bed*,  sees  that  the  water-jugs  and  bottles  aierull,  closes  the  windowi, 
and  draws  down  (he  bUnds,  If  the  wenthor  Is  tery  warm,  these  are  lunally 
left  opoD  until  the  last  thing  at  night,  to  oool  tha  rooms, 

1353,  The  routine  of  a  general  aorront'a  duties  depeuda  upon  the  kind  of 
situation  she  ocenpias  ;but  a  systematic  maid-of'Bll-work  should  ao  conUivetO 
divide  her  work,  that  every  day  in  the  weak  may  hnvo  its  proper  share.  By 
tbis  means  she  is  able  to  keep  the  house  clooa  with  less  &tiguo  to  homslf  than 
if  she  !oa  all  the  cleaning  to  lio  at  the  and  of  the  week.  Buppoaing  there  are 
five  bedrooms  in  the  housa,  two  sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  souUory,  and  the 
usurI  ilomesLic  offices  : — on  AlonLlay  she  should  thoroughly  oloon  tlie  draning- 
room ;  on  Tuesday,  two  of  tho  bodrooma ;  on  Wednesday,  two  mora ;  on 
Thursday,  the  ether  bodroom  and  stJilni ;  on  Friday  morning  ahe  should 
BWi?op  the  lUning-room  very  thoroughlyi  clean  the  hall,  and  in  the  alWnoon 
her  liitohon  tins  and  briglit  utoufliia.  By  arranging  her  work  ia  this  manner, 
no  undue  proportion  will  ftU  to  Saturday's  share,  and  she  will  then  have  this 
day  for  eloaning  plato,  cleaning  her  kitchen,  and  ammging  eveiything  in  nice 
order.  Tho  regular  work  must,  of  courae,  be  performed  in  the  usual  maimer, 
U  we  have  endeavoured  to  desoribe. 

9354.  Before  retiring  to  bed,  she  will  do  woU  to  clean  up  gjosaaa,  plates,  &0. 
which  have  been  nsad  for  the  evening  meal,  and  prepare  for  her  moming'B 
work  by  placing  her  wood  near  tha  fire,  on  the  hob,  to  dry,  taking  care  tber« 
is  no  danger  of  it  ignJUng,  before  she  learaa  the  kitchen  lor  the  night.  Befbra 
retiring,  aha  will  have  to  lock  and  bolt  the  doom.  Unless  the  Blaater  undertakes 
this  office  bunsalf. 

9355.  If  the  washing,  or  eran  a  portion  of  it,  is  dode  at  home,  tt  will  be  im- 
poeuble  for  the  maid-of-alt-work  to  do  her  household  duUee  thortnigbly, 
dming  the  time  it  is  about,  unless  she  have  some  assistance.  Usually,  if  all 
tha  washing  is  done  at  home,  the  mistress  hires  Home  one  to  assist  at  Uie 
wash-tub,  and  sees  to  little  matters  herself,  in  the  way  of  dusting,  clearing 
away  breakfast  things,  folding,  starching,  and  irouiag  Uie  fine  tjungs.  Willi 
a  little  management  much  can  be  accomplished,  provided  the  mistras  be  in- 
dustrious, eoergeUc,  and  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Let  waslmig-wedc 
be  not  the  eicusefor  having  everything  in  a  muddle;  and  although  "tMnga** 
cannot  be  cleaned  EO  thoroughly,  and  so  much  time  spont  upon  them,  aa 
ordinarily,  yet  tho  house  may  be  kept  tidy  and  clear  lh>m  litter  without  a 
great  deal  of  exertion  aithar  on  the  part  ot  the  miatrass  or  servant.  We  wiU 
conclude  our  remarks  with  an  oitraet  from  an  admirably-writtcli  book,  called 
"Home  Truths  for  Home  Peace."    The  auUioreaa  aays,  with raqieot  to  tiM 
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great  wash — "Amongst  all  the  occasions  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  and 
glorious  to  keep  muddle  out  of  a  £a,mily, '  the  great  wash*  stands  pre-eminent ; 
and  as  very  little  money  is  now  saved  by  having  everything  done  at  homo, 
many  ladies,  with  the  option  of  taking  another  servant  or  putting  out  the 
chief  part  of  the  washing,  have  thankfully  adopted  the  latter  course."  She 
goes  on  to  say — "  When  a  gentleman  who  dines  at  home  can't  bear  washing 
in  the  house,  but  gladly  pays  for  its  being  done  elsewhere,  the  lady  should 
gratefully  submit  to  his  wishes,  and  put  out  anything  in  her  whole  estab- 
lishment rather  than  put  out  a  good  and  generous  husband." 

2356.  A  bustling  and  active  girl  will  always  find  time  to  do  a  little  needle- 
work for  herself,  if  she  lives  with  consistent  and  reasonable  people.  In  the 
summer  evenings  she  should  manage  to  sit  down  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  for  a  short  time  in  the  afternoon  in  leisure  days.  A  general  servant's 
duties  are  so  multifarious,  that  unless  she  be  quick  and  active,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  this.  To  discharge  these  various  duties  properly  is 
a  difficult  task,  and  sometimes  a  thankless  office  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  good  maid*of-all-work  will  make  a  good  servant  in  any  capacity,  and 
maybe  safely  taken  not  only  without  fear  of  failure^  but  with  every  probability 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  her  employer. 
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2357.  The  duties  of  the  dairy-maid  diflfer  considerably  in  different  districts. 
In  Scotland,  Wales,  and  some  of  the  northern  counties,  women  milk  the  cows. 
On  some  of  the  large  dairy  &rms  in  other  parts  of  England,  she  takes  hor 
share  in  the  milking,'but  in  private  families  the  milking  is  generally  performed 
by  the  cowkeeper,  and  the  dairy-maid  only  receives  the  milkpails  from  him 
morning  and  night,  and  empties  and  cleans  them  preparatory  to  the  next 
milking ;  her  duty  being  to  supply  the  family  with  milk,  cream,  and  butter^ 
and  other  luxuries  depending  on  the  "milky  mothers"  of  the  herd. 

2358.  The  Dairy.— Th^  object  with  which  g^Uemen  keep  cows  is  to  procure  milk  un- 
adulterated, and  sweet  butter,  for  themselves  and  famihes :  in  order  to  obtain  this, 
liowever,  great  cleanliness  is  required,  and  as  visitors,  as  well  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house^  sometimes  visit  the  dair^,  some  efforts  are  usually  made  to  render  it  ornamental 
and  picturesque.  The  locality  is  usually  fixed  near  to  the  house ;  it  should  neither  be 
exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer's  sun  nor  to  the  e<;[nally  unfavourable  frosts  of 
winter — it  must  be  both  sheltered  and  shaded.  If  it  is  a  builcUne  apart  from  the  house 
and  other  offices,  the  walls  should  be  tolerably  thick,  and  if  hollow,  the  temperature 
will  be  more  equable.  The  walls  inside  are  usually  covered  with  Dutch  glazed  tues ;  the 
flooring  also  of  glazed  tiles  set  in  asphalte,  to  resist  water ;  and  the  ceiling,  lath  and 
plaster,  or  closelv-jointed  woodwork,  painted.  Its  architecture  will  be  a  matter  of 
fancy  :  it  should  have  a  northern  aspect,  and  a  thatched  roof  is  considered  most  suitable, 
from  the  shade  and  shelter  it  affords ;  and  it  should  contain  at  least  two  apartments, 
besides  a  cool  place  for  storing  away  butter.  One  of  the  apartments,  in  whicn  the  milk 
is  placed  to  deposit  cream,  or  to  ripen  for  churning,  is  usuallv  surrounded  by  shelves  of 
marble  or  slate,  on  which  the  milk-dishes  rest ;  but  it  will  be  found  a  better  plan  to  have 
a  large  s(}uare  or  round  table  of  stone  in  the  centre,  with  a  water-tight  ledge  all  round 
it,  in  which  water  may  remain  in  hot  we&ther,  or,  if  some  attempt  at  the  pictoresque 
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is  dMind,  t^tmaSkiaaakdn.  v£Ai  otemUk^.malktek y^ett woniiL httj^MmMfutment 
ood  ud  fresh.  Bound  this  table  the  nmB-dislies  should  bo  ranged ;  one  shel^or  dresser. 
■  ^  slat»  or  MMirMet' being  Icspt  for  ths  Tsriew  eeeopatfgns  of  fee  dsfar^nAid :  -  Ifr-irili 
bsfonndfchsttffl  An  .thsn  pitting  tiismoashshss^sndiesnsrsjydnstthswsl^ 
4botild  be  sl  funnel  or  Tentalator  in  the  oeiUngi  eomnmniosting  with  the  open  db^  made 
to  open  and  sknt  as-xeqoired.    XkMlbleripiii3iiw»«are  reeommeuded,  -bw  of  thiastttee 

land,- so  that  thej saay •]  ...  .    - 

eslioo  bHndSijvuidbi  nu 

■,npartment  w3L  be  nied ;  _  ^.  ^  , 

:  daily,  srith  a  boiler  Joehot  w»t«s»  end  naiiSc  with  sold  waiar  hid  on^irhieh.dhoaUUbe 

SlentiAil  and  good.  In  someJairies  a  third  apartment,  or,  at  least,  a  oodi  eby  ptuttrr, 
I  leqeired  for  storing  -away  bntter,  witb-'sSdves:^  mmble  or  <alate,  toftMatte 
eream<jars  while  it ia ripening »<nid.whsire  chesses  axe  mad%ft  frnifthbeowss  ineiisswij 
The  dsir^  ntensils  are  not  numerous,— ekwiM,  sttUr^Mt^  for  eadi  oow,  Aowr-sieeet,  aUet§ 
of  Hhj  milk-pans,  marble  dishes  for  oream  for  famify  use,  soales  and  wei^ts,  a  portable 
nok  for  di3Diig  tJbe  nteasQsk  wootUmiamltt.  hnftsniennMs  and  bnttsf  patf  sn,  ■iHlMneiriis 
M§  tot  wasmng  the  ntensus,  comprising  pretty  neirfy  ereijthing. 

2360.  PoUf  arejBade.of  mapk-woodjor.ibvjaDd  hoapfd»i»ofJkii^«MSQr]sM.«r> 
namented.    One  is  required  for  each  cow, 

2300.  2%«JZMivfii«flsirinadeofeloee|f4wistedhoNe-h8ii9:WiAM^ 
tiie  mUk  is  strained  to  remore  any  hain  wlUch  may.  hare  jdrqsped  inm,.the  oow  in 
t>irtifting. 

2361;  'Mitt^DiAe$  mtfi  shallow  basfais'of  i^ls8s,'bf  dsisd  eAihenware,  or  .tin,  sibont  J6 
liiiBhsnin  disinetarat:t(m(<ttdl2  atilietaottam^'aiiadQte-'inoheft^eep^'hdUinf  aboot  8 
.  .to.  10  fflnartft  iisiTh  ^t><w>  '^^^i 

2Se2.  Ckurtu  are  of  an  sorts  and  siies,  foon^tlMiiitlidi  shnBfeTVlBtjr  flObgidhnilij 
means  of  a  strap  from  the  engine,  to  the  square  box  in  which  a  pound  <tf  butter  is  made. 
The  chum  used  for  funilies  is  a  square  box,  18  inches  by  12  or  18,  and  17  deep,  bellied 
below  to  the  plane  of  the  daAen,  wiUi  aleese  lid  or  coTer.    The  dsdber  eoosats  of  an 
axis  of  wood,  to  which  the  four  beaters  or  fanners  are  attachedi  these  fons  are.      ■ 
simply  four  pieces  of  elm  strong^  dovetsiled  together,  fonsting  an  oblong      JL 
square,  with  a  spaoeilaft  nfsa,  two  wf  rthd:joyepinasl>eiiyJeft  hwlMsr  than  the  "y 
others ;  attached  to  an  axle,  they  form  an  axis  with  four  projecting  blades ;  the       ' 
axle  fits  into  supports  at  ^e  oentre  of  the  box|i  a  chsnola  is  fitted  to  it,  and  thoACt  of 
churning  is  done  by  turning  the  handle. 

2363:  Such  is  the  temple  in  which  the  dairy-maid  presides :  it  should  be  removed  both 
from  stable  and  cowhouse,  and  larder;  no  animal  smells  should  come  near  it^andthe 
drainage  shoold  be  perfect. 

2364.  The  dairy-maid  receives  the  milk  from  ther  cowkeeper,  each  pail 
being  strained  through  the  hair  sieve  into  one  of  the  milk-basins.  This  is  left 
in  the  basins  firom  twenty-fom*  to  thirty-six  hoars  in  the  summer,  according  to 
the  weather ;  after  which  it  is  skimmed  off  by  means  of  the  sllcer,  and  poured 
into  glazed  earthenware  .jars  to  ''turn"  lor  oboming.  Some  persons  prefer 
making  up  a  separate  jchuming  for  the  toilk  pf  .each  oow ;  in  which.there  is 
some  advantage.  In  this-  case  the  basins  of  each  cow,  for  two  daya»  would 
either  be  kept  together  or  labelled. .  As  soon  as  emptied,  the  paik  should  be 
soalded  and  every  particle  x>f  milk  washed  out,  and  placed  away  in  a  dry  place 
till  next. required ;  and  ^11  milk  spilt  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  table  or  dresser, 
cleaned  up  with  a  cloth  and  hot  water.  Where  very  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  dairy,  the  milk-coolers  are  used  larger  in  winter,  when.it  is  desirable  to 
retard  the  cooling  down  and  increase  the  creamy  deposit,  and  smaller  in 
summer,  to  hasten  it.;  the  temperature  required., being  from  55°  to  50'.  .  In 
summer  it  is  sometimes  eaqaedient,  in  very  sultry  weather,  to  keep  the  dairy 
fireshaiid  cool  by  suspending  cloths  dipped  in  cldoride  of  lime  across  tlu».rdom. 
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7365.' In 'somff  dairies  it  is  usual  t(r  ohtun  twice;'' and  in  H>tber8  three 
times  a  week :  the  former  produces  the  best  butter,  the  other  the  greatest  % 
qaontity.  With  three  cowb>  the  produce-  sheuid  be '27  to  "SO  quarts  a  day. ' 
The  dairy-maid  should  chum  every  day  when  very  hot,  if  they  are  in  full 
milk,-  and  every  second  day  in  more  temperate  weather ;  besides  supj^ying  the 
milk  and  cream  required  for  a  lai^e  establishment.  The  churning  should 
always  be  done  in  the  morning:  the  dairy-maid  will  find  it  advantageous  in 
being  at  work  on  churning  mornings  by  five  o'clock*  The  operation  occupies 
from  20  minutes  to'  half  an  hour  in  summer,  and  considerably  longer  in 
winter..  A  steady  unifi>rm  motion  is  necessary  to  produce  sweet  butter.;  neither 
too  quick  nor  too  slow.  Bapid  motion  causes  the  cream  to  heave  and  swell, 
from  too  much  air  being  forced  into  it :  the  result  is  a  tedious  churning,  and 
sofb^  bad-coloiu'ed  butter. .  ■ 

2366.  In  spring  and  summer,,  when  the  cow  has  her  natural  food,  no. 
artificial  colour  is  required ;  but  in  winter,  under  stall-feeding,  the  colour  is 
white  and  tallowy,  and  some  persons  prefer  a  higher  colour.  This  is  communi- 
cated by  mixing  a  little  finely-powdered  amotto  with  the  cream  before  putting 
it  into  the  chum ;  a  still  more  natural  and  delicate  colour  is  communicated  by 
scraping  a  red  carrot  into  a  eleaxk.pi^e  of  linen.  oloth,.^d^iphiff.  it  into  water, 
and  squeezing  it  into  the  cream. 

2367;  As  soon  as  the  butter  conies;  ther  milk  is  poured  off,  and  the  butter  put 
into  a  shallow  wooden  tub  or  bowl,  full  of  pure  spring  water,  in  which  it  is 
washed  and  kneaded,  pouring- off  the  water,  and  renewing  it  until  it  comes 
away  perfectly  free  from  milk.  Imperfect  washing  is  the  fi'cquent  caxise  of 
bad  butter,  and  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  the  dairy-maid  tested  more  than  in 
this  process.;  moreover,  it  is  one  in  which  cleanliness  of  habits  and  person  are 
most  necessaiy.  In  this  operation  we  want  the  aid  of  Fhyllis's  neat,  soft,  and 
perfectly  clean  hand ;  for  no  mechanical  operation  can  so  well  squeeze  out  the 
sour  particles  of  milk  or  curd. 

2368fI'TEe  operations  of  chumhig  and  biitter-making  oveiythiB  butter-milk 
is  disposed  of:  usually,  in  England,  it  goes  to  the  pigs^;  but  it  is  a  very 
wholesome  beverage  when  firesfa,  and  some  persons  like  it ;  the  disposal, 
therefore;  wiH  rest  with  the  mistress:  the  dairy-maid's  duty  is  to  get  rid  of 
it.  She  must  then  scald  with  boiling  water  and  scrub  out  every- utensil  she 
has  usecb;  brush  out  the  chum,  dean  out  the  eream-jars,  which  wilf  probably 
require theuse  of  a  littie  common  isoda^to  purify;  wipe  all  dry;  and  place 
themin  a  'position  wiiere  tiie  son  can  readi  thempfi>r  a  e^orttime,  to  sweeten' 
them; 

2389L  -In  Sevonskire^^^selebsated  for  its  daury  mteoH  thMniUrii  alwaferseslded.    The^ 
mflk-paas,  which  are  of  tin,  and  contain  firom  lO"  to  12  quarts,  after  standing.  10  or  12 
houin);  az»' plaeed-'on  a  hot  plater  ef  Iron,  *ovev  a  etove^  until  the  tRmn  bi»  formed 
on^.tbiB«Qrfiu)«r^^liioh  is.  inoioated'Jby  the  aig*buM»toirfwiiny-JJi»engti  the,  milk,  aiicW 
prododng  blisters  on  the  sorfaoe-coftting  of  oream.    This  indicates  its  approoohto  the 
Dolling  pohit  t  and  the  vessel  is  now  removed  to  cooL   When  soffldentlff,  tiwtisj'quitr 
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off  wtthtt*  riiMt  II  kn^ft*  anted 
It  h  ttov  fllM*A  Ib  th»  dhnnii  Mid  oiMnn 
te  ft iMHiiriMrtMr  iima  Om bj th» 


3370.  Ifc  If  ft  ^pmtioa  fintqmiitiljr  dUwoiioa,  lioir  ftr  It  Is  eeonmniflil 
iiuniUM  to  ktip  001m  and  malm  flMlr  own  botter.    It  Is  oalonlated  tSwt  a  1 
oow  ooata  flwB  Mi^  1  to  Ootober  1,  wImii  well  but  eooaomioally 
£ff.  lib.  Odl;  and  IhMiOotdbarl  to  April  8(^£iaS«.  M.    During  that 
dia  ihooM  piodnoa  JB7  Ibi.  of  bottWy  baridiB  tha  ddimned  ^ 

If  aair  milk  and  onam  art  ra<|Diiady  that  wHI  dhnlntah  the  qoantity  of  batter. 

« 

4371.  Btridaa  ehandng  and  ktapliig  bar  dalrj  In  order,  the  dairy-maid  baaj 
ehaige  of  the  whok  iwodnee,  haiMlfag  it  orer  to  the  oook,  butler,  or  homaa-j 
maid  as  required ;  and  she  viU  do  well  to  keep  aaesuiraooount  both  of  wl 
dia  reodfea  and  how  and  whan  idia  dkpoaea  of  It. 


4379.  THlkmidry-maidisohaigedwiththeda^ofwariiingaiidi 
the  £uiU]7lfaMi^--»8itnati<»cf  graat  inqMrtaaoei^^ 
ait  home ;  but  in  laige  townn^  where  thwe  Is  little  oonTonienoe  for  bl 
and  drying,  it  is  chiefly  done  by  professional  laundresses  and  companies!, 
apply  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  to  the  purpose.  These  processes 
however,  are  supposed  to  injure  the  fabric  of  the  linen  ;  and  in  many  fiwnilies 
the  fine  linen,  cottons,  and  muslins,  are  washed  and  got-up  at  home^.even 
where  the  bulk  of  the  washing  is  given  out.  In  country  and  suburban  houses, 
where  greater  conveniences  exist,  washing  at  home  is  more  commony-^-in 
country  places  universal. 

3373.  The  laundry  establishment  consists  of  a  waddqg-house>,  an  ironing 
and  <b7ing-room,  and  sometimes  a  dr3dng-closet  heated  by  furnaces.    The 
washing-house  will  probably  be  attached  to  the  kitchen ;  but  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  completely  detached  fh>m  it,  and  of  one  story,  with  a  funnel  or 
shaft  to  carry  ofif  the  steam.    It  will  be  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  washing  to  be  done.    A  range  of  tubs,  either  round  or  oblong,  opposite  ' 
to,  and  sloping  towards,  the  light,  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  for 
convenience  in  stooping  over,  and  fixed  at  a  hdght  suited  to  the  convenience  . 
of  the  women  using  thorn  ;  each  tub  having  a  tap  for  hot  and  cold  water,  and^ 
another  in  the  bottom,  communicating  with  the  drains,  for  drawing  off  foul 
water.    A  boiler  and  furnace,'  proportioned  in  size  to  the  wants  of  the  family, ' 
should  also  be  fixed.    The  flooring  should  be  York  stone,  laid  on  brick  piers, . 
with  good  drainage,  or  asphalte,  sloping  gently  towards  a  gutter  oomnected 
with  the  drain. 
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The  first  Book  issned  in  tho  **  Boy's  Own  Litirarj**  will  be 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Jl    BOY'S    BOOK 


OF 


By  Jaues  Gbkemwood, 

Comprising  the  Deecription,  Historyi  Habits,  Haunts,  and  Homes  of 
Animals;  and  the  Encounters  between  Blan  and  Beast. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  SEVEN  OR  EIGHT  SIXPENNY  PARTS. 


The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  issue  from  the  press  most  valuAble 
works  *on  Foreign  Travel,  Adventure,  and  Discovery,  which  contain  a 
perfect  mine  of  wealth  for  those  who  will  diligently  seek  to  turn  to 
legitimate  account  the  knowledge  and  the  labours  of  Travellers,  Sports- 
men, and  Discoverers  who  were  the  authors  of  these  admirable  volumes. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  duty  to  refer  to  all  tho  latest  and  most 

accurate  works  containiog  information  on  '*  Wild  Sports,"  and  Animal  life 

throughout  the  world ;  and  the  value  of  the  material  which  he  was  eble 

to  collect  has  made  him  the  more  careful  and  painstaking  in  his  efforts  to 

arrange  it,  with  all  due  effect,  in  a  suitable  setting.    Of  late  years,  too, 

much  knowledge  has  been  gained  respecting  the  Organization  and  Struo- 

tnre  of  Animals ;  and  this  scientific  portion  of  tho  book  will  give  it  a 

value  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  the  most  recent  and 

correct  information  in  Natural  History.    The  wondrous  marvels  of  the 

Scenery  where  roam  the  huge  Elephant,  the  noble  lion,  the  terrible 

Tiger;  the  jungles  of  India  and  Ceylon, the  scarcely-explored  swamps  of 

Southern  Africa,  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  the  boundless  prairies  of 

the  Far  West  of  America  —  here  are  subjects  for  description  which  may 
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w«]l  deserro  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  skill  at  the  Anthoi^s  oommtnd. 
Bat»  ahove  all,  the  manners  and  castoms  of  the  Beasts  of  the  Field  art 
onr  theme— the  many  perilons  adventures  that  Englishmen  have  had — th* 
hair-hrcaUth  'scapes  from  the  imminent  deadly  fangs  of  the  striped  and 
parded  hrute,  hnnters  trampled  and  tossed  by  Elephant  and  Buffalo^   At 
gored  by  the  wUd  Boar — ^there  are  a  thonsand  and  one  tales,  eaeh  stoiy      ' 
moio  exciting  than  its  predecessor,  to  he  told  oonoeming  the  "  Wild  jt* 
Spobts  of  the  Womj)."  \\ 

The  principal  Artists,  whose  pencils  have  been  employed  in  illna- 
trating  the  pages  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  work  are, 

WnJiiu  Habyet,  Habbibox  Weib, 

Habden  Meltillb,  X  B.  Zwecks&s 

and  we  respeotfiilly  urge  all  who  are  anxious  to  reeeiye  a  copy  of  "  Wild    . 
Sports  of  the  World"  to  at  once  give  their  order  to  the  bookseller,  or  tha 
publisher,  as,  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Coloued  Frontispieces  Is 
exhausted,  some  time  will  necessarily  elapse  before  th^ean  be  repro- 
duced.   To  briefly  recapitulate  what  was  said  at  theeommenoement  af      j 

this  prospectus— 

THE 

BOY'S     OWN    LIBEARY 

WILL  BE  ISSUED  IN 

Monthly  Farts,  Price  Sixpence  Each. 

Part  /.,  pvblhJied  May  Itt,  1861, 
gontainino 

1.  48  pages  of  fine  paper,  exquisitely  printed  and  snperblj 

iUnstrated. 

2.  A  BeantifUlly-Coloured  Frontlepiece. 

3.  A  New  Map,  showing  the  Distribution  of  Animahi  on  the 

Continent  of  AArica, 

Thk   whole  to   be  Ikclosi.d  in   a  TliNDSOMX  Wrappka. 


LONDON :  S.  0.  BEETON.  2  IB,  STRAND,  W.a 
Poris  1,  2,  3,  iioiv  remhi^'poHt  freq  for  eiffhfeen  post af/e-sf amps. 


"THE     QUEEN." 


THE  PubliBlier  of  the  *«  ENGLISHWOMA^N'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE  "  begs  to 
intimate  that  he  ii  about  to  prodac3  an 

Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  and  Beview, 

under  the  abore  title. 

In  making  this  annoancement,  the  projector  has  no  inclination  to  offer  promises  of 
donbtfnl  fnlfiiment,  or  to  indalge  in  the  too  sanguine  expectations  which  generally  attend 
the  birth  of  literary  ventures.  Or,  perhapst  the  natural  ardour  of  Pi^pectus- writing  is 
restrained  by  a  confidence,  that  as  soon  as  the  Journal  appears,  it  will  make  its  way  to  the 
Public  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended. 

«  THE  QUEEN  "  will  be  particularly  addressed  to  Englishwomen.  It  will  be  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  leading  Illustrated  Newspapers,  and  new  type  and  fine  paper 
will  be  used  in  printing  it. 

THE  ENGRAVINGS  will  really  Illustrate  the  events  of  the  day,  and  give  point  to 
whatever  topics  happen  to  engage  the  public  mind.  They  will  be  the  work  of  Artists  as 
skilful  as  can  be  obteined  **  for  love  or  money." 

So  much  of  the  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  as  is  likely  to  interest  the  readers  of  *  <  THE 
QUEEN  "  will  be  narrated  in  pla][n  English,  and  without  the  excessive  verbiage  which 
disfigures  so  many  existing  Journals. 

An  unusual  number  of  ORIGINA£i  ARTICLES  on  Society,  Literatare,  and  Art, 
will  appear  in  each  Number.  Every  day  furnishes  a  new  text  on  these  subjects,  and  no 
opportunity  of  improving  them  wi^  be  neglected.  The  writers  of  this  Journal,  however, 
will  not  attempt  the  profound ;  but  they  hope  to  be  sensible  and  entertaining. 

One  of  the  most  novel  features  of  the  Journal  will  be  its  WEEKIjY  SUPPLEMENTS. 
These  will  be  very  various — at  times,  perhaps,  astonishing.  Thus,  with  the  first  number, 
Two  Supplements  will  be  given,  one  of  them  being — 

A  Genuine  Photograph  of 

HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

» 
These  Photographs  (not  engravings  from  Photographs)  will  be  of  a  handsome  size,  suitable 
for  framing,  and  will  be  elegantly  mounted  on  tinted  cardpaper.    They  will  be  executed  by 
Mr.  May  ALL,  of  Regent  Street, — a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  excellence. 

Other  interesting  Supplements, — already  in  preparation  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  and 
Leipzig,  as  well  as  in  London,  will  exhibit  the  most  charming  ^specimens  of  Fine-Art 
Printing  ever  seen  in  this  country. 


THE    FIRST    NUMBER    OF 

"THE    QUEEN" 

WILL  APPEAB  ON  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7tli,  1861, 

PRICE   SIXPENCE. 


TO    BE    HAD    OF    ALL    BOOKSELLEBS, 
ALSO,  ON  BSCSrPT  OF  BIX  STAMPS,  TKOM.  <£HS  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBUSHEB, 

8.   O.    BEETON,   248,   STUA-SD.  liO^filliQ^,  ^,^. 
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.  9374.  Adjoining  the  bleaohing-liouse,  a  seoond  room,  about  the  same  size,  is 
required  for  ironing',  drying,  and  mangling.  The  contents  of  this  room  should 
oomprise  an  ironing-board,  opposite  to  the  light ;  a  strong  white  deal  table, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  about  three  and  a  half  feet  broad,  with 
drawers  for  ironing-blankets ;  a  mangle  in  one  comer,  and  clothes-horses  fbr 
drying  and  airing ;  cupboards  for  holding  the  various  irons,  starch,  and  other 
articles  used  in  ironing ;  a  hot-plate  built  in  the  chimney,  with  furnace  be- 
neath it  for  heating  the  irons ;  sometimes  arranged  with  a  flue  for  carrying 
the  hot  air  round  the  room  for  drying.  Where  this  is  the  case,  however,  thera 
should  be  a  funnel  in  the  ceiling  for  ventilation  and  carrying  off  steam  ;  but  a 
better  arrangement  is  to  have  a  hot-air  closet  adjoining,  heated  by  hot-air 
pipes,  and  lined  with  iron,  with  proper  arrangements  for  carrying  off  steam, 
and  clothes-horses  on  castors  running  in  grooves,  to  run  into  it  for  drying 
purposes.    This  leaves  the  laundry  free  from  unwholesome  vapour. 

137<.  The  laundry-maid  should  commence  her  labours  on  Monday  morning 
by  a  care^l  examination  of  the  articles  committed  to  her  care,  and  enter  them 
in  the  washing-book ;  separating  the  white  linen  and  collars,  sheets  and  body- 
linen,  into  one  heap,  fine  muslins  into  another,  coloured  cotton  and  linen  fabrics 
into  a  third,  woollens  into  a  fourth,  and  the  coarser  kitchen  and  other  greasy 
cloths  into  a  fifth.  Every  article  should  be  examined  for  ink-  or  gi*ease-spots,  or 
for  firuit-  or  wine-stains.  Ink-spots  are  rempved  by  dipping  the  part  into  hot 
water,  and  then  spreading  it  smoothly  on  the  hand  or  on  the  back  of  a  spoon, 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid  or  salts  of  sorel  over  the  ink-spot,  rubbing 
and  rinsing  it  in  cold  water  till  removed ;  grease-spots,  by  rubbing  over  with 
yellow  soap,  and  rinsing  in  hot  water ;  fruit-  and  wine-spots,  by  dipping  in  a 
solution  of  sal  ammonia  or  spirits  of  wine,  and  rinsing. 

2376.  Every  article  having  been  examined  and  assorted,  the  sheets  and  fine 
linen  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the  tubs  and  just  covered  with  lukewarm  water, 
in  which  a  little  soda  has  been  dissolved  and  mixed,  and  left  there  to  soak  till 
the  morning.  The  greasy  cloths  and  dirtier  things  should  be  laid  to  soak  in 
another  tub,  in  a  liquor  composed  of  J  lb.  of  unslaked  lime  to  every  6  quarts 
of  water  which  has  been  boiled  for  two  hours,  then  left  to  settle,  and  strained 
off  when  dear.  Each  article  should  be  rinsed  in  this  liquor  to  wet  it  tho- 
roughly, and  left  to  soak  till  the  morning,  just  covered  by  it  when  the  things 
are  pressed  together.  Coppers  and  boilers  should  now  be  filled,  and  the  fires 
laid  ready  to  light. 

9377.  Early  on  the  following  morning  the  fires  should  be  lighted,  and  as 
soon  as  hot  water  can  be  procured,  washing  commenced ;  the  sheets  and 
body-linen  being  wanted  to  whiten  in  the  morning,  should  be  taken  first ; 
each  article  being  removed  in  succession  fix>m  the  lye  in  which  it  has  been 
soaking,  rinsed,  rubbed,  and  wrung,  andi  laid  aside  until  the  tub  is  empty, 
when  the  foul  water  is  drawn  off.  The  tub  should  be  again  filled  with  luke- 
warm water,  about  80%  in  which  the  articles  should  agam  be  plunged,  and 
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each  gone  over  caxefully  with  soap,  and  rubbed.  KaTiees  in  the  art  aometimes 
rab  the  linen  against  the  akin  ;  more  experienced  waaherwomen  rub  eod  linen 
surface  against  the  other j  which  saves  their  hands^  and  eoftbles  tbsm  to  con- 
tinue their  labotur  much  longer^  besides  eccmomising  tlm%  tvo  parts  (being 
thus  cleaned  at  once. 

2378.  After  this  first  washing,  the  linen  should  be  put  !nto  a  second  water 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and  again  rubbed  over  in  every  part/  examining 
every  part  for  spots  not  yet  moved,  which  require  to  be  again  soaped  over  and 
rubbed  till  thoroughly  clean ;  then  rinsed  and  wrung,  the  laiiger  and  stronger 
articles  by  two  of  the  women ;  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  articles  requiring 
gentler  treatment. 

1379.  In  order  to  remove  every  particle  of  soap^  and  produce  a  .good  colour, 
they  i^ould  now  be  placed,  and  boiled  for  about  an  liour  and  a  half  in  the 
copper,  in  which  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  every  two  gallons 
of  water,  has  been  dissolved.  Some  very  car^id  laundresses  put  the  linen  into 
a  canvas  bag  to  protect  it  from  the  scum  and  the  sides  of  the  copper.  When 
taken  out,  it  should  again  be  rinsed,  first  in  (dean  hot  water,  and  then  in  abun- 
dance of  cold  water  slightly  tinged  with  fig-blue,  and  agaSn  vnrung  dry.  It 
should  now  be  removed  from  the  washing-house  and  hung  up  to  dry  or  spread 
out  to  bleach,  if  there  are  conveniences  for  it ;  and  &e  earlier  in  the  day  this 
is  done,  the  clearer  and  whiter  wHl  be  the  linen. 

2380.  Coloured  musHns,  cottons,  and  linens,  reqtdre  a  milder  treatment; 
any  application  of  soda  will  discharge  the  colour,  and  soakmg  all  night, 
even  in  pure  water,  deteriorates  the  more  delicate  tints.  When  ready  for 
washing,  if  not  too  dirty,  they  should  be  put  into  cold  water  and  washed  very 
speedily,  using  the  common  yellow  soap,  which  should  be  rinsed  ofif  imme- 
diately. One  article  should  be  washed  at  a  time,  and  rinsed  out  immediately 
before  any  others  are  wotted.  When  washed  thoroughly,  they  should  be 
rinsed  in  succession  in  soft  water,  in  which  common  salt  has  been  dissolved, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  handftil  to  three  or  four  gallons,  and  afterwards  wrung 
gently,  as  soon  as  rinsed,  with  as  little  twisting  as  posedble,  and  then  huug 
out  to  dry.  Delicate-coloured  articles  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sim^ 
but  dried  in  the  shade,  using  clean  lines  and  wooden  pegs. 

2381.  Woollen  articles  are  liable  to  shrink,  unless  the  flannel  has  been  well 
shrunk  before  making  up.  This  liability  is  increased  where  very  hot  water  is 
used  :  cold  water  would  thus  be  the  best  to  wash  woollens  in  ;  but,  as  this 
would  not  remove  the  dirt,  lukewarm  water,  about  85°,  and  yellow  soap,  arc 
recommended.  When  thoroughly  washed  in  this,  they  require  a  jgood  deal 
of  rinsing  in  cold  water,  to  remove  the  soap. 

r 

2382.  Greasy  cloths,  which  have  soaked  all  night  in  the  liquid  described, 
should  be  now  washed  out  with  soap-and-water  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear. 
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ftrstiaimitwaibarf2iidifmiedcfotin.  a  second  r  fiintl  aftsrwttrds  boiled  fnr  two 
boun  vt  wiaUr  la  wfaieh.  a  littla  soda  is  diB8oIiv«d.  WIma  ta&enoui^  itbey 
sboiild  be  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  hdd  out  or  hatig  np  to  dtf. 

1583.  ^Ik  haadkerdbiefs  require  to  be  washed  alone.  "When  they  contidn 
snufi^  tbejs  should  be  soaked  by  themselFes  in  lukewarm-  water  two  or  three 
hours ;  they  should  be  rinsed  out  and  put  to  soak  with  the  others  in  oold 
water  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then*  washed  in  lukewarm  water,  being  soaped  as 
they  are  washed.  If  this  does  not  remove  all  stains,  they  should  be  washed  a 
second  thne'iirifaiQar  water,  and,  wnen  finished,  rinsed  in  soft  water  in  which 
a  handful  of  common  salt  has  been  <^8solyed.  In  washing*  stuff  or  woollen' 
dreaso^  the  band  ai  the  wnist  and  the  fining  at  the  bottom  should  beremoTod, 
and  wherereBr  it  i»  gsthned  into  fblds ;  and,  in  famiture^  the  hems  and 
gatherings.  A  Idaek  sOk  ^jcem,  if  rery  dirty,  must  be  washed;  but>  if  only 
soiled,  soaking  for  foor-and-twenty  hours  wj^  do ;  if  old  and  rusty,  a  pint  of 
common  spirits  siionld  be  mixed  with  each  gallon  of  water,  which  is  an 
improrement  under  any  circumstances.  Whether  soaked'cr  washed,  it  should 
be  hung  up  to  dndn,  and  dried  wittiout  wrhiging. 

2384.  Satin  and  tSSk  Yibbonas,  bdh  white  and  eolonred,  may  be  cleaned  in 
the  samomann^. 

1385.  Silks,  whsB  wnshed,  idunid  be  dried  in  the  shades  on  a  liBen-horaOj 
taking  care  that  they  are  kept  smooth  and  unwrinkled.  If  bUu^  or  blue^ 
they  will  be  improved  if  laid  again  on  the  table,  when  dry,  and  sponged  with 
gin,  or  whiskey,  or  o&sar  white  spirit. 

238$.  The  operations  shonld  be  oonohided  by  rineSng  the  tubs,  cleaning  the 
coppers,  scrubbing  the  Hoors  of  the  waking-house,  and  restoring  everything 
to  order  and  cleanliness. 

2387;  Thumlay  and  Friday,  in  a  laundry  in  fhll  employ,  are  usually 
devoted  to  mangling,  starching,  and  ironing. 

2388.  Linen,  cotton,  and  other  fabrics,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  are 
made  smooth  and  gkMsy  by  mangling  and  by  ironing.  The  mangling  process, 
which  is  simply  passing  them  between  rollers  subjected  to  a  very  considerable 
pressure,  produced  by  weight,  is  confined  to  sheets,  towels,  table-linen, 
and  similar  arttdeia,  whidi.are  without  folds  or  plaits.  Ironing  is  necessary 
to  smooth  body-linen,  and  made-up  articles  of  delicate  texture  or  gathered 
into  folds.    The  mangle  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

2389.  Ironing. ^^The  irons  consist  of  the  conmion  fiat-iroQ,  Trhicb  is  of  different  sizes, 
varying  from  4  to  10  inches  in  length,  triangular  in  form,  and  from  2^  to  4^  inches 
in  widtn  at  the  broad  end;  the  ov^  iron,  wnich  is  used  for  more  delicate  articles; 
and  the  box-iron,  which  is  boUow,  and  heated  by  a  red-hot  iron  inserted  into  the  box* 
The  Itddan  iron  is  a  hollow  tube,  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  raised  on  a  slender  ]>ede8tsl 
with  a  footstalk.    Into  the  hoUow  cylinder  a  red-hot  iron  is  pushed,  which  heats  it ;  and 
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the  nnooth  ontrida  of  ihe  latter  is  used,  on  whioH  artioles  nidi  M  friOs,  and  plaited 
ertiolee,  are  drawn.  Crimping-  and  gauffering-macldnes  are  need  for  a  kind  ot^^aiting 
whore  mneh  regnliun^  is  required,  the  artides  bein^  passed  throng  two  iron  roUera 
Anted  lOM  to  represent  the  kind  of  plait  or  Ibid  required, 

3390.  Starohiiig  is  a  process  by  which  stifihess  is  oommunicafced  to  certain 
parts  of  linen,  as  the  collar  and  front  of  shirts,  by  dipping  them  in  a  paste 
made  of  starch  boiled  in  water,  mixed  with  a  little  gam  ArabiOj  where  extra 
stifibess  is  required. 

To  make  Btaroh, 

2391.  IiraBBSiESTS.— Allow  )  pint  of  cold  water  and  1  quart  of  boiling 
water  to  every  2  tablespoonfuls  of  starch. 

Mode. — ^Put  the  starch  into  a  tolerably  laige  basin ;  pour  over  it  the  cold 
water,  and  stir  the  mixture  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it  is  perfectly  froe 
from  lumps,  and  quite  smooth.  Then  take  the  basin  to  the  fire,  and  whilst 
the  water  is  actually  boiling  in  the  kettle  or  boiler,  pour  it  over  the  starch, 
stirring  it  the  whole  time.  If  made  properly  in  this  manner,  the  starch  will 
require  no  further  boiling ;  but  should  the  water  not  be  boiling  when  added 
to  the  starch,  it  will  not  thicken,  and  must  be  put  into  a  clean  saucepan,  and 
stirred  over  the  fire  until  it  boils.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  strain  it  into  a  clean 
basin,  cover  it  up  to  prevent  a  skin  forming  on  the  top,  and,  when  sufficiently 
cool  that  the  hand  may  be  borne  in  it,  starch  the  things.  Many  persons,  ta 
give  a  shiny  and' smooth  appearance  to  the  linen  when  ironed,  stir  round  two 
or  three  tiimes  in  the  starch  a  piece  of  wax  candle^  which  also  prevents  the 
iron  from  sticking. 

2392.  When  the  "things  to  be  starched"  are  washed,  liried,  and  taken 
off  the  lines,  they  should  be  dipped  into  the  hot  starch  made  as  directed, 
squeezed  out  of  it,  and  then  just  dipped  into  cold  water,  and  immediately 
squeezed  dry.  If  fine  things  be  wrung,  or  roughly  used,  they  are  very  liable 
to  tear ;  so  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  this  respect.  If  the  articla 
is  lace,  clap  it  between  the  hands  a  few  times,  which  will  assist  to  clear  it ; 
then  have  ready  laid  out  on  the  table  a  large  clean  towel  or  cloth ;  shake  out 
the  starched  things,  lay  them  on  the  cloth,  and  roll  it  up  tightly,  and  let  it 
remain  for  three  or  foui's,  when  the  things  will  be  ready  to  iron. 

2393.  To  be  able  to  iron  properly  requires  much  practice  and  experience. 
Strict  cleanliness  with  all  the  ironing  utensils  must  be  observed,  as,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  not  the  most  expert  ironer  will  be  able  to  make  her  things  look 
clear  and  free  from  smears,  &c.  After  wiping  down  her  ironing-table,  the 
laundry-maid  should  jDlace  a  coai-se  cloth  on  it,  and  over  that  the  ironing- 
blanket,  with  her  stand  and  iron-rubber ;  and  having  ascertained  that  her 
irons  are  quite  clean  and  of  the  right  heat,  she  proceeds  with  her  work. 

2394.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  try  the  heat  of  the  iron  on  a  coarse  cloth  or 
apron  before  ironing  anything  fine  :  there  is  then  no  danger  of  scorching.  For 
ironing  fine  things,  such  as  collars,  cuffs,  muslins,  and  laces,  there  is  nothing 
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90  dean  andnice  to  use  as  the  box-iron ;  the  bottom  behig bright,  and  never 
placed  near  the  fire,  it  is  alwajrs  perfectly  clean ;  it  should,  however,  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  for  fear  of  its  rusting.  Gauffering-tongs  or  irons  must  be 
placed  in  a  clear  fire  for  a  minute,  tiien  withdrawn,  wiped  with  a  coarse 
rubber,  and  the  heat  of  them  tried  on  a  piece  of  paper,  as,  unless  great  care 
is  taken,  these  will  very  soon  scorch* 

2395.  The  skirts  of  muslin  dresses  should  be  ironed  on  a  skirt-board  covered 
with  flannel,  and  the  fronts  of  shirts  on  a  smaller  board,  also  covered  with 
flannel ;  this  board  being  placed  between  the  back  and  front. 

3396.  After  things  are  mangled,  they  should  also  be  ironed  in  the  folds  and 
gathers ;  dinner-napkins  smoothed  over,  as  also  table-cloths,  pillow-cases,  and 
sometimes  sheets.  The  bands  of  flannel  petticoats,  and  shoulder-straps  to 
flannel  waistcoats,  must  also  undergo  Ulo  same  process. 


XJTTTSSB  AND   T7NDEB   NTTBSEMAIDS. 

2397.  The  nursery  w  of  great  importance  in  every  family,  and  in  families  of 
dbtinction,  where  there  are  several  young  children,  it  is  an  establishment 
kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  und«r  the  charge  of  an  upper  nurse, 
assisted  by  under  nursery-maids  proportioned  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
responsible  duties  of  upper  nursemaid  commence  with  the  weaning  of  the 
child :  it  must  now  be  separated  from  the  mother  or  wet-nurse,  at  least  for  a 
time,  and  the  cares  of  the  nursemaid,  which  have  hitherto  been  only 
occasionally  put  in  requisition,  are  now  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  infant. 
She  washes,  dresses,  and  feeds  it ;  walks  out  with  it,  and  regulates  all  its 
little  wants ;  and,  even  at  this  early  age,  many  good  qualities  are  required  to 
do  so  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Patience  and  good  temper  are  indispensable 
qualities;  truthfulness,  purity  of  manners,  minute  cleanliness,  and  docility  and 
obedience,  almost  equally  so.  She  ought  also  to  be  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  ironing  and  trimming  little  caps,  and  be  handy  with  her  needle. 

2398.  There  is  a  considerable  art  in  carrying  an  infant  comfortably  for  itself  and  for 
the  norsemaad.  If  she  carry  it  always  seated  upright  on  her  arm,  and  presses  it  too 
closely  against  her  chest,  the  stomach  of  the  child  is  apt  to  get  compressed,  and  the  back 
fatigued.  For  her  own  comfort,  a  good  nurse  will  frequently  vary  this  position,  by 
changing  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  by  laying  it  across  both,  raising  the 
head  a  httle.  lYhen  teaching  it  to  walk,  and  ^ding  it  oy  the  hand,  she  should  c^nge 
th )  hand  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  avoid  raising  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 
Ttiis  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  child  should  be  taueht  to  walk; leading-strings  and 
other  foolish  iuTcntions,  which  force  an  infant  to  make  efforts,  with  its  uioulders  and 
head  forward,  before  it  knows  how  to  use  its  limbs,  will  only  render  it  feeble,  and  retard 
its  progress. 

2399.  Most  children  have  some  bad  habit,  of  which  they  must  be  broken ;  but  this  is 
never  accomplished  by  harshness  without  developing  worse  evils :  kindness,  perseverance, 
and  patience  in  the  nurse,  are  here  of  the  utmost  unportance.  When  finger-sucking  ia 
one  of  these  habits,  the  fingers  are  sometimes  rubbed  with  bitter  aloes,  or  some  equally  dis- 
agreeable labstance.  Others  have  dirty  habits,  which  are  only  to  be  chimgod  by  patience. 
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^  inflict  poniahment  on  fbeae  ooomumui,  or»  indeed*  on  tan  onceiMin.    Bii^  u  aimiih- 
•ment  is  to  be  svoided,  it  ii  still  more  ncoesasry  tkat  aU  kmas  of  iadolgencee  ssd  satteiy 


be  eqvuiUjr  Ibtbidden.'  YkAdaaag  to  efl  the  whsis  of  ♦  ehldr-yehng  ■p 
thrown  away  in  mere  wantonness,  would  be  intoLeMble.  A  fihildishoQid  naroi  ne  led  to 
think  others  inferior  to  it,  to  beat  a  dog,  or  even  the  stone  against  widdi  it  faOs,  as  some 
ahildien  are  taiu^  to  4o  fcy  sbUt  annsM.  IfeittiBr  siK>»ld  tha  rosa  affeet  ar  shour  alann 
at  any  of  the  litUeaooidents  which  must  inentaUy  happen.:  if  it  ftUa,  treat  it  at  aiteifle} 
otherwise  she  encourages  a  spirit  of  cowardice-aiul  timldxiT.  But  die  wiB  tak»  oan  thi^ 
snoh  accidents  are  not  of  firequent  occurrence,  or  the  result  of  negleet. 

>■ 
2100.  The  nurse  shotlld  keep  the  chOd  as  dean  as  posnble,  andpacfionlarilyshedioald 
train  it  to  habita  of  ddanliness,  so  that  it  should  fsel  uncoipiwtabie^hen  ntlim  wise; 
watching  espedally  that  it  does  not  soil  its^in  eating.  Aft  tha  aane  tivM^  «aBil|f  in  its 
personal  appearance  is  not  to  be  encoursged  by  over-care  in  tbSa  respect,  or  by  too  tight 
uunng  or  buttoning  of  dresses,  nor  a  small  foot  cultirated  by  the  use  of  tight  snoes. 

2401.  Nursemaids  would  do  well  to  repeat  to  the  parents  fiMifitQf  and  tmhr  the 
defects  they  obeerre  in  the  depositions  of  very  young  diSdren.  If  prraeily  ehedked  in 
tiBM,  evil  ncopeasitiaa  may  U  acadieated;  bat  this  dhoaldjwt  ^Ttwiiloaiytiiiscbnt 
serious  defects ;  othendse,  the  intuitive  percrotions  whiob  all  duUxepL  poasess  idll  con- 
strue the  act  into  "  spying*  and  **  mfomuag,''  wbUh  tfiodd  mver  be-ramteS  to  m  the 
case  of  children,  nor,  mdeed,  in  any  case. 

2403.  Such  are  the  cares  which  devolve  upon  the  nurBomaid,  and  it  is  her 
duty  to  fulfil  thiam  personally.  In  large  efitablishnentacsbfrinfi  have  assistants 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  children  of  which  she  h^  the  care.  The  under 
nursemaid  lights  the  fires,  sweeps^  scours^  and  dtsts  the  rooma,  and  makes 
the  beds ;  empties  slopi^  and  carries  up  water ;  bru^  tip  and  removes  the 
nursery  meals ;  washes  and  dresses  aU  the  cfaHdrBni  ezoept  the  iufiuit,  and 
assists  in  mending.  Where  there  is  a  nursery  giA  to  asefist,  she  does  the 
rougher  part  of  the  cleaning ;  and  all  take  their  meals  hi  the  nursery  together, 
afler  the  children  of  the  &mily  have  done. 

^403.  In  smaller  &nulies,  where  l^ere  is  only  one-nnrsemaid  kept,  she  is 
assisted  by  the  housemaid,  or  servant-of-all-work,  who  wiQ  do  the  rougher 
part  of  the  work,  and  carry  up  the  nursery  meals.  In  such  curcumstanc^  she 
wiU  be  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  her  mistress,  who  will  probably 
relieve  her  from  some  of  the  cares  of  the  infant.  In  higher  &miKes,  the  upper 
nurse  is  usually  permitted  to  sup  or  dine  occasionally  at  the  housekeeper's 
table  by  way  of  relaxation,  when  the  children  are  all  wdl,  and  her  subordinates 
trustworthy. 

2404.  Where  the  nurse  has  the  entire  charge  <^the  nunery^  and  the  mother 
is  too  much  occupied  to  do  more  than  pay  a  daily  visit  to  it,  it  is  desirable 
that  she  be  a  person  of  observation,  and  possess  some  acquaiutanoe  with  the 
diseases  incident  to  childhood,  as  also  with  such  ample  remedies  as  may  be 
useful  hefore  a  medical  attendant  can  be  procured,  or  where  such  attendance 
is  not  considered  necessary.  All  these  little  ailments  are  preceded  l)y  symp- 
toms so  minute  as  to  be  only  perceptible  to  close  observation;  Aocli  sb twitching 
of  the  brows,  restless  sleep,  grinding  the  gums,  and,  m  some  infiammatory 
diseases,  even  to  the  child  abstaining  from  crying,  from  fear  of  the  inca«ASod 
pain  ptrodnced  by  the  movement.    Dentition,  or  cutting  tSie  teeth,  is  attended 
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wiihnnmyof  tliee*  symptoms.  Measles,  tbnuh,  seorlatinay  oroap,  hooping- 
coog^,  and  other  childish  complaints,  are  all  preceded  by  well-known  symp* 
toms^  which  may  be  alleviated  and  rendered  less  yiruknt  by  simple  remedies 
ioatantaneousdy  applied. 

2^5.  Dentition  is  usually  the  first  serious  trouble,  bringing  many  other, 
disorders  in  its  train.  The  symptoms  are  most  perceptible  to  the  mother :  the 
child  sacks  feebly,  and  with  gums  hot,  infiamed,  and  swollen.  In  this  case,  relief 
is  yielded  by  rubbiag  them  fmrn  time  to  time  with  a  little  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
soothing  syrup,  a  raluable  and  perfectly  safis  medicine.  Selfish  and  thought- 
less nurses,  and  mothers  too,  sometimes  give  cordials  and  sleeping-draughts, 
whose  effects  are  too  well  known. 

3406.  Cowfmlnow  Fita  sometimes  follow  the  feverish  restlessness  produced  by 
these  causes ;  in  whidi  case  a  hot  bath  should  be  administered  without  delay, 
and  the  loww  parts  of  the  body  rubbed,  the  bath  being  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
without  scalding  the  tender  skin  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  doctor  should  be  sent 
for  immediately,  for  no  nurse  should  administer  medicine  in  this  case,  unless 
the  fits  have  been  repeated  and  the  doctor  has  left  directions  with  her  how 
to  act. 

3407.  Croup  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  diseases  of  ehildhood ;  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hoarse,  croaking,  ringing  cough,  and  comes  on  very  suddenly, 
and  most  so  in  strong,  robust  children.  A  very  hot  bath  should  be  instantly 
administered,  followed  by  an  emetic,  either  in  the  form  of  tartar-emetic,  croup- 
powder,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  ipecacuhana^  wrapping  the  body  warmly  up  in 
flanndi  after  the  bath.  Hie  slightest  delay  in  administering  the  bath,  or  the 
emetic,  may  be  fintal ;  hencoi,  the  importance  of  nurses  about  very  young 
children  being  acquainted  with  the  symptoms. 

2408.  Hoopin/g'Ctmgk  is  generally  preceded  by  the  moaning  noise  during 
sleep,  which  even  adults  threatened  with  the  disorder  cannot  avoid :  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  violent  fits  of  coug^iing,  which  little  can  be  done  to  relieve.  A  child 
attacked  by  this  disorder  should  be  k^t  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fii^h,  pure 
jiir>  but  out  of  draughts,  and  kept  warm,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  nourishing 
food..  Many  fatal  diseases  fiow  from  this  scourge  of  childhood,  and  a  change 
to  purer  air,  if  possible^  sbould  follow  convalescence. 

9409.  Wormf  are  the  torment  of  some  children :  the  symptoms  are,  an 
unnatural  craving  for  food^  even  after  a  full  meal ;  costiveness,  suddenly  fol- 
lowed by  the  reverse ;  fetid  breath,  a  livid  circle  under  the  eyes,  enlarged 
abdomen,  and  picking  the  nose ;  for  which  the  remedies  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  doctor. 

2410.  Measles  and  Scarlatina  much  resemble  each  other  in  their  early 
stages:  headache,  restlessness,  and  firotfiilness  are  the  symptoms  of  both. 
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Sbivering  fits,  suooeeded  by  a  hot  skin  ;  puns  in  the  back  and  limbs,  aooom* 
ponied  by  sickness,  and,  in  severe  cases,  sore  throat;  pain  about  the  jaws, 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  running  at  the  eyes,  which  become  red  and  infla^ned, 
while  the  fieice  is  hot  and  flushed,  often  distinguish  scarlatina  and  scarlet 
fever,  of  which  it  is  only  a  mild  form. 

241 1.  While  the  case  is  doubtful,  a  dessert-spoonfol  of  spirit  of  nitre  diluted 
in  water,  given  at  bedtime,  will  throw  the  child  into  a  gentle  perspiration, 
and  will  bring  out  the  rash  in  either  case.  In  measles,  this  appears  first  on 
the  face ;  in  scarlatina,  on  the  chest ;  and  in  both  cases  a  doctor  should  be 
called  in.  In  scarlatina,  tartar-emetic  powder  or  ipecaouhana  may  be  admi- 
nistered in  the  mean  time. 

4411.  In  all  cases,  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  clean  uteni^  and  frequent  washing 
of  the  person,  both  of  nurse  and  children,  are  even  more  necessary  in  the 
nursery  than  in  either  drawing-room  or  sick-room,  inasmuch  as  the  delicate 
organs  of  childhood  are  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  smells  and  vapours 
than  adults. 

2413.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the 
duties  of  a  nursemaid,  by  an  extract  from  Florence  Nightingale's  admiittble 
''Notes  on  Nursing."    Beferring  to  children,  she  says  :-— 

2414.  "They  are  mnob  more  sascepfcible  than  grown  people  to  all  noxioiu  inflnences. 
Thev  are  affected  by  the  same  things,  nut  much  more  quickly  and  aerioosly ;  by  want  of 
fresh  air,  of  proper  warmth ;  want  of  cleanliness  in  house,  dothes,  beddrag,  or  body  ; 
by  improper  foody  want  of  punctuality,  by  dulness,  by  want  of  light,  by  too  much  or 
too  little  covering  m  bed  or  wlien  up."  And  all  this  in  health  ;  and  then  she  quotes  a 
passage  from  a  lecture  on  sudden  deaths  in  infancy,  to  show  the  importance  of  careful 
nursing  of  children : — y  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  when  death  suddenly  befalls 
t}ie  inrant  or  young  child,  it  is  an  accident ;  it  is  not  a  necessary,  inevitable  result  of  any 
disease.  That  which  is  known  to  injure  children  most  seriously  is  foul  air ;  keeping  tho 
rooms  where  they  sleep  closely  shut  up  is  destruction  to  them ;  and,  if  the  child's 
breathing  be  disordered  by  disease,  a  few  hours  only  of  such  foul  air  may  endanger  its 
life,  even  where  no  inconvenience  is  felt  by  grown-up  persona  in  the  room." 

2416.  Persons  moving  in  the  best  society  will  see,  after  perusing  Miss  Nightingale's 
book,  that  this  "foul  air,"  "want  of  light,"  "too  much  or  too  fittle  clothing,'^  and 
improper  food,  is  not  confined  to  Crown  Street  or  St.  Giles's ;  that  Belgravia  and  the 
squares  have  their  north  room,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  reach.  "  A  wooden 
bedstead,  two  or  three  mattresses  piled  up  to  above  the  height  of  the  table,  a  vallanco 
attached  to  the  frame, — nothing  but  a  miracle  could  ever  thoroughly  dry  or  air  such  a 
bed  and  bedding," — is  the  ordinary  bed  of  a  private  house,  than  which  nothing  can  bo 
more  unwholesome.  "  Don't  treat  your  children  like  sick,"  she  soma  up ;  "  don't  dose 
them  with  tea.  Let  them  eat  meat  and  drink  milk,  or  half  a  glass  of  light  beer.  Give 
them  fresh,  light,  sunny,  and  open  rooms,  cool  bedrooms,  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise, 
facing  even  the  cold,  and  wind,  and  weather,  in  suiBoiently  warm  clothes,  and  with 
sufficient  exercise,  plenty  of  amusements  and  play ;  more  liberty,  and  less  schooling,  and 
cramming,  and  training;  more  attention  to  food  and  less  to  physic." 
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DUTIES    OF    THE    SICK-NUBSI!. 

2416.  All  women  are  likely,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  to  be  called  on  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  sick-nurse,  and  should  prepare  themselves  as  much  as 
possible^  by  observation  and  reading,  for  the  occasion  when  they  may  bo 
required  to  perform  the  office.  The  main  requirements  are  good  temper, 
compassion  for  suffering,  sympathy  with  sufferers,  which  most  women  worthy 
of  the  name  possess,  neat-handedness,  quiet  manners,  love  of  order,  and  clean- 
liness. With  these  qualifications  there  will  be  very  little  to  be  wished  for ; 
the  desire  to  relieve  suffering  will  inspire  a  thousand  little  attentions,  and 
surmount  the  disgusts  which  some  of  the  offices  attending  the  sick-room  are 
apt  to  create.  Where  serious  illness  visits  a  household,  and  protracted  nursing 
is.likely  to  become  necessary,  a  professional  niu*se  will  probably  be  engaged^ 
who  has  been  trained  to  its  duties ;  but  in  some  families,  and  those  not  a  few 
let  us  hope,  the  ladies  of  the  family  would  oppose  such  an  arrangement 
as  a  failure  of  duty  on  their  part.  There  is,  besides,  even  when  a  professional 
nurse  is  ultimately  called  in,  a  period  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  while  diseasQ 
has  not  yet  developed  itself,  when  the  patient  must  be  attended  to  ;  and,  in 
these  cases,  some  of  the  female  servants  of  the  establishment  must  give  their 
attendance  in  the  sick-room.  There  are,  also,  slight  attacks  of  cold,  influenza, 
and  accidents  in  a  thousand  forms,  to  which  all  are  sul^ect,  where  domestic 
nursing  becomes  a  necessity ;  where  disease,  though  imattended  with  danger, 
is  nevertheless  accompanied  by  the  nervous  irritation  incident  to  illness,  and 
when  all  the  attention  of  the  domestic  nurse  becomes  necessary. 

3417.  In  the  first  stage  of  sickness,  while  doubt  and  a  little  perplexity  hang 
oyer  the  household  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sickness,  there  are  some  things 
about  which  no  doubt  can  exist :  the  patient's  room  must  be  k^t  in  a  perfectly 
pure  state,  and  arrangements  made  for  proper  attendance ;  for  the  first  canon 
of  nursing,  according  to  Florence  Nightingale,  its  apostle,  is  to  "  keep  the  air 
the  patient  breathes  as  pure  as  the  external  air,  without  chilling  him."  This- 
can  be  done  without  any  preparation  which  might  alarm  the  patient ;  with 
proper  windows,  open  fireplaces,  and  a  supply  of  fiiel,  the  room  may  be  as 
fresh  as  it  is  outside,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  suitable  for  the  patient's 
state. 

2418.  Windows,  however,  most  be  opened  from  above,  and  not  from  below, 
and  draughts  avoided ;  cool  air  admitted  beneath  the  patient's  head  chills 
the  lower  strata  and  the  floor.  The  careful  nurse  will  keep  the  door  shut 
when  the  window  is  open ;  she  will  also  take  care  that  tiie  patitot  is  not 
placed  between  the  door  and  the  open  window,  nor  between  the  open  fireplace 
and  the  window.  If  confined  to  bed,  she  will  see  that  the  bed  is  placed  in  a- 
thoroughly  ventilated  part  of  the  room,  but  out  of  the  current  of  air  which  is 
produced  by  the  momentary  opening  of  doors^  as  well  as  out  of  the  line  oC 
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draught  between  the  window  and  the  open  chimney,  and  that  the  temperature 
of  the  room  is  kept  about  W,  Where  it  is  neoessarj  to  .admit  air  by  the 
door,  the  windows riioaUL be  eloaed ;  but  ihervae  flnr  droDmstaDoes  in  whidh 
good  air  oan  be  obtained  through  the  ohamber-door ;  through  it,  on  the 
Qontrary,  the  gases  generated  in  the  lower  parts  of  &e  house  are  likely  to  be 
dnwn  into  the  inTalid  ohambei^ 

1419^  These  pracsntions  taken,  and  pfidn  noviriayn^  diet^  siuii  as  the 
potient  desirei^  fiimiriied,  probacy  little  more  efii  be  done,  tmless  more 
serious  symptoms  present  themsehres ;  in  i^ikh  oaae  medisal  adriee  will 

besought. 

9430.  TTnderno  ohtnmiBtsnoes  is  Tentilation  of  the  sick-room  so  essential  as 
in  oases  of  febrile  diseases,  .usually  considered  infeotSous ;  sudtas  typhus  and 
poerperal  fevers^  influenia,  hooping-oough,  smalt-  and  ehidcen-pox,  scarlet 
fefer,  measles,  and  erysipelas :  all  these  are  considered  commmiicablethrou^ 
tBe  air ;  *but  there  is  little  danger  of  infection  IMng  thus  communicated,  pro- 
vided the  room  is  kept  thoroughly  ventilated.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  essen- 
tial be  neglected,  the  power  of  infection  is  greatly  incteased  and  concentrated 
in  the  confined  and  impure  Bir ;  it  settles  iqxm  the  dothes  of  the  attendants 
and  visitors,  espedalfy  where  th^  are  of  wool,  and  is  ftequoitly  oonmm- 
uicated  to  oQier  femlDes  in  this  manner. 

9431.  Under  all  ofreomstanoes,  therefore,  the  rfe^-nxim  should  be  kept 
as  firesh  and  sweet  as  the  open  air,  while  the  tempentare  is  kept  up  by 
artificial  heat,  taking  care  that  the  fire  bums  clear,  and  gives  out  no  smoke 
iato  tlio  room ;  that  the  room  is  perfectly  clean,  wiped  over  with  a  damp 
cloth  every  day,  if  boarded ;  and  swept,  after  sprinkling  with  damp  tea-leaves, 
or  other  aromatic  leaves,  if  carpeted;  that  all  utensils  are  emptied  and 
cleaned  as  soon  as  used,  and  not  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  as  is  some- 
times done.  ** A.  slop-pail,"  Miss  Nightingale  says,  ''should  never  enter  a 
cick-room ;  everything  should  be  carried  direct  to  the  water-closet,  emptied 
there,  and  brought  up  clean  ;  in  the  best  hospitals  the  slop-pail  is  unknown.** 
"I  do  not  approve,"  says  Miss  Nightingale,  ''ofmaking  housemaids  of  nurses, 
— that  would'be  waste  of  means ;  but  I  have  seen  sm^gical  sisters,  women  whose 
hands  were  worth  to  them  two  or  three  guineas  a  week,  down  on  their  knees, 
fioouring  a  room  or  hut,  because  they  thought  it  was  not  fit  for  their  patients  : 
these  women  had  the  true  nurse  spirit." 

2422.  Bad  smells  are  sometimes  met  by  sprinkling  a  little  liquid  chloride  of 
lime  on  the  floor ;  fumigation  by  burning  pastiles  is  also  a  common  expedient 
for  the  purification  of  the  sick-room.  They  are  useful,  but  only  in  the  sense 
liinted  at  by  the  medical  lecturer,  who  commenced  his  lecture  thfts  : — *'  Fumi- 
gations, gentlemen,  are  of  essential  importance  ;  they  make  so  abominable  a 
smell,  that  they  compel  you  to  open  the  windows  and  admit  fresh  air."  In  this 
sense  they  are  usefiil,  but  ineffectual  unless  the  cause  be  removed,  and  fresh 
xihr  admitted. 
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4423.  The  Bick-room  ehculd  be-qmet ;  no  taUung,  no  gonqiSsg,  md,  abore 
tdl,  no  vhispering^ — this  k  absolute  cruelty  to  the  patieiit ;  he  thinks  his 
complaint  the  subject^  and  strains  his  ear  painfully  to  eatdi  the  sound.  No 
xusUing  of  dxeeaea,  nor  cceaking  shoos  either ;  where  the  carpets  are  taken 
xxp,  the  nurse  should  wear  list  shoes,  or  some  other  noiseless  material,  and 
Jber  dress  should  be  of  soft  material  that  does  not  iru&tle.  Miss  Nightingalo 
denoimces  ennoline,  jand  quotes  Lord  Melbourne  -on  the  jaibjeat  of  women 
in  the  sick-room,  who  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  men  about  me^  when  ill, 
than  women ;  it  requires  very  strong  health  to  put  up  with  women."  Un> 
grateful  man  !  but  absolute  quiet  is  necessary  in  the  sick-room. 

2424.  Never  let  the  patient  be  waked  out  of  his  first  sleep  by  noise,  never 
Toused  by  anything  like  a  surprise.  Always  sit  in  the  apartment,  so  that  the 
patient  has  you  in  view,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to^um  in  speak> 
ing  to  you.  Never  keep  a  patient  standing ;  never  speak  to  one  while  moving. 
Never  lean  on  the  sick-bed.  Above  all,  be  ctdm  and  decisive  with  the  patient^ 
and  prevent  all  noises  over-head. 

2425.  A  careful  nurse,  when  a  patient  leaves  his  bed,  wiB  open  the  dMets 
wide,  and  throw  the  clothes  back  so  as  thoroughly  to  air  the  bed.  She  will 
avoid  drying  or  airing  anything  damp  in  the  sick-room. 

2426.  **  It  is  another  fallacy,"  says  Plorence  Nightingalsi,  "to  suppose  iiiat 
night  air  is  injurious ;  a  great  authority  told  me  that,  in  London,  the  air  is 
never  so  good  as  after  ten  o'clock,  when  smoke  has  diminished ;  but  then  it 
must  be  air  from  withoul^  not  within,  and  not  air  vitiated  by  gaseous  airs."^ 
"A  great  fallacy  prevails  also,"  she  says,  in  another  seetioiB,  ^'about  flowera 
poisoning  the  air  of  the  sick-room:  no  one  ever  saw  them  over-crowding  the 
sick-room ;  but,  if  they  did,  they  actually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  of! 
oxygen."  Cut  flowers  also  decompose  water,  and  produce  oxygen  gas.  Lilies, 
and  some  other  very  odorous  plants,  may  perhaps  give  out  smells  unsuited 
to  a  close  room,  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room  should  always  be  firesb 
and  natural. 

2427.  "  Patients,"  says  Miss  Nightingale,  "  are  vomatimeB  starved  in  tho 
midst  of  plenty,  fi-om  want  of  attention  to  the  ways  which  alone  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  take  food.  A  spoonful  of  beef-tea,  or  arrowroot  and 
vine,  or  some  other  light  nourishing  diet,  should  be  given  every  hour,  foi* 
the  patient's  stomach  will  reject  large  supplies.  In  very  weak  patients  there 
is  often  9  nervous  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  is  much  inereased  if  food  is 
not  ready  and  presented  at  the  moment  when  it  is  wanted :  the  nurse  should 
be  able  to  discriminate,  and  know  when  this  moment  is  approaching.' 


n 


2428.  Diet  suitable  &r  patients  will  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  their 
natural  likes  and  dislikes,  which  the  nurse  will  do  well  to  acquaint  herseli 
with.  Beef-tea  is  useful  and  relishing,  but  possesses  little  nourishment ;  when 
evaporated,  it  presents  a  teaspoonful  of  solid  meat  to  a  pst  of  water.    Eggs 
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tat  not  equivalent  to  the  lame  weight  of  meat  Arrowroot  is  less  notuiahing 
than  flour.  Butter  ii  the  lightest  and  most  digestible  kind  of  ikt.  Cream,  in 
aome  diseases,  cannot  be  replaced.  But,  to  sum  ap  with  some  of  Wm 
KighUngale*s  useful  maxims  '.—Observation  is  the  nurse's  best  guide,  and  the 
patient's  appetite  the  rule.  Half  a  pint  of  milk  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  meat  Beef-tea  is  the  least  nourishing  food  administered  to  the 
sick ;  and  tea  and  oofibe,  she  thinksi,  are  both  too  mooh  ezdodod  from  tbo 
Aiok-roonu 
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344^  Thi  ohoioe  of  a  monthly  nurse  is  of  the  utmost  Importanoe  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  young  mother  with  her  first  child,  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
seek  advice  and  counsel  from  her  more  experienoed  relatives  in  this  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  the  engaging  a  monthly  nurse  in  good  time  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as,  if  she  be  competent  and  clever,  her  servioet  will  be  spii^ht 
months  beforehand ;  a  good  nurse  having  seldom  much  of  her  time  disengaged. 
There  are  some  qualifications  which  it  is  evident  the  nurse  should  possess: 
ahe  should  be  scrupulously  dean  and  tidy  in  her  person ;  honest,  sober,  and 
noiseless  in  her  movements ;  should  possess  a  natural  love  for  children, 
and  have  a  strong  nerve  in  case  of  emeigencies.  Snuff-taking  and  spirit- 
drinking  must  not  be  included  in  her  habits ;  but  these  are  happily  much 
less  frequent  than  they  were  in  former  days. 

943a  Receiving,  as  she  often  will,  instructions  from  the  doctor,  she  should 
bear  these  in  mind,  and  carefully  carry  them  out  In  those  instances  where 
she  does  not  feel  herself  sufficiently  informed,  she  should  ask  advice  from  the 
medical  man,  and  not  take  upon  herself  to  administer  medidnes^  &o.,  without 
his  knowledge. 

9431.  A  monthly  nurse  should  be  between  30  and  50  years  of  age,  suffidently 
old  to  have  had  a  little  experience,  and  yet  not  too  old  or  infirm  to  be  able  to 
perform  various  duties  requiring  strength  and  bodily  vigour.  She  should  be 
able  to  wake  the  moment  she  is  called, — at  any  hour  of  the  night,  that  the 
mother  or  child  may  have  tiieir  wants  immediately  attended  ta  Good  tern* 
per,  united  to  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  is  indispensable  ;  and,  although 
the  nurse  will  frequently  have  much  to  endure  from  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  invalid,  she  should  make  allowances  for  these,  and  conmiand  hei 
temper,  at  the  same  time  exerting  her  authority  when  it  is  necessary. 

a43«.  What  the  nurse  has  to  do  in  the  way  of  deaning  and  dusting  her 
lady's  room,  depends  entirely  on  the  establishment  that  is  kept.  Where 
there  are  plenty  of  servants,  the  nurse,  of  course,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
but  attend  on  her  patient,  and  ring  the  beD  for  anything  she  may  require. 
Where  the  number  of  domestics  is  limited,  she  should  not  mind  keeping  her 
t»om  hi  order ;  that  is  to  say,  sweeping  and  dusting  it  every  mormng.    If 
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fires  be  necessary,  the  housemaid  should  always  clean  the  {[rate,  and  do  all 
that  is  wanted  in  that  way,  as  this,  being  rather  dirty  work,  would  soil  the 
nurse's  dress,  and  unfit  her  to  approach  tUe  bed,  or  take  the  infimt  without 
soiling  its  clothes.  In  small  establishments,  too,  the  nurse  should  herself 
fetch  things  she  may  require,  and  not  ring  every  time  she  wants  anything  ; 
and  she  must,  of  course,  not  leave  her  invalid  unless  she  sees  everything  is 
comfortable ;  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes.  When  down  stairs,  and  in 
company  with  the  other  servants,  the  nurse  should  not  repeat  what  she  may 
have  heard  in  her  lady's  room,  as  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  a  gossiping 
nurse.  As  in  most  houses  the  monthly  nurse  is  usually  sent  for  a  few  days 
before  her  services  may  be  required,  she  should  see  that  all  is  in  readiness ; 
that  there  be  no  bustle  and  hurry  at  the  time  the  confinement  takes  place. 
She  should  keep  two  pairs  of  sheets  thoroughly  aired,  as  well  as  night-dresses, 
flannels,  &c.  &o.  All  the  things  which  will  be  required  to  dress  the  baby  the 
first  time  should  be  laid  in  the  basket  in  readiness,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  put  on ;  as  well  as  scissors,  thread,  a  few  pieces  of  soft  linen  rag, 
and  two  or  three  flannel  squares.  If  a  berceaunette  is  to  be  used  immediately, 
the  nurse  should  ascertain  that  the  mattresses,  pillow,  &c.  are  all  well  aired ; 
and  if  not  already  done  before  she  arrives,  sHe  should  assist  in  covering  and 
trimming  it,  ready  for  the  little  occupant.  A  monthly  nurse  should  be  handy 
at  her  needle,  as,  if  she  is  in  the  house  some  time  before  the  baby  is  bom, 
she  will  require  some  work  of  this  sort  to  occupy  her  time.  She  should  also 
understand  the  making-up  of  little  caps,  although  we  can  scarcely  say  this  is 
one  of  the  nurse''s  duties.  As  most  children  wear  no  caps,  except  out  of  doora^ 
her  powers  in  this  way  will  not  bo  much  taxed. 

2433.  A  nurse  should  endeavour  to  make  her  room  as  cheerful  as  possible, 
and  always  keep  it  clean  and  tidy.  She  should  empty  the  chamber  utensils  as 
soon  as  used,  and  on  no  account  put  things  under  the  bed.  Soiled  baby's 
napkins  should  be  rolled  up  and  put  into  a  pan,  when  they  should  be  washed 
out  every  morning,  and  hung  out  to  dry ;  they  are  then  in  a  fit  state  to  send  to 
the  laundress ;  ai^d  should,  on  no  account,  be  left  dirty,  but  done  every  morning 
in  this  way.  The  bedroom  should  be  kept  rather  dark,  particularly  for  the 
first  week  or  ten  days ;  of  a  regular  temperature,  and  as  free  as  possible  firom 
draughts,  at  the  same  time  well  ventilated  and  free  from  unpleasant  smells. 

2434.  The  infant  during  the  month  must  not  be  exposed  to  strong  light,  or 
much  air  ;  and  in  carrying  it  about  the  passages,  stairs,  &c.,  the  nurse  should 
always  have  its  head-flannel  on,  to  protect  the  eyes  and  ears  from  the  currents 
of  air.  For  the  management  of  children,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
following  chapters ;  and  we  need  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  a  good  nurse 
should  understand  the  symptoms  of  various  ills  incident  to  this  period,  as,  in 
all  cases,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  As  young  mothers  with  their  firat 
baby  arc  very  often  much  troubled  at  first  with  their  breasts,  the  nurse  should 
understand  the  art  of  emptying  them  by  suction,  or  some  other  contrivance. 
If  the  breasts  are  kept  well  drawn,  there  will  be  but  little  danger  of  inflam- 
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wdA  s  Av  fiiniiit  Sit  Hfi^  OMiiiot  twA  Ku  uiflfc  vBBOMMiyi  — *f4Wny 
MMt  be  do—  to  Ymp  tto  Inflnmiwitifln  dbya*    flirii«ii«fof  fhcPgnMlaili 
dIttmiUlw  a  iraiie  h»  to  €0«taiid  wiOy  nd  we  (ttir  o^ 
penerering*  to  rob  fbe  broMte  wefl,  mdA  to  M  tbe  inftmi  euok  es. 
ad  Mi  oftm  M'poflAle^  iinljl  tibfljjf  g<rt  la  propvr  oidBR 


«fi5,  Wm^nwmniStmtg  aBeordingtothecpfaiHiefteiiiekdles,  HmmIs 
ne  Jwe^io  tliwe,  dnriaf  »  «Htelb  peeiod  ot  the^  auded.  liM%  morat 
tei«^wttbvenlteaMd  dJifniehMie  Um»  fliitr  eeee  fkniiM  mwmaiamms^ 
Mnee^'^fheKaBee^"  b«^  ee  we  better  theeejgie  HiiUBMiiiii  of  eaceeDeDi  wi?e»- 
end  motiiKe  wb»  pern  flknng^  Ulb  wifchoiA  even  « tsnpoBB^ 
Irfttiiwai^  wwdWrtngMiiateef  moBelhectk.thewfaoto  timeofa-wg^ 
SatheBurMijorbedmMB.  OnrowBeqrfriflnoegQeetopnrve^.thataltbiiqfi^ 
VMBj  unqealiied  ptnmM'pelm  theiedyw  off.  on  kdin  M-Ailly  ooByefant  fiar 
'the  dotlee  thiyr  ee  mUjF  end  iliihiimeetiT  mdertilDe  te  pedEbraiiy  and  fcin^ff 
«pOBe  themnhm.  te  UMll  and  matited  ee— re,  thiaa  are  iffll  very  many 
fid^  eqnel  t^jbeletlliiaiili  exenaae  of  what  th^  eadertiiro;  aad  if  they  da 
aotineTeiyae»g^eptiieeitiefaotine,eoawfclt1ieftaTI^  end  aometimee  a 
gnatdael  of  il»-fiiajbe  lianeetly  plaMd  tethMeeteoattf  tbekdiee  thMa. 
Detfen^  lAo,  ia  OMsy  iaitaanei^  are  oo  inpieaMdWH^theprapriety  of  their, 
own  method  of  perfonning  everything;,  ae  to  imiit  epon  the  adoption  of  their 
system  in  preference  to  that  of  the  nurse,  whose  plan  is  probably  based  on  a 
oomp^henaive  fer^hooght,  and  rendered  perfiMt  ki  ailite  details  by  an  ample 
eaq>erienoe. 

3436.  In  all  our  remarks  on  this  subject^  we  should  remember  with  gentle- 
ness  the  order  of  society  from  which  our  nurses  are  drawn ;  and  that  those 
who  make  their  duty  a  study,  and  are  termed  profiassional  nurses,  have  much 
to  endure  from  the  caprice  and  egotism  of  their  employers ;  while  others  ai^ 
driven  to  the  occupation  from  the  laudable  motive  of  feeding  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  who,  in  fulfilling  that  object^  are  too  often  both  selfish  and  sensual, 
performing,  without  further  interest  than  is  consistent  with  their  own  advan- 
tage, the  routine  of  customary  duties. 

2437.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  two  nurses,— tiie  nTzrse  for  the  mother 
and  the  nurse  for  the  child,  or,  the  monthly  and  the  wet  nurse.  Of  the  former 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  duties  of  the 
latter,  and  add  some  suggestions  as  to  her  age,  physical  health,  and  moral 
conduct,  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  as  far  as  the  chai^ge  intrusted 
to  her  is  concerned,  and  therefore  demanding  some  special  remarks. 

2438.  When  from  ilhiess,  suppression  of  the  milk,  accident,  or  some  natural 
process,  the  mother  is  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  rearing  her  infant,  it 
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becomes  neoesaary  at  once  to  look  around  for  a  fitting  snbBtitutej  ao  that  the 
child  may  not  suffer,  by  any  needless  delay,  a  physical  loss  by  the  deprivation 
of  its  natural  food.  The  first  consideration  ahould  be  as  regards  age,  state  of 
health,  and  temper. 

2439.  The  age,  if  possible,  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  nor  exceed  thirty- 
years,  with  the  health  sound  in  every  respect,  and  the  body  free  from  all 
eruptive  disease  or  iocal  blemish.  The  best  evidence  of  a  sound  state  of  health 
will  be  found  in  the  woman's  clear  open  countenance,  the  ruddy  tone  of  the 
skin,  the  full,  round,  and  elastic  state  of  the  breasts,  and  especially  in  the 
erectile,  firm  condition  of  the  nipple,  which,  in  all  unhealthy  states  of  the 
body,  is  pendulous,  flabby,  and  relaxed ;  in  which  case,  the  milk  is  sure  to  be 
imperfect  in  its  organization,  and,  consequently,  deficient  in  its  nutrient 
qualities.  Appetite  is  another  indication  of  health  in  the  suckling  nurse  or 
mother ;  for  it  is  impossible  a  woman  can  feed  her  child  without  having  a 
corresponding  appetite;  and  though  inordinate  craving  fi>r  food  is  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary,  a  natural  vigour  should  be  experienced  at  meal-times, 
and  the  food  takeoai  should  be  anticipated  and  enjoyed. 

2440.  Besides  her  health,  the  moral  state  of  the  nurse  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  or  that  mental  discipline  or  principle  of  conduct  which  would  deter 
the  nurse  from  at  any  time  gratifying  her  own  pleasures  and  appetites  at  the 
cost  or  suffering  of  her  ixifant  charge. 

2441.  The  conscientiousness  and  good  fiedth  that  would  prevent  a  nurse  so 
acting  are,  unfortunately,  very  rare ;  and  many  nurses,  rather  than  forego  tho 
enjoyment  of  a  &vourite  dish,  though  morally  certain  of  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  child,  will,  on  the  first  opportunity,  feed  with  avidity  on  Tried  meats, 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  pickles,  or  other  crude  and  injurious  aliments,  in  defiacnce 
of  all  orders  given,  or  confidence  reposed  in  their  word,  good  sense,  and 
hnnianity.  And  when  the  in&nt  is  afterwards  radced  with  pain,  and  a  night 
of  disquiet  alarms  the  mother,  the  doctor  is  sent  fi>r,  and  the  nurse,  covering 
her  dweliction  by  a  fiedsehood,  the  consequence  of  her  gluttony  is  treated  as 
a  disease,  and  the  poor  infiEmt  is  dosed  for  some  days  with  medicines,  that  can 
do  it  but  little  if  any  good,  and,  in  all  probability,  materially  retard  its 
physical  development.  The  selfish  nurse^  in  her  ignorance,  believes,  too, 
that  as  long  as  she  ea^riences  no  admonitory  symptoms  berself,  the  child 
cannot  suffer ;  and  satisfied  that,  whatever  is  the  cause  of  its  screams  and 
plunges,  ndLther  she,  nor  what  she  had  eaten,  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
with  this  flattering  assurance  at  her  heart,  she  watches  her  opportunity, 
and  has  another  luxurious  feast  off  the  proscribed  dainties,  till  the  increasing 
disturbance  in  the  child's  health,  or  treachery  from  the  kitchen,  opens  tho 
eyes  of  mother  and  doctor  to  the  nurse's  unprincipled  conduct.  In  all  such 
cases  the  infant  should  be  spared  the  infliction  of  medicine,  and,  as  a  wholesome 
corrective  to  herself,  and  relief  to  her  charge,  a  good  sound  dose  administered 
to  the  nuTPf^ 


944«,  BaqMoUiv  1^  dM  of  the  wst-noiH,  Vk»  flnt  pcdnt  of  tmportww  Ik 
toflzMriraaddaflnUekoiin&rviWTiDMl;  and  the  niotiieT  iboold  Ma  dut 
no  MHtM  ia  vnr  tflmnd  to  tnterftra  with  tb«lr  ponobulitr.  The  food  Itself 
should  bo  light,  oaay  of  digcation,  nnd  Bimpla.  Boiled  or  roaat  meat,  vith 
bread  nndpotntoea,  with  oecasionnlly  aploco  of  engo,  rico,  or  tapiooB pudding, 
ihould  CDDitltuto  the  diouer,  the  only  moal  thnt  requires  special  commODt ; 
brotha,  graen  Togotables,  and  all  aoid  or  salt  fooda,  must  ba  Bvoided.  Freali 
flih,  once  or  twice  a  weok,  mn;  be  token  ;  but  it  is  liardly  saffideatly  nutri- 
tioua  to  be  oflea  need  ne  a  meal.  If  the  dinner  is  token  0Brly,~-et  one  o'clock, 
— there  will  be  no  occHSion  for  lunclieon,  nbich  too  often,  to  the  injury  of  the 
child,  is  made  the  cover  for  a  first  dinner.  Half  a  pint  of  atont,  with  a  Reading 
btaeuit,  at  eleven  o'clock,  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  between  breok&st  ot 
ei^ht  and  n  good  dioncr,  with  n  pint  of  porter  at  one  o'elqck.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  half  a  pint  of  BtouC,  with  another  biscuit,  mnj  be  taken  ; 
and  for  supper,  at  ten  or  half-ixist,  a  pint  of  porter,  with  a  alioe  of  toast  or 
tt  small  amount  of  bivad  and  cht^ose,  may  conclude  the  feeding  for  the  day. 

1443.  Animal  {bod  once  iu  twenty-four  hours  Is  quite  snfficieut.  All  spiiits, 
unless  in  extromo  obbob,  should  be  ovoidod ;  and  wine  is  Btill  more  soldom 
needed.  With  b  due  quantity  of  plain  digestible  food,  and  the  preportion  of 
stout  and  porter  ordered,  with  eorly  hours  and  regalarlty,  the  uurss  nil!  not 
only  be  Btreng  and  healthy  hai'aclf,  but  fully  capable  of  rearing  a  child  in 
lioalth  and  strength.  There  are  two  poiuts  all  mothors,  who  are  obliged  to 
empluy  wet-nurses,  should  remtimber.  and  be  on  their  guard  Rgainst.  The 
first  ia,  noi-er  to  allow  a  curse  to  giro  medicine  to  the  infont  on  hor  own 
authority :  many  have  siich  ru  in&tuated  idea  of  Vbt  healing  exctllmee  of 
ttutor.oil,  that  they  would  administer  a  dose  of  this  diagusting  grease  twice  a 
week,  and  think  they  hsd  done  a  meritorious  service  to  the  child.  The  next 
point  is,  to  watoh  carefully,  lost,  to  insura  a  night's  sleep  for  herself  sbe  doss 
not  doae  the  inbnt  witb  Godfreys  cordial,  syrup  of  poppies,  or  some  narcotic 
potion,  to  insure  tranquillity  to  the  one  and  give  the  opportunity  of  sleep  to 
the  other.  The  fact  that  scores  of  nurses  keep  secret  bottles  of  these  deadly 
■ymps,  for  the  purpose  of  stilling  their  charges,  is  notorioua  ;  and  (hat  many 
use  them  to  a  f«arful  extent,  is  auffldently  patent  to  aU. 

1444.  It  therafere  behaves  the  mother,  while  obliged  to  tnat  to  a  nnrio,  to 
use  ber  best  discretion  to  guard  ber  child  from  the  unprinrapled  treatment  of 
the  person  she  must,  to  a  certain  extant,  depend  upon  and  tmst ;  and  to 
ramember,  in  all  cases,  rather  than  resort  to  castor.oil  or  sedatives,  to  con- 
sult a  medical  man  for  her  infant  in  preference  to  following  the  oonngel  of 
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REARING,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  DISEASES  OF 
INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

"*  CHAPTER    XLII. 

Physiology  of  ld£e»  as  illustrated  by  Bespiration,  Circulation, 

and  l5ige8tion« 

2445.  The  infantine  management  of  children,  like  the  mother's  love  for  her 
ofifspring,  seems  to  be  bom  with  the  child,  and  to  be  a  direct  intelligence  ot 
Nature.  It  may  thus,  at  first  sight,  appear  as  inconsistent  and  presumptuous 
to  tell  a  woman  how  to  rear  her  infant  as  to  instruct  her  in  the  manner  of 
loving  it.  Yet,  though  Nature  is  unquestionably  the  best  nurse.  Art  makes  so 
admirable  a  foster-mother,  that  no  sensible  woman,  in  her  novitiate  of  parent, 
would  refuse  the  admonitions  of  art,  or  the  teachings  of  experience,  to  con- 
summate her  duties  of  nurse.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  civilized  state  of  society, 
few  young  wives  reach  the  epoch  that  makes  them  mothers  without  some 
insight,  traditional  or  practical,  into  the  management  of  infants :  consequently, 
the  cases  wherein  a  woman  is  left  to  her  own  unaided  intelligence,  or  what, 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  called  instinct,  and  obliged  to  trust  to  the  promptings 
of  nature  alone  for  the  well-being  of  her  child,  are  very  rare  indeed.  Again, 
eveiy  woman  is  not  gifted  with  the  same  physical  ability  for  the  harassing 
duties  of  a  mother ;  and  though  Nature,  as  a  general  rule,  has  endowed  all 
female  creation  with  the  attributes  necessary  to  that  most  beautiful  and,  at 
the  same  time,  holiest  function, — ^the  healthy  rearing  of  their  offspring, — the 
cases  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  the  exception,  where  the  mother  is 
cither  physically  or  socially  incapacitated  from  undertaking  these  most 
pleasing  duties  herself,  and  where,  consequently,  she  is  compelled  to  tnist 
to  adventitious  aid  for  those  natural  benefits  which  are  at  once  the  mother's 
pride  and  delight  to  render  to  her  child. 

2446.  In  these  cases,  when  obliged  to  call  in  the  services  of  hired  assistance, 
she  must  txust  the  dearest  obligation  of  her  life  to  one  who,  from  her  social 
sphere,  has  probably  notions  of  rearing  children  diametrically  opposed  to  tho 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  mother,  and  at  enmity  with  all  her  sentiments  of 
right  and  prejudices  of  position. 

3447.  It  has  justly  been  said— we  think  by  Hood— that  the  children  of  tho 
poor  are  not  brought  up,  but  dragged  up.  However  facetious  this  remark 
may  seem,  there  is  much  truth  in  it ;  and  that  children,  roared  in  tho  reeking 
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dens  of  squalor  and  poverty,  live  at  all,  is  an  apparent  anomaly  in  the  course 
of  things,  that,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  set  the  laws  of  sanitary  provision 
at  defiance,  and  make  it  appear  a  perfect  waste  of  tim6  to  insist  on  pure  air 
and  exorcise  as  indispensable  necessaries*  of  life,  and  especially  so  as  regards 
infantine  existence. 

2448.  Wo  see  elaborate  care  bestowed  on  a  family  of  children^  everything 
studied  that  can  tend  to  their  personal  comfort, — pur©  air,  pure  water,  regfular 
ablution,  a  dietary  prescribed  by  art,  and  every  precaution  adopted  that 
medical  judgment  and  maternal  love  can  dictate,  for  the  well-being  of  ihe 
parents'  hope ;  and  find,  in  despite  of  all  this  care  and  vigilanoe,  disease  and 
death  invading  the  guarded  treasure.  We  turn  to  the  foetor  and  darkness 
that)  in  some  obscure  court>  aittend  the  pobust  brood  iwiie^-  ooateot- in  dirt>  and 
with  mud  and  refuse  for  playthings,  live  and  thrive,  and  grow  into  manhood, 
and,  in  contrast  to  the  pale  face  and  flabby  fleeh.  of  th0flrisboorati&.chiM, 
exhibit  strength,  vigour,  and  well-developed  fnaaea^  and  aoat  b«lie£  is  the 
potency  of  the  life-giving  eiem«it8  of  air,  l^bt^-aod  dsaida&ess  receives  a 
shock  that,  at  first  mght^  would  appear  fetal  toithet  imfjieoLbenefitB  ofitheee, 
in  reality,  aU-sufficient  attributes  of  health  and  U&k. 

2449.  ^^^  ^  '^^  must  enter  more  largely  on  .tiuB  sabgeet  heieafbn^  we  shall 
leave  its  consideration  for  the  present,  and  return  tawiiait  wawwee  about  to 
say  respecting  trusting:  to  others^  aid  in  the  romag  of  ohiidrea;  Hera  it  is 
that  the  young  and  probably  inezpenenoad  motinr:  maj  find  our  remarks  not 
only  an  assistance  but  a  comfort  to  her,  in  aa  fiiLraa^  knowing:  the  simplest 
and  best  system  to  adopt,  she  may  be  able  to  instruct  another,  and  see  that 

her  directions  are  fully  carried  out. 

f 

2450.  The  human  body,  materially  considered,  is  a  beautifiil  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, consisting  of  many  parts,  each  one  being  the  centre  of  a  system,  and  per- 
forming its  own  vital  function  irrespectively  of  the  others,  and  yet  dependent  for 
its  vitality  upon  the  harmony  and  health  of  the  whole.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  a 
certain  extent,  like  a  wateh,  which,  when  once  wound  up  and  set  in  motion, 
v/ill  continue  its  function  of  recording  true  time  only  so  long  as  every  wheel, 
spring,  and  lever  performs  its  allotted  duty,  and  at  its  allotted  time ;  or  till 
the  limit  that  man's  ingenuity  has  placed  to  its-  existence  as  amoving  automaton 
has  been  reached,  or,  in  other  words,  till  it  has  run  down. 

2451.  What  the  key  is  to  the  mechanical  watch,  air  is  to  the  physical  man. 
Once  admit  air  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  lungs  expand,  the  heart 
beats,  the  blood  rushes  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  body,  the  mouth  secretes 
saliva,  to  soften  and  macerate  the  food ;  the  liver  forms  its  bile,  to  separate 
the  nutriment  from  the  digested  aliment ;  the  kidneys  perform  their  office ; 
the  eye  elaborates  its  tears,  to  facihtate  motion  and  impart  that  giistening"  to 
the  orb  on  which  depends  so  much  of  its  beauty ;  and  a  dewy  moisture  exudes 
from  the  skin,  protecting  the  body  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
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sharpening  the  peroeptlon  of  touch  and  feeling.  At  the  Banope  instant,  and  in 
every  part,  the  arteries,  like  innumerable  bees,  are  everywhere  laying  down 
layers  of  muscle,  bones,  teeth,  and,  in  fact,  like  the  coral  soophyte,  building 
up  a  continent  of  life  and  matter  ;  while  the  veins,  equally  busy,  are  carrying 
away  the  dSbris  and  refuse  collected  from  where  the  zoophyte  arteries  arc 
building,— this  refuse,  in  its  turn,  being  conveyed  to  the  liver,  there  to  be  con- 
verted into  bile. 

2452.  All  these-*and  they^are  but  a  few  of  the  vital  actions  constantly  taking 
place — are  the  instant  result  of  one  gasp  of  life-giving  air.  No  subject  can  be 
fraught  with  greater  interest  i^han  watching  the  first  spark  of  life,  as  it  coiu^cs 
with  electric  speed  **  through  all  the  gates  and  alleys  "  of  the  soft,  insensate 
body  of  the  infant.  The  effect  of  air  on  the  new-bom  child  is  as  remarkable 
in  its  results  as  it  is  wonderful  in  its  consequence ;  but  to  understand  this 
more  intelligibly,  it  must  'first  be  remembered  that  life  consists  of  the  per- 
formance of  <Ar€e  vital  functions — ^RESPniATioN,  Circulation,  and  Digestion. 
The  lungs  digest  the  air,  taking  from  it  its  most  nutritious  element,  the 
oxygen,  to  give  to  the  impoverished  blood  that  circulates  through  them.  The 
stomach  digests  the  food,  and  separates  the  nutriment— cAy/e — ^from  the 
aliment,  which  it  g^ves  to  the  blood  for  the  development  of  the  fi*ame  ;  and 
the  blood,  which  is  understood  by  the  term  circulation,  digests  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  the  nutriment — chyle — to  give  it  quantity  and  qualit}',  and 
the  oxygen  from  the  air  to  give  it  vitality.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  three  vital  functions  resolve  themselveaiuto  one,— Digestion  ; 
and  that  the  lungs  are  the  prinuury  and  i;he  .most  important  of  t^e  vital 
org^ans  ;  and  respiration,  the  first  in  isuat,  as  we  all  know  it  is  the  last  in  deed, 
of  all  the  functions  performed  by, the  living  body. 

ThB  Iixmgs.— Bespiration. 

2453.  The  first  effect  of  air  on  the  infant  is  a  slight  tremor  about  the  lips 
and  angles  of  the  mouth,  increasing  to  twitchings,  and  finally  to  a  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  consequence  of  sudden  cold  to  the 
nerves  of  the  face.  This  sx>asmodic  action  produces  ajgasp,  causing  the  air  to 
rush  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  enter  the  windpipe  and  upper 
portion  of  the  flat  and  contracted  lungs,  which,  like  a  sponge  partly  immersed 
in  water,  immediately  expand.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  few  faint  sobs  or  pants, 
by  which  larger  volumes  of  air  ai*e  drawn  into  the  chest,  till,  after  a  few 
seconds,  and  when  a  grater  bulk  of  the  lungs  has  become  inflated,  the 
breast^bone  and  ribs  rise,  the  chest  expands,  and,  with  a  sudden  start,  the 
infant  gives  utterance  to  a  succession  of  loud,  sharp  cries,  which  have  the 
effect  of  filling  every  cell  of  the  entire  oigan  with  air  and  life.  To  the  anxious 
mother,  the  fii'st  voice  <^  her  child  is,  doubtless,  the  sweetest  music  she  ever 
heard ;  and  the  more  loudly  it  peals,  the  greater  should  be  her  joy,  as  it  ia 
an  indication  of  health  and  strength,  and  not  only  shows  the  perfect  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  but  that  the  process  of  life  has  set  in  with  vigour.     Having 
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welcomed  in  its  own  existence,  like  the  morning  bird,  with  a  shrill  note  of 
giaduess,  the  infemt  ceases  its  017,  and,  after  a  few  short  sobs,  usually  snbsideB 
into  sleep  or  quietude. 

1454.  At  the  same  instant  that  the  idr  rushes  into  the  lungs,  the  Tslve^  or 
door  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart-4tnd  through  wluch  the  blood:  had 
previously  passed— is  closed  and  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  blood  taking  a 
new  course,  bounds  into  the  lungs,  now  expanded  with  air,  and  which  wehaye 
likened  to  a  wetted  sponge,  to  which  they  bear  a  not  unapt  affinity,  air  bdng 
substituted  for  water.    It  here  receives  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  chyle,  or  white  blood,  from  the  digested  food,  and  becomes,  in  an  instant, 
arterial  blood,  a  vital  principle,  from  which  every  solid  and  fluid  of  the  body 
is  constructed.    Besides  the  lungs,  Nature  has  provided  another  respiratory 
organ,  a  sort  of  supplemental  lung,  that,  as  well  as  being  a  covering  to  the 
body,  tnspires  air  and  earpires  moisture ; — ^this  is  the  cuticle,  or  skin ;  and  so 
intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  skin  and  lungs,  that  whatever  injures 
the  first,  is  certain  to  affect  the  latter. 

2455.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  breathing  experienced  ofitr  tealdt  or  burnt  on 
the  cuticle,  the  cough  that  follows  the  absorption  of  cold  or  damp  by  the  skiri, 
the  oppressed  and  laJborious  breathing  experienced  by  children  in  all  eruptive 
diseases,  while  the  rash  is  coming  to  the  surface,  and  the  hot,  dry  skin  thai  always 
attends  congestion  qf  the  lungs,  and  fever, 

2456*  The  great  practical  advantage  derivable  from  this  fact  is,  the  know* 
ledge  that  whatever  relieves  the  one  benefits  the  other.  Hence,  too,  the  great 
utility  of  hot  baths  in  all  affections  of  the  lungs  or  diseases  of  the  skin ;  and 
the  reason  why  exposure  to  cold  or  wet  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  followed  by 
tightness  of  the  chest,  sore  throat,  dif&culty  of  breathing,  and  cough.  These 
symptoms  are  the  consequence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  is  natural 
remaining  in  the  lungs,  and  the  cough  is  a  mere  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off 
the  obstruction  caused  by  the  presence  of  too  much  blood  in  the  organ  of 
respii*ation.  The  hot  bath,  by  causing  a  larger  amount  of  blood  to  rush 
suddenly  to  the  skin,  has  the  effect  of  relieving  the  lungs  of  their  excess  of 
blood,  and  by  equalizing  the  circulation,  aud  promoting  perspiration  from  the 
cuticle,  affords  immediate  and  direct  benefit,  both  to  the  lungs  and  the  system 
at  large. 

The  Stomach.— Digestion. 

9457.  ^®  organs  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  process 
of  digestion  are,  the  mouth,  teeth,  tongue,  and  gullet,  the  stomach,  small  in* 
testines,  the  pancreas,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  liver.  Next  to  respiration, 
digestion  is  the  chief  function  in  the  economy  of  life,  as,  without  the  nutri- 
tious  fluid  digested  from  the  aliment,  there  would  be  nothing  to  supply  the 
immense  and  constantly  recurring  waste  of  the  system,  caused  by  the  activity 
with  which  the  arteries  at  all  periods,  but  especially  during  infancy  and  youth, 
are  building  up  the  frame  and  developing  the  body.    In  infiuicy  (the  period  of 
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wliich  our  pi*eseut  subject  treats),  the  series  of  parts  engaged  in  the  process  of 
digestion  may  be  reduced  simply  to  the  stomach  and  liver,  or  rather  its 
secretion, — the  bile.  The  stomach  is  a  thick  muscular  bag,  connected  above 
with  the  gullet,  and,  at  its  lower  extremity,  with  the  commencement  of  the 
small  intestines.  The  duty  or  function  of  the  stomach  is  to  secrete  from  the 
arteries  spread  over  its  inner  surface,  a  shaip  acid  liquid  called  the  gcutHc 
'  juice  ;  this,  with  a  due  mixture  of  saliva,  softens,  dissolves,  and  gradually 
digests  the  food  or  contents  of  the  stomach,  reducing  the  whole  into  a  soft 
pulpy  mass,  which  then  passes  into  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestines,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  which  immediately 
s^arates  the  digested  food  into  two  pai*ts ;  one  is  a  white  creamy  fluid  called 
cliyltf  and  the  absolute  concentration  of  all  nourishment,  which  is  taken  up  by 
proper  vessels,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  carried  directly  to  the  heai-t,  to 
be  made  blood  of,  and  vitalized  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  provide  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  system.  It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  stomach  can  only 
digest  solids,  for  fluids,  being  incapable  of  that  process,  can  only  ho alsoihcd; 
and  without  the  result  of  digestion,  animal,  at  least  human  life,  could  not 
exist.  Now,  as  Nature  has  ordained  that  infantine  life  shall  be  supported  on 
liquid  aliment,  and  as,  without  a  digestion  the  body  would  perish,  some  pro* 
vision  was  necessary  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  that  provision  was  foxmd  in 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  itself,  or  in  other  words,  the  milk.  The  process  of 
making  cheese,  or  fresh  curds  and  whey,  is  familiar  to  most  persons  ;  but  as  it 
is  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  subject,  we  will  briefly  repeat  it.  The 
internal  membrane,  or  the  lining  coat  of  a  calf 's  stomach,  having  been  removed 
fi-om  the  organ,  is  hung  up,  like  a  bladder,  to  dry ;  when  required,  a  piece  is 
cut  ofif,  put  in  a  jug,  a  little  warm  water  poured  upon  it,  and  after  a  few  hours 
it  is  fit  for  use  ;  the  liquid  so  made  being  called  rennet.  A  little  of  this  rennet, 
poured  into  a  basin  of  warm  milk,  at  once  coagulates  the  greater  part,  and 
separates  from  it  a  quantity  of  thin  liquor,  called  tohei/.  This  is  precisely  the 
action  that  takes  place  in  the  infant's  stomach  after  every  supply  from  the 
breast.  The  cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  in 
the  inflEUit's  stomach  immediately  converting  the  milk  into  a  soft  cheese.  It  is 
gastric  juice,  adhering  to  the  calfs  stomach,  and  drawn  out  by  the  water, 
forming  rennet,  ,that  makes  the  curds  in  the  basin.  The  cheesy  substance 
being  a  solid,  at  once  undergoes  the  process  of  digestion,  is  separated  into 
chyle  by  the  bile,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  finds  its  way  to  the  infant's  heart,  to 
become  blood,  and  commence  the  architecture  of  its  little  frame.  This  is  the 
simple  process  of  a  baby's  digestion : — milk  converted  into  cheese,  cheese  into 
chyle,  chyle  into  blood,  and  blood  into  flesh,  bone,  and  tegument — ^how  simplo 
is  the  cause,  but  how  sublime  and  wonderful  are  the  efiects ! 

9458.  We  have  described  the  most  impoi*tant  of  the  three  functions  that 
take  place  in  the  infant's  body — respiration  and  digestion  ;  the  third,  namely, 
circulation,  we  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  enter  on,  not  being  called  for  by 
the  requirements  of  the  nurse  and  mother ;  so  we  shall  omit  its  notice,  and 
proceed  from  theoretical  to  more  practical  considerations.    Children  of  weakly 
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LTnatitatlms  ftro  just  na  likely  to  be  bom  of  robust  parents,  and  those  who 
cam  Ihcir  bread  by  toil,  ns  the  oS^ring  of  lusoryand  affluenca  ;  aiid,  indead, 
it  ii  ngrLlEet  the  ordinary  providBoeo  of  Nntnro  to  soppoao  tho  children  of  tho 
hard»ortinBiuidneee99itfluato  be  hanlier  nnd  more  vigoroHs  than  thoso  of 
parent*  blosaeil  witi  esBB  and  oompotonoe. 

14^0.  All  children  mine  into  tha  world  ill  the  same  inaploriBgr  holplessneB!, 
udth  tho  eania  gen^ml  organization  and  wonta,  and  demanding  either  from 
the  nowlj-nwnkpued  mother's  love,  or  ftom  the  memory  of  motherly  feeling  ia 
Uto  nurto,  or  the  common  nppOBla  of  hmnaoity  in  those  who  undertake  the 
cirllost  duiiei  of  an  in&nt,  the  Birae  nasiatnnH  and  prDtection,  and  tlie  sauu 
fiiatering  care. 


THE  lUTAMT. 
1460.  Wb  havo  iJroedy  desoribad  the  iihenomena  produced  on  the  □ei'- bom 
thild  by  tho  contnot  of  air,  which,  afler  a  Bocceaaion  of  muscular  twitobiiigs, 
hiwomaB  endowed  with  voic^  and  hoi'alda  its  adrent  by  a  loud  but  briaf  sao- 
ces^^ion  of  aiiea.  Bnt  though  iJiia  ia  tho  general  rulo,  it  Bomcdmaa  bappeiia 
(from  causes  it  ia  uiiueceseary  horo  to  explniu)  tliaC  the  infuiC  does  not  ory, 
or  give  utterance  to  any  andiblo  aounda,  or  if  it  does,  they  are  bo  bint  aa 
sonrcely  to  tw  diaUnguiahed  as  hiimim  accents,  ploiiily  indicating  that  lilti,  oa 
yat,  to  the  new  visitor,  in  noither  a  boon  nor  a  blessing  ;  the  infant  being,  in 

eloaely  approTimatingtheooaditionof  aitiU-liirlh, 

2461^  Aa  aoon  aa  thia  atate  of  things  ia  diacavai«d,  the  <diild  ahoidd  be 
tui-ned  on  ita  right  aido,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  opine,  bom  tho  h^ad 
downwards,  rubbed  vith  all  tho  fingora  of  the  right  hand,  sharply  and 
quickly,  without  iateimis^ion,  till  the  quiok  action  hsa  not  only  evolied  butt, 
but  eleotridty  in  the  part,  and  till  the  loud  and  thnpaiti  of  the  oMld  bane 
thoroughly  expanded  the  lunga,  and  aatia&ctorily  wtsbiiiihBd  il*  life-  Tiie 
oparation  will  seldom  require  aboie  a  minute  to  ebot,  uid  less  fteqoontly 
demands  0,  repetition.  If  there  is  bnukly  at-hand^  thafiogere  bafoio  rnbbing 
may  be  dipped  into  that,  or  my  other  aplrit, 

2461.  There  is  another  condition  oS^Aat  wamsy  oall  "mote  biitha,"  where 
tho  child  only  makes  abort  ineffectual  gasps,  and  thoaa  at  iDtetrala  of  a  minute 
or  two  apart,  when  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  fingers  beeomo  of  a  deep  purple  orslnto 
colour,  sometimes  half  the  body  remaining  white,  while  the  othephnlf,  Trfucb 
was  at  first  swarthy,  deepens  to  a  lidd  hue.  This  condition  of  the  infiint  is 
owing  to  the  valve  between  tho  two  sides  of  the  heart  remaining  open,  and 
allowing  the  unvitalized  venous  blood  to  entar  the  arteries  and  get  into  the 
ciroolatioa. 
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4463.  The  object  in  Uue  oaae,  as  in  tke  preyious  one,  is  iadilAto  the  lungs 
as  quickly  as  pofisi]»le/80  that,  by  ihe  jniddeQ  effeet  ef  a  vigorous  inspiration, 
the  Take  may  he  fixmlyoloeedj.and  .the  impttre  blood, 'losing  this  means  of 
egress,  be  sent  directly  to  the  lungs.  Tfaeseane  treatment  is  theoelbre 
necessary  ias  in  the  previous  oase,  with  the  AdditiQi^  if  the  fiietien  along  the 
spiiM  has  failed,  of  a  warm  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°,  in  whieh  'tite 
child  is  to  be  plunged  up  to  the  neck,  first  deandng  the  mouth  and  nosteils  of 
the  mucus  that  snightintot^Dre  with  the  &ee  passage  of  air. 

3464.  While  in  the  bath,  the  friction  Along  thejq>ine  is  to  be  continued,  and 
if  the  lungs  still  lemain  uneKpanded,  while  oae  person  Tetains  the  ehild  in  an 
inclined  position  in  the- water,  anotiier  should  insert  the  pipe  of  a  small  pair  of 
beUows'tnto  one  nostrily-andwiulethe  mouth  is  nlosed  and  the  other  nostril 
compressed  on  the  pipe  with  the  hand  jbf  the  Assistant,  the  lungs  aze  to  be 
slowly  inflated  by  steady  pufifs  of  air  from  the  bellows,  the  hand  being  removed 
iixnn  the  mouth  and  noscnfter  each  inflation,  and  placed  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  by  a  steady  pressure  expelliQg.it  out  again  by  the  mouth.  This 
process  is  to  be  continued,  steadily  inflating  and  expelHng  the  air  from  tho 
lungs,  till,  with  -a  sort  jof  tremulous  leap,  Nature  takes  up  the  process,  and 
th&in&nt  begins  togasp,  and  finally i»  cry,  at'firatiowiandfaint,  but  with  every 
cngulp  of  air  incveasing : in  .length  and  strength  of  volume,  when  it  is  to  be 
remoTed  from  the  water,  tand  instantly  wrapped  (all  but  -the  face  and  mouth) 
in  a  flannel.  Sometimes,  however,  all  these  means  will  Ml  in  efifecting  an 
utterance  frtnn  the  child,  which  ivill  lie,  with  livid  iips  and  a  flaccid  iKxiy, 
every  few  minutes  opening  its  mout^  with  a  short  gasping,  pant,  and  then 
subsiding  into  a- state  of  pulseless  inaction,  lingering  probably  some  hours, 
till  the  spasmodic  pantings  growing  further  apart,  it  ceases  to  exist. 

'^46$.  THre  thne  -that  this'rtatexjf  negative  vitality  will  linger  in  the  frame 
of  an  irifimt  is  remati^able-;  and  even  when  all  the  previous  operations,  though 
long-continued,  have  proved  ineffectual,  the  child  will  often  rally  from  the 
simplest  of  means^the  application  of  dry  heat.  When  removed  from  the 
bath,  place  three  or  four  hot  bricks  or  tiles  on  tho  hearth,  and  lay  the  child, 
looirely- folded  in  a  flannel,  on  ite  back  along  them,  taking  care  that  there  is 
but  one  fold  of  flannel  between  the  spine  and  heated  bricks  or  tiles.  When 
neither  of  these  articles  can  be  procured,  put  a  few  clear  pieces  of  red  cinder 
in  a  warming-pan,  and  extend  the  child  in  the  Bame  mannhr  along  the  closed 
lid.  As  the-  heat  gradually  dififrises  itself  over  the  spinal  marrow,  the  child 
that  was  dying,  or  seemingly  dead,  .will  frequently  give  a  t(udden  and  energetic 
cry,  succeeded  in  another  minute  by  a  long  and  vigorous  peal,  making  up,  in 
volume  and  force,  for  the  previous  delay,  and  instantly  confirming  its  existence 
by  every  effort  in  its  nature. 

3466.  With  these  two  ^exceptions,-^restored  by  the  means  ire  have  pointed 
out  to  the  functions  of  life,—we  will  prooeed  to  the  consideration  Of  the  child 
HBAiyrHiLT  BOSN.    Hero  the  first  thing  tixat  meets  us  on  the  threshold  oi 
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InqtAry,  and  what  is  often  between  mother  and  nnne  not  only  a  Yezed  qoes- 
tioD,  but  one  of  rexatums  import,  is  the  crying  of  the  child  ;  the  mother,  in 
her  natural  anxiety,  maintaining  that  her  infiEmt  mutt  be  ill  to  cause  it  to  eiy 
so  much  or  so  often,  and  the  nurse  insisting  that  all  children  cry,  and  that 
nothing  is  the  matter  with  it^  and  that  crying  does  good,  and  is,  indeed,  an 
especial  benefit  to  infancy.  The  anxious  and  unfamiliar  mother,  though  not 
convinced  by  these  abstract  sayings  of  the  truth  or  wisdom  of  the  explanation, 
takes  both  for  granted  ;  and,  giving  the  nurse  credit  for  more  knowledge  and 
experience  on  this  head  than  she  can  have,  contentedly  reogns  herself  to  the 
infliction,  as  a  thing  necessary  to  be  endured  for  the  good  <tf  the  baby,  hot 
thinldng  it,  at  the  same  time,  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  imperfeotihility 
of  Nature  as  regards  the  human  infant ;  for  her  mind  wanders  to  what  she  has 
observed  in  her  childhood  with  puppies  and  kittens,  who,  except  when  rudely 
torn  from  their  nurse,  seldom  give  utterance  to  any  oomj^aining. 

9467.  We,  undoubtedly,  believe  that  crying,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  only 
conducive  to  health,  but  positively  necessary  to  the  lull  developmait  ai^ 
physical  economy  of  the  infant's  being.  But  though  holding  this  opimoz^  we 
arc  far  from  believing  that  a  child  does  not  very  often  cxy  from  pain,  thirst, 
wont  of  food,  and  attention  to  its  personal  comfort ;  but  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  tone  and  expression  of  a  child's  cry  as  in  the  notes  of  an 
adult's  voice ;  and  the  mother's  ear  will  not  be  long  in  discriminating  between 
tho  sharp  peevish  whine  of  irritation  and  fever,  and  the  louder  intermitting 
cry  that  characterizes  the  want  of  warmth  and  sleep.  All  these  shades  of 
expression  in  the  child's  inarticulate  voice  every  nnrse  thould  understand,  and 
every  mother  will  soon  teach  herself  to  interpret  them  with  an  accuracy  equal 
to  language, 

2468.  There  is  no  part  of  a  woman's  duty  to  her  child  that  a  young  mother 
should  so  soon  make  it  her  business  to  study,  as  the  voice  of  her  infent,  and 
tho  language  conveyed  in  its  cry.  The  study  is  neither  hard  nor  difficult ;  a 
close  attention  to  its  tone,  and  the  expression  of  the  baby's  features,  are  the 
two  most  important  points  demanding  attention.  The  key  to  both  the  mother 
will  find  in  her  own  heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  success  in  the  comfort 
and  smile  of  her  infent.  We  have  two  reasons— both  strong  ones— for  urging 
on  mothers  the  imperative  necessity  of  early  making  themselves  acquainted 
vith  the  nature  and  wants  of  their  child  :  the  first,  that  when  left  to  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  baby,  after  the  departure  of  the  nurse,  she  may  be  able 
to  undertake  her  now  duties  with  more  confidence  than  if  left  to  her  own 
resources  and  mother's  iustmct,  without  a  clue  to  guide  her  through  the 
mystonos  of  those  calls  that  vibrate  through  every  nerve  of  her  nature  ;  and, 

tL^eTof  '  '^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^®  *^  ^^"^  ^®^  ^^^  ^™  *^®  nefiirious  prac- 
stXme^"'*^^^^®*^  nurses,  who,  while  calming  the  mother's  mmd  with  &lse 
or  devote  tW*^***^®  character  of  the  baby's  cries,  rather  than  lose  their  rest, 
be'iindthecurfa^-  "^^^^  ^^^^  remove  the  cause  of  suffering,  administer, 
»ins,  those  deadly  narcotics  which,  while  stupefying  Nature  into 
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sleep,  insure  for  herself  a  night  of  many  nnbroken  hours.  Such  nurses  as 
have  not  the  hardihood  to  dose  their  infant  charges,  are  often  full  of  other 
schemes  to  still  that  constant  and  reproaehful  cry.  The  most  frequent  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  giving  it  something  to  suck, — something  easily 
hid  from  the  mother, — or,  when  that  is  impossible,  imder  the  plea  of  keeping 
it  warm,  the  nui'se  covers  it  in  her  lap  with  a  shawl,  and,  under  this  blind, 
sun*eptibiously  inserts  a  finger  between  the  parched  lips,  which  possibly  moan 
for  drink  ;  and,  under  this  inhuman  cheat  and  delusion,  the  infant  is  pacified, 
till  Nature,  balked  of  its  desires,  drops  into  a  troubled  sleep.  These  are  two 
of  our  reasons  for  impressing  upon  mothers  the  early,  the  immediate  necessity 
of  putting  themselves  syn^Mithetioally  in  communication  with  their  child,  by 
at  once  learning  its  hidden  language  as  a  delightful  task.. 

2469.  We  must  strenuously  warn  all  mothers  on  no  account  to  allow  the 
mvcse  to  sleep  with  the  baby,  never  herself  to  lay  down  with  it  by  her  sido 
for  a  night's  rest,  never  to  let  it  sleep  in  the  parents'  bed,  and  on  no  account 
keep  it,  longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  confined  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  the  breath  of  many  adults. 

247a  The  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  an  in&nt  is  so  large,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  by  mid-life  and  age,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
thrown  off  from  both,  so  considerable,  that  an  infant  breathing  the  same  air 
cannot  possibly  carry  on  its  healthy  existence  while  deriving  its  vitality  from 
so  corrupted  a  medium.  This  objection,  al\^ays  in  force,  is  still  more  objec- 
tionable at  night-time,  when  doora  and  windows  are  closed,  and  amounts  to  a 
condition  of  poison,  when  placed  between  two  adults  in  sleep,  and  shut  in  by 
bed- curtains ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  impurities  expired  from  the  lungs, 
we  remember,  in  quiescence  and  sleep,  how  large  a  portion  of  mephitio  gas  is 
given  off  from  the  skin. 

2471.  Mothers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  affection,  believe  there  is  no  harbour^ 
sleeping  or  awake,  where  their  infants  can  be  so  secure  from  all  possible  or 
probable  danger  as  in  their  own  arms  ;  yet  we  should  astound  our  readers  it 
we  told  them  the  statistical  number  of  infants  who,  in  despite  of  their 
motherly  solicitude  and  love,  are  annually  killed,  unwittingly,  by  such 
parents  themselves,  and  this  from  the  persistency  in  the  practice  we  are  so 
strenuously  condemning.  The  mother  frequently,  on  awaking,  discovers  tbo 
baby's  face  closely  impacted  between  her  bosom  and  her  arm,  and  its  body 
rigid  and  lifeless;  or  else  so  enveloped  in  the  "head-blanket"  and  superin- 
cumbent bedclothes,  as  to  render  breathing  a  matter  of  physical  impossibility. 
In  such  cases  the  jury  in  general  returns  a  verdict  of  **  Accidentally  overlaid;" 
but  one  of  "  Careless  suffocation  "  wopld  be  more  in  accordance  with  truth  and 
justice.  The  only  possible  excuse  that  can  be  urged,  either  by  nm'se  or 
mother,  for  this  culpable  practice,  is  the  plea  of  imparting  warmth  to  tho 
infant.  But  this  can  always  be  effected  by  an  extra  blanket  in  the  child's 
crib,  or,  if  tho  weather  is  particularly  cold,  by  a  bottle  of  hot  water  enveloped 


in  CmiDol  nnd  placed  ivt  the  ohild'a  fset ;  wUla  all  Oui  objoctions  tilready 
uiged—  lu  dariTkble  from  aninial  hoat  imported  b;  KCtaal  oantiut — are  entirel; 
obriiitml.  There  i»  anothar  evil  attertdiiiE'  the  «loepin^  together  of  the  moUier 
HQd  iofnnt,  whidi,  aslitru  r^iirdathe  iubtar,  wo  consider  qnile  ae  formidable, 
thooK''  uoiio  immodiiite  satbe  ethers,  and  isnliraTS  folkxred  b;  mere  or  JesE 
of  mUbililef  t4)  the  mi>tborp  ^e  evil  wo  now  nllude  to  ia  that  most  injqriom 
pnuties  of  lotting  (bo  obild  niDt  after  the  motber  lias  falltn  aiieip,  a  eustom 
that  naturallr  miiuIIb  from  tJiriormor,  and  which,  as  wo  have  ahsady  snidj  is 
injutuDa  ts  twtb  loother  and  ehild.  It  is  hijuricnu  to  the  intuit  by  allowing  it, 
wilhant  ooatrol,  to  imbibe  to  diateiuian  s  fluid  alu^Hhly  locret^  and  deficient 
in  thsae  rilKl  piinoiplee  which  tho  want  of  mantal  energy,  and  of  the  ^mpn- 
tlietic  appeals  of  the  child  on  the  raather,  so  powerfully  produce  en  Uxo  seoreted 
nalrimcQt,  while  the  mother  wakea  in  a  state  of  clainmy  oihauatioD,  with 
l^ddioeaa,  iliiniiiwi  of  sightr  nausea,  Ioeb  of  appetite,  ud  a  dull  achingpain 
through  the  back  and  belvean  the  shoulders,  la  Gict,  iho  waked  lau^id  and 
imrefreshed  from  her  ileen,  with  febrile  symptotua  nnd  bectio  flushes,  caused 
by  hor  baby  TRin;8re,  who,  while  dragpn?  from  her  hor  health  and  strength, 
baa  excited  initBelf  niQtof  sympiams  directly  (Qipoiite,  but  fraught  with  Uio 
some  inj  uriom  oonsBiiuoiuies — "  fuuotiooal  dorangcment. " 


THB    UILE. 

i^li.  As  Nflhiro  hM  placoil  io  the  lioEom  of  the  mother  the  ontursl  food  of 

beoomeB  bar  doty  to  ttudy,  aabraa  lies  in  her  power,  to  keep  that  resarroir  of 
uouriehmeat  in  ua  pure  sod  iuTigorating  a  oondiUen  >B  poedUe  ;  fin'  ahe  must 
romemhar  that  the  quaatii!/  ia  no  pnwf  of  the  qaatily  w  this  aliment. 

3473.  The  moihor,  while  auokline',  as  a  general  mie,  ihonld  avoid  all 
•edentary  occupations,  take  regular  oiercise,  keep  hor  mind  as  lirely  and 
pleasingly  ocouined  as  possible,  ospecially  by  mu^  and  nnging.  Her  diet 
should  he  light  and  natritioDs,  with  n  proper  suffldenoy  iH  animal  food,  and  oi 
that  kind  nhich  yields  the  lai;ge9t  amount  of -nourishment ;  and,  unless  the 
digeetioit  is  naturally  strong,  Tegetablea  and  fratt  ahodld  form  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  general  dietary,  and  aaoh  proparationa  aa  hroths,  gruels, 
arrowroot,  ftc,,  still  lesa.  Tapioca,  or  ground-rioa  pudding,  made  with  soyemi 
oggH,  may  bo  taken  ft-eely ;  hut  all  slops  and  thin  potationa,  such  as  that 
delusion  called  chioken'broth,  should  be  avoided,  as  yielding  a  TCry  email 
amount  of  nutriment,  and  a  large  proportion  of  flatulence.     All  purely  stimu- 

aome  apeciil  object,  and  that  medicinally  ;  but  aa  a  part  of  the  dietary  tbcj 
should  bo  carefully  ehuaned.  Lactaljon  is  alwaya  an  oibausting  process,  and 
as  the  child  incranaes  in  eiee  and  strength,  tiie  drain  upon  the  mother  become.? 
great  and  depressing,     Theneomething.iBore  eron  than  an  aboadast  diet  ia 
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required  to  keep  the  ndnd  and  body  up  to  a.  standard  sofficitntly  healthy  to 
admit  of  a  constant  andnatritioos  secretion  being  performed  ^dthout  deta:!* 
ment  to  the  physical  integrity  of  the  mother,  or  injury  to.  the  child  who  im- 
bibes it ;  and  as  stimulants  are  inadmissibleii  if  not  positively  injurious^  the 
substitute  required  is  to  be  fotmd  ia-maltliguor.  To  the  lady  accnstomed  to 
her  Madeira  and  dierry,  this  may  i^pear  a  very  vulgar  potation  for  a  delicate 
young  mother  to  take  instead  of  the  more  subtle  and  condeused  elegance  of 
wine ;  but  as  we  are  writing  fi'om  experience,,  and  with  the  avonired  objeot  of 
imparting  useM  &cts  and  beneficial  remedies  to  [our  readers,  we  allow  no 
social  distinctions  to  interfere  with.x)ur  legLtimateobject. 

2474.  We  have  already  said  that  the  suckling  mother  should  avoid  stimu- 
lants, especially  spirituous  ones.;  and  though  something  of  this  sort  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  support  her  stmigth  during  the  exhausting  process,  it 
should  be  rather  of  a  tonic  than  of  a  stinmlating  character ;  and  as  all  wines 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  brandy,  they  ara  on  tluUr  account  less  b^ie- 
ficial  than  the  pure  juice  of  the  fermented  gnqpe  might'  be;  But  there  is 
another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  on  this  subject ;  the  mother 
lias  not  only  to  think  of  herself,  but  also  of  her  infant.  ISTow  wines,  especially 
port  wine,  very  often — ^indeed,  most  frequentlyt— «ffeotth&  baby's  bowels,  and. 
what  might  have  been  grateful  to  the  mother  becomes  thus  a  source  of  pain 
and  irritation  to  the  child  afterwardsr  Sherry  is  less  open  to  this  objection 
than  other  winec^  yet  still  V^' very  frequently  does  influence  the  second  parti- 
(Apsitor,  or  the  child  whose  mother  has  taken  it. 

^75.  The  nine  or  twelve  months  a  woman  usually  suckles  must' be,  to 
some  6xtent>  to  most  motlieiB^  a  period  of  privation  and  penance,  and  unless 
she  is  deaf  to  the  cries  (^  her  baby,  and  insensible  to  its  kicks  and  plimges, 
and  will  not  see  in  such  muscular  evidences  the  griping  pains  that  rack 
her  child,  she  will  avoid  every  article  that  can  remotely  affect  the  little 
being  who  draws  its  sustenance  from  her.  She  win  see  that  the  babe  is 
acutely  affected  by  all  that  in  anyway  inflitiences  her,  and  willingly  curtail 
her  own  enjoyments,  rather  than  see  her  infimt  rendered  feverish,  irritable, 
and  uncomfortable.  As  the  best  tonic,  then,  and  the  most  efficacious  indirect 
stimulant  that  a  mother  can  take  at  such  times,  there  is  no  potation  equal  to 
porter  and  stout,  or,  what  is  better  still,  an  equal  part  of  porter  and  stout. 
Ale,  except  for  a  few  constitutions,  is  too  subtle  and  too  sweet,  generally 
causing  acidity  or  heartburn,  and  stout  alone  is  too  potent  to  admit  of  a  full 
draught,  from  its  proneoess  to  affect  the  head ;  and  quantity,  as  well  as 
moderate  strength,  is  required  to  make  the  draught  effectual ;  the  equal 
mixture,  therefore,  of  stout  and  porter  yields  all  the  properties  desired  or 
desirable  as  a  medicinal  agent  for  this  purpose. 

2476.  Independently  of  its  invigorating  influence  on  tiie  oonstitutibn, 
^porter  exerts  a  maried  and  specific  effect  on  the  secretion  of  milk,  more  poieerful 
in  exciting  an  abundant  supply  cf  that  fiuid  than  any  other  article  mthin  the 
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ratigi  ^  ti-e  p!<slic!an'M  arl ;  and,  in  ciisefl  of  dcflcient  quanUty,  is  the  most 
oertein,  uptedj,  mid  the  healthiest  moana  that  can  he  omployDd  to  insure  a 
quick  anil  nbuniliiDt  How.  In  citaea  where  molt  liquor  produces  Qatulency,  a 
bm  piuni  of  lbs  "carbonate  of  »odn"  may  ndranlageoualj  ba  odded  to  each 
glnsi  immediately  hoDiro  drloklng,  nbich  will  hava  the  efToct  of  neutralizing 
any  ociJitythntniay  bo  in  the  portflr  at  the  time,  and  mill  also  prorent  its 
Dfter-diani^MmeDt  with  the  stamauli.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  must  dopeud 
Open  the  natural  itrength  of  the  mother,  the  nge  and  domnnd  made  by  the 
infant  on  the  patent,  and  other  csuaos ;  but  the  amount  should  vary  from 
0«<  to  f  If  a  pints  aday,  neior  taking  leas  than  halfapint  at  s  time,  which 
should  be  roticated  three  or  lour  times  a  day. 

1477-  ^^  hi.va  said  that  the  period  of  ftuckliDg  ia  a  Beason  of  pennnce  to 
the  niothor,  but  thia  is  not  invariably  the  caso  ;  and,  ns  so  much  must  dci>eDd 
upoD  the  natural  strength  of  the  itomach,  and  its  power  of  Hesimilating  all 
kindi  of  food  into  healthy  tJjfc,  it  is  impoaaible  to  doBno  Diccpliona.  Whore 
OiWDniBQ  feels  sbe  can  cat  any  kind  of  food,  without  inoonrenioQCe  or  detii- 
DKDt,  aheshoald  live  during  her  suckling  as  she  didbetoni;  but,  ai  a  general 
rule,  we  are  bound  to  advisa  all  mothers  to  abstain  iroBi  aueb  articles  na 
pickles,  fruits,  cuonmhorB,  and  all  uoid  and  slotrly  digestible  foods,  unless  they 
Wish  for  restless  nights  and  crying  infants. 

1478.  Aa  regards  eieroiao  and  lunuscraent,  wo  would  certainly  neither 
prohibit  a  mother's  dancing,  going  to  a.  theatre,  nor  ovon  from  attending  on 
aaaembly.  The  first,  however,  is  the  best  indoor  reevciition  she  can  take,  and 
a  young  mother  will  do  well  to  oflea  amuse  barself  In  the  nurser;  with  this 
most  excellent  means  of  hcalthfiil  ciroulaUon.  The  only  precaution  neceeaary 
Is  to  avoid  letting  the  child  euck  the  milk  that  hfts  Itun  long  in  the  breast,  01 
is  heated  hy  eicessiTS  action. 

9479.  Every  mother  who  can,  should  be  provided  with  a  breaat-puinp,  or 
gloss  tube,  to  draw  off  the  anperabundance  that  lias  I>een  aocumulatin^  in 
her  absence  from  the  child,  or  the  first  gush  eidted  by  ntidua  exertion ;  tb« 
■abaequent  supply  of  milk  will  be  secreted  under  tha  InTigimting  inSuenoe  of 
•  previous  healthy  stimulus. 

HSo.  As  the  first  milk  that  is  secreted  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  saltnB 
dements,  and  ia  thin  and  innutritions.  It  is  most  admirably  adapted  fbr  the 
purpose  Nature  designed  it  to  MGl,— that  of  an  aperient ;  but  which,  on- 
Ibrtunately,  it   is  eoldom  permitted,  in   our  artificial  mode  of  bring,   to 


9481.  So  opposed  are  we  to  the  objectionable  plan  of  phyaieking  new-bom 
children,  that,  unless  for  positive  iUness,  wo  would  muoh  rather  adriso  that 
medicine  should  be  administered  Ihrovjii  the  mother  for  the  first  eight  or  ton 
weeks  of  its  existence.    This  pracljco,  which  few  mothen  will  olyoot  to,  is 
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easily  effected  by  the  parent^  when  such  a  coarse  is  necessary  for  the  ohild^ 
taking  either  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  half  an  ounce  of  tasteless  salts  (the  phos- 
phate of  soda),  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  magnesia,  a  dose  of  lenitive 
electuary,  manna,  or  any  mild  and  simple  aperient,  which,  almost  before  it 
can  have  taken  effect  on  herself,  will  exhibit  its  action  on  her  child. 

2482.  One  of  the  most  common  enrors  that  mothers  &11  into  while  suckling 
their  children,  is  that  of  &ncying  they  are  always  hungry,  and  consequently 
overfeeding  them  ;  and  with  this,  the  great  mistake  of  applying  the  child  to 
the  breast  on  every  occasion  of  its  crying,  without  investigating  the  cause 
of  its  complaint,  and,  under  the  belief  that  it  wants  food,  putting  the  nipple 
into  its  crying  mouth,  until  the  infant  turns  in  revulsion  and  petulance  fix>o(i 
what  it  should  accept  with  eagerness  and  joy.  At  such  times,  a  few  teaspoon- 
fills  of  water,  slightly  chilled,  will  often  instantly  pacify  a  crying  and  restless 
child,  who  has  turned  in  loathing  from  the  offered  breast ;  or,  after  imbibing 
a  few  drops,  and  finding  it  not  what  nature  craved,  throws  back  its  head  in 
disgust,  and  cries  more  petulantly  than  before.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
young  mother,  grieved  at  her  baby's  rejection  of  the  tempting  present,  and 
distressed  at  its  cries,  and  in  terror  of  some  injury,  over  and  over  ransacks  its 
clothes,  believing  some  insecure  pin  can  alone  be  the  cause  of  such  sharp  com- 
plaining, an  accident  that,  from  her  own  care  in  dressing,  however,  is  seldom 
or  ever  the  case. 

2483.  These  abrupt  cries  of  the  child,  if  they  do  not  proceed  from  thirst, 
which  a  little  water  will  relieve,  not  unfrequently  occm*  from  some  unequal 
pressure,  a  fold  or  twist  in  the  "roller,"  or  some  constriction  round  the  tender 
body.  If  this  is  suspected,  the  mother  must  not  be  content  with  merely 
slackening  the  strings ;  the  child  should  be  undressed,  and  the  creases  and 
folds  of  the  hot  skin,  especially  those  about  the  thighs  and  groins,  examined, 
to  see  that  no  powder  has  caked,  and,  becoming  hard,  irritated  the  parts* 
The  violet  powder  should  be  dusted  freely  over  all,  to  cool  the  skin,  and  every- 
thing put  on  fresh  and  smooth.  If  such  precautions  have  not  afforded  relief, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  crying,  the  child  plunges  or  draws  up  its  legs,  the 
mother  may  be  assured  some  cause  of  irritation  exists  in  the  stomadx  or  > 
bowels,— either  acidity  in  the  latter  or  distension  from  overfeeding  in  the 
former ;  but,  from  whichever  cause,  the  child  should  be  "opened"  before  the 
fire,  and  a  heated  napkin  applied  all  over  the  abdomen,  the  infant  being 
occasionally  elevated  to  a  sitting  position,  and  while  gently  jolted  on  the 
knee,  the  back  should  be  lightly  patted  with  the  hand* 

2484.  Should  the  mother  have  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ca^m  of 
inconvenience  proceeds  from  the  bladder— a  not  unfrequent  source  of  pain, — 
the  napkin  is  to  be  dipped  iahot  water,  squeezed  out,  and  immediately  applied 
over  the  part,  and  repeated  every  eight  or  ten  minutes,  for  several  times  in 
succession,  either  till  the  natural  relief  is  afforded,  or  a  cessation  of  pain  allows 
of  its  discontinuance.    The  pain  that  young  infants  often  suffer,  and  the 


crying  that  ntnlU  from  it,  ia,  as  wo  have  alreaiiy  nid,  IroquanU;  caused  ly 
Lho  mother  inoonsiileratelj  ororfeeding  liar  child,  aod  is  proiluoetl  by  the  pnin 
of  diatonbloDj  atiiX  tho  meclumicai  proBSare  of  a  largBr  qunlility  of  fluid  in  ths 
stomkoli  thou  tho  gaatrio  juieo  caocoDvort  into  ohoese  und  Uigest. 

1485.  Soaio  children  are  atronger  in  the  ondaring  power  of  ihe  stomadi 
ITinn  othan,  and  got  rid  of  the  cjcbsb  bj  roiaiting,  oouoluding-  avei?  piooess 
of  niokUng  by  on  amiauDn  of  milk  and  curd.  Snoh  ahiliiiim  too  called  bf 
uuroes  "Ihrivine  tliililron  ;"  and  gouei-ally  Ihoy  uro  bo,  simply  Iwcnuso 
digeaUon  i«  gooil,  nod  thoy  havo  tho  power  of  oipelliuf,'  with  impnnitj  that 
Biip«rabuudanco  of  aliniBot  which  in  others  ia  n  source  of  diataiiaiDii,  flBtuIcDOO^' 

3486.  Tha  length  of  time  an  infant  Bhould  be  sacklcd  must  depond  much 
on  tho  boallb  Mid  utrength  bf  tho  child,  and  the  health  of  the  mother,  and 
Ilia  quantity  and  quality  of  bar  milk ;  though,  when  all  circomBtaucOB  arc 
^Tourablo,  it  aliould  nsrerbo  Ices  than  Kinc,  nor  encoeii /j'letn  months  ;  bul. 
Itorhaps  the  true  time  wil!  bo  found  in  the  laeiiium  hotwoon  both.  But  a! 
this  we  may  bo  aur«,  tbat  Naturo  ueror  ordained  a  child  to  lire  on  Euclion 
after  having  endowed  it  with  teeth  to  hite  and  to  grind  ;  omi  nothing  is  mero 
out  of  piAca  and  unsearaly  tban  to  heei  a  ohild,  tritU  a  set  of  tnenty  teetb, 
r.akfor  "tlio  broast." 

14S7.  The  prnolico  of  piotmoted  wot-nnrslBg  Is  hurtfta  to  the  mother,  by 
keeping  up  an  uncalled-for,  and,  aftoi'  tho  proper  time,  nn  unUcallliy  drain  on 
her  iy«toni,  wbilo  tbo  child  cither  deiirra  no  bsDcSt  from  irhat  it  no  longer 
requirea,  or  it  produeei  a  positiTe  injury  im  ita  OOTHtJtutjon.  After  the 
period  when  Naturo  has  ordained  the  cbiid  shall  live  by  other  means,  tbo 
sei3ration  of  milk  becomes  thin  and  deteriorated,  showing  in  the  flabby  flesh 
and  puny  features  of  the  child  both  ita  loaa  of  nutritiona  properties  and  the 
*rent  of  more  stimulating  aliment. 

4488.  Though  we  have  nid  that  twelve  miHtths  b  about  the  medium  time 
a  baby  should  be  luaUed,  we  by  no  mean>  wish  to  imply  that  a  child  ahould 
be  fed  eiclusiTCly  on  milk  for  ita  first  year  ;  quite  the  rerersa  ;  tho  infant  can 
hardly  be  too  soon  made  independent  of  the  mother.  Thus,  should  illness 
dssmI  her,  her  milk  &11,  or  any  domestic  cauao  abruptly  cut  off  tbe  natural 
supply,  the  child  having  been  annealed  to  an  artificial  diet,  its  lifo  might  bo 
safely  carried  on  without  seeking  for  a  wet-nurse,  and  without  the  shghteat 
danger  to  its  system. 

2489.  The  Bdrantage  to  tho  mother  of  early  accustoming  tho  child  to  arti- 
ficial food  is  asconsidorabloto  herself  as  beneficial  to  IiDi  infant;  tbe  demand 
on  her  physical  strength  in  the  fii-st  instance  will  l>e  less  severe  and  exhausting, 
UiA  child  will  aleep  longer  on  a  lees  rapidly  digestible  aliment,  and  yield  to 
both  more  quiet  nights,  and  the  mother  will  be  more  at  Uberty'lo  go  out  for 
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business  or  {Measure,  another  means  of  sisstenanee  homg  at  hand  till  her 
return.  Besides  these  advantages,  by  a  judicioiis  Uendingr  of  the  two  sjnstemfr' 
of  feeding,  the  in&nt  wiU  acquire  greater  constitutional  strength,  bo  that,  if 
attacked  by  sickness  or  disease,  it  will  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  re- 
sisting its  virulence  than  if  dependent  alone  on  the  mother,  whose  milk, 
affected  by  fatigue  and  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  parent  for  her  ofl&pring,  is 
at  such  a  time  neither  good  in  its  properties  nor  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  patient. 

2490.  All  that  wB^hare  further  to  say  on  saokGng  i»ait  advice  to  mothers, 
that  if  they  wish  to  keep  a  sound  and  uncfaapped  nipple,  and  possibly  ovoid 
what  is  called  a  "broken  breast,"  never  to  put  it  up  with  a  wet  nipple,  but 
always  to  have  a  soft  handkerchief  is  readiness,  and  the  moment  that 
delicate  part  is  drawn  from-  the  child's  mouth,  to  dry  it  carefhlly  of  the  milk 
and  saliva  that  moisten  it ;  and,  further,  to  make  a  practiee  of  suckling  from 
each  breast  alternately. 

JJtqbb^  and  Px:e88ixME»,  Washini^r'&Q* 

2491.  As  respects  the  dress  and  dressing  of  a  new-born  ixxf&it,  or  of  a 
child  in  arms,  during  any  stage  of  its  nursing,  there  are  f&w  women  who 
will  require  us  to  givo  them  guidance  or  dSrectionfffor  their  instruction;  and 
though  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  yet  most 
women  intuitively  "take  to  a  baby,"  and,  vsith  a  small  amount  of  experience, 
are  able  to  perform  all  the  IHtle  offices  necessary  tb  its  comfbrt  and  cleanliness 
with  ease  and  completeness.  We  shall,  therefore,  on  this  delicate  subje(Tt  hold 
our  peace;  and  only,  from  afer,  hint  " at  what  we  would, "Jeaving  our  sugges- 
tions to  be  approved  or  rejected,  according  as  they  chime  with  tile  judgment 
and  the  apprehension  of  our  motherly  readers; 

2492.  In  these  days  of  intelligence,  there  are  few  ladies  who  hava  not,  in 
all  probability,  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  squaw,  the  abori^es  of 
Polynesia,  and  even  the  Lapp  and  Esquimaux,  strap  down  their  baby  on  a 
board,  and  by  means  of  a  loop  suspend  it  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  hang  it  up 
to  the  rafters  of  the  hut,  or  on  travel,  dangle  it.  on  their  backs,  outside  the 
domestic  implements,  which,  as  the  slave  of  her  master,  man,  the  wronged 
but  \mcomplaining  woman  carries,  in.  order  that  her  lord  may  march  in 
unhampered  freedom.  Cruel  and  confining  as  this  system  of  **  backboard  **^ 
dressing  may  seem  to  our  modem  notions  of  freedom  and  exercise,  it  is 
positively  less  irksome,  less  confining,  and  infinitely  less  prejudicial  to  health, 
than  the  mummying  of  children  by  our  grandmothers  a  hundred,  ay,  fifty 
years  ago :  for  what  with  <5hin-stays,  back-stays,  body-stays,  forehead-cloths, 
rollers,  bandages,  &c.,  an  infant  had  as  many  girths  and  string{i|y  to  keep  head, 
limbs,  and  body  in  one  exact  position,  as  a  ship  has  halyards. 

2493^*  Much  of  this— indeed  w»  mayeay^il— baa  been  abolisl^ ;  buistiil  the^ 
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eliilil  is  fa-t  from  ^fiag  dressoi!  loosely  onougli ;  and  wo  shall  nevor  be  eatlaSed 
mi  the  »botumiiblo  use  of  the  pin  is  aTuidod  in  toio  in  an  iDdst's  dressuig,  and 
n  tciliira  made  for  all  the  under  garmoatB  of  a  child  of  a  cool  and  elnEtic 

3494.  The  mncer  Sd  irliicb  an  infant  is  cncirded  in  a  bnndoge  called  tha 
"rollor,"  naif  it  had  fraetnrad  ribs,  comproasing  those  orgiuia — that,  living  oa 
auotlon,  must  be,  for  the  hoiJlh  of  the  cbild,  to  a  certain  dogroe  diatondod,  to 
Dbtain  sufficient  aliinert  frem  the  fluid  imbibed — ia  parfoetly  prepnEtorous. 
Our  humonity,  as  well  as  our  duty,  culls  upon  U3  at  once  to  abrogBts  and  dis- 
oounteniuice  by  every  meani  in  our  poner.  Instead  of  tlie  proceB  of  wasbins 
and  dressing  being  mads,  as  with  the  adult,  n  reft'eshment  nod  oomtbi-t,  it  is, 
by  tlio  dawdling  manner  in  which  it  ia  porfonned,  the  multiplicity  of  things 
nscd,  and  the  perpetual  change  of  position  of  the  iu£int  to  adjust  ita  com- 
plloated  clothing,  rendorod  nn  opcmtion  of  poaitive  irritation  and  anoojanoe. 
Wo,  tberefoi's,  entreat  all  mothers  to  rsgnrd  this  subject  in  ita  true  light,  and 
study  to  the  utmost,  simplicity  in  dross,  and  dispatch  in  the  procea  s. 

3495,  Children  do  not  so  much  cry  ftoia  ths  washing  as  (ram  tha  irritation 
ciufod  by  tbe  IVequent  change  of  poaition  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  number 
of  times  they  are  turned  on  their  fiioe,  on  their  back,  and  on  their  side,  by  the 
manipulations  demanded  by  the  multiplicity  of  articles  to  bo  fitted,  tacked, 
aail  carefully  adjusted  OD  their  bodios.  What  mother  ever  found  her  girt  of 
six  or  seven  stand  quiet  while  she  was  curling  her  hair  t  5ow  many  times 
ii!;;htly  has  she  not  to  reprove  her  for  not  standing  still  during  the  proocsa  ! 

nbout,  and  who  has  no  sooner  grown  reconciled  to  one  position  than  itia  forced 
rcluctactly  into  another.  It  is  true,  in  one  instance  the  child  hna  intelligence 
to  guide  it,  and  in  tha  other  not ;  but  the  moiilor;/  ntna,  in  both  instances, 
i-esont  coercion,  and  a  child  cannot  be  too  little  handled. 

I4i)6.  On  this  account  alone,  and,  for  the  moment,  setting  health  and 
Comfbrtout  of  thequeatjon,  we  bog  mothoi-s  to  aimpUfy  their  babj-*a  drosa  ns 
much  as  possible ;  and  not  only  to  put  on  as  little  as  ia  absolutely  nccosaary, 
but  to  make  thatasrimpleinitaeontrivanco  and  adjustmont  as  it  wilL  admit 
of;  to  avoid  belly-bands,  rollora,  girths,  and  everything  thnt  cm  impede  or 
ooafiiio  the  natural  expanaion  of  the  digestive  orgnns,  on  tlio  duo  pcrtovmnnco 
of  ivhoie  fuQCtiens  the  child  livas^  thrirea,  and  develops  its  physical  being. 


KBABUra   BT   HAITD. 

ArtiolM  neeeuftTy,  and  bow  to  use  them.— Frepaiatloa  of  Poods.— 

Bnths.—AdTantagSB  of  BeariiiB  by  Hand. 

UQJ.  As  wa  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  be  thought  an  advocate  for  en 

ai'tifieial,  in  preference  to  the  natural  course  of  rearing  (diildren,  m  bog  our 
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readers  to  understand  us  perfectly  on  this  head ;  all  we  desire  to  prove  is 
the  fjBust  that  a  child  can  be  brought  up  as  well  on  a  spoon  dietary  as  the  best 
example  to  be  found  of  those  reared  on  the  breast ;  having  more  strength,  in- 
deed, from  the  more  nutritious  food  on  which  it  liv^  It  will  be  thus  less  liable 
to  infectious  diseases,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  the  virulence  of  any  danger 
that  may  attack  it ;  and  without  in  any  way  depreciating  the  nutriment  of  its 
natural  food,  we  wish  to  impress  on  the  mother's  mind  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  infantine  debility  which  might  eventuate  in  rickets,  curvature  of  the 
spine,  or  mesenteric  disease,  where  the  addition  to,  or  total  substitution  of, 
nn  artificial  and  more  stimulating  aliment,  would  not  only  give  tone  and 
strength  to  the  constitution,  but  at  the  same  time  render  the  emplojrment  of 
mechanical  means  totally  unnecessary.  And,  finally,  though  we  would  never 
—where  the  mother  had  the  strength  to  suckle  her  child — supersede  the  breast, 
we  would  insist  on  making  it  a  rule  to  accustom  the  child  as  early  as  possible 
to  the  use  of  an  artificial  diet,  not  only  that  it  may  acquire  more  vigour  to 
help  it  over  the  ills  of  childhood,  but  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  mother,  it 
might  not  miss  the  maternal  sustenance ;  and  also  for  the  parent's  sake,  that, 
should  the  milk,  from  any  cause,  become  vitiated,  or  suddenly  cease,  the  child 
can  be  made  over  to  the  bottle  and  the  spoon  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension of  hurtful  consequences. 

2498.  To  those  persons  unacquainted  with  the  system,  or  who  may  have 
been  erroneously  informed  on  the  matter,  the  rearing  of  a  child  by  hand  may 
seem  surrounded  by  innumerable  difficulties,  and  a  large  amount  of  personal 
trouble ^and  anxiety  to  the  nurse  or  mother  who  imdertakes  the  duty.  This^ 
howeyer,  is  a  fallacy  in  every  respect,  except  as  regards  the  fact  of  preparing 
the  food ;  but  even  this  extra  amount  of  work,  by  adopting  the  course  we 
shall  lay  down,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  sum  of  inconvenience ;  and  as 
respects  anxiety,  the  only  thing  calling  for  care  is  the  display  of  judgment  in 
the  preparation  of  the  food.  The  articles  required  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
an  infant  are  a  night-lamp,  with  its  pan  and  lid,  to  keep  the  food  warm ;  a 
nursing-bottle,  with  a  prepared  teat ;  and  a  small  pap  saucepan,  for  use  by  day. 
Of  the  lamp  we  need  hardly  speak,  most  mothers  being  acquainted  with  its 
operation  :  but  to  those  to  whom  it  is  unknown  we  may  observe,  that  the 
iiame  from  the  floating  rushlight  heats  the  water  in  the  reservoir  above,  in 
which  the  covered  pan  that  contains  the  food  floats,  keeping  it  at  such  a  heat 
that,  when  thinned  by  milk,  it  will  be  of  a  temperature  suitable  for  immediate 
use.  Though  many  kinds  of  nursing-bottles  have  been  lately  invented,  and 
some  mounted  with  India-rubber  nipples,  the  common  glass  bottle,  with  the 
c:ilf  s  teat,  is  equal  in  cleanliness  and  utility  to  any ;  besides,  the  nipple  put 
into  the  child's  mouth  is  so  white  and  natural  in  appearance,  that  no  child 
taken  from  the  breast  will  refuse  it.  The  black  artificial  ones  of  caoutchouc 
or  gutta-percha  are  unnatural.  The  prepared  teats  can  be  obtained  at  any 
chemist's,  and  as  they  are  kept  in  spirits,  they  will  require  a  little  soaking 
in  warm  water,  and  gentle  washing,  before  being  tied  securely,  by  moans  of 
fine  tifdne,  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  just  sufficient  being  left  projecting  for 
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the  <diild  to  grasp  freely  in  its  lips ;  forifleft  the  full  kngth,  or -m^rkxBg, 
it  will  bo  drawn  too  £Eur  into  the  mouth,  and  possibly  moke  Uie  infiemt  heave. 
When  once  properly  adjusted,  the  nipple  need  never  be  removed  tiU  neykoed 
by  a  new  one,  which  will  hardly  be  necessary  oftener  than  -imoe  a  fortnight^ 
though  with  care  one  wiU  last  for  several  weeks.  The  nurung-boitlAdhoaki 
be  thoroughly' washed  and  deaned  every  day,  and  always  rinsed  onfe  htikn  sad 
after  uang  it,  the  warm  water  being  squeesed  through  the  nq>pl0,  to  wash  out 
any  particles  of  food  that  might  lodge  in  the  aperture,  and  become  aouc  The 
teat  can  always  be  kept  white  and  soft  by  tummg  the  end  of  tiie  bottle,  when 
not  in  use,  into  a  narrow  jug  containing  water,  taldng  owe  to  "dry  it  Siat,  and 
then  to  warm  it  by  drawing  the  food  through  be£oM  putting  at  ioto  the 
ohild'-s  mouth. 

Food,  'ssoA  its  Frepaanrtioiu 

2499.  The  articles  generally  employed  as  food  for  infants  conast  of  arrow- 
root,  bread,  flour,  baked  flour,  prepared  groate^  farinaceous  food«  biscuit- 
powder,  biscuits,  tops-and-bottoms,  and  semolina,  or  manna  croup,  as  it  is 
otherwise  called,  which,  like  tapioca,  is  the  prepared  pith  of  certain  vegetable 
substances.  Of  this  list  the  least  efi&cacious,  though,  perhaps,  the  most 
believed  in,  is  arrowroot,  which  only  as  a  mere  agent,  for  change,  And  then 
only  for  a  very  short  time,  should  ever  be  employed  as  a  means  of  diet  to 
infancy  or  childhood.  It  is  a  thin,  flatulent^  and  innutritious  food,  atid  in- 
oapable  of  supporting  infantine  life  with  eneiigry.  Bread,  though  the  uidversal 
rigime  with  the  labouring  poor,  where  the  in&nt's  stomach  and  -di^^estive 
X)owers  are  a  reflex,  in  miniature,  of  the  father's,  should  never  be  givoiL  to  an 
infant  under  three  months,  and,  even  then,  however  finely  beaten  up  and 
smoothly  made,  is  a  very  questionable  diet.  Flour,  when  well  boiled,  though 
infinitely  better  than  arrowroot,  is  still  only  a  kind  of  fermentative  paste,  that 
counteracts  its  own  good  by  after-acidity  and  flatulence, 

2500.  Baked  flour,  when  cooked  into  a  pale  brown  mass,  and  finely  powdered, 
makes  a  far  superior  food  to  the  othere,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  very 
useful  diet,  especially  for  a  change.  Prepared  groats  may  be  classed  with 
arrowroot  and  raw  flour,  as  being  innutritious.  The  articles  that  now  follow 
iu  our  list  are  all  good,  and  such  as  we  could,  with  conscience  and  safety, 
trust  to  for  the  health  and  development  of  any  child  whatever. 

2501.  We  may  observe  in  this  place,  that  an  occasional  change  in  tho 
character  of  the  food  is  highly  desirable,  both  as  regai*ds  the  health  and  benefit 
of  tho  child ;  and  though  the  interruption  should  only  last  for  a  day,  the 
change  will  be  advantageous. 

2502.  Tho  packets  sold  as  farinaceous  food  are  unquestionably  the  best 
aliment  that  can  be  given  from  the  first  to  a  baby,  and  may  be  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  change,  without  alteration  of  the  mate- 
rial, till  the  child  is  able  to  take  its  regular  meals  of  animal  and  vegetable 
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food.  Som«  isfimts  aro  sa  ooBsiitttted  as  to  raquire  a  frwiiieiit  and  total 
change  in  th^  system  of  living;  seeming  to  thrive  for  a  eertain  time  on  any 
food  given  to  them,  but  if  persevered  in  too  long,  declining  in  bulk  and 
appearance  as  rapidly  as  they  had  previously  progressed.  In  such  cases  the 
food  should  be  immediately  dbangsd,  and  when  that  which  appeared  to  agree 
best  with  the  child  ia  Fesomed,  it  should  b«  aKiered  in  ite  qnality,  and  per- 
Iiaps  in  its  oonsistenoy.    - 

2503.  For  the  farinaceous  food  there  are  directions  with  each  packet,  con- 
taining instructions  for  the  making;  but>  whatever  the  food  employed  is, 
enough  should  be  made  at  onoe  to  last  the  day'and  night ;  at  first,  about  a  piut 
basinful,  but,  as  the  child  advances,  a  quart  will  hardly  be  too  much.  In  all 
cases,  let  the  food  boil  a  sufficient  time,  constantly  stirring,  and  taking  every 
precaution  that  it  does  not  get  burnt,  in  which  case  it  is  on  no  account  to  be 
used. 

2504.  The  food  should  alwatys  be  made  with  water,  the  whole  sweetened  at 
once,  and  of  such  a  consistency  that,  when  poured  out,  and  it  has  had  time  to 
cool,  it  will  cut  with  the  firmness  of  a  pudding  or  eustard.  One  or  two 
spoonfuls  are  to  be  put  into  the  pap  saucepan  and  stood  on  the  hob  till  the 
heat  has  softened  it,  when  enough  milk  is  to  be  added,  and  carefully  mixed 
with  the  Ibod,^  till  the  whole  has  the  consistezvcy  of  ordinary  cream  ;  it  is  then 
to  be  poured  into  the  nursing-bottle,  and  the  food  having  been  drawn  through 
to  warm  the  nipplei,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  child's  mouth.  For  the  first 
month  oi'  more,  half  a.  bottleful  wiU  be  quite  enough  to  give  the  infant  at  one 
time ;  but,  as  the  child  grows,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  increase  the 
quantity  given  at  each  time,  but  also  gradually  to  make  its  food  more  con- 
sistent, and,  after  the  third  month,  to  add  an  egg  to  every  pint  basin  of  food 
made.  At  night  the  mother  puts  the  food  into  the  covered  pan  of  her  lamp, 
instead  of  the  saneepan — ^that  is,  enough  for  one  supply,  and,  having  lighted 
the  rush,  she  will  find,  on  the  wakii^  of  her  child,  the  food  sufficiently  hot  to 
bear  the  cooling  addition  of  the  milk..  But,  whether  night  or  day,  the  same 
food  should  never  be  heated  twice,  and  what  the  child  leaves  should  be  thrown 
away. 

2505.  The  biscuit  powder  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  farinaceous 
food,  and  both  prepared  much  after  the  fashion  of  making  starch.  But  when 
tops-and-bottoms,  er  the  whole  biscuit^  are  employed,  t&ey  require  soaking  in 
cold  water  for  some  time  previous  to  boiling.  The  biscuit  or  biscuits  are  then 
to  be  slowly  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  will,  when  thoroughly  soft,  allow  of  their 
being  beaten  by  a  three>pronged  fork  into  a  fine,  smooth,  and  even  pulp,  and 
which,  when  poured  into  a  basin  and  become  cold,  will  cut  out  like  a  custard. 
If  two  large  biscuits  have  been  so  treated^  and  the  child  is  six  or  seven  months 
old,  beat  up  twa  eggi^  suflleient  sugar  to  properly  sweeten  it,  and  about  a  pint 
of  skim  milk.  Pour  this  <m  the  beaten  biscuit  in  the  saucepan,  stirring  con- 
stantly ;  boil  for  about  five  minutei^  pour  into  &  basin,  and  nae^  when  cold,  in 
the  same  manner  as  thd  otibst. 
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2506.  This  makes  an  admirable  food,  at  once  nutritious  and  strengthening. 
When  tops-and-bottoms  or  rusks  are  used,  the  quantity  of  the  egg  may  he 
reduced,  or  altogether  omitted. 

2507.  Semolina,  or  manna  croup,  being  in  little  hard  grains,  like  a  fine 
millet-seed,  must  be  boiled  for  some  time,  and  the  milk,  sugar,  and  egg  added 
to  it  on  the  fire,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and,  when  cold,  used  as 
the  other  preparations. 

2508.  Many  persons  entertain  a  belief  that  cow's  milk  is  hurtful  to  infants, 
and,  consequently,  refrain  from  giving  it ;  but  this  is  a  rery  great  mistake,  for 
both  sugar  and  milk  should  form  a  large  portion  of  every  meal  an  infant 
takes. 


TESTHINQ   AND    CONVULSIONS. 

Fits,  &o.,  the  oonsequenoe  of  Dentition,  and  how  to  be  treated.— 

The  number  and  order  of  the  Teeth,  and  manner  in  which 

they  are  cut.— First  and  Second  Set. 

2509.  About  three  months  after  birth,  the  in&nt's  troubles  maybe  said  to 
begin ;  teeth  commence  forming  in  the  gums,  causing  pain  and  irritation  in 
the  mouth,  and  which,  but  for  the  saliva  it  causes  to  flow  so  abundantly, 
would  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences.     At  the  same  time  the 

mother  frequently  relaxes  in  the  punctuality  of  the  regimen  imposed  on  her, 
and,  taking  some  unusual  or  different  food,  excites  diarrhoea  or  irritation  in 
her  child's  stomach,. which  not  unfrequently  results  in  a  rash  on  the  skin,  or 
slight  febrile  symptoms,  which,  if  not  subdued  in  their  outset,  superinduce 
some  more  serious  form  of  infantine  disease.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  teeth 
are  the  primary  cause  of  much  of  the  child's  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  nervous  and  functional  irritation  into  which  the  system  is  thrown  by 
their  formation  and  progress  out  of  the  jaw  and  through  the  gums.  We 
propose  beginning  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  that  most  fertile  sourco  ol 
an  infant's  suffering — 

Teething. 

2510.  That  this  subject  may  be  better  understood  by  the  nurse  and  mother, 
and  the  reason  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
is  experienced  by  all  infants,  may  be  made  intelligible  to  those  who  have  the 
care  of  children,  we  shall  commence  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  teeth,  the  age  at  which  they  appear  in  the  mouth,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  pierce  the  gums.  The  organs  of  mastication  in  the  adult  consist 
of  32  distinct  teeth,  16  in  either  jaw  ;  being,  in  fact,  a  double  set.  The  teeth 
are  divided  into  4  incisors,  2  canine,  4  first  and  second  grinders,  and  6  molars ; 
but  in  childhood  the  complement  or  first  set  consists  of  only  twenty,  and  these 
only  make  their  appearance  as  the  development  of  the  frame  indicates  the 
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requirement  of  a  dififerent  kind  of  food  for  the  support  of  the  system.  At  birlh 
some  of  the  first-cut  teeth  are  found  in  the  cayities  of  the  jaw,  in  a  very  small  and 
rudimentary  form ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  About  the  third  month, 
the  jaws,  which  are  hollow  and  divided  into  separate  cells,  begin  to  expand, 
making  room  for  the  slowly  developing  teeth,  which,  arranged  for  beauty  and 
oconomy  of  space  lengthwise,  gradually  turn  their  tops  upwards,  piercing  tho 
gum  by  their  edges,  which,  being  sharp,  assist  in  cutting  a  passage  through 
tho  soft  parts.  There  is  no  particular  period  at  which  children  cut  their  tcetb, 
some  being  remarkably  earlv,  and  others  equally  late.  The  earliest  age  that 
we  have  ever  ourselves  known  as  a  reliable  fact  was,  six  weeks.  Such  peculiari- 
ties are  generally  hereditary,  and,  as  in  this  case,  common  to  a  whole  £Eimily. 
The  two  extremes  are  probably  represented  by  six  and  sixteen  months.  Pain 
and  drivelling  are  the  usual,  but  by  no  means  the  general,  indications  of 
teething. 

25 1 1.  About  the  sixth  month  the  gums  become  tense  and  swollen,  presenting 
a  red,  shiny  appearance,  while  the  salivary  glands  pour  out  an  imusual  quantity 
of  saliva.  After  a  time,  a  white  line  or  round  spot  is  observed  on  the  top  of 
one  part  of  the  gums,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tooth  may  bo  felt  beneath  if 
the  finger  is  gently  pressed  on  the  part.  Through  these  white  spots  the  teeth 
burst  their  way  in  the  following  order : — 

2513.  Two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  are  first  cut,  though,  in  general,  some 
weeks  elapse  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  the  advent  of  the  second. 
The  next  teeth  cut  are  the  four  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  next  in  ordei 
are  the  remaining  two  incisors  of  the  bottom,  one  on  each  side,  then  two  top 
and  two  bottom  on  each  side,  but  not  joining  the  incisors ;  and  lastly,  about 
the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  month,  the  four  eye  teeth,  filling  up  the  space 
left  between  the  side  teeth  and  the  incisors ;  thus  completing  the  infant's  set 
of  sixteen.  Sometimes  at  the  same  period,  but  more  frequently  some  months 
later,  fom:  more  double  teeth  slowly  make  their  appearance,  one  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw,  completing  the  entire  series  of  the  child's  first  set  of  twenty  teeth. 
It  is  asserted  that  \l  child,  while  cutting  its  teeth,  should  either  dribble  exces- 
sively, vomit  after  every  meal,  or  be  greatly  relaxed.  Though  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  these  at  once,  may  attend  a  case  of  teething,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
any  one  of  them  should  accompany  this  process  of  nature,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  where  the  pain  consequent  on  the  unyielding  state  of  the 
gums,  and  the  firmness  of  the  skin  ^at  covers  the  tooth,  is  severe,  a  copious 
dischai^e  of  saliva  acts  beneficially  in  saving  the  head,  and  also  in  guarding 
the  child  from  those  dangerous  attacks  of  fits  to  which  many  children  in  their 
teething  are  liable. 

3513.  The  Symptoms  that  generally  indicate  the  cutting  of  teeth,  in  addition 
to  the  inflamed  and  swollen  state  otthe  gums,  and  increased  flow  of  saliva,  are 
the  restless  and  peevish  state  of  the  child,  the  hands  being  thrust  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  evident  pleasure  imparted  by  rubbing  the  finger  or  nail  gently 
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rJong  the  gum  i  tbs  llpi  areoftea  ci:aorint«d,  and  tbelitnctiosB  of  thestomftcii 
DrbowelB&n  out  of  oriier.  In  severe  caaca,  oacurring  in  luibcnJtliy  ca  aao- 
fuloua  diildnin,  thore  are,  Sroai  tba  Snt,  omudei'able  fevOT,  dUtorbod  sleep, 
rretfulneo,  lUurrlioea,  roliuig  of  the  eyes,  ooaTalsWo  starLinga,  laboiiouj 
breathiag,  coma,  or  uonaluial  ileep,  asding,  unleia  th*  bead  is  qiiiokly  re- 
lieved, iu  deatli. 

JJI4.  The  TrtatMOiiia  »H  caBm  of  pBinful  teethingta  remarkably  simple, 
nud  ooDaitts  in  keeping  tbe  badyco(d  bynuld  Bperiont  in«diain(«,  allnjiog  tlio 
irnUtioD  in  tbe  sums  by  friction  with  a  rough  Iroryringora  nalo  cruBtol 
bread,  and  nfaen  tlie  bead,  lUDgf>,  or  any  organ  It  orerlodded  or  undu); 
•xdtcd,  M  uae  tbs  hot  batb,  and  by  throwing  tlie  builr  into  a  perEjiiration, 
sqiuUie  the  ciiculntlDD,  and  reheve  the  system  from  tho  dangor  of  a  fatal 


1315.  Bcddea  these,  there  is  another  mesni,  bnt  tfaat  moet  ha  smploycd 
by  n  medloal  man ;  namely,  KSri^ing  tijo  gums — an  operation  aJiiaTS  safe,  and 
which,  vhon  jadiciouBly  performed,  and  at  a  critioal  opporttmiCy,  will  often 
BUatob  tho  child  tram  the  grasp  of  death. 

ifid.  Thero  are  few  subjects  on  whicb  mothers  hars  ottoc  fbnncd  sncb 
atroDg  and  mistaken  opiniona  as  on  that  nC  laxxang  nn  infaat's  gums,  somo 
rather  seeing  their  eWld  go  into  fit«^tind  by  the  nnreHerod  irritaUon  on- 
dangering  inHammotioB  of  the  brain,  water  on  tho  head,  riekots,  and  other 
lingering  affeotlon-i— tlmn  porroit  tho  surgpon  to  afford  instant  relief  by  011  ttinK 
through  tbe  bnni  akin,  wbicb,  like  a  bladder  over  tbo  st-Tpi>pr  of  a  bt-tllo, 
sSbctually  oonBaei  the  tooth  to  fbt  sookot,  and  prerenis  it  ^nereing'  the  soft, 
■poDgy  eubitanee  of  the  gnm.  Tbia  prejndioeia  a  great  oror,  as  we  shall  pie- 
■enily  ebon ;  for,  so  far  from  buiting  the  obilil,  there  la  nothiDg  that  will  ao 
aoou  GOnFort  an  in&nt^s  teara  into  Bmiles  ■■  Boari^'ing  the  gums  in  pamfbl 
teething  ;  that  is,  if  effeotually  done,  and  the  Am  t^  tbe  tooth  be  divided. 

3517.  Though  teetliiiig  la  a  natnral  fmietion,  andta  ^  iAnt  in  perfect 
health  should  be  improctiictiTe  of  pejn,  yet  in  gemnil  tt  is  not  only  a  ferijle 
oauaa  of  suSaring,  bnt  oftan  a  aouroe  of  alarm  and  danger ;  tfae  fbrmer,  &ora 
irritation  in  Che  atomaidi  and  bowels,  dsranging  tlie  wltole  eaonomy  of  Om 
■ystem,  and  the  lattir,  from  coma  and  fita,  that  may  «BDtt<  vlarm  in  aneie 
aaaea  ;  and  tbe  daagn,  thait  evantoataa  in  soma  'fnin-ittr.  tein'Oigaalo  disease 
of  the  bead  or  spinal  marrow. 

55  iS.  Wo  shall  say  nothing  in  tbU  place  of  "rickets,"  or  '"  water  on  tbo 
head,"  which  are  frequent  results  of  dental  irritation,  but  proceed  to  finish  our 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  teething.  Though  strongly  adTooaUng  tbe  lanoing 
of  tbe  gums  in  teething,  and  when  there  are  any  semv  bead^^nnptoms,  yet  it 
should  never  be  ueedlenly  done,  or  before  beingsatisfied  that  the  tooth  ia  fully 
formed,  and  ia  out  of  the  eoekst,  and  nnder  the  gimi.    Wbn  assured  oAtiies* 
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pointed  the  gum  should  be  cot  length wiae^  md  fh)m  the  top  of  the  gum  down- 
wards to  the  tooth,  in  sn  horizontal  difeotioD,  thus ,  and  for  ahout  half  an 

inch  in  length. .  The  operation  is  then  to  be  repeated  in  a  traaeverse  direction, 
cutting  across  the  gum,  in  the  centre  of  the  first  incision,  and  fbrming  a  cross, 
thus  +.  The  object  of  this  double  incision  is.  to  insure  a  retraction  of  the  cut 
parts,  and  leave  on  open  way  for  the  tooth  to  start  from'— an  advantage  not  to 
be  obtained  when  only  one  incision  is  made  ;  for  unless  the  tooth  immediately 
follows  the  lancing,  the  opening  reunites,  and  the  operation  hafftobe  repeated. 
That  this  operation  is  very  little  or  not  at  aUpunfiil,  is  eWdenced  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  infant  fklls  asleep  after  the  lancing,  and  awakes  in 
apparently  perfect  health,  though  immediately  before  the  use  of  the  gum- 
lancet,  the  child  may  have  been  shrieking  or  in  convulsions. 

Ck>nvulsioxi8*  or  Infantine  Fits. 

2519.  From  their  birth  till  after  teething,  infants  are  more  or  less  subject  or 
liable  to  sudden  fits,  which  often,,  without  a&jr  assignable  cause,  will  attack  the 
child  in  a  moment,  and  while  in  the  mother's  arms ;  and  which,  according  to 
their  frequency,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the  in&nt,  are  either  slight  or 
dangerous. 

952a  Whateyermvp^  have  been  ijie  remote  cause,  the  immediate  one  is  some 
irritation  of  the  nerrous  system,  causing  convulsiQns,  or  an  efiflision  to  the 
head,  inducing  coma,  fo  the  first  instance,^  the  infknt  cries  out  with  a  quick, 
short  scream,  rolls  up  its  eyes,  arches  its  body  backwards,  its  arms  become 
bent  and  fixed,  and  the  fingers  parted ;  the  Hps  and  eyeli^ds  assume  a  dusky 
leaden  colour,  while  the  fi&ce  remains  pale,  and  the  eyes  open,  glassy,  or  staring. 
This  condition  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  muscular  twitchings  of  the 
mouth,  and  conTulsive  pkinges  of  the  arms.  The  fit  generally  lasts  from  one 
to  three  minutes,  when  the  diiid  reeoveris  withr  a  sigh,  and  the  relaxation  of 
the  body.  In  the  other  case,  the  infant  is  attacked  at  once  with  total  insensi- 
bility and  relaxation  of  the  limbs,  coldness  of  the  body  and  suppressed  breath- 
ing; the  eyes,  when  open,  being  dilated,  and  presenting  a  dim  glistening 
appearance  ;  the  infont  appearing,  for  the  moment,  to  be  dead^ 

2$2i,  Treatment — ^The  first  step  in  either  case  is,  to  immerse  the  child  in 
a  hot  bath  up  to  the  chin ;  or  if  sufficiomt  hot  water  cannot  be  procured  to 
cover  the  body,  make  a  hip-bafch  of  what  can  be  obtained ;  and,  while  tho 
lofb  hand  supports  the  child  in  a  sitting  or  recumbent  position,  with  the  right 
scoop  up  the  water,  and  run  it  over  the  chest  of  the  patient  When  suflBcient 
water  can  be  obtained,  the  spine  should  be  briskly  rubbed  while  in  the  bath  ; 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  lay  the  child  on  the  knees,  and  with  the  fingers 
dipped  in  brandy,  rub  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  rigorously  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  when  restored  to  consciousness,  give  ooeasionally  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  weak  brandy  and  water  or  wine  and  water. 

2523.  An  hour  after  the  bath,  it  may  be  necottMuy  to  give  an  aperient 
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powder,  possibly  also  to  repont  tho  dogo  for  cmce  or  twioo  cTBry  three  honrs  j 
in  which  «IM  the  following  prescription  ia  to  be  emplojed.    Take  oi 

Powdered  icanimony  ■        .         •        6  groins. 

Qrey  powder 0  grams, 

AntimoDial  powder      •         >        •        •        4  giains. 

Lump  sugar 20  groin*. 

Mil  IhoroogLly,  and  divide  into  three  powders,  whioh  are  to  be  takai  ai  «d' 
vifcd  for  on  iaiant  one  year  old  ;  for  youogor  or  woskly  infanla,  divide  ieto 
four  powdon,  and  give  aa  the  other.  For  thirst  and  febrile  nymptoDia,  ^lo 
drinks  of  barley- wfi tor,  or  eold  water,  anderery  three  hours  pat  tan  to  fifteen 
liropa  of  Bpirita  of  sweet  nitre  in  a  dessert-spoonful  of  either  bereraee. 


THHTJSH,  AUD  ITS  THBATMBNT. 
sjtj.  This  ii  a  diaease  to  which  inlhnts  are  peDuliarly  subject,  and  in  nhom 
alone  it  may  ho  laid  to  bo  a  disease  ;  for  when  thrush  showa  itself  in  adult  or 
Bdr.-mcodlifo,  itiBOotaBBdieeose  proper,  but  only  as  a  aympijm,  or  accessory, 
of  some  ether  ailment,  generally  of  a  cbronio  oharacter,  and  shonld  no  more 
be  clasied  as  a  sopamte  aOectiun  Ihnn  the  pctechie,  ordark-colaured  apotathat 
uppoar  in  mnllgoant  meailcs,  may  be  eonsidored  a  distinct  affection. 

5514.  Thrush  is  n  diaceso  of  the  folliclea  of  the  mucous  roembraoe  of  tho 

with  a  thick  mucous  aecrecion,  whkli,  banting,  diaoharge  their  oontenta,  and 
form  minute  nloars  in  the  oontre  of  BMh  vessel.  To  make  this  formal  bu( 
unnvoidabie  description  intelligible,  we  must  b^  the  reader's  patience  nbile 
wc  briefly  explain  terms  that  may  appear  to  many  ao  onmeaning,  and  niake 
the  pathology  of  thrush  fully  ^miliar. 

1515-  The  whole  digestive  oanal,  of  which  the  stomatJk  and  bowels  are  only 
a  part,  is  covered,  from  tho  lips,  eyes,  and  eats  downwards,  with  a  thin  glairy 
tissue,  like  the  skiu  that  lines  the  inside  of  an  egg,  called  the  muconi 
membrane  ;  this  membmne  ia  dotted  all  over,  in  a  atate  of  health,  by  im- 
perceptible paints,  called  roliicles,  through  which  the  EalivB,  or  mucus 
secreted  by  the  membmne,  ia,  poured  out. 

1516.  Those  follicles,  or  little  glands,  then,  becoming  enlarged,  and  filled 
with  a  congealed  fluid,  constitute  thrush  in  its  first  stage;  and  when  the 
child's  lip  and  mouth  appear  a  mass  of  small  pearls,  then,  ai  these  break  and 
discharge,  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  ulceration,  sets  in. 
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lips  and  nostrils,  hot  fetid  breath,  with  relaxed  bowels,  and  dark  feculent 
eracuations ;  the  water  is  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  whilst  considerable 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  much  thirst,  are  the  other  symptoms,  which  a 
careful  observation  of  the  little  patient  makes  manifest. 

2528.  The  situation  and  character  of  thrush  show  at  once  that  the  cause  is 
some  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  can  proceed  only  from  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  food.  Before  weaning,  this  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  mother,  and  the  condition  of  the  milk  ;  after  that  time,  in  the  crude  and 
indigestible  nature  of  the  food  given.  In  either  case,  this  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease  must  be  at  once  stopped.  When  it  proceeds  from  the  mother,  it 
is  always  best  to  begin  by  physicking  the  infant  through  the'parent ;  that  is 
to  say,  lot  the  parent  first  take  the  medicine,  which  will  sufficiently  affect  tho 
child  through  the  milk :  this  plan  hiis  the  double  object  of  benefitiog  the 
patient  and,  at  the  same  time,  correcting  the  state  of  the  mother,  and  im« 
proving  the  condition  of  her  milk.  In  the  other  case,  when  the  child  is  being 
fed  by  hand,  then  proceed  by  totally  altering  the  style  of  aliment  given, 
and  substituting  farinaceous  food,  custards,  blanc-mange,  and  ground-rice 
puddings. 

1529.  As  an  aperient  medicine  for  the  mother,  the  best  thing  she  can  take 
is  a  dessert-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  a  cup 
of  cold  water ;  and  every  second  day,  for  two  or  three  times,  an  aperient 
pill. 

253a  As  the  thrush  extends  all  over  the  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  and 
bowels,  the  irritation  to  the  child  from  such  an  extent  of  diseased  surface  ia 
pi*oportionately  great,  and  before  attempting  to  act  on  such  a  tender  surface 
by  opening  medicine,  the  better  plan  is  to  soothe  by  an  emollient  mixture ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  let  the  following  be  prepared.    Take  of 

Castor  oil 2  drachms. 

Sugar 1  drachm. 

Mucilage,  or  powdered  gum  Arabic       .  half  a  drachm. 

Triturate  till  the  oil  is  incorporated,  then  add  slowly— 

Mint-water One  ounce  and  a  half. 

Laudanum Ten  drops. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  to  an  in&nt  from  one  to  two  years  old ; 
a  teaspoonful  from  two  to  three  years  old  ;  and  a  dessert-spoonful  at  any  ago 
over  that  time.  After  two  days'  use  of  the  mixture,  one  of  the  following 
powders  should  be  given  twice  a  day,  accompanied  with  one  dose  daily  of  tho 
mixture : — 

Grey  powder.        •        •        •       •        .  20  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb 15  grains. 

Scammony 10  grains.    "Mat. 

Divide  into  twelve  powders,  for  one  year ;  eight  powders,  fi-om  cue  to  two  5 


two  to  six  yeuTB  old.     After  tlint  age,   double  ths 
I  a  powdors  nt  once. 

gill.  It  IB  eomctiiDCi  atmlomniy  U>  epplfbomi  and  hone;  (o  ibe  moutlifbr 
Hirush ;  Vm  it  is  nlwuys  botior  to  treat  tho  disease  cnnBtitiiUoiially  ratboc 
Itian  IocbH/.  Tho  flrat  atsps,  tboreforo,  to  bo  adopted  ere,  t«  ratnovo  in 
oMTOot  tho  oiciting  cau»a— tho  mother's  niiilt  or  food;  allay  irritation  by* 
mmn  both  and  tba  oostor-oii  mixtnra,  fbllowod  by  and  coajoinod  nitbOa' 

1531.  Tu  those,  hetTOver,  vlia  wiab  to  try  tho  houey  proecse,  the  bast  pre- 
uoiation  to  ubo  a  the  following  : — Rub  dowu  one  ounce  of  liQucy  with  two 
dMohaiB  of  UoBtura  of  (OJ'rrh,  and  npplf  it  to  tbo  lips  and  mouth  eraiy  foar 

'S33-  It  is  a  popular  beliof,  and  ono  moat  dBTontly  cherished  by  many 
nuraea  nnd  cMoriy  parsons,  that  ererybody  must,  at  somo  time  of  Ihoir  life, 
botweca  birth  and  death,  have  oji  nttaclc  of  thrush,  and  if  not  ia  infenoy,  or 
prime  of  life,  it  will  sorely  attack  thDm  on  their  death-bod.  in  n  form  more 
lanlignant  tlian  if  tho  patient  bad  been  affected  with  the  malady  earlior ;  tho 
blaok  thi-udi  nith  which  they  are  thon  raported  to  bo  afleoted  being,  in  nil 
probability,  tbo  petaobs,  01  piupla  spots  Ihab  charaatarize  the  worst  Ibcm,  and 
ofUat  the  hkst  itnga,  of  typhoid  fovor. 

3534.  In  general,  vory  little  medieine  ia  needed  in  this  dlHaose  of  the  tbmali 
— au  nltBratJTO  powder,  or  a  little  rongneaia,  giron  oneo  or  twice,  being  all,  with 
the  warm  both,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cnsus,  is  neotled  to  restore  the 
lauooufl  meoibranc  til  hiiftllh.  An  thrash  b  caused  by  an  c^tccss  of  heal, 
or  over-aotloii  in  tho  hoiiig  momhrine  of  the  etomach  and  bowels,  whaterer 
will  counteract  this  state,  by  thi'owiiig  the  heat  on  the  surface,  must  ma- 
terially bonofit,  if  not  euro,  tho  disease :  and  that  moans  evary  mother  has 
at  hand,  in  tbo  form  of  a  wanii  lalh.  After  the  application  of  thb,  a  littlo 
magnesia  to  correct  the  acidity  oiiating  along  the  surftico  of  tho  mucous 
membrane,  is  often  all  that  is  needed  to  throw  the  systom  into  such  a  state  aa 
irill  effect  its  own  euro.  This  tavoui'able  slald  is  indioatad  by  an  eicsBaivo 
flow  of  snli'a,  orwhat  iaealled  "dribbling,"aiid  by  a  conaidarable  amountoi 
lelaiation  of  the  bowels — a  condition  that  must  not  be  mistaken  for  dinrrhcea, 
and  checked  as  if  a  disease,  but  rather,  for  the  day  or  two  it  continues, 
ODcoumged  as  a  critical  evacuant. 

4535.  Should  there  be  much  debll!ty  in  the  conraleaccnce,  half  a  taa- 
epoonful  of  etee  wine,  given  twice  a  day  in  a  little  barley-water,  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  tonic.  This,  with  tho  pnrcnution  of 
changing  tho  child's  food,  or,  when  it  lirca  on  the  mother,  of  coiTccting  tho 
quality  of  tho  milk  by  changing  her  own  diet,  and,  by  means  of  an  antacid 
or  aperient,  impinring  the  state  of  the  aocrotion.  Such  is  all 
that  this  disease  in  general  requirss. 
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2536.  The  daas  «f  diseases  we  are  nomr  approac^iing  are  themost  important^ 
00th  in  their  pathological  features  and  in  their  consequences  on  the  consti- 
tution, of  any  group  or  individual  disease  that  assails  the  human  body ;  and 
though  moro  frequently  attacking  the  undeveloped  frame  of  childhood,  are  yot 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  period.  These  are  called  Eruptive  Fevers,  and 
embrace  chicken-pox,  eow-pox,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  meajdes,  milary  fever, 
and  erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

2537.  The  general  character  of  all  l^iese  is,  that  they  are  contagions,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  attack  a  person  only  once  in  his  lifetime ;  that  their  chain  of 
diseased  actions  always  begins  with  fever,  and  that,  after  an  interval  of  from 
one  to  four  d&ys,  the  fever  is  followed  by  an  erupiSon  of  the  skin. 


CHICKEN-POX,  OB  QIiASS-POX;  AIH)  COW-POX,  OB 

VACCINATION. 

2538.  Chicken-pox,  or  Glass-pox,  may,  in  strict  propriety,  be  classed  as 
a  mild  variety  of  small-pox,  presenting  ^1  the  mitigated  symptoms  of  that 
formidable  disease.  Among  many  physicians  it  is,  indeed^  classed  as  small- 
pox;, and  not  a  separate  disease ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such 
questions,  and  as  we  profess  to  give  only  facts,  the  result  of  our  own  prshctical 
experience,  we  ahall  treat  this  affection  of  glass-pox  01:  .chicken-pox,  «8  we 
ourselves  have  found  it,  as  a  distinct  and  separate  disease. 

2539.  Chicken-pox  is  marked  by  all  the  fobrilo  symptoms  presented  by  small- 
pox, with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  case  of  oftueken^pex,  each  symptom  is 
particularly  s%ht.  The  heat'Of  body  is  much  less  acute,  and  the  priocipsd 
symptoms  are  difficulty  of  breathing,  headache,  <eoated  tongu^  and  nausea, 
which  sometimes  amoimts  to  vomiting.  After  a  term  of  general  irritability, 
heat,  and  restlessness,  about  the  fourth  day,  or  between  the  third  sjud  fourth, 
an  eruption  makes  its  appearance  over  the  face,  n^eck,  and  body,  in  its  first 
two  stages  closely  resembling  small-pox,  widi  this  ^especial  difference,  that 
whereas  the  pustules  in  small-pox  hB.vefi«et  and  depressed  centre^— an  infallible 
characteristic  of  small-pox — ^the  pustules  in  chicken-p(a  i*emain  rglobvi^r,  whil& 
the  fluid  in  them  changes  from  a  transparent  white  to  a  straw-coloured  liquid, 
which  begins  to  exude  and. disappear  about  the  ^ghth  or  ninth  4ay,  ami,  in 
mild  cases,  by  the  twelfth  desquamate^  or  peels  off  entirely. 

2540.  There  can  be  one  doubt  that  chicken-pox,  like  small-pox,  is  contagious, 
and  under  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  endemiic.  Parents  -should, 
therefore,  avoid  exposing  young  children  to  the  danger  of  infection  by  taking 
them  where  it  is  known  to  exist,  as  chicken-pox,  in  weakly  constitutions,  or  in 
very  young  children,  may  superinduce  small-pox,  the  one  disease  either  running 
concurrently  with  the  oUier,  or  discovering  itself  as  the  other  declines.    This, 
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of  eouMO,  is  a  condiLion  Ibat  rendera  Iha  cose  very  haznrdous,  u  the  child  Lai 
to  •tnigBlo  Bgninst  two  diaeuos  at  onoo,  or  baforo  it  luia  reonuted  strengtb 
from  tba  utlauk  of  the  &ret. 

5541.  Trfatmeiil, — In  all  Drdinnry  onees  of  oticken-poi — and  it  ia  yary 
Boldoro  it  asaumoa  fiiiy  oompleirity — tha  whole  treatment  reaolTos  itself  iuto 
the  UBO  of  llio  warm  bnth,  and  a  course  ol  gontlo  Ofwrienta.  The  bnth  shoold 
bo  UM<1  wlion  the  op[irOBBioti  of  the  lungs  rendera  tho  breathing  difBcultj  or 
tho  boat  Dnd  dryneu  of  tho  akin,  with  the  trnderelopod  rash  henoLth  tba 
a^irfiico,  nUoivB  the  oecosuty  foi:  lla  use. 

1541.  As  the  pustules  in  cbieken-pDi  vary  rnreljr  ruiito  the  state  of  auppim- 
tiJn,  aa  in  tho  other  disoaflo,  tboi-o  is  no  fear  0!  piltiag  or  diaSguroment,  except 
in  very  severe  farms,  whicb,  however,  happen  ao  aaldom  na  not  to  merit  appro- 
hensirjn.  Wbon  the  eruption  aubaidea,  howovor,  the  face  jnay  ba  woshod  with 
oMor-flowor  tpotor,  and  tho  rontlno  followed  "wliich  ia  proaoribed  iu  the  COD- 
laleaceut  aUito  of  small -pox. 

^543-  Cow-roi,  properly  speaking',  ia  an  artificial  dieeoao,  oatabliahsd  in  ft  | 
hedltby  body  na  a  prophjluctio,  or  preventive  agont,  against  tho  more  seriou*  | 
attack  of  giaall-poi,  nnd  is  merely  that  cbfiin  of  alight  febrile  Bymptotna  and 
local  irritation,  consequent  on  the  apDciflc  action  of  the  lymph  of  tho  vaccina- 
tion, hi  its  aoUon  on  the  drouUthig  system  of  the  body.  Iliis  is  not  the  piooa 
to  apeak  of  tho  benoHti  ooaferred  on  mankind  by  tho  diacovery  of  vacdnation, 
cot  only  OS  tLo  preserver  of  the  humou  features  frero  a  moat  loathaomo  dia- 
figuremeat,  but  as  a  aunitory  agent  in  the  proloDgation  of  life. 

1544.  Fortunately theStato has nowmadeitimperatiTeonellparenlato  have 
t^eir  children  Taoeinated  befbre,  or  by  the  mdo^  the  tveUth  week ;  thna  doing 
airay,  aa  fiu-  as  poeitibia,  vith  llie  danger  to  public  health  proceeding  from  the 
ignoranee  or  prejudice  of  those  parents  whose  want  of  information  on  the 
■object  makes  them  object  tt>  die  employment  of  this  spedfle  preventive ;  for 
thoi^h  raccination  has  been  prored  not  to  be  oZiMyi  an  infidllUe  guard  against 
■mall-pox,  the  attack  ia  alwayl  much  lifter,  should  it  ooour,  and  ia  aeldom, 
if  indeed  ecer,  fiUfll  after  the  precaution  of  vacdnaUon.  The  beat  time  to  rao- 
oinate  a  child  is  after  the  sixth  and  before  the  twelfth  week,  if  it  is  in  perfect 
health,  but  still  earlier  if  small-poi  ia  prevalent,  and  any  danger  eiiBta  of  ths 
infhnt  taking  the  disease.  It  is  customary,  and  always  advisable,  to  give  tba 
child  a  mild  aperient  powder  one  or  two  days  befbre  inserting  the  lymph  in  the 
arm  ;  and  should  measles,  scarlet  (ever,  or  any  otliar  disease  arise  during  tho 
progress  of  the  puatul^  tiie  child,  wbon  recovered,  ahould  be  rt-taccinaled, 
and  the  lymph  taken  from  its  am  on  no  account  used  for  Tacdnating 
purposes. 

IS4S-  Tbs  disease  of  cow-pox  generally  takes  twenty  days  t*>  complete  ita 
oixirae ;  in  ether  words,  the  maturity  and  declension  of  the  pustule  taltes  that 
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time  to  fulfil  its  several  changes.  The  mode  of  Taceination  is  either  to  insert 
the  matter,  or  lymph,  taken  from  a  healthy  child,  under  the  cuticle  in  several 
places  on  both  arms,  or,  which  is  still  better,  to  make  three  slight  scratches, 
or  abrasions,  with  a  lancet  on  one  arm  in  this  manner,  „"„  and  work  into  the 
irritated  parts  the  lymph,  allowing  the  arm  to  dry  thoroughly  before  putting 
down  the  in&nt's  sleeve ;  by  this  means  absorption  is  insured,  and  the  unne- 
cessary pain  of  several  pustules  on  both  arms  avoided.  No  apparent  change  is 
observable  by  the  eye  for  several  days;  indeed,  not  till  the  fourth,  in  many 
cases,  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  vesicle ;  about  the  fifth  day,  however,  a  pink 
areola,  or  circle,  is  observed  round  one  or  all  of  the  places,  surrounding  a  small 
pearly  vesicle  or  bladder.  This  goes  on  deepening  in  hue  till  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  when  the  vesicle  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  depressed 
centre ;  on  the  ninth  the  edges  are  elevated,  and  the  surrounding  pai*t  hard  and 
inflamed.  The  disease  is  now  at  its  height,  and  the  pustule  should  be  opened, 
if  not  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  other  children,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
lymph,  and  subdue  the  inflammatory  action.  After  the  twelfth  day  the  centre 
is  covered  by  a  brown  scab,  and  the  colour  of  the  swelling  becomes  darker, 
gradually  declining  in  hardness  and  colour  till  the  twentieth,  when  the  scab 
falls  ofi^,  leaving  a  small  pit,  or  cicatrix,  to  mark  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
for  life  prove  a  certificate  of  successful  vaccination. 

« 

4546.  In  some  children  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  arm  is  excessive, 
and  extremely  painfiil,  and  the  fever,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  very  high ; 
the  pustule,  therefore,  at  that  time,  should  sometimes  be  opened,  the  arm 
fomented  every  two  hours  with  a  warm  bread  poultice,  and  an  aperient  powder 
given  to  the  infant. 


MEA8I1ES   AND    SGABIiET   FEVEB,   WITH   THE 
TBEATMENT   OP   BOTH. 

Measles. 

2547.  This  much-dreaded  disease,  which  forms  the  next  subject  in  bur  series 
of  infantine  diseases,  and  which  entails  more  evils  on  the  health  of  childhood 
than  any  other  description  of  physical  suffering  to  which  that  age  of  life  is 
subject,  may  be  considered  more  an  affection  of  the  venous  circulation, 
tending  to  general  and  local  congestion,  attended  with  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  blood,  than  either  as  a  fever  or  an  inflammation ;  and  though  generally 
classed  before  or  after  scaiiet  fever,  is,  in  its  pathology  and  treatment,  irre- 
spective of  its  after-consequences,  as  distinct  and  opposite  as  one  disease  can 
well  be  from  another. 

2548.  As  we  have  already  observed,  measles  are  always  characterized  by  the 
running  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  great  oppression  of  breathing ;  so,  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  two  objects  are  to  be  held  especially  in  view ;  first,  to 
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anload  tba  omgeatvditktoof  tbalnn^, — tbe  cimse  of  Ihe  opimMwd  breatUng' j 
and,  ■econdli,  to  not  ligonHBly,  both  dining  llie  di»a»  and  aftOTwcmb,  on 
Iho  bowdi.  At  the  wun*  Hate  it  amnot  bo  loo  utroaKly  boino  hi  mind,  Ulat 
tbougli  ttio  ptllont  in  nuulsa  ihoold  on  do  neooTuit  lie  kept  midiil;  hot,  mtiv 
cuotUui  hi  most  mruitlne  complaints  fhoutd  be  taken  to  gnard.  tha  bodj 
rcDCO  eoid,  or  any  ■brnpt  cbwigoB  of  tomporntiire.  With  thoao  Bpeoi=l 
ebwmttiuM,  we  •holl  pro««d  l«  giro  »  deeoriplion  of  the  diaeaae,  as  rsooj- 
ideed  bj  itn  ibo&I — 

ijfQ.  Sfmptoai,  n>biab  commciico  nith  cold  citilli  and  Huahea,  Inisitiicl^ 
UasTlnca,  pnin  in  Lbs  bead,  and  drowiineaa,  cough,  bDanennu,  Hnd  extrenta 
lUiQBult;  of  brDatblng,  fluent  ateaiSng,  defliiotioD  or  rumung  at  the  ay^ 
i.od  DOW),  DBUoea,  »aiD«Unica  TomlUog,  tMcst,  B  furrod  Longoe ;  the  pules 
Ibrouebout  it  quick,  and  aometiiDes  full  oud  soft,  at  otben  bard  aod  SEn&ll, 
with  oUioi  iadioatioae  of  on  inllaiiuD  story  Datura. 

tjja.  On  the  third  day,  anmU  rod  poiiita  make  their  nppaantuoe,  first  on  tba 
laoa  and  Hack,  grodaally  eitonJiug  otor  tba  upper  and  loaor  part  of  the  bod;. 
On  tba  &[tb  dof,  the  vivid  rod  of  the  eruption  clutngoa  into  a  hnnvnish  hue  ; 
rnd,  in  tno  or  three  daj-s  more,  tho  roah  outiral?  disappourB,  learing  a  lopEO 
Ijowdery  doaquamatioQ  on  the  skin,  which  rubs  off  IPce  dnndriff.  At  this 
tbago  of  the  diaoaaa  a  diarriioia  fraquantlfcomBaon,  irbioh,  bmngwliM  iscoJleJ 
"oritjcal,"  ihould  nevov  b>  choaked,  onlasa  aerioualj  HBrele.  Menaloa  eoica- 
timsB  aaaume  a  typhoid  or  nudlgnaat  cbwactet',  in  Hbich  fiirm  the  Bymptemi! 
ivTB  b1]  greatly  tsng^eratod,  nnd  tbo  cuo  from  the  firat  bocomca  both  doubtful 
nnd  dangerous.  In  tbia  condition  the  eruption  comea  eat  sooaer,  ttad  only  io 
patches ;  and  often,  after  ehoning  for  a  few  houra,  auddenly  recedes,  pra- 
EODting,  inatoad  of  the  uaual  Sorid  red,  a  dark  purple  or  blackisb  hue  ;  a  daik 
brown  fur  ibrms  on  the  gums  and  mouth,  too  breathing  bocomcs  laborious, 
delirium  auparreDV,  and,  if  unrelieved,  is  followed  by  soma ;  a  fetid  diarrhtca 
takes  place,  and  the  patient  ainks  under  the  oongeated  atato  of  tbo  lunss  and 
the  oppressed  ftoctiona  of  the  brain. 

sSJi.  ThenniiiToariiifeEymptoiniisUMaleaareah^daglMof  fsTaTjUto 
oxoea^re  boat  ud  dryneas  of  the  skbi,  harried  and  short  brealbing,  aod  a 
liai'tioularly  hard  pulse.  The  sequela,  or  after-con  seqnmiiee,  of  meaalea  are, 
croup,  bronchitii,  mesenterM  disease,  abicosaes  behind  ttis  ear,  ophthalmia, 
and  glandular  awellinga  in  ether  pavta  of  the  body. 

35S1.  Treatnmt.—la  the  firat  place,  the  paUent  should  be  kept  in  a  oool 
room,  the  temperatura  ol  whieb  must  be  regulated  to  suit  the  child's  feelings 
of  comfort,  and  the  diet  adaplod  to  the  strictest  principles  of  abstinenco. 
When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  sorere,  blcoduig,  in  some  form,  is  often 
neOEasary,  though,  nben  adopted,  it  must  be  in  Vavfird  slagt  of  the  disease  ; 
Mid,  if  iho  lungs  are  the  appi'ehanded  seat  of  the  iaSammaCion,  two  or  more 
latchM,  aaanrdiagtotheageanditraiBtii  o>  thepaU*mt,m>t  baaffdied  t» 
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Che  upper  part  of  the  chesty  Allowed  by  a  emB^U  blister ;  or  the  blister  may  be 
substituted  for  the  leeches,  the  attendant  bearmg  in  mind,  that  the  benefit 
eHected  by  the  blister  can  always  be  considerably  augmented  by  plunging  the 
feet  into  very  hot  water  about  a  couple  of  hours  after  applying  the  blister,  and 
kept  in  the  water  for  about  two  minutes.  And  let  it  further  be  remembered, 
that  this  immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  wat^  may  bo  adopted  at  any  time  or 
stage  of  the  disease ;  and  iheA,  whenever  the  head  or  lungs  are  oppvessed^ 
relief  will  atways  accrue  from  its  sudden  and  brief  employment.  When  the 
symptoms  commence  with  much  shivering,  and  the  dun  early  assmnes  a 
hot,  dry  character,  the  appearance  of  the  rash  will  be  jGEUolitated,  and  all 
the  othor  symptoms  rendered  milder,  if  the  patient  is  put  into  a  warm  bath, 
and  kept  in  the  water  for  about  three  minutes.  Or,  where  that  is  not  tJon- 
venient,  the  following  process,  which  will  answer  quite  as  well,  con  be  substi- 
tuted : — Stand  the  child,  naked,  in  a  tub,  and,  having  first  prepared  several 
jugs  of  sufficiently  vrarm  water,  empty  them,  in  quick  saccession,  ovrar  the 
patient's  shoulders  and  body ;  immediately  wrap  in  a  hot  blanket,  and  put 
the  child  to  bed  till  it  rouses  from  the  edeep  that  alwt^  follows  the  efi^on  or 
bath.  This  agent,  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  ekin«  and  opening  the 
pores,  producing  a  natural  perspiration,  and  unloading  tiie  oongested  state -of 
the  lungs,  in  most  cases  does  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  both  for  leeches 
and  a  blister.  Whether  any  of  these  external  means  have  been  employed  or 
not,  the  first  internal  remedies  should  commence  with  a  series  of  aperieiit 
X^owders  and  a  saUne  mixture,  as  prescribed  in  the  following  formularies ;  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  beverage  to  quench  the  thirsty  let  a  quantity  of  inafkBy' 
water  be  made,  slightiy  acididated  by  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and  partaally 
sweetened  by  some  sugar-candy ;  and  of  which,  when  properly  made  and  cold, 
let  the  patient  drink  as  often  as  thirst,  or  the  dryness  of  the  mouth,  isadens 
necessary. 

3553.  Aperient  PoDdeySi-^Tako  of 'scammoxiy  and  jalap,  each  24 .grains^ 
grey  powder  and  powdered  antimony,  each  IS  grains.  Mix  and  divide  into 
12  powders,  if  for  a  child  between  two  and  four  years  of  age ;  into  8  powders^ 
if  for  a  child  between  four  and  eight  years  of  age ;  and  into  6  powders  for 
between  eight  and  twelve  years.  One  powder  to  be  given,  in  a  little  jelly  or 
sugar-and-water,  every  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  tho 
symptoms. 

2554.  Saline  Mtxture.^-Tekke  of  mint-water,  -6  ounces ;  powdered  nitre, 
20  grains ;  antimonial  wine,  3  drachms  j  spirits  of  nitre,  2  drachms ;  syrup  of 
saffron,  2  drachms.  Mix.  To  children  under  three  years,  give  a  teaspoonful 
every  two  hours ;  from  that  age  to  six,  a  dessertspoonfid  at  the  same  times ;  and 
a  tables$)oon^  every  three  or  four  Incurs  to  children  between  six  and  twelve. 

^555*  ^^^  object  of  these  aperient  powders  is  to  keep  up  a  steady  but  gentlo 
action  on  the  bowels ;  but,  whenever  it  seems  neoessary  to  administer  a 
BtroogM*  dose,  and  e£foot  a  brisk  action  on  tha  digestive  ofgaiui,--*  oom^ 
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puiioularly  imx>eratiTO  towards  tbo  dose  of  the  disease^ — two  of  those  ^ 
given  at  onco,  according  to  the  age,  will  be  found  to  prodooe  that  effect ; 
\3,  two  of  the  twelve  for  a  child  under  four  years,  and  two  of  the  eighty  i 
two  of  the  six,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

1556.  When  the  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes  oppresalTa,  as  it 
docs  towards  night,  a  hot  bran  poultice,  laid  on  the  chest,  will  be  all 
lound  highly  beneficial.     The  diet  throughout  must  be  light,  and  oonsiaki 
fUrinocoous  food,  such  as  rice  and  sago  puddings,  beef-tea  and  toast;  and  1 
till  convalescence  sets  in  should  hard  or  animal  food  be  given. 

^557*  When  measles  assume  the  malignant  form,  the  advice  just  givan  mi 
be  broken  through  ;  food  of  a  nutritious  and  stimulating  ohancter  should' 
at  once  substituted,  and  administered  in  conjunction  with  wine,  and 
spirits,  and  the  disease  regarded  and  treated  as  a  ease  of  typhus.  But,  as 
form  of  measles  is  not  frequent,  and,  if  occurring,  hardly  likely  to  be  treatail 
without  assistance,  it  is  imnccessary  to  enter  on  the  minutlB  of  its  praotiof  ] 
here.  What  we  have  prescribed,  in  almost  all  cases,  will  be  found  su£BdMit] 
to  meet  every  emergency,  without  resorting  to  a  multiplicity  of  agents. 

2558.  The  great  point  to  remember  in  measles  is,  not  to  give  np  the  tamt- 
mcnt  with  the  apparent  subsidence  of  the  disease,  as  the  ajter^ontequinctt  of 
moaslcs  are  too  often  more  serious,  and  to  be  more  dreaded,  than  the 
themselves.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  and  thoroughly  purify  the 
after  the  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  a  corrective  coutM  a| 
medicine,  and  a  regimen  of  exorcise,  should  be  adopted  for  some  weeks  afUf 
the  cure  of  the  disease.  To  effect  this,  an  active  aperient  powder  should  be 
given  every  three  or  four  days,  with  a  daily  dose  of  the  subjoined  tonic  mix- 
ture, with  as  much  exercise,  by  walking,  running  after  a  hoop,  or  other  bodily 
exertion,  as  the  strength  of  the  child  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  will 
admit,  the  patient  being,  wherever  possible,  removed  to  a  purer  air  as  soon 
OS  convalescence  warrants  the  change. 

2559.  ^onic  Mixture. — ^Take  of  infusion  of  rose-leaves,  6  ounces  ;  quinine^ 
8  grains ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  15  drops.  Mix.  Dose,  from  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  up  to  a  dessertspoonful,  once  a  day,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Scarlatina,  or  Soarlet  Fever.- 
256a  Though  professional  accuracy  bos  divided  this  disease  into  several 
forms,  we  shall  keep  to  the  one  disease  most  generally'met  with,  the  common 
or  simple  scarlet  fever,  which,  in  all  cases,  is  characterized  by  an  excessive 
heat  on  the  skin,  sore  throat,  and  a  peculiar  speckled  a^^earanoe  of  the 
tongue. 

2561.  Si/mptoms.^Co\d  chills,  shivering,  nausea,  thirst,  hot  skin,  quick 
pulse,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  tho  tongue  is  coated,  presenting  through 
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There  are  but  few  amongst  us,  it  may  be  asserted,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  pleasnn 
'  keeping  pets."  Almost  everj  one  has  in  his  home,  or  homestead,  some  furred  oi 
hered  faTourites,  which  tend  to  his  enjoyment  and  demand  his  care.  The  love  of  poB< 
ion  and  dominion  is,  doubtless,  at  the  DOttom  of  the  attention  and  wealth  laYished  oi 
various  creatures  which  may,  with  but  a  little  strain  of  language,  be  considered  ai 
8.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  we  hear  the  lark,  "  the  messenger  of  mom,"  carolling  a< 
[eaven's  gate ;"  the  tl^nkful' nightingale  chanting  its  evening  hymn :  it  is  not  enougl 
;  we  tee  the  crimson-breasted,  flame-crested  pipers  and  warblers  darting  and  flashing  ii 
sunlight ;  the  timid  rabbit  rush,  frightened,  to  its  prolific  warren ;  or  the  gold-fish  freelj 
ng  and  steering  in  its  native  pool.  We  want  more  >than  this ;  we  must  possess  thesi 
e  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  have  dominion  and  control  over  them,  and  call  them  ours, 
w  beautifully  my  blackbird  sings !  how  elegantly  my  pigeons  gambol  about  and  sai! 
ragh  the  air  1  how  velvety  is  my  spaniel's  coat !  and  what  a  lot  of  eggs  my  hens  lay  !— 

is  what  we  aspire  to  say,  being  content  only  with  absolate  ownership.  Tastes  naturallj 
sr  as  to  the  kind  of  pet  which  is  best.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  selection.  Fowls  and 
Bons ;  Blackbirds,  Tlirushes,  Finches,  Canaries ;  Parrots,  Macaws,  Lories,  and  man] 
srs,  each  with  its  pretty  peculiarity,  all  with  ample  claim  to  be  "  petted."     In 

BEETON'S    BOOKS    OF    HOME    PETS 

inquirer  may  depend  upon  finding  simple,  sound,  and  practical  information  on  ever] 
ect  connected  with  the  keeping  of  pets.  The  humblest  of  our  little  friends  will  receive 
Same  careful  treatment  as  the  most  magnificent  i  the  tiny  white  mouse  and  the  huge 
tiff;  little  "  Jenny  Wren  "  and  stately  Macaw.  Confident  are  we  that  a  perusal  of  an] 
lese  little  volumes  will  earn  for  us  the  approval  of  the  reader.  Sure  are  we,  too,  that, 
e  little  prisoners  themselves  were  able,  they  would  unanimously  return  us  their  thanks, 
labour  has  been  lightened  by  the  consciousness  that  many  a.cage,  kennel,  dovecot,  anc 
ler  will  henceforth  contain,  in  the  place  of  a  moping,  unclean,  disease- wasted  tenant; 
x-ry  creature,  happy  and  joyous  in  its  life,  and  ever  eager  to  testify  io  its  keeper,  in  iu 
best  way,  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction. 

BEETON^S  BOOKS  OF  HOME  PETS, 

PBIOE  THBEEFENCE  EACH, 

be  published  Fortnightly.  Each  book  will  be  complete  in 'itself,  and  will  consist  oi 
ages  of  profusely  illustrated  matter,  beautifully  prmted  on  good  paper.  The  seriei 
be  rendered  very  attractive  by  the  addition,  to  every  alternate  volume,  of  a 

BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED  FRONTISPIECE, 

L  Water-Colour  Paintings,^^  Harrison  Weir. 

THE  PIEST  BOOK  OP 

HOME    PETS 

ILL  BE  PUBLISHED  .ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1861,  AND  WILL  CONTAIN 

THE      PARROT      TRIBE; 

gracing  Stories  of  ^poious  Parrots,  including  the  Marvellous  Legend  of  the  Grey  Parrof 
furemberg,  the  Green  Amazon  of  Huddersfield,  the  Hampton- Court  Parrot,  &c.  &c.— 
.cture  of  the  Parrot  Tribe — Habitat  of  the  Parrot — Varieties  of  the  Parrot— How  tc 
It,  Feed,  and  Cage  Birds  of  this  Order— How  to  Teach  them  to  Talk— How  to  Distin< 
h  their  various  Maladies,  and  How  to  Cure  them.    With 

BEAUTIFULLY-COLOURED  PORTRAITS 

he  Scarlet  Lory,  the  Leadbeater  Cockatoo,  the  Green  Parrot,  and  the  Grey  Parrot. 
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"THE     QUEEN) 


THE  PuUidier  of  the*' ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 
intimate  that  lie  is  about  to  produce  an 

niustrated  Weekly  Journal  and  Review, 

vnder  tlw  abote  title. 

In  making  this  annonneenieiit,  the  projector  has  no  inclination  ta  offer  p 
donbtfttl  fulfilment,  or  to  indulge  in  the  too  sanguine  expectations  which  gener 
the  birth  of  literary  ventures.  Or,  perhaps,  the  natural  ardour  of  Prospectus 
rpsrrained  by  a  oonfldence,  that  as  soon  as  the  Journal  appears,  it  will  make  iti ' 
Public  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended. 

««  THE  QUEEN  "  will  be  particularly  addressed  to  EngCshwomen.  It  i 
about  the  same  size  as  the  leading  Illustrated  Newspapers,  and  new  type  and  1 
wilt  be  used  in  printing  it. 

THE  ENGRAVINGS  will  really  illustrate  the  events  of  the  day,  and  ^\ 
whatercr  topics  happen  to  engage  the  public  mind.  They  will  be  the  work  ol 
skilful  as  can  be  obtained  "  for  love  or  money." 

So  much  of  the  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  as  is  likely  to  interest  the  readers 
QUEEN  "  will  be  narrated  in  plain  English»  and  without  the  excessive  verbi 
disfigures  so  many  existing  Journals. 

An  unusttsl  number  of  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  on  Soraely,  Litentuie 
will  appear  in  each  Number.  Every  day  furnishes  a  new  text  on  these  subjo 
opportunity  of  improving  them  will  be  neglected.  The  writers  of  this  Joumil 
will  not  attempt  the  profound ;  but  they  hope  to  be  sensible  and  entettaioing. 

One  of  tlie  most  novel  features  of  the  Joumsl  will  be  its  WEEKITT  SXTPPIJ 

Tliese  will  be  very  various — at  times,  perhaps,  astonishing.  Thus,  with  the  fir 
Two  Supplements  will  be  given,  one  of  them  being — 

A  G^enuine  Photograph  of 

HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTOI 

Tliese  Photographs  (not  engratfings  ft-om  Photographs)  will  be  of  a  handsome  ^z 
for  framing,  and  will  be  elegantly  mounted  on  tinted  cardpaper.  Hey  will  be  ez 
Mr.  M  AYALLi  of  Regent  Street, — a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  excellence. 

Other  interesting  Supplements — already  in  preparation  in  Paris,  Brussels,  B 
Leipxig,  as  well  as  in  London — will  exhibit  the  most  charaiing  specimens  of 
Printing  ever  seen  in  this  country. 


THE    FIRST    NUMBER    OP 

"THE    QUEEN^^ 

WILL  AFFEAB  ON  SATUEDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7th, 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


TO   BB   HAD    OF   Alili   SOOESELLERS, 
Also,  OH  BICKIPT  OF  SIX  STAMPS,  FROM  THE  OFFICB  OF  THB  PUBII8H] 

a  O.  BEETOK,  248,  STBAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 


%  5«fa  Sllotfi  on  IpnKiitiil  fiarStnrag. 

10  B£  C01I7LETED  IN  ririEEir  KONIELT  ?A£TS, 

PEICE     3d.     each, 

BEBTON'S  BOOK 

GARDEN   MANAGEMENT, 

iSmdiadng  dmjtliiiis  umwlrt  W^ 


p.'X'S'-'- .,     ■:■,--'■'■  ■     ■       -   ■         "  ■■■■■'    ■'■ "" 


principal  C( 

tion  conveyed  will  be  "clenr,  direct,  and  denimn.     ^ 

10}pcu1  portions  of  the  vtoik, — the  rotation  crflpping,  the  uee  □(  mnnurtib  i.. 
restoring  exhtiasted  soiLi,  aa  well  an  the  specinl  mnaagement  of  fruit-tree^, 
flowerd,  and  vegetables, — nill  combine  the  newest  discoveries  of  science, 
tempered  by  pi-nctical  expirience. 

"Among  the  possessors  of  gardens  "  (to  abbreviate  slightly  the  eloquent 
pofitulnto  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer),  "  there  are  favoured  mortalB,  who 
have  ample  means,  wall-stored  knowledge,  and  intelligent  industry,  to 
whom  a  multitudinous  band  of  gardeners,  look  up  for  guidance.  Snch 
persons  are  horticultural  tight-houses  shining  on  high  :— fountiun-heada  of 
patronage,  patterns  of  siiccessful  piactice,  centres  of  dissemination  and 
di?tribution :  without  tliein  gardening  could  not  be  what  it  actually  is." 
Then  there  is  the  "Every  gentleman  his  otrn  gardener,"  whose  enjoyment 
it  is,  in  early  spring,  to  meet  the  message  from  the  garden  that  thers  is 
nothing  in  it  either  for  "missna"  or  tor  "cook,"  by  producing,  himself,  "a, 
charming  bunch  of  Russian  violets,  fragmnt  coltsfoot,  ds-^bnea,  B^u»>axw», 
wallflowers,  and  polyanthus,  for  caraspota;  uid  a'^>l'c\le^i  >A  "Cia  v«wAK<b^ 
pfeenest  sproats,  and  thejiltimpeat,  wKvtest  oE  aea'KiAe,'"  iox  ■CivtVv'uJM^. 


"THE   queen; 


THE  Publislier  of  tbe"  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAQAZINB^ 
intimate  that  lie  is  about  to  produce  an 

niustrated  Weekly  Journal  and  ReYietv-, 

under  the  aboTe  title. 

In  makiog  this  announceneiit,  the  projector  has  no  inclination  ta  offer  pron 
doubtful  fulfilment,  or  to  indulge  in  the  too  sanguine  expectations  which  gennrallji 
the  birth  of  literary  ventures.     Or,  perhaps,  the  natural  ardour  of  Prospectus-wril 
r(*serained  by  a  confidence,  that  as  soon  as  the  Journal  appears,  it  will  make  its  way! 
Public  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended.  I 

««  THE  QUEEN  '*  will  be  particularly  addressed  to  EngCshwomen.  It  wSV 
about  the  same  size  as  the  leading  Illustrated  Newspapers,  and  new  type  and  fine] 
wilt  be  used  in  printing  it. 

THE  ENGRAVINGS  will  really  illustrate  the  events  of  the  day,  and  give 
whatever  topics  happen  to  engage  the  public  mind.    They  will  be  the  work  of 
skilful  as  can  be  obtained  "  for  love  or  money."  \ 

So  much  of  the  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  as  is  likely  to  interest  the  readers  of/^ 
QUEEN  "  will  be  narrated  in  plain  English,  and  without  the  excessive  verbiage  il 
disfigures  so  many  existing  Jonmals.  1 

An  unusttsl  number  of  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  on  Sodety,  Literature,  siil 
,  will  appear  in  each  Number.     Every  day  furnishes  a  new  text  on  these  subjeeti,  d 
opportunity  of  improving  them  will  be  neglected.     The  writers  of  this  Joorasl,  kM 
will  not  attempt  the  profound ;  but  they  hope  to  be  sensible  and  enfeertaining. 

One  of  the  most  novel  features  of  the  Journal  will  be  its  WEEKliY  SUPPLSICXK 

These  will  be  very  various — at  times,  perhaps,  astonishing.  Thus,  with  the  first  iH 
Two  Supplements  will  be  given,  one  of  them  being — 

A  G^enuine  Photograph  of 

HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTOEIi 

These  Photographs  (not  engravings  from  Photographs)  will  be  of  a  handsome  size,  sui 
for  framing,  and  will  be  elegantly  mounted  on  tinted  cardpaper.  They  will  be  executi 
Mr.  May  ALL,  of  Regent  Street,— a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  excellence. 

Other  interesting  Supplements — already  in  preparatiou  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin 
Leipzig,  as  well  as  in  London — ^will  exhibit  the  most  charming  specimens  of  Fin 
Printing  ever  seen  in  this  country. 


THE    FIRST    NUMBER    OF 

"THE    QUEEN" 

WILL  APPEAR  OK*  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7th,  18i 

PRICE   SIXPENCE. 


TO    BE    HAD    OF    Alili    BOOKSELLERSt 
Also,   ON  BlCRIPr  OP  SIX  STAMPS,   FROM  THE  OFPIOB  OF  THE  PUBLISHEB 

S.   O.   BEETON,   248,   STEAND,   LONDON,  W.C. 


TO  BE  COI(?L£IED  IN  ;OTE£H  HONIHLY  7AETS, 

PKIOE     3d.     each, 

BEETON'S  BOOK 

GAEDEN   MANAGEMENT, 


M^f  ^mm 


pTinidp>lcoiibiWtonirepTaotioalaiidexperieiicedBH4piiuik  'Itoamtonu- 
^oiKKoveTad  will  be  "olesr,  direot,  •ndilegDit«.''^1ieartiUeMkdp]i;rio- 
iftpmi  portioDS  <rf  the  trorlc, — the  rotfttioD  dopping,  the  nse  of  muiures  id. 
rasEoriog  ezli»tialed  eoilit,  a*  well  aa  the  Bpecitil  manaLgement  of  fruit-trees, 
flowera,  and  vegatableB,— will  combine  the  newest  diBOoTeries  of  seienoe, 
tempered  by  practical  experience. 

"Aoiong  the  poaseasors  of  gardena  "  (to  abbraviata  elightly  lie  eloquent 
pOBtulate  of  a  Quartetly  Keyiewer),  "  there  are  fayoured  mortala,  who 
bave  ample  means,  well-etored  knowledge,  and  intelligeot  indaBtry,  to 
whom  a  multitudiaoas  bund  of  gardeners,  look  up  for  guidance.  Such 
«  horticultural  ligbt-bonsee  shining  on  high  : — fountaiQ.lieads  of 


persoQs  ai 


Then  there  is  the  "  Erery  gentlen 


8  of  d 
ling  could  not  be  what  it  actually  ia 


Dothing  in  tt  eitherfor  "miaana"  or  foe  "coot,"b;pradu<Mng,himaelf,  "a 
channing  bunch  of  Ruasian  violeta,  fragrant  coltdoot,  daphnea,  erica  caraaa, 
wallflowerg,  and  polyanthus,  for  com  spam;  and  »^mTOe\.  ufftiB  «*»*>*•. 
jreeneat  aproul^  and  thepiumpeat,  whitest  oJ  aeiiui\E"  ^jm  ■fti»\;vuft>wa- 


^  ir^fa  Wloxh  on  f  ractttsl  (SarJrmng. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  FIFTEEN  KOHTHLT  PABTS, 
PRICE     3d.     each, 

BEETON'S  BOOK 


OP 


GAEDEN   MANAGEMENT, 


^mbxmnQ  rijergtljing  connected  ^itij 


IiayiHg  out  &  Planting  Ghardens. 

Fruit,  Flower,  &  Kitchen  Garden 
Management. 

Building,  arranging,  and  Man- 
agement of  Greenhouses,  and 
other  Garden  Structures. 

Decorative  Gardens. 


Spade  Husbandry  and  Allotment 
Cultivation. 

A  copious  Monthly  Calendar 
of  operations  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

Orchard  Cultivation,  &  Manage- 
ment of  Orchard-Houses. 


The  Management  of  Bees. 


Fart  J.  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861. 

GARDEN  CULTIVATION  is  so  closely  associated  with  Honsehold 
Economy,  that  the  ''Book  of  Garden  Manaoehent"  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  almost  necessary  pendant  to  the  "Book  of  Household 
Management/'  just  completed  under  Mrs.  Beeton's  editorship.  This  work, 
so  comprehensive  in  its  plan  and  practical  in  its  execution,  professed  ''  to 
convey  clear,  direct,  and  definite  information  on  every  department  of  the 
household  ;"  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  press  that  these  professions 
have  been  realized,  and  a  very  valuable  work  on  domestic  economv  produced. 
Emulating  the  work  thus  successfully  completed,  the  object  of  the  editor 
and  contributors  to  the  "Book  op  Garden  Management"  will  be  to 
render  everything  connected  with  the  garden  plain  and  intelligible.  The 
principal  ^ntributors  are  practical  and  experienced  gardeners.  I%e  informa- 
tion conveyed  will  be  "  clear,  direct,  and  definite."  The  artistic  and  physio- 
logical portions  of  the  work, — the  rotation  cropping,  the  use  of  manures  iu 
restoring  exhausted  soils,  as  well  as  the  specisd  management  of  fruit-trees, 
Bowers,  and  vegetables, — will  combine  the  newest  discoveries  of  science, 
tempered  by  practical  experience. 

"Among  the  possessors  of  gardens  "  (to  abbreviate  slightly  the  eloquent 
postulate  of  a  Quarterly  Beviewer),  "  there  are  favoured  mortals,  who 
have  ample  ineans,  well-stored  knowledge,  and  intelligent  industry,  to 
whom  a  multitodinoiis  band  of  gardeners,  look  up  for  guidance.  Such 
persons  are  horticultural  light-houses  shining  on  high : — ^fountain-heads  of 
patronage,  patterns  of  successful  practice,  centres  of  dissemination  and 
distribution :  without  them  gardening  could  not  be  what  it  actually  is." 
Then  there  is  the  "Every  gentleman  his  ovm  gardener,"  whose  er\jovmtut 
It  is,  in  early  spring,  to  meet  the  message  A-om  the  garden  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  either  for  "mimis'' or  for  "cook,"  by produoing,  himself,  "a 
charming  bunch  of  Russian  violets,  firagrant  coltsfoot,  d&vb.i&«»«  «t\n»iCMrMh» 
wallflowers,  and  polyanthus,  fbar  coramoea ;  and  a  i^xmn^l  ^1^^  ««^\«w»» 
^eeneat  BprouU,  and  the  plumpest,  whitest  of  se8:ksw\fi;'  V«  ^5Jaft>BKWi««^- 


Ttei  IbHPt  «onM  hb  for  lAum  ilw  pramit  ynrk  k  intended ;  who 
hM  an  tiMi  indnrtiy,  all  ikm  darire  to  amahto  iheM  hortienltaual  note- 
biUtit^  and  baoome  hia  ow»  jgaidaiar>  Imt  haa  jai  t<^  laan  Aaw.  It  iriU 
ba  ilw  oljaol  and  daaira  of  fba  oontnbaton  to  tiis  "^BooK  ov  Gabdut 
MAXAiQaMXn  "  to  inatniot  tha  uninitiatod  poiaawor  of  a  garden,  ao  that 
he  maj  know  how  to  ealtifatahia  own  ^t  of  groudf  aad  Imow  also  wh«i 
he  !a  waUaarred  hjhSa  gardener ;  to  initiato  ue  young  c^Mrative  gardener, 
likewiae^  into  the  myatoriaa  of  nature^  whoae  agent  1m  u  to  become,  and 
iaaoh  him,  aa  fiur  aa  written  directiona  oan  teach,  the  manipnlative  aa  well 
aa  the  aoientillo  methoda  of  his  art 

GaidaniiME^  properlv  managed,  ia  a  aonroe  of  inoome  to  ***m'fandg, 
and  of  haaKhfol  reonation  to  oSier  titooaanda.  Beiidea  Hie  gratification 
it  aftndi^  the  inaxhaoatihle  field  it  opena  up  for  obeervation  and  esperi- 
ment  onmniwidi  ita  intefeating  praotioe  to  eveiy  one  poaaeMod  of  a  real 
Su^iahhome. 

It  ia  wan  known  that  the  operatiTe  gardener  is  too  seldom  trained  to 
gardening  aa  a  proleaiion.  He  ia  thna  principally  dependent  on  wuIl 
woriu  aa  the  book  aboat  to  be  pabliahed  for  his  knowle^;e  of  the  aeienoe 
of  Ids  art.  Impreaaed  with  this  fMt,  the  contribaton  aie  derirona  o£ 
rendering  their  woxk  aa  plidn,  praetiGal,  and  naeftd  aa  poaidUe  to  their 
leaa  experienced  brethren. 

PartLof  "Tta  BooKOvOiBixnr  MANAamNT  "  win  appear  on  the 
lat  of  Oetober,  and  it  will  be  completed  in  Fifteen  Tltreepenny  Monttly 
Farts.  Each  Part  wiU  contain  foity-eiffht  pa^en^  printed  in  varions-aized 
trpe  aocordingto  the  importance  oi  the  subject^  and  interspersed  with 
illastrattons.  While  adopting  the  form  of  a  monthly  calendar  in  twelve  out 
of  the  fifteen  parta,  much  of  the  repetition  ao  objectionable  and  so  tedious 
in  that  form  of  cooTeying  information  will  be  obviated  by  the  introdaotion 
of  the  Histoiy  and  Cultivation  of  the  several  plants,  in  the  proper  month 
for  propagating  them,  thos  bringing  eadi  sabject  before  the  reader  in  its 
proper  season. 

CoNTBESUTiONS  FBOM  Gabdbnebs  having  special  and  successful  modes 
of  cultivating  particular  plants,  which  it  would  benefit  the  public  to  have 
published,  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Editor. 

The  Manaosment  of  Bees  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  Garden 
and  Garden  Economy,  that  the  apiary  forms  a  natural  appendage  to  them. 
Some  pages  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  management  of  these  interestijig 
ereaturesi  and  to  the  best  form  of  habitation  for  them. 
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nothing  lovelitr  can  btfSuMd 
In  Woman,  than  to  §tudy  houtenold  good, — ^SIiLXOV. 


FOB  many  years  a  very  widely-entertained  opinion  has  been  expressed 
relative  to  the  extreme  value  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  connected  with 
the  various  branches  of  "  Household  Management."  Complaints,  toe, 
have  been  pretty  general  that  Cookery-Books,  and  all  such  works  as  have 
a  special  reference  to  Domestic  a£Eairs,  have  shown  material  defects  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated.  For  instance,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  recipes  for  the  various  dishes  to  be  cooked,  are  given  without 
stating  the  precise  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  which  th^  are  to  be 
composed ;  that  the  recipes  are  encambered  with  scientific  and  technical 
terms,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  explain  them ;  that  the  information 
they  would  give  is  conveyed  m  a  style  by  far  too  confused  to  be  useful  ; 
and  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  too  extravagant  to  be,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  available  to  those  who  are  intrusted  vntii  the  Management  of  a 
Household.  The  price  of  the  works  themselves,  too,  is  usually  so  high, 
that  they  can  be  accessible  only  to  a  few ;  so  that,  even  if  they  were  free 
from  the  defects  complained  of,  they  would  ttill  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
great  body  of  those  to  whom  such  books,  nowadays,  must  be  considered, 
almost,  as  a  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
cheap  works  which  have  been  issued  on  the  same  subject^  are  mere  rSekauffSi, 
or,  to  speak  characteristically,  "hashes,"  of  old  recipe-boo^, tsaj^j^xv?^^^^ 
sale,  rather  than  use,  discovering  no  praot\ca\  ex^TveuQ^  5&  ^^Yt  v^-^^^^ 
no  improFement  in  the  arrangement  or  elu«id&t\mi  ot  \2d«x  x&a^^«c>  vBa.'w* 


origimUty  of 'Um  wbaftfrir.'    Ooumqjomttjt  botii  blaoM  of  woiin  luive 

lb  oMftte  «lMw  dfllNtifi  10  jvtiy  ngwttad,  ''Bnmni^  Book  or 
HovmoLD  ICAVAomin  "  bai  wan  prodooed.  It  oovraji  datr,  diraoC^ 
and  diAnito  iafbanfttimi  on  •fwr  dApwiniMi  of  tiie  HcMueliold.  In  tk«t 
of  Cookiag^  no  resipe  !•  ghrtn  wmeh  h$M  not  boen  tried  or  taotod  eitiior  bj 
the  EditroM  hmmia,  or  1^  bor  oonlldontial  friendi  and  oorrMpoodenti.  <X 
the  nvmber  and  Tarietr  <n  tfao  rooipea  some  idea  mar  be  f oniied,  when  it 
ia  eteted,  tbet  throngh  Mn.  Beeton'i  oonneotion  with  tbe '' Bnglidiwoman's 
DomeeUe  Kagaaine^''maaj  hundredf  of  la^ee  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
pkoed  at  lier  diapoeal endi  a ooUeotlon  of  ''TAon"  relativo  to  DoaMStie 
jEooDomj,  aa  bave  never  before  been  broogbt  togettier  to  emidi  ttia  pi^paa 
of  aiMf  aJmilar  woifc> 

It  ii  not  alone^  howover,  to  tbo  Ifiatreaaea  of  tbe  OottM  iind  tii» 
Manaion  tbat  ''Bbboh'b  Book  or  Houcocboud  MAKAOsinanr'vJlI  jmv» 
aa  invafaiabie  boon.  Wliilat  to  tbeaa^  ererj  Idnd offish,  fleaht  ft^  Ihitt^ 
-and  iregetable.  ia  ahown  when  in  aeaaon,  ao  aa  to  make  a  eheifle  te  tha 
dianar  of  enrerj  dayeaaj;  the  CkxxK  ia  inatmotod  how  to  dreai^  in  the  beat 
and  cheapaat  nunmer,  all  the  varioaa  "vianda  anboiitted  to  her  earn.  13ie 
HounKAiDiB  taqgiit  lu»w  to  do  her  portion  of  the  work  in  the  way  tiiait 
will  be  irand  the  readieat  for  heraelf  and  tbe  moat  likdj  to  pleaaa  her 
miatreaa.  Tbe  KnoHur-KAiD  baa  her  dntiea  foithfollypomted  out.  The. 
LjLUirDBT-XAn)  hara ;  wlulat  the  Kubbi-xaid  ia  initiated  into  tho  art  of 
maaa^g  her  own  "dear  little  familfy''  not  only  with  aatiafaetion  to 
her  miatffeaa,  but  with  {Aeeaore  to  heradf.  Nor  have  the  Buxuat  and  hia 
panter,  the  Coaiodum  and  hia  oarriage,  the  Foonuir  and  liia  tables  or 
the  YALgr  and  hia  wardrobe  been  fnvotten.  (The  Qasderer  and  hii 
kitdien  plot  it  liaa  been  fonnd  impoaaible  propMly  to  diapoee  of  witina 
the  limits  of  thia  praaent  woik.  A  Yolnme,  now  in  ooorae  of  pnblioatioa, 
^lill  treat  of  all  mattera  relative  te  the  Garden  and  its  Management.]  H, 
however,  the  domestics  are  few,  and  a  Maid-of-all-Work  is  the  only 
servant  in  a  House,  then  will  the  Mistress,  from  the  directions  laid  down, 
find  it  easy  to  utilize  her  services,  not  only  for  tbe  general  advantage  of  the 
household,  but  for  that  of  tbe  Maid  herself.  In  addition  te  these  parti- 
culars, is  given  a  plain  treatise,  specially  devoted  to  the  "  Management 
OF  Childben,"  and  "What  to  do"  in  the  event  of  Accidents  and 
Emebobncies. 

A  new  and  important  feature,  which,  it  is  believed,  forms  an  invaluable 
portion  of  ''  Bbbton's  Book  of  Household  Management, "  is  the  history, 
description,  properties,  and  uses  of  every  article  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  Household.    This  account  of  the  objects  entering  into 
the  domestic  economy  of  civilized  life,  when  aided  by  the  art  of  the  en- 
graver,  completes  a  woriE  unequalled  for  its  amount  of  PBAOTIGAIi 
KNOWLEDGE,   and  one  that  must  prove  alike  SERVICEABLE  and 
PROFITABLE  to  all  who  possess  it.    Such  is  the  scope  of 
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its  fur  innumerable  specks,  the  elevated  papillas  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  it 
the  speckled  character,  that,  if  not  the  invariable  sign  of  scarlet  foyer,  is  only 
met  with  in  cases  closely  analogous  to  that  disease.  Between  the  second  and 
third  day,  but  most  frequently  on  the  third,  a  bright  red  efflorescence  breaks 
out  in  patches  on  the  face,  neck,  and  back,  from  which  it  extends  over  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  always  showing  thicks  and  deeper  in  colour  wherever 
there  is  any  pressure,  such  as  the  elbows^  back,  and  hips ;  when  the  eruption 
is  well  out,  the  skin  presents  the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobster-shell.  At 
first,  the  skin  is  smooth,  but,  as  the  disease  advances,  perceptible  roughness 
is  apparent,  from  the  elevation  of  the  rash,  or,  more  properly,  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  On  thejiflh  and  sixth  days  the  eruption  begins  to  decline,  and  by  the 
eighth  has  generally  entirely  disappeared.  During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
there  is,  more  or  less,  constant  sore  throat. 

2562.  The  Tr^a^fli^^^  of  scarlet  fever  is,  in  general,  very  simple.  Where  the 
heat  is  great,  and  the  eruption  comes  out  with  difficulty,  or  recedes  as  soon  as 
it  appears,  the  body  should  be  sponged  with  cold  vinegai*-and-water,  or  tepid 
water,  as  in  measles,  poured  over  the  chest  and  body,  the  patient  being,  as  in 
that  disease,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  put  to  bed,  and  the  samo  powders  and 
mixture  ordered  in  measles  administered,  with  the  addition  of  a  constant 
hot  bran  poultice  round  the  throat,  which  should  be  continued  from  the  first 
symptom  till  a  day  or  two  afber  the  declension  of  the  rash.  The  same  low  diet 
and  cooling  drink,  with  the  same  general  instructions,  are  to  be  obeyed  in  this 
as  in  the  former  disease. 

*  ■  ■  ' 

2563.  When  the  fever  runs  high  in  the  first  stage,  and  there  ismuch  nausea, 
before  employing  the  effusions  of  water,  give  the  patient  an  emetic,  of  equal 
parts  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial  wine,  in  doses  of  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful,  according  to  age.  By  these  means,  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases 
of  scarlatina  may  be  safely  and  expeditiously  cured,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  patient's  room  is  kept  at  an  even  standard  of  about  sixty 
degrees. 


HOOPINGhOOXraH,    CBOUP,   AND    DIABBHCBA,    WITH 
THEIB   MODS   OS*   TBBATMENT. 

Hooping-Coiigh. 

9564.  This  is  purely  a  spasmodic  disease,  and  is  only  infectious  through 
the  faculty  of  imitation,  a  habit  that  all  children  are  remarkably  apt  to  fall 
into ;  and  even  where  adults  have  contracted  hooping-cough,  it  has  been  from 
the  same  cause,  and  is  as  readily  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  of  imitation, 
as  that  the  gaping  of  one  person  will  excite  or  predispose  a  whole  party  to 
follow  the  same  spasmodic  example.  If  any  one  associates  for  a  few  days 
with  a  person  who  stammers  badly,  he  will  find,  when  released  from  his 
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f„fffifffr^/^mk^m  ■■|ii«aiirfM»tftfwlrttontBdtfi(»fcwM!yofhkiipMih 
•r%  1^  ft  Unw^  gOM ;  Mid  tt  wffl  b«  ft  mttttir  of  oonrtMii  TigOi^ 
«fl0ttltyy  to  otwooBM  tlM  onil  of  M  ihort  •&  ftMootatfoB.    Thomnntr  ift 
trhM  ft  lunibOT  of  Mhool-glrls  wfll,  om  aflor  ftnoOMri  fldl  Mo  ft  fit  « 
^ftK^^««g  ofto  of  thfb  moAbor  attttokod  with  <pikpqr»  noitVo  flndUar  to 
mfiiy.    TbMO  wftnl  fitfto  load  iM  to  ftjuiter  notion  of  Iwirto  to^ 
gptwnintif  dinftw.    Svwj  ofibit  ihonUy  tiMrafoio,  be  diiootod*  amtally  and 
phyriffwHr,  to  brook  llio  olMda  of  MTfoiM  notion,  on  wbioh  tbftoontl^^ 
thooooghdip«dft 

•50i9.  ifl!yoi|»»iiift-"Hooping-ooqfi^oaiaioop  wifliftdigirt  ofbrmtli- 

tog,  tiditly  qniek  potoe,  hoorita  wi,  and  ft  bard,  dry  ooo^  TUa  atato  OMgr 
oziai  withofoi  any  dhango  from  onototwo  or  throe  weikab#MO  thopeooltar 
iMitareofthodiieaae— thoApop-Hwtoin.  Aa  the  ofaaraotorktfai  cf  tMa  eowagh. 
an  loNwn  to  aD,  tt  te  unnooiOHurj  to  ootfliE'hMre^  phjraiologkiaDj,  ofttte  a«^^ 
We  riMOl,  thMtolM^  maialy  lemaik  that  tbo  fireiiMBt  Tomllli^  wid  Uoadiiy 
atttoiDoiiihoriiOBoaioflnpoitrableaigD%aadpiooaodtothe    . 

9566.  IVialAMi;irhkhihoiddeoodittokoiiiingiipftafca*oof 
TOinithig.  Vorthlapaipoo^ghotheohilddoaiaof  ipeoaooaahftftBdi 
alal  wtoaa,  to  aqoal  partly  and  qaantitioa  ^aiytog  torn  half  to^moaadfthilf 
toaapoonftd  ohqo  a  day,  or,  whan  the  oapeetogatkni  ia  havd  and  difltooliof  m* 
pa]|dol^  giftog  the  iiUowtog  oonc^  1^^  lUwoC 

I  ^yrap  of  squillfl        •       •       #       #     ioonee. 
Anthnonial  wine 
Laudannm 
Syrup  of  Toulou 
Water 

Mix.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  spoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful.  When  the  ooogh 
is  urgent,  the  warm  bath  is  to  be  used,  and  either  one  or  two  leeches  applied 
oyer  the  breastbone,  or  else  a  small  blister  laid  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat. 

2567.  Such  is  the  medical  treatment  of  hooping-cough ;  but  there  is  a  moral 
regimen,  based  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  should  never  be  omitted. 
And,  on  the  principle  that  a  sudden  start  or  diversion  of  the  mind  wiU  arrest 
a  person  in  the  act  of  sneezing  or  gaping,  00  the  like  means  should  be  adopted 
with  the  hooping-cough  patient ;  and,  in  the  first  stage,  before  the  hooping 
has  been  added,  the  parent  should  endeavonr  to  break  the  paroxysm  of  the 
oough  by  abruptly  attracting  the  patient's  attention,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
preventing  the  cough  from  reaching  that  height  when  the  ingulp  of  air  givci 
the  hoop  or  crow  that  marks  the  disease ;  but  when  once  that  symptom  has  set 
in,  it  beoomes  still  more  necessary  to  endeavour,  by  even  measures  of  intimida* 
tion,  to  break  the  spasmodic  chain  of  the  oo\igh.  Exeroise  in  the  open  air, 
when  dry,  is  abo  requisite,  and  chaoge  of  scene  and  air  in  all  oases  is  of  abao* 
hito  neoesdty,  and  may  be  adopted  at  any  stage  of  the  disease. 


•    1  ounce.  ^ 
.  10  drops. 
.    2   drachms. 
.    IJ  ounce. 
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2568.  This  is  by  &r  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
infancy  and  childhood  aro  liable,  and  is  purely  an  inflammatory  affection, 
attacking  that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  windpipe  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  from  the  effect  of  whidi  a  false  or  loose  membrane  is  formed 
along  the  windpipe,  resembling  in  appearance  the  finger  of  a  glove  suspended 
in  the  passage,  and,  consequently,  tominating  the  life  of  the  patient  by  suffo- 
cation ;  for,  as  the  lower  end  grows  together  and  becomes  closed,  no  air  can 
enter  the  lungs,  and  the  child  dies  choked.  All  dull,  fat,  and  heavy  children 
are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  this  disease,  and  those  with  short  necks  and  who 
make  a  wheezing  noise  in  their  natural  breathing.  Croup  Is  always  sudden  in 
its  attack,  and  rapid  in  its  career,  usually  proving  fatal  within  three  days ; 
moftt  frequently  commences  in  the  night,  and^  generally  attacking  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  years.  Mothers  should,  therefore,  be  on 
their  guard  who  have  children  predisposed  to  this  disease,  and  immediately 
resort  to  the  means  hereafter  advised. 

2569.  Symptoms.— L&xigvLor  and  restlessness,  hoarseness,  wheezing,  and 
short,  dry  cough,  with  occasional  rattling  in  the  throat  during  sleep,  the  child 
often  plucking  at  its  throat  with  its  fingers ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
quickly  becomes  hard  and  laboured,  causing  great  anxiety  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  veins  of  the  neck  to  swell  and  become  knotted  j  the  voice  in  speaking 
acquires  a  sharp,  crowing,  or  croupy  sound,  while  the  inspirations  have  a  harsh, 
metallic  intonation.  After  a  few  hours,  a  quantity  of  thick,  ropy  mucus  is 
thrown  out,  hanging  about  the  mou^,  and  causing  suffocating  fits  of  coughing 
to  expel. 

257a  Treeelment. — ^Plaoe  the  child  immecBately  in  a  hot  bath  up  to  the  tbit>at ; 
and,  on  removal  from  the  water,  give  cm  emetic  of  3ie  aaUmonial  or  ipecacu- 
anha wine,  and,  when  the  vomiting  has  subbed,  lay  a  long  blister  down  the 
front  of  the  throat,  and  administer  one  of  the  foUowicg  powders  every  twenty 
minutes  to  a  child  from  three  to  six  years  of  age. 

'SSyi.  Take  of  ealomel,  12  grains ;  tartar  emetic,  2  grains ;  lump  sugar, 
30  grains.  Mix  accurately,  and  divide  into  12  powdera.  J'or  -a  child  from 
six  to  twelve  yeani,  divide  into  '6  powders,  and  give  one  every  half-hour. 

2572.  Should  the  i^rmptoms  rentiain  unabated  aftera  fern  hours,  apply  one  or 
two  leeches  to  the  throat,  and  put  mustard  poultices  to  the  feet  and  thighs, 
retaining  them  about  eight  minutes ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  a  mustard  poultice 
to  the  spine  between  the  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  rub  mercurial  oint- 
ment in^to  the  armpits  and  the  angles  of  the  jaws.  ^ 

2573.  Such  is  a  vigorous  and  reliable  system  of  treatment  in  sevei'e  cases  of 
croup ;  but,  in  the  milder  and  more  general  form,  the  following  abridgment 
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mUl,  In  all  iirolialiilily,  bo  all  tbftt  will  bo  required  ;— First,  the  bet  bntli! 
■ecuiii],  tlia  gmotio;  third,  a  mubtard plastcrround  the  thrant  for Gvo minutes; 
fourth,  tho  powders ;  fifth,  aQothar  emelio  in  eii  howB,  if  needed,  and  the 
pavdan  conlioncd  without  intorniisMOQ  while  the  urgenoy  of  the  Bymptom? 
eoulinuo*.  When  roJief  bos  beaa  obtnined,  these  are  to  be  discontinued,  and  a 
iJoso  of  fiooLi  tva  Ei'en  to  not  on  tho  bowels. 

Dtorrhcea. 
JJ74.  TnEdianliojawith  which  children  nro  sofroquenUyHfTeoted,  ospaciflllj 
in  infaacj,  Khoulil  dcmnnd  the  QUise'e  imiDediato  nttuntioD,  and  wlieu  tlio 
■ocrotion,  from  its  olnj-oy  oolour,  indicates  nn  obwjnco  of  bilo,  n  powder  com- 
posed of  3  eralus  of  grey  poirder  and  1  gjniaof  rbubnvb,  ■houMbcgivcn  tiricB, 
lyith  an  intoi-v-nl  of  foiii  hours  hEtwocn  each  dose,  to  a  ohild  from  one  Co  two 
years,  and,  a  day  or  tvo  anerwords,  an  aperiant  powder  containing  tho  sarao 
ingrodiente  and  quantities,  with  the  addition  of  2  or  3  gcsioB  of  Eeammony. 
For  tho  rBlointion  oou9ef|uent  on  an  orei'loadoJ  Etooinoh,  or  acidity  in  the 
bowebi,  a  little  inagneaia  dissolved  id  milk  should  be  employed  two  or  throD 
times  a  day. 

!;7f.  Wlien  much  griping  and  polo  attend  the  diarrhmii,  half  ateanpoaiiliil 
of  Dalby's  CormiDatiiB  (tho  best  of  all  patent  tBedloinea}  ihoald  be  givaoj 
either  with  or  without  a  smnll  qnontity  of  eostor  oil  to  oarry  off  iiia  exdiing 


IS76.  For  any  form  Of  diorrhcea  that,  by  oicessive  oofdoa,  damaDda  n  spaetly 
eortection,  the  most  oBlcnciouB  remedy  that  can  bo  employed  in  all  ages  niid 
conditioDH  of  childhood  ia  the  tincture  of  Kino,  of  which  from  10  to  30 
drops,  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  watar  in  a  spoon,  ore  to  be  givoa  ovory 
tvro  or  three  hours  till  the  undue  ncljon  hns  been  checked.  Often  tho  change 
of  diet  to  rice,  milk,  eggs,  or  tho  substitution  of  animni  for  Tegetable  food,  oi 
vice  »ei<d,  will  correct  an  unpleasant  and  almost  chronic  state  of  diflirhtca. 

3577.  A  very  OMollcnt  cnmiinntiTO  powder  for  flatulent  infantB  may  bo  kept 
in  the  house,  and  employed  with  advaatnge,  whenerer  tho  ohild  is  in  piuD  di 
griped,  by  dropping  6  grains  of  oil  ot  Hniseed  and  2  of  peppermint  ou  ball 
an  omioe  of  lump  sugar,  and  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar,  wiLh  a  drachm  of  mag- 
nesiH,  hito  a  fine  powder.  A  Bmali  quantity  of  this  luaj  be  giTon  in  a  lltfi* 
water  at  any  time,  and  always  with  benefit.  , 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

C57S.  "  TiiiE,"  according  to  the  old  proverb,  **  is  'money  ;"  and  it  may 
also,  in  many  cases,  and  with  equal  truthfulness,  be  said  to  be  life  ;  for  a  few 
moments,  in  great  emergencies,  often  turn  the  balance  between  recovery  and 
death.  This  applies  more  especially  to  all  kinds  of  poisoning,  fits,  submer- 
sion in  water,  or  exposure  to  noxious  gases  \  and  many  accidents.  If  people 
knew  how  to  act  during  the  interval  that  must  necessarily  elapse  &om  the 
moment  that  a  medical  man  is  sent  for  until  he  arrives,  many  lives  might  be 
saved,  which  now,  unhappily,  are  lost.  Generally  speaking,  however,  nothing 
is  done — ^all  is  confusion  and  fright ;  and  the  surgeon,  on  his  arrival,  finds 
that  death  has  already  seized  its  victim,  who,  had  his  friends  but  known  a 
few  rough  rules  for  their  guidance,  might  have  been  rescued.  Wo  shall, 
therefore,  in  a  series  of  pax>ers,  give  such  information  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  event  of  accidents,  injuries,  &c.,  as,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  of 
large  professional  experience,  we  are  waiTanted  in  recommending. 

Ijist  of  Drugs,  &o.,  necessary  to  carry  out  all  Instructions. 

2579.  We  append  at  once  a  List  op  Drugs,  &c.,  and  a  few  Pbesobiftions 
necessary  to  carry  out  all  the  instructions  given  in  this  series  of  articles.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they"  are  few — they  are  not  expensive ;  and  by  laying  in  a 
little  stock  of  them,  our  instmctions  will  be  of  instant  value  in  all  oases  of 
accident,  &c. — ^The  drugs  are— Antimonial  Wine.  Antimonial  Powder. 
Blister  Compound.  Blue  Pill.  CalomeL  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Compound 
Iron  Pills.  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth.  Compound  Tincture  of  Cam- 
phor. Epsom  Salts.  (Joulard's  Extract.  Jalap  in  Powder.  Linseed  Oil. 
Myrrh  and  Aloes  Pills.  Nitre.  Oil  of  Turpentine.  Opium,  powdered,  and 
Laudanum.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Senna  Leaves.  Soap  Liniment,  Opodeldoc. 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre.  Turner's  Cerate. — ^To  which  should  be  added :  Com- 
mon Adhesive  Plaster.  Isinglass  Plaster.  Lint.  A  pair  of  small  Scales  with 
Weights.  An  ounce  and  a  drachm  Measui'e-glass.  A  Lancet.  A  Probe.  A 
pair  of  Forceps,  and  some  curved  Needles. 

-2580.  The  following  Pbesoriptions  may  be  made  up  for  a  few  shillings ; 
and,  by  keeping  them  properly  labelled,  and  by  refeiTing  to  the  remarks  on 
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the  treatment  of  any  particular  case,  much  Buffering,  and,  perhaps,  some  lives, 
may  be  sayvxi. 

1581,  Draxtgld. — ^Twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  water.  This  draught  is  to  be  repeated  in  a  quartor  of  an  hour  if  vomiting 
does  not  take  plsuie. 

2582.  Clytter^—^^o  tableapoenAil*  o<  oil  oi  t«rp«Btine  in  a  pint  of  warm 

gnieL 

2583.  Linim€nU.^\,  Equal  paVte  of  lime-water  and  linseed-oil  well  mixed 
together.     [Lime-water  is  made  thus :  Pour  6  pints  of  boiling  water  upon 

1  lb.  of  limo ;  mix  well  together,  and  when  cool,  strain  the  liquid  from  off 
the  lime  which  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  taking  care  to  get  it  as  clear  as 
possible.]    2.  Compoimd  camphor  liniment. 

4584.  LcHonti — I.  Mix  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Goulard's  extract  and  2 
tabl«q>oonftils  of  vinegar  in  a  pint  of  water.— 2.  Mix  |  oz.  of  sal-ammoDtae, 

2  tablespoonfols  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  ci  gin  or  wM^,  in 
half  a  pint  of  water* 

^585.  Ooulard  Lotion, — 1  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead,  2  pints  of  rain-water, 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  spirits  of  wine.  For  inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  eke- 
where  : — The  better  way  of  making  Goulard  Lotion,  if  for  the  eyes,  is  to  add 
to  6  oz.  of  distilled  water,  or  water  that  has  been  well  boiled,  1  drachm 
of  the  extract  of  lead. 

2586.  Opodeldoc.  —  This  lotion  being  ft  valuable  application  for  sprains, 
lumbago,  weakness  of  joints,  &c.,  and  it  being  difficult  to  procure  either  pure 
or  freshly  made,  wo  give  a  recipe  for  its  preparation.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of 
camphor  in  a  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  then  dissolve  4  oz.  of  hard  white 
Spanish  soap,  scraped  thin,  in  4  oz.  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  mix  them  together. 

2587.  The  Common  Black  Draught. — Infusion  of  senna  10  drachms ;  Epsom 
salts  10  drachms;  tincture  of  senna,  compoimd  tincture  of  cardamums, 
compound  spirit  of  lavender,  of  each  1  drachm.  Families  who  make  black 
draught  in  quantity,  and  wish  to  preserve  it  for  some  time  without  spoiling, 
should  add  about  2  drachms  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  to  each  pint  of  the  strained 
mixture,  tho  use  of  this  drug  being  to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy  or  decom- 
posed, A  simpler  and  equally  efficacious  form  of  black  draught  is  made  by 
infusing  J  oz.  of  Alexandrian  senna,  3  oz.  of  Epsom  salts,  and  2  drachms  oi 
bruised  ginger  and  coriander-soeds,  for  several  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  straining  the  liquor,  and  adding^  either  2  drachms  of  sal-volatilo  or 
spirits  of  hartshoiTi  to  the  whole,  and  giving  3  tablespoonfuls  for  a  dose  to  an 
adult. 

2588.  Mixtures— 1.  A2yenent.—DissolyQ  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in  half  a 
pint  of  senna  tea  :  take  a  quarter  of  the  mixture  as  a  dose,  and  repeat  it  in 
three  or  foiu*  hours  if  necessary. 
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2589.  2.  Fever  Mixture. — Mix  a  draclim  of  powdered  nitre,  2  drachms  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  antimonlal  wine,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
Bweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

2590.  8.  Myrrh  and  Aloes  Pills.-^Ten  grains  mado  into  two  pills  are  the 
dose  for  a  full-grown  person. 

259r.  4.  Compound  Iron  PiUs. — Dose  for  a  full-grown  person:  10  grains 
made  into  two  piUs* 

2592.  Pills, — 1.  Mix  5  grains  of  calomel  and  the  same  quantity  of  anti- 
monial  powder  with  a  little  bread-cnjmb,  and  make  into  two  pills.  Dose  for  a 
full-grown  pei-son : "  two  pills. — 2.  Mix  5  grains  of  blue  pUl  and  the  same 
quantity  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth  together,  and  make  into  two  pills, 
tho  dose  for  a  full-grown  person. 

2593.  Powders, — ^Miz  a  grain  of  calomel  and  4  grains  of  powdered  jalap 
togother. 

2594.  In  all  cases,  the  dose  of  medicines  given  is  to  bo  regulated  by  the  age 
of  tho  patient. 

2595.  Abernethi/'s  Plan  for  making  a  JSread-and- Water  Poultiee,^^'Firat 
scald  out  a  basin ;  then  having  put  in  somo  boiling  water,  throw  in  coarsely- 
crumbled  bread,  and  cover  it  with  a  plate.  When  tho  bread  has  soaked 
up  as  much  water  as  it  will  imbibe,  drain  off  the  remaining  water,  and 
there  will  be  left  a  light  pulp.  Spread  it  a  third  of  an  inch  thick  on  folded 
linen,  and  apply  it  when  of  the  temperature  of  a  warpa  bath.  To  preserve  it 
moist,  occasionally  drop  warm  water  on  it. 

2596.  Ltnseed'Meal  Poultie4,'^^'SoA\d  your  basin,  by  pooring  a  little  hot 
water  into  it ;  then  put  a  small  quantity  of  finely-ground  linse«d^meal  into 
the  basin^  pour  a  little  hot  water  on  it,  and  stir  it  round  briskly  until  you 
have  well  incorporated  them ;  add  a  little  more  meal  and  a  liiUe  more  water ; 
then  stir  it  again.  Do  not  let  any  lumps  remain  %a  the  bo^n,  but  stir  the 
poultice  well,  and  do  not  be  sparing  of  your  double.  What  you  do  next,  is 
to  take  as  much  of  it  out  of  the  basin  as  you  may  require,  lay  it  on  a  piece  of 
soft  linen,  and  let  it  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  ineh  thick." — Ahemeih/y, 

2597.  Mustard  Poultice* — ^Mix  equal  parts  of  dry  mustard  and  linseed-mcal 
in  warm  vinegar.  When  the  poultice  is  wanted  weak>  warm  water  may  be 
used  for  the  vinegar ;  And  when  it  is  required  very  strong,  mustard  filoiM^ 
without  any  linseed-meal,  is  to  be  mixdd  with  warm  vincigv. 

2598.  An  ordinary  Blister. — Spread  a  little  blister  compound  on  a  pi6co  of 
common  adhesive  plaster  with  the  right  thumb.  It  should  be  put  on  just 
thickly  enough  to  conceal  the  a^^arance  of  the  plasty  b^ieath.  The  part 
from  wliich  a  blister  has  been  taken  should  be  covered  till  it  heals  over  with 
8<^  linen  rags  smeared  with  lard.  * 
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Baths  and  Fomentations. 

9599.  All  fluid  applioatioDB  to  the  body  are  exhibited  either  in  a  hot  or  cold 
form  ;  and  the  object  for  which  they  are  administered  is  to  produce  a  stimu- 
lating effect  over  the  entire,  or  a  part,  of  the  system  ;  for  the  effect,  though 
differently  obtained,  and  varying  in  degree,  is  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
procured  by  hot  or  cold  water. 

2600.  Utat. — There  are  tliree  forms  in  which  heat  is  univerfolly  applied  to 
the  body,— that  of  the  tepid,  warm,  and  vapour  bath ;  but  as  the  first  is  too 
inert  to  be  worth  notice,  and  the  last  dangerous  and  inapplicable,  except  in 
public  institutions,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  really  efficacious  and 
always  attainable  ono~the 

2601.  Warm  and  Hot  Bath. — ^These  baths  are  used  whenever  there  is  coi> 
gestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  internal  oi^gans,  cau^ng  pain,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  or  stupor,  and  are  employed,  by  their  stimulating  property,  to 
cause  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  surface,  and,  by  unloading  the  great  organs,  pro- 
duce a  temporary  infiammation  in  the  skin,  and  so  equalize  the  circulation.  The 
effect  of  the  hot  bath  is  to  increase  the  fulness  of  the  pulse,  accelerate  re^ira- 
tion,  and  excite  perspiration.  In  all  inflammations  of  the  stomach  and  bowds, 
the  hot  bath  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  the  temperatm-e  of  the  warm  bath 
Taries  fix>m  92^  to  100%  and  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  have  no  thermo* 
meter  to  test  the  exact  heat,  by  mixing  one  measure  of  boiling  with  two  of 
cold  water. 

2602.  Fomentations  are  generally  used  to  effect,  in  a  part,  the  benefit  pro- 
duced on  the  whole  body  by  the  bath ;  to  which  a  sedative  action  is  occasion- 
ally  given  by  the  use  of  roots,  herbs,  or  other  ingredients ;  the  object  being  to 
relieve  the  internal  organ,  as  the  throat,  or  muscles  round  a  joint,  by  exciting 
a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  part.  As  the  real  agent 
of  rehef  is  heat,  the  fomentation  should  always  be  as  hot  as  it  can  comfortably 
be  borne,  and,  to  insure  effect,  should  be  repeated  every  half-hour.  Warm 
fluids  are  applied  in  order  to  render  the  swelling  which  accompanies  inflamma- 
tion less  painful,  by  the  greater  readiness  with  which  the  skin  yields,  than 
when  it  is  harsh  and  dry.  They  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  the  most  simple, 
and  oftentimes  the  most  useful,  that  can  be  employed,  is  *'  Warm  "Water." 
Another  kind  of  fomentation  is  composed  of  dried  poppyheads,  4  oz.  Break 
them  to  pieces,  empty  out  the  seeds,  put  them  into  4  pints  of  water,  boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a  cloth  or  sieve,  and  keep 
the  water  for  use.  Or,  chamomile  flowers,  hemlock,  and  many  other  plants, 
may  bo  boiled,  and  the  part  fomented  with  the  hot  liquor,  by  means  of 
flannels  wetted  with  the  decoction. 

2603.  Cohlf  when  applied  in  excess  to  the  body,  drives  tho  blood  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre,  reduces  the  pulse,  makes  the  breathing  hard  and  diflicult, 
produces  coma,  and,  if  long  continued,  death.  But  when  medicinally  used,  it 
excites  a  reaction  on  the  surface  equivalent  to  a  stimulating  effect ;  as  in  some 
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cases  of  fever,  when  the  body  has  been  sponged  with  cold  water,  it  excites,  by 
reaction,  increased  circulation  on  the  skin.  Cold  is  sometimes  used  to  keep  up 
a  repellent  action,  as,  when  local  inflammation  takes  place,  a  remedy  is  applied, 
which,  by  its  benumbing  and  astringent  effect,  causes  the  blood,  or  the  excess 
of  it  in  the  part,  to  recede,  and,  by  contracting  the  vessels,  prevents  the  return 
of  any  undue  quantity,  till  the  affected  part  recovers  its  tone.  Such  remedies 
are  called  Lotions,  and  should,  when  used,  be  applied  with  the  same  persistency 
as  the  fomentation ;  for,  as  the  latter  should  be  renewed  as  oflen  as  the  heat 
passes  off,  so  the  former  should  be  applied  as  often  as  the  heat  from  the  skin 
deprives  the  application  of  its  cold. 

2604.  Poultices  are  only  another  form  of  fomentation,  though  chiefly  used 
for  abscesses.  The  ingredient  best  suited  for  a  poultice  is  that  which  retains 
heat  the  longest ;  of  these  ingredients,  the  best  are  linseed  -  meal,  bran, 
and  bread.  Bran  sewed  into  a  bag,  as  it  can  be  reheated,  will  be  found  the 
cleanest  and  most  useful ;  especially  for  sore  throats. 

How  to  Bleed. 

2605.  In  cases  of  great  emergency,  such  as  the  strong  kind  of  apoplexy, 
and  when  a  surgeon  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  for  some  considerable  time, 
the  life.of  the  patient  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  bled 
or  not.  We  therefore  give  instructions  how  the  opefation  of  bleeding  is  to  be 
performed,  but  caution  tho  reader  only  to  attempt  it  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
emergency.  Place  a  handkerchief  or  piece  of  tape  rather  but  not  too  tightly 
round  the  arm,  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  elbow.  This  will  cause 
the  veins  below  to  swell  and  become  very  evident.  If  this  is  not  sufficient, 
the  hand  should  be  constantly  and  quickly  opened  and  shut  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  will  now  be  seen,  passing  up  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  a 
vein  which,  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  sends  a  branch  inwards  and 
outwards,  each  branch  shortly  joining  another  large  vein.  It  is  from  the 
otUer  branch  that  the  person  is  to  be  bled.  The  right  arm  is  the  one  mostly 
opei-ated  on.  The  operator  should  take  the  lancet  in  his  right  hand,  between 
the  thumb  and  firat  finger,  place  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  on  the  vein 
below  the  part  where  he  is  going  to  bleed  from,  and  then  gently  thrust  the 
tip  of  the  lancet  into  the  vein,  and,  taking  care  not  to  push  it  too  deeply,  cut 
in  a  gently  curved  direction,  thus  >-'  and  bring  it  out,  point  upwards,  at  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  part  of  the  vein  into  which  he  had  thrust  it.  The  vein 
must  be  cut  lengthways,  and  not  across.  When  sufficient  blood  has  been 
taken  away,  remove  the  bandage  from  above  the  elbow,  and  place  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  firmly  over  the  cut>  until  all  the  bleeding  ceases.  A  small  pad 
of  lint  is  then  to  be  put  over  the  cut,  with  a  larger  pad  over  it,  and  the  two 
kept  in  their  places  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  or  linen  roller  bound  pretty 
tightly  over  them  and  round  the  arm. 

2606.  When  a  person  is  bled,  he  should  always  be  in  the  standing,  or  at  any 
rate  in  the  sitting,  position ;  for  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  should  happen  t» 
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tiiut,  ho  win,  in  moBt  cmm  ftt  loiut,  saaily  bo  trouglit  to  neniu  by  Uia  oporator 
plniaDp  him  Hut  on  his  buck,  and  stopping  Ibo  blcaciing.  Thu  it  a/  ilit 
vnattit  iinporlaKce,  It  hug  boeu  roaommendsd,  fur  nliat  supposed  odiraa- 
ts^  wo  don't  know,  to  Wood  paoplo  when  they  «re  lying  down.  Should  n 
por^D,  under  tbcso  aircumstiuiceB,  Lunt,  what  could  be  done  to  bring  Lim  to 
again  t  Tho  great  tmtmant  of  lowsrinE  ^^  bod;  or  thi  potieot  to  the  Sat 
podtion  cannot  be  fullowed  hero.  It  is  in  tlml  position  already,  and  cannot 
bo  plaooJ  lower  than  it  kt  proaont  Is — oioopt,  6B  ia  moil  Ukely  to  Ixi  the  onso, 
nndor  the  g™!""'- 

2607.  Bleedihu  from  the  Nose.— Many  oliildron,  eapeoiidly  iboss  of  a 
Banguinooufl  temporament,  ore  aahjoct  to  Budden  disch:irgeB  of  blood  liv>m 
some  part  of  tho  body  ;  and  as  nil  such  fluxes  aro  In  gonsral  the  result  ofaa 
eSbrt  of  naturo  to  reliero  tho  eygtcm  from  Homo  otcc1e«u1  or  preEsure,  euoIi 
dischargos,  unlota  In  oico^,  and  whan  likely  to  produce  debility,  should  not 
ba  rashly  or  too  abruptly  oheckod.  In  gcneml,  those  diaohnrges  are  con&nod 
to  tho  Bummor  or  spring  months  of  tho  year,  and  follow  pains  in  the  bead,  a 
neDse  of  drowilncts,  languor,  or  oppresaiun ;  and,  as  such  eymptoma  are 
rsliarod  by  the  loss  of  blood,  tho  beinorrhnij:e  ahould,  to  a  certnin  extent,  be 
encourngoil.  When,  boweror,  the  bleeding  is  cxaesnim,  or  retunia  too  fre- 
quently, it  becomea  neoasaary  to  apply  nieass  to  subdue  or  mitigate  the 
nmouut.  For  this  purpoBe  the  sudden  and  unexpected  application  of  cold  is 
itself  BulGcloDt,  in  moat  oaHS,  to  arrest  tlie  most  itotite  bcmoirbngo,  A  wet 
towel  laid  suddeoly  on  Ibo  bock,  betwoen  the  shoulders,  and  placing  the 
child  in  a  recumbent  posture,  is  often  Eufficient  to  effect  the  object ;  .where, 
however,  tho  effiiaion  rcaiats  such  Gimple  means,  uipkins  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  mu.^1  be  hid  across  tlia  furohoad  and  nose,  tlio  hnnda  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  a  bottle  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  feet.  I^  In  »pil«  of  tbaM 
meanti,  the  bleeding  conUnues,  a  little  fine  wool  or  a  fewfolda  ofliat,  tied 
togother  by  a  piece  of  thread,  must  be  pushed  up  the  nostril  from  which  the 
blood  flows,  to  act  M  a  plug  and  pressure  on  the  bleeding  Teasel  Whan  the 
discharge  has  entirely  ceased,  tbo  plug  Is  to  be  puUed  out  by  meain  of  tbe 
thread.  To  prerent  a  repetition  of  the  hemorrtiage,  the  body  sheold  b« 
sponged  every  morning  with  cold  water,  and  the  child  put  under  ■  «(mnw  «f 
steal  wine,  have  open-air  oaerciae,  and,  if  possible,  salt-water  haflui^.  Por  . 
children,  a  key  saddenly  dropped  down  the  l»ck  between  the  skin  and  dothw, 
irill  often  immediately  arrest  a  copiena  bleeding. 

1608.  SrirriHa  o»  Blood,  or  bomorrliage  from  the  lan(?s,  is  graeraUy 
known  from  blood  from  the  stomoch  by  its  being  of  a  brghter  colour, 
nnd  in  less  quantities  than  tiat,  which  ia  always  gnunous  and  mixed 
with  the  half.digofltfld  food.  In  cither  cose,  rest  sbouid  bo  immodiataly 
enjoined,  total  abstinence  from  atimulanta,  and  a  low,  poor  diet,  aocom. 
panied  with  the  horiionUI  position,  and  bottles  of  boiUng  water  to  ths 
feot.  At  the  Borao  time  the  patient  should  auok  tbroogh  a  quU],  arery 
iionr,  half  a  wine-glaaa  of  water  in  which  Iti  or  IS  drops  of  the  «ixiixol 
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Titviol  btJk  bmir  mixed^  and,  tin  further  adriod  has  been;  proeured,  keep » 
towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water  o&  the  chest  or  stomaob,  aeeordiog  to  the  seat 
of  the  hemiorrhflge. 

Bites  and  Stings. 

2669.  Bites  akb  Stin€»  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  r—l.  Those  of 
Insects.    2.  Those  of  Sntikes.    3.  Those  of  Dogs  and  other  Animalv. 

36k>.  1*  Tlu  Bitu  Of  Stingt  t^  Imeets,  such  as  gnata^  bees>.  wasps,  Stc^, 
need  cause  very  littl»  alarm,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  easily  cured.  They 
are  very  serious,  howevw,  when  they  take  place  oa  some  delieate  part  of  the 
body,  such  as  near  the  eye,  or  in  the  throat.  The  ireaCmeni  is  very  simple  in 
most  cases;  and  consists  in  taking  out  the  sting,  if  it  is  left  behind,  with  a 
needle^  and  applying  to  the  part  a  liniment  made  of  finely-scraped  chalk  and 
olive^o^  mixed  together  to  about  the  thickness  of  cream. 

261 1.  Bathing  the  part  bitten  with  warm  turpentine  or  warm  vinegar  is 
also  of  great  use.  If  the  person  feels  faint,  he  should  lie  quietly  on  his  back, 
and  take  a  little  brandy-and-water,  or  sal-voktile  and  water.  When  the 
inside  of  the  throat  is  the  part  stung,  there  is  great  danger  of  violent  infkim- 
mation  taking  place.  In  this  ease,  from  eight  to  twelve  leeches  should  be 
immediately  put  to  the  outside  of  the  throat,  and  When  they  drop  off,  th» 
part  to  which  tiiey  had  been  applied  should  be  well  fomented  with  warm 
water.  The  inside  of  the  throat  is  to  be  constantly  gargled  with  salt  and 
water.  Bits  of  ice  are  to  be  sucked.  Rubbing  the  face  and  hands  well  over 
with  plain  olive>oil,  before  going  to  bed^  will  often  keep  gnats  and  musquitoes 
from  biting  during  the  night.  Strong  scent^  such  as  eau-de-Cologne,  will  have 
the  same  effect. 

26it.  2.  Biles  of  Sfialef.-^ThieiBe  are  much  more  dangerous  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  require  more  powerful  remedies.  The  bites  of  the  different  kinds 
of  snakes  do  not  all  act  alike,  but  affect  pe<^e  in  different  ways. — Treotaient 
of  the  part  bitten.  The  great  thing  is  to  prevent  the  poison  getting  into  the 
blood ;  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  whole  of  it  at  once  from  the  body. 
A  pocket-handkerchief,  a  piece  of  tape  or  cord,  or,  in  fact,  of  anything  that 
is  at  hand,  ghovML  be  tied  tightly  round  the  part  of  the  body  bitten  ,•  if  it  bo 
the  leg  or  arm,  immediately  ttbove  the  bite,  and  between  it  and  the  heart. 
The  bite  should  then  be  sucked  several  times  by  any  one  who  is  near.  There 
is  no  danger  in  this^  provided  the  person  who  does  it  has  not  got  the  skin 
taken  off  any  part  of  h»  mouthw  What  has  been  sucked  into  the  mouth 
should  be  immediately  spit  out  again.  But  if  those  who  are  near  have  suffi- 
cient nerve  forthe  operation,  and  a  suitable  instrument,  they  should  cut  out 
the  central  part  bitten,  and  then  bathe  the  wound  for  some  time  with  warm 
water,  to  make  it  bleed  freely.  The  wound  should  afterwards  be  rubbed  with 
a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  or,  what  is  better,  a  sohition  of  thiB~60  grains  of 
lunar  caustic  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water^should  be  dropped  into  it  The 
band  should  be  kept  on  the  part  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  those 
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niennB  am  being  adoptod.  Tha  wonn'1  ehoald  afterwards  bo  eoToi'fld  wilb  lint 
dipped  in  eoU  wator.  Tho  best  plan,  howoTor,  to  bo  Bdopted,  if  it  can  bo 
maniiBed.  '•  ''"'  fuUowiog :— Inko  a  oommon  wina-glMS,  and,  lioMiiiff  it  upaJe 
dovm,  put  n  lighted  candle  or  a  Bpirit-lamp  ial«  it  for  a  minuta  or  two.  This 
will  take  out  tho  air.  Then  clap  the  gluas  suddenly  over  the  bitten  part,  and 
it  will  b«ooiiio  attaolied,  mid  liold  on  to  tho  flash.  Tho  glaBs  being  nearly 
empty,  the  blood  containing  Ilia  jmimn  will,  in  consequence,  flow  into  it  from 
the  wound  of  its  own  accord.  This  process  should  be  repeated  three  or  four 
tiino,  ond  the  wound  sucked,  or  washed  with  warm  water,  before  each  appli- 
ontiun  of  the  ^lass.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  glass  is  removed,  nil  the 
blood  should  bo  wa^bod  out  of  itbetoi-o  it  isapplicl  aKain. — ComtilHtieaaX 
Titetiaesl.  There  ia  moatly  at  first  great  depresaion-of  slrengtli  In  those 
cases,  and  ft  ia  therefore  requisite  to  give  some  stimulant;  a  glass  of  hot 
brandj-anil-wtiter,  or  twenty  drops  of  snVvolatile,  ia  tlio  bort  that  can  be 
given.  Wlien  tho  strength  hoa  returned,  and  if  the  patient  hM  not  already 
keen  sich,  a  little  tnustarJ  in  hot  water  should  bo  given,  to  make  hiro  bo.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  is  often  tho  ease,  the  vomiting  is  espessira,  a  largo 
mnatard  poultice  should  bo  placed  over  the  stomach,  and  a  grain  of  solid 
opium  swallowed  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  for  tho  puqBao  of  stopping  it.  Only 
ono  of  these  pills  should  bo  given  by  a  nun-pro fessiuoal  person.  In  all  cases 
of  bitaa  lh)m  snakes,  send  for  a  aurgeoa  aa  quickly  aa  possible,  and  act 
according  to  tile  above  directions  until  he  ai-rivea.  If  lie  is  within  any  reaaOD- 
ablB  distance,  content  yourself  by  pattmg  on  the  band,  sucking  the  wound, 
applying  tho  glass,  imd,  if  necessary,  giving  a  littlo  bnmdy-and- water. 

frequently  met  with  than  those  of  snakes.  T/ii  irtalment  a  the  same  aa  tbat 
for  anako-bitos,  more  especially  that  of  tho  bitten  part.  The  majority  of 
writers  on  tho  subject  are  in  favour  of  keeping  the' wound  open  as  long  aa 
possible.  This  may  be  done  by  putting  a  feir  beana  on  i^  and  then  by 
applying  a  laige  liuaood-maal  poultice  over  thorn. 

Lnjuiles  ttad  Aocldents  to  Bonos. 

1614.  DUlocallim  of  .S«n«i.— When  the  end  of  a  bone  is  pushed  out  of  iti 
natural  position,  it  is  said  to  be  dislocated.  .This  may  be  caused  by  Tioloioe, 
disease,  or  natural  weakness  of  the  parts  about  a  joint. — SsmpUmu.  De- 
formity about  the  joint,  with  unnatural  prominence  at  one  part,  and  depreamon 
at  another.  The  limb  may  be  ahortfir  or  longer  than  usual,  and  ia  Etiff  and 
unable  to  be  moved,  diSering  in  thcso  last  two  respecta  irom  a  broken  limb, 
which  ia  moatly  shorter,  never  longer,  than  usual,  and  which  ia  always  more 
movable. — TrsalriCRt.  So  much  practical  ecienoe  and  tact  are  requisite  in 
order  to  bring  a  dialocated  bono  into  ita  proper  position  ag^n,  that  we  strongly 
advise  the  reader  never  to  intcrlbro  in  those  cases;  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  oblaia  tho  services  of  a  surgeon.  But  because  any 
OEe  of  ua  may  very  possibly  be  placed  in  that  smelgenoy,  we  give  a  few  rough 
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rules  for  the  reader's  guidance.  In  the  first  place  make  the  joint,  from  which 
the  bone  has  been  displaced,  perfectly  steady,  either  by  fixing  it  to  some  firm 
object  or  else  by  holding  it  with  the  hands  ;  then  pull  the  dislocated  bone  in  a 
direction  towards  the  place  from  which  it  has  been  thrust,  so  that,  if  it  moves 
at  all  fix)m  its  unnatural  position,  it  may  have  the  best  chance  of  returning  to 
its  proper  place.  Do  not,  however,  pull  or  press  against  the  parts  too  violently, 
as  you  may,  perhaps,  b^  doing  so,  rupture  blood-vessels,  and  produce  most 
serious  consequences.  When  you  do  attempt  to  reduce  a*dislocated  bone,  do 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  accident  has  taken  place,  every  hour  making 
the  operation  more  difficult.  When  the  patient  is  very  strong,  he  may  be  put 
into  a  warm  bath  until  he  feels  faint,  or  have  sixty  drops  of  antimonial  wine 
given  him  every  ten  minutes  until  he  feels  sickish.  These  two  means  are  of 
great  use  in  relaxing  the  muscles.  If  the  bone  has  been  brought  back  again 
to  its  proper  place,  keep  it  there  by  means  of  bandages ;  and  if  there  is  much 
pain  about  the  joint,  apply  a  cold  lotion  to  it,  and  keep  it  perfectly  at  rest. 
The  lotion  should  be,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  Gk>ulard's  extract,  and  two  table« 
spoonfids  of  vinegar,  mixed  in  a  pint  of  water.  Leeches  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessary. Unless  the  local  pain,  or  general  feverish  symptoms,  are  great,  the 
patient's  diet  should  be  the  same  as  usual.  Dislocations  may  be  reduced  a 
week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  after  they  have  taken  place.  As,  therefore,  although 
the  sooner  a  bone  is  reduced  the  better,  there  is  no  very  great  emergency,  and 
as  the  most  serious  consequences  may  follow  improper  or  too  violent  treatment, 
it  is  always  better  for  people  in  these  cases  to  do  too  little  than  too  much  \  in- 
asmuch as  the  good  which  has  not  yet  may  still  be  done,  whereas  the  evil  that 
has  been  done  cannot  so  easily  be  undone. 

2615.  Fbactubes  07  BoTAisia.^SynipiofM,  1.  Deformity  of  the  part. 
2.  Unnatural  looseness.  3.  A  grating  sound  when  the  two  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  are  rubbed  together.  4.  Loss  of  natural  motion  and  power.  In  some 
cases  there  is  also  shortening  of  the  limb. — Fracture  takes  place  from  several 
causes,  as  a  fall,  a  blow,  a  squeeze,  and  sometimes  from  the  violent  action  of 
muscles. — Treatment,  In  cases  where  a  surgeon  cannot  be  procured  im- 
mediately after  the  accident,  the  following  general  rules  are  offered  for  the 
reader's  guidance  : — The  broken  limb  should  be  placed  and  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  natural  position.  This  is  to  be  done  by  first  pulling  the  two 
portions  of  the  bone  in  opposite  directions,  until  the  limb  becomes  as  long  as 
the  opposite  one,  and  then  by  applying  a  splint,  and  binding  it  to  the  part  by 
means  of  a  roller.  When  there  is  no  deformity,  the  pulling  is  of  course  un- 
necessary. If  there  is  much  swelling  about  the  broken  part,  a  cold  lotion  is 
to  be  applied.  This  lotion  {whidi  we  will  call  Lotion  No,  1)  may  be  thus 
made : — ^Mix  a  dessert- spoonful  of  Goulard's  extract  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar  in  a  pint  of  water.  When  the  leg  or  arm  is  broken,  always,  if 
possiblei,  get  it  to  the  same  length  and  form  as  the  opposite  limb.  The  broken 
part  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  When  a  broken  limb  is  deformed,  and  a 
particular  muscle  is  on  the  stretch,  place  the  limb  in  such  a  position  as  will 
relax  it.    This  will  in  most  cases  cure  the  deformity.    Brandy-and-water,  or 
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nl-volatile  and  trater,  are  to  be  givwi  when  tho  patient  is^fiuttt    Barg^otli  Aid 
ibooldf  of  oouTBc,  be  proourad  as  soon  at  posiible. 

a6i6.  Joisxi,  INJUBIEB  TO.— AU  kinds  of  injvries  to  joiaxts,  ei  wiMtover 
desoription,  require  partiouUur  attention,  in  coDseqaeikoe  of  the  Hotezt  in- 
fiammations  which  are  so  liable  to  take  plaoe  in  these^paxts  of  the  bodj,  and 
which  do  so  much  miadhief  in  a  little  time.  The  joint  isiJiiMd  should  tdwajs 
bo  kept  perfectly  «t  rest ;  and  when  it  is  very  painfbl,  and  the  akin  jaboofc  it 
red»  swollen,  hot,  and  shining;  at  the  same  time  that  the  patient  baa  ^^mmtsI 
fererish  symptoms,  such  as  great  thirst  and  headache— 4eechei^  and  vhao  they 
drop  off,  warm  poppy  fomentations,  are  to  be  applied ;  the  Na  1  fiUki  abore- 
mentioned  are  to  be  given  (two  are  a  dose  for  a  grown  peaon)  with  a  bladk 
draught  three  hours  afterwards.  Give  also  twotablespoottfalsof  the  fever- 
mixture  every  four  honrs,  and  keep  Hxe  patient  on  lew  diet.  When  the 
ixqury  and  swelling  are  not  very  groat,  warm  applications,  16^  vmi,  tow  daat, 
and  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine,  will  be  sufficient.  When  a  joint  has  reoinTed 
a  penetrating  womid,  it  will  require  the  most  powerful  treatmeni^  and  ea&  only 
be  properly  attended  to  by  a  surgeon.  The  patient's  friends  will  have  to  ose 
thoir  own  judgment  to  a  great  extent  in  these  and  in  many  other  oaaeei,  as  to 
when  leeches,  fsver-mizture,  ko^  are  necessary.  A  umrersal  rule;,  hmnwmr, 
without  a  single  ezoc{>tien,  is  always  to  reat  a  joint  wdl  after  it  has  been  jn^ 
jured  in  any  way 'whatever,  to  purge  the  patient,  and  to  keep  ban  on  iow 
dioi,  withont  bear,  unless  he  has  been  a  very  great  drinker  indeed,  in  whkh 
case  he  may  still  be  aJlowed  to  take  a  little ;  for  if  the  afcimtdaat  that  a  fermm 
has  boon  accustomed  to  in  excess  be  all  taken  away  at  (moe,  he  is  yery  likely 
to  have  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  The  quantity  given  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  much— say  a  pint,  or,  at  the  most,  a  pint  and  a  half  a  day.  Bubbing 
the  joint  with  opodeldoc,  or  the  application  of  a  blister  to  it,  is  of  great 
soi-vico  in  taking  away  the  thickenings,  which  often  remain  after  all  heat,  pain, 
and  redness  have  left  an  injured  joint.  Great  care  should  be  observed  in  not 
using  a  joint  too  quickly  after  it  has  been  injured.  When  the  shoulder-joint 
is  the  one  injured,  the  arm  should  bo  bound  tightly  to  the  body  by  means  of 
a  linen  or  flannel  roller,  and  the  elbow  raised ;  when  the  elbow,  it  should  be 
kept  raised  in  the  straight  position,  on  a  pillow  ;  when  the  wrist,  it  should  be 
raised  on  the  chest,  and  suspended  in  a  sling ;  when  the  knee,  it  should  be 
kept  in  the  straight  position ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  ankle,  it  should  be  a  little 
raised  on  a  pillow. 

2617.  Bruises,  Lacebations,  and  Cdts.— Wherever  tho  bruise  may  be, 
or  however  swollen  or  discoloured  tho  skin  may  become,  two  or  three  applica- 
tions of  the  extract  of  lead,  kept  to  the  part  by  means  of  lint,  will,  in  an  hour 
or  little  more,  remove  all  pain,  swelling,  and  tenderness.  Simple  or  clean 
cuts  only  require  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  be  placed  in  their  exact  situation, 
drawn  close  together,  and  secured  there  by  one  or  two  slips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
When  the  wound,  however,  is  jagged,  or  the  flesh  or  cuticle  lacerated,  the  parts 
are  to  be  laid  as  smooth  and  regular  as  possible,  and  a  piece  of  lint,  wetted 
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in  tbe  «xtract  of  had,  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  a  piece'  of  greased  lint 
placed  abore  it  to  prerent  the  dressing  sticking ;  the  whole  ooyered  over  to 
protect  from  injury,  and  the  part  dressed  in  the  same  manner  once  a  day  till 
the  cure  is  e£fected. 

2618.  Bbuisss  and  thxir  Treatment.— The  best  application  for  a  bruiso, 
be  it  large  or  small,  is  moist  warmth ;  therefore,  a  warm  bread-and- water 
poultice  in  hot  moist  flannels  should  be  put  on,  as  they  supple  the  skin.  If 
the  bruise  be  very  severe,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  it  will  be  well 
to  apply  ten  or  a  dozen  leeches  over  the  whole  bruised  part,  and  afterwards  a 
poultice.  But  leeches  should  not  be  put  on  young  children.  If  the  bruised 
part  be  the  knee  or  the  ankle,  walking  should  not  be  attempted  till  it  can 
be  performed  without  pain.  Inattention  to  this  point  often  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  serious  mischief  in  these  joints,  especially  in  the  case  of  scrofulous 
persons.  In  all  conditions  of  bruises  occiurring  in  children,  whether  swellings 
or  abrasions,  no  remedy  is  so  quick  or  certain  of  effectiug  a  cure  as  the  pure 
extract  of  lead  applied  to  the  part. 

Bums  and  Scalds. 

9619.  BuBNB  AND  SOALDS  being  essentially  the  same  in  all  particulars,  and 
differing  only  in  the  manner  of  their  production,  may  be  q)oken  of  together, 
its  a  general  role,  scalds  are  less  severe  than  bums;,  because  the  heat  of  water, 
by  which  scalds  are  mostly  produced,  is  not,  even  when  it  is  boiling,  so  in- 
tense as  that  of  flame ;  oil,  however,  and  other  liquids,  whose  boiling-point  is 
high,  produce  scalds  of  a  very  severe  nature.  Bums  and  scalds  have  been 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  those  where  the  bum  is 
altogether  superficial,  and  merely  reddois  the  skin ;  the  second,  where  the 
injury  is  greater,  and  we  get  little  bladders  containing  a  fluid  (called  serum) 
dotted  over  the  affected  part ;  in  the  third  class  we  get,  in  the  case  of  bums,  a 
charring,  and  in  that  of  scalds,  a  softening  or  pulpiness,  perhaps  a  complete 
and  immediate  sepMation  .of  the  part.  This  may  ocour  at  once,  or  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time.  The  pain  fh>m  the  second  kind  of  bums  is  much  more 
severe  than  that  in  the  other  two^  although  the  danger,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  less  than  it  is  in  the  third  class.  These  injuries  are  much  more  dangerous 
when  they  take  place  on  the  trunk  than  when  they  happen  on  the  arms  or 
legs.  The  danger  arises  more  firom  the  extent  of  surface  that  is  burnt  than 
fxom  the  depth  to  which  the  bum  goes.  This  rule,  of  course,  has  certain  ex- 
ceptions ;  because  a  small  bum  on  the  diest  or  belly  penetrating  deeply  is 
more  dangerous  than  %  more  extensive  but  superfidal  one  on  the  arm  or  leg. 
When  a  person's  clothes  are  in  flames,  the  best  way  of  extinguishing  them  is 
to  wind  a  rug,  or  some  thick  materia]^  tightly  round  the  whole  of  the  body. 

262a  TreainufU  qf  Ike  Fint  Cflass  of  Burns  arid  Scalds,  —  Of  ike  part 
qff'ected, — Cover  it  immediately  with  a  good  coating  of  common  flour,  or 
ootton-wool  with  flofur  dredged  well  into  it.  The  great  thing  is  to  ke^  the 
MfiMted  surface  of  the  skin  fipom  the  oontaot  of  the  air.    The  part  will  shortly 
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get  well,  and  tbo  skiu  may  or  may  not  peel  off.^ConsiUutional  TreaUnenL 
If  the  born  or  scald  is  not  extensive,  and  there  is  no  pcostration  of  strengtiii 
this  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  simply  giving  a  little  aperient  medidne— 
pills  (No.  2),  as  follows :— Mix  5  grains  of  blue  pill  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  make  into  two  pills — the  dose  for 
a  full-grown  person.  Three  hours  after  the  pills  give  a  black  draught.  If 
there  are  general  symptonui  of  fever,  such  as  hot  skin,  thirst,  headache,  &c 
&c.,  two  tablcspoonfuk  of  fever-mixture  are  to  be  given  every  four  hours. 
The  fever-mixture,  wo  remind  our  readers,  is  made  thus : — Mix  a  drachm  of 
powdered  nitre,  2  drachms  of  carbonate  of  potash,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  antimo- 
nlal  vrinOf  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  half  a  pint  of 
water. 

2621.  Second  Class,    Local  Treatment. — As  the  symptoms  of  these  kinds  of 
bums  aro  more  severe  than  those  of  the  first  class,  so  the  remedies  appropriate 
to  them  are  more  powerful.     Having,  as  carefully  as  possible,  removed  the 
clothes  from  the  burnt  surface,  and  taking  caro  not  to  break  the  bladders,' 
spread  the  following  liniment  (No.  1)  on  a  piece  of  linen  or  lint — not  the  Jlufy 
side — and  apply  it  to  the  part :  the  liniment  should  be  eqtial  parts  of  lime- 
water  and  linseed-oil,  well  mixed.    If  the  bum  is  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  it 
is  better  to  use  a  warm  linseed-meal  poultice.    After,  a  few  days  dress  the 
wound  with  Turner's  cerate.    If  the  burn  is  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  place 
the  arm  in  the  straight  position  ;  for  if  it  is  hent,  the  skin,  when  healed,  will 
be  contracted,  and  the  arm,  in  all  probability,  always  remain  in  the  same  un. 
nattval  position.    This,  indeed,  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  theiefbre, 
always  place  the  part  affected  in  the  most  stretched  position  possible.  — 
Constitutional  Treatment.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is  to  be  used  as  for  the 
first  class,  only  it  must  be  more  powerful.   Stimulants  are  more  often  necessary, 
but  must  be  given  with  great  caution.    If,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  great 
irritability  and  restlessness,  a  dose  of  opium  (paregoric,  in  doses  of  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  drops,   according  to  ago,  is  best)  is  of  great  service.     The 
feverish  symptoms  will  require  aperient  medicines  and  the  fever-miztore.     A 
drink  made  of  about  a  tablespoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  and  a  little  lemon- 
juice,  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  allowed  to  cool,  is  a  very  nice  one  in  these 
cases.     The  diet  throughout  should  not  be  too  low,  especially  if  there  is  much 
dischni-go  from  the  wound.    After  a  few  days  it  is  often  necessary  to  give 
wine,  ammonia,  and  strong  beef-tea.    These  should  be  Had  recourse  to  when 
the  tongue  gets  dry  and  dark,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  frequent.     If  there 
should  be,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two,  pain  over  one  particular  part  of 
the  belly,  a  blister  should  be  put  on  it,  and  a  powder  of  mercury  and  chalk— 
giey  powder,  and  Dover's  powder  (two  grains  of  the  former  and  five  of  the 
latter)  giren  three  times  a  day.      Affections  of  the  head  and  chest  also 
frequently  occur  as  a  consequence  of  these  kinds  of  bums,  but  no  one  whQ  is 
not  a  medical  man  can  treat  them. 

2622.  Third  CteM.—These  are  so  severe  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  non- 
professional person  to  be  of  much  service  in  attending  to  them.    When  they 
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occur,  a  sui-geon  should  always  be  sent  fori  Until  he  arrires^  however,  the 
following  treatment  shduld  be  adopted : — Place  the  patient  full-length  on  his 
back,  and  keep  him  warm.  Apply  fomentations  of  flannels  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water  and  sprinkled  with  spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  part,  and  give 
wine  and  sal-volatile  in  such  quantities  as  the  prostration  of  strength  requires  ; 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  great  fiict  that  you  have  to  steer  between  two 
quicksands— death  from  present  prostration  and  death  from  future  excite- 
ment, which  will  always  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stimulants 
given.  Give,  therefore,  only  just  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
life  in  tho  body. 

162^,  Concussion  op  Brain— Stunning.— This  may  be  caused  by  a  blow 
or  a  fieJl. — Symptoms.  Cold  skin ;  weak  pulse ;  almost  total  insensibility ; 
slow,  weak  breathing ;  pupil  of  eye  sometimes  bigger,  sometimes  smaller,  than 
natural ;  inability  to  move ;  unwillingness  to  answer  when  spoken  to.  These 
symptoms  come  on  directly  after  the  accident. — Treatme7tt.  Place  tlio 
patient  quietly  on  a  warm  bed,  send  for  a  surgeon,  and  do  nothing  else  for  the 
first  four  or  six  hours.  After  this  time  the  skin  will  become  hot,  the  pulse 
full,  and  the  patient  feverish  altogether.  If  the  surgeon  has  not  arrived  by 
the  time  these  symptoms  have  set  in,  shave  the  patient's  head,  and  apply  the 
following  lotion  (No.  2) :  Mix  half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  two  tablespoon- 
fiils  of  vinegar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  gin  or  whisky,  in  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Then  give  this  pill  (No.  1) :  Mix  five  gi*ains  of  calomel  and  the  same 
quantify  of  antimonial  powder  with  a  little  bread-crumb,  and  make  into  two 
pills.  Give  a  black  draught  three  hours  after  the  pUl,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  above-mentioned  fever-mixture  every  four  hours.  Keep  on  low  diet. 
Leeches  are  sometimes  to  be  applied  to  the  head.  These  cases  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain.  They  can,  therefore,  only  be 
attended  to  properly  throughout  by  a  surgeon.  The  great  thing  for  people  to 
do  in  these  cases  is — nothing ;  contenting  themselves  with  putting  tho  patient 
to  bed,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  sui^eon. 

2624.  The  Choleba  and  Autumnal  Complaints.— To  oppose  cholera,  there 
seems  no  surer  or  better  means  than  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  judicious 
ventilation.  "Where  there  is  dirt,  that  is  the  place  for  cholera ;  where  windows 
and  doors  are  kept  most  jealously  shut,  there  cholera  will  find  easiest  entrance ; 
and  people  who  indulge  in  intemperate  diet  during  the  hot  days  of  autumn 
are  actually  courting  death.  To  repeat  it,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  il'eo 
ventilation  almost  always  defy  the  pestilence ;  but,  in  case  of  attack,  immediate 
recom'se  should  be  had  to  a  physician.  The  faculty  say  that  a  large  number 
of  lives  have  been  lost,  in  many  seasons,  solely  from  delay  in  seeking  niedical 
assistance.  They  even  assert  that,  taken  early,  the  cholera  is  by  no  means  a 
fatal  disorder.  The  copious  use  of  salt  is  recommended  on  very  excellent 
authority.  Other  autumnal  complaints  there  are,  of  which  diarrhoea  is  the 
worst  example.  They  come  on  with  pain,  flatulence,  sickness,  with  or  without 
vomiting,  followed  by  loss  of  appetite,  general  lassitude,  and  weakness.    If 
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attcnaed  to  at  tho  first  appearanae,  ^beyrmaj  toon  be  eoaqaered ;  for  wbidi 
purpose  H  is  necessary  to  assist  nature  in  throviog  tff  tbe  conteDts  of  the 
bowels,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  tbe  fbUowioff  prescription  :<-Take  of 
calomel  8  grains,  rfanbaib  8  grains ;  mix  sad  take  it  in  a  little  honey  or  jelly, 
and  repeat  the  dose  three  times,  at  the  interfals  of  foor  or  five  heiiura  Tbe 
next  purpose  to  be  answered  is  the  defence  of  tiie  lining  membrane  of  the 
intestines  from  their  acrid  contents,  whidi  will  be  best  effected  by  drinking 
oopiously  of  linseed  tea,  or  of  a  drmk  made  by  ponring  boiling  water -an  quince- 
seeds,  which  are  of  a  very  muoilaginoas  natare ;  or,  what  is  stiU  betteiv  fbfi 
draughts  of  whey.  I^  the  complaint  continue  after  these  means  have  been 
employed,  some  astringent  or  binding  medicine  will  bo  required,  as  the  sub- 
joined : — ^Take  of  prepared  chalk  2  drachms,  dnnaanen-water  7  oz.,  syrup  of 
poppies  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  take  8  tablespoonfuls  etery  four  hours.  Sbonld  this 
fail  to  complete  the  cure,  }  oz.  of  tincture  of  catedm,  or  of  Idno,  netay  be 
added  to  it,  and  then  it  will  seldom  £eul ;  or  a  teospoonful  of  the  iancbatre  <rf 
kino  alone,  with  a  little  water,  every  three  hours,  tUl  the  dianiMBa  is  cheeked. 
While  any  symptoms  of  derangement  are  present,  portloalar  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  diet,  which  should  be  of  a  soothing,  Icdnicating,  and  light 
nature,  as  instanced  in  veal  or  diicken  broth,  which  should  contain  bat  liMle 
salt.  Bice,  batter,  and  bread  puddings  w31  be  generally  reiishod,  and  be  •eaten 
with  advantage ;  but  the  stomach  is  too  much  impaired  to  digest  food  of  a 
more  solid  nature.  Indeed,  we  should  give  ths(t  oigan,  together  with  the 
bowels,  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  whfle  they  are  so  incapable  of -acting  in 
their  accustomed  manner.  Much  mischief  is  frequently  prodooed  by  tiieehsord 
practice  of  taking  tincture  of  rhubarb,  which  is  ahnest  certain  of  aggravating 
that  species  of  disorder  of  which  we  have  now  treated ;  for  it  is  a  spirit  as  strong 
as  brandy,  and  cannot  fail  of  producing  harm  upon  a  surface  which  is  rendered 
tender  by  tho  formation  and  contact  of  vitiated  bile.  But  our  last  advice  is, 
upon  the  first  appearanco  of  such  S3rmptoms  as  are  above  detailed,  have 
immediate  recoiu^e  to  a  doctor,  where  possible. 

2625.  To  Cure  a  Cold.— Put  a  largo  teacupful  of  linseed,  with  ^  Ih.  of  sun 
raisins  and  2  oz.  of  stick  liquorice^  into  2  quarts  of  soft  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
over  a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to  one  quart ;  add  to  it  |  lb.  of  pounded  sugar- 
candy,  a  tablespoonful  of  old  rum,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  the  best  white-wino 
vinegar,  or  lemon-juice.  The  xxxm.  and  vinegar  should  be  added  as  tbe  de- 
coction is  taken ;  for,  if  they  are  put  in  at  first,  the  whole  soon  becomes  flat 
and  less  efficacious.  Tho  dose  is  half  a  pint,  made  warm,  on  going  to  bed ; 
and  a  little  may  be  taken  whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  The  worst  cold 
is  generally  cured  by  this  remedy  in  two  or  three  days  ;  and,  if  taken  in  time, 
is  considered  infallible. 

2626.  Cold  on  the  Chest. — A  flannel  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  sprinkled 
with  turpentine,  laid  on  the  chest  as  quickly  as  possible,  will  relieve  the  mest 
severe  cold  or  hoarseness. 

2627.  SuBSTAiTCES  IN  THE  Etb.—To  TOmovo  fine  particles  of  gravel,  lime, 
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&c.«  the  eye  should  be  syrisged  nxth  hikewarm  wat«r  tiU  £reo  fron  them. 
Be  particular  not  to  worry  the  eye,  under  the  impression  that  the  aubstanee 
is  still  there,  which  the  enlargement  «f  some  of  the  mhiute  Teesels  makes  the 
pfttient  believe  is  actually  the  case. 

2628.  Sore  Etes. — Incorporate  thoroughly^  in  a  glass  mortar  or  vessel,  one 
part  of  strong  citron  ointment  with  three  parts  of  spermaceti  ointment.  Use 
the  mixture  night  and  morning,  by  placing  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  pea  in  tho 
comer  of  the  eye  aflbcted,  only  to  be  used  in  cases  of  chronic  or  long-standing 
inflammation  of  the  organ,  or  its  lids. 

2629.  Lime  in  the  Ete. — ^Bathe  the  eye  with  a  little  weak  vinegar-and- 
water,  and  carefully  remove  any  little  piece  of  lime  which  may  be  seen,  with 
a  feather.*^  If  any  limo  has  got  entangled  in  the  eyelashes,  carefully  clear  it 
away  with  a  bit  of  soft  linen  soaked  in  vinegar-and- water.  Violent  inflamma- 
tion is  sure  to  follow  ;  a  smart  purge  must  be  therefore  administered,  and  in 
all  probability  a  blister  must  be  applied  on  the  temple,  behind  the  ear,  or 
nape  of  the  neck. 

2630.  Stye  nr  tbe  Ete.— Styes  are  little  abscesses  which  £>rm  betwe^i  the 
roots  of  the  eyelashes,  and  are  rarely  Jarger  than  a  small  pea.  The  best  way 
to  manage  them  is  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm  water,  or  in  warm 
poj^y- water,  if  very  pcdnfol.  When  they  have  burst,  use  an  ointment  c(»nposed 
<^one  part  of  citron  ointment  and  Icmr  of  spermaceti,  well  rubbed  together, 
and  smear  along  the  e^^  of  the  eyeMd.  Give  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  with  5 
or  8  graine  of  rhubarb,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  twice  a  week.  The  old- 
fashitmed  and  apparently  abisurd  praetioe  of  rubbing  the  stye  with  a  ring,  is 
as  good  and  speedy  a  cure  as  that  by  any  process  of  medicinal  application ; 
though  the  number  of  times  it  n  robbed,  or  the  quality  of  the  ring  and 
direction  of  the  strokes,  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  success.  The  pressure  and 
the  fiiction' excite  the  vees^  of  the  part,  and  cause  an  absorption  of  the 
effused  matter  under  the  eyelash.  The  edge  of  the  naU  will  answer  as  well  as 
a  ring. 

2631*  iKBLAMMiLTiON  ov  THE  Eyeliss. — The  £allowxng  ointment  has  bem 
found  very  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  and  edges  of  the 
eyelids : — Teice  of  prepared  calomel,  1  scruple ;  spermaceti  ointment,  \  oz. 
Mix  them  weQ -together  in  a  glass  mortar;  ai^ly  a  small  quantity  to eadi 
comer  of  the  eye  every  night  and  morning,  and  also  to  the  edges  of  the 
lids,  if  they  ai'e  affected.  If  this  should  not  eventually  remove  the  inflamma- 
tion, elder-flower  water  may  be  a];^>}ied  three  or  four  times  a  day,  by  means 
of  an  eye-cup.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  laxative  stale,  by  taking 
occasionally  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  CSieitenham  or  Epsom  saHs. 

2652.  Fastikg.— It  is  said  by  many  able  physicians  that  &sting  is  a  means 
of  removinipittciiHent  diseasa^  ani  of  restoring  thebody  to  itscnitosiiBry  healthy^ 
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Bcnsations.  Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  (says  a  writer),  used  to  &st 
one  day  in  every  week.  Napoleon,  when  he  felt  his  system  unstrung,  suspended 
his  wonted  repast,  and  took  his  exorcise  on  horseback. 

Fits. 

1633.  Fits  come  on  so  suddenly,  often  without  even  the  slightost  warning,  and 
may  prove  fatal  so  quickly,  that  all  people  should  be  acquainted  at  least  witli 
their  leading  symptoms  and  treatment,  as  a  few  moments,  more  or  less,  will 
often  decide  the  question  between  life  and  death.  The  treatment,  in  very 
many  cases  at  least,  to  bo  of  the  slightest  use,  should  be  immediate,  as  a  person 
in  a  fit  (of  apoplexy  for  instance)  may  die  while  a  suigeon  ia  being  fetched 
from  only  the  next  street.  We  shall  give,  as  far  as  the  fact  of  our  editing 
a  work  for  non-professional  readers  will  pei*mit,  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
symptoms  of  all  kind  of  fits,  and  the  immediate  treatment  to  be  adopted  in 
each  case. 

2634.  APOPLEXT.^Theso  fits  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds— the  strong 
and  the  weak, 

2635.  1.  The  strong  hind. — These  oases  mostly  occur  in  stout,  strong,  short- 
necked,  bloated-faced  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  living  welL — Symptom*, 
The  patient  may  or  may  not  have  had  headache,  sparks  before  his  eyes, 
with  confusion  of  ideas  and  giddiness,  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  attack. 
When  it  takes  place,  he  falls  down  insensible ;  the  body  becomes  para* 
lyzed,  generally  more  so  on  one  side  than  the  other ;  the  &ce  and  head  are 
hot,  and  the  blood-vessels  about  them  swollen ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  arc 
larger  than  natural,  aud  the  eyes  themselves  are  fixed ;  the  mouth  is  mostly 
drawn  down  at  one  comer ;  the  breathing  is  like  loud  snoring  ;  the  pulse  full 
aud  hQxd.—Treatmeiit.  Place  the  patient  immediately  in  bod,  with  his  head 
well  raised ;  take  oflf  everything  that  ho  has  rouud  his  neck,  aud  biped 
freely  and  at  onco  from  the  arm.  If  you  have  not  got  a  lancet,  use  a  pen- 
knife  or  anything  suitable  that  may  bo  at  hand.  Apply  warm  mustard 
poultices  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  insides  of  the  thighs  and  legs ;  put 
two  drops  of  castor  oil,  mixed  up  with  eight  grains  of  calomel,  on  the 
top  of  tho  tongue,  as  far  back  as  possible ;  a  most  important  part  of 
the  treatment  being  to  open  tho  bowels  as  quickly  and  freely  as  possible. 
Tho  patient  cannot  swallow ;  but  those  medicines,  especially  the  oil, 
will  be  absorbed  into  tho  stomach  altogether  independent  of  any  voluntary 
action.  If  possible,  throw  up  a  warm  turpentine  clyster  (two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil  of  tui-pentine  in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel),  or,  if  this  cannot  bo 
obtained,  ono  composed  of  about  a  quart  of  warm  salt-and-watcr  and  soap. 
Cut  off"  the  hair,  and  apply  rags  dipped  in  weak  vincgar-and-water,  or  weak 
gin-and-water,  or  even  simple  cold  water,  to  the  head.  If  the  blood-vessels 
about  the  head  and  neck  are  much  swollen,  put  from  eight  to  ten  leeches  on 
the  temple  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body.  Always  send  for  a 
surgeon  immediately,  and  act  according  to  the  above  rules,  doing  more  or  less, 
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according  to  the  means  at  hand,  and  the  length  of  time  that  must  necessarily 
elapse  until  he  arrives.  A  pint,  or  even  a  quart  of  blood  in  a  very  strong 
person,  may  be  taken  away.  When  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  give  him 
the  No.  1  pills,  and  the  No.  1  mixture  directly.  [The  No.  1  pills  are  made  as 
follows : — Mix  5  gi*ains  of  calomel  and  the  same  quantity  of  antimonial 
powder  with  a  little  bread-crumb  :  make  into  two  pills,  the  dose  for  a  full- 
grown  person.  For  the  No.  1  mixture,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in 
half  a  pint  of  senna  tea :  take  a  quai'ter  of  the  mixture  as  a  dose.]  Repeat 
these  remedies  if  the  bowels  are  not  well  opened.  Keep  the  patient's  head 
well  raised,  and  cool  as  above.  Give  very  low  diet  indeed :  gruel,  arrowi'oot, 
and  the  like.  When  a  person  is  recovering,  he  should  have  blisters  applied  t6 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  his  bowels  should  be  kept  well  open,  light  diet  given, 
and  fatigue,  worry,  and  excess  of  all  kinds  avoided. 

2636.  2.  The  weak  hind. — Symptoms.  These  attacks  are  more  frequently  pro- 
ceded  by  warning  symptoms  than  the  first  kind.  The  face  is  pale,  the  pulse 
weak,  and  the  body,  especially  the  hands  and  legs,  cold.  After  a  little  while, 
these  symptoms  sometimes  alter  to  those  of  the  first  class  in  a  mild  degree. — 
Treatment.  At  first,  if  the  pulse  is  very  feeble  indeed,  a  little  brandy-and- 
water  or  sal-volatile  must  be  given.  Mustard  poultices  are  to  be  put,  as 
before,  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  insides  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  Waim 
bnoks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  are  also  to  be  placed  under  the  arm- 
pits. When  the  strength  has  returned,  the  body  become  warmer,  and  the 
pulse  fuller  and  harder,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  wet  rags  applied  to  it, 
as  before  described.  Leeches  should  be  put,  as  before,  to  the  temple  opposite 
the  side  paralyzed  ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  as  freely  and  as  quickly' 
as  possible.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  often  necessary  in  these  cases,  but  a 
non-professional  person  should  never  have  recourse  to  it.  Blisters  may  bo 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  at  once.  The  diet  in  these  cases  should  not 
be  so  low  as  in  the  former — indeed,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  a  day  or  so  &fber 
one  of  these  attacks,  to  give  wine,  strong  beef-tea,  &o.,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient's  strength. 

•2637.  Distinctions  between  Apoplexy  and  Epilepsy. — ^1.  Apoplexy  mostly 
happens  in  people  over  thirty,  whereas  epilepsy  genei*ally  occurs  under  that 
age ;  at  any  rate  for  the  first  time.  A  person  who  has  epileptic  fits  over 
thirty,  has  generally  suffered  from  them  fbr  some  years.  2.  Again,  in 
apoplexy ,  the  body  is  paralyzed;  and,  therefore,  has  not  the  convulsions 
which  take  pl<ice  in  epilepsy,  3.  The  peculiar  snoring  will  also  distinguish 
apoplexy  from  epilepsy. 

2638.  Distinctions  between  Apoplexy  and  Drtmhnness. — ^1.  The  known 
habits  of  the  person.  2.  The  fact  of  a  person  who  was  perfectly  sober  and 
sensible  a  little  time  before,  being  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  8.  The 
absence,  in  apoplexy,  of  the  smell  of  drinJ:  on  applying  the  nose  to  the 
mouth.  4.  A  person  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  cannot  be  roused  at  all ;  in  drunken- 
ness he  mostly  can,  to  a  certain  extent. 
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MS39.  DUtindioit   ieCmm   Apoplexy   "'"^  Bi/tUriei.  —  ay^xtica   1 
bBppen  in  yanagt  uerrmUt  uDu^arnfld  cornea  ;  and  ara  attended  witli  convtA' 
sioDB,  wbbiiig',  laiighter,  tliratring  oboat  of  tlio  bod?,  tte.  be. 

ifi40.  Diilinction,  letiecmApoplex!/  and  PoUoning  hyOpivm, — Ilisexcoad- 
inglf  di^ult  to  disUnguisk  betveeo  theso  two  cases.  Id  poiaaniag  by  opiom, 
hoTmrer.woflndtliopftrtJOQlaraniBllot  thodrug  in  lie  patjenfa  breath.  Wa 
Ehould  also,  in  (biming  aui'  opiniuD,  take  into  oooaidenitian  tha  poredD'a 
prevtou*  conduct— nbel^cr  be  hoB  teou  low  and  dcapotlding  for  some  time 
bofore,  or  boa  erer  talked  abont  cOHunittiog  Bukidc. 

1641-  SBlLattr.—FixUins  Sicintii.—llieSB  fits  mostly  happan,  at  any  rata 
for  the  Gret  Ume,  to  young  peoplo,  and  are  men  commbii  in  boys  thaa  girls. 
They  aro  produced  by  numerous  causoa.— SyjiylmtJ.  Tha  fit  may  bo  prc- 
csdod  by  pains  in  tbe  bend,  palpitations,  Ac.  &□. ;  but  it  moiUj  happem  tbat 
the  peiwn  falln  down  intcui^ible  suddonI<;,  and  without  any  varaing  wbaterer. 
Tha  eyo*  arH  distorted,  so  that  otily  tUrir  ithitoa  oan  be  Boon  ;  there  is  moEtly 
foBmiog  from  lie  moulh  ;  the  Ongars  are  clinohed  ;  and  the  hmly,  especially 
on  one  eMc,  is  enucb  afitatod  ;  tlie  UiBguo  is  aRen  tbmat  out  of  the  mouth. 
When  the  fit  gOM  o^  the  patient  feels  drowsy  and  faint,  nod  often  sleeps 
soiuklly  fur  «ome  time. — Tivatmtiti.  During  tbc  Bt,  keep  the  pntdeot  flat  on 
his  bach,  with  his  head  aligiitly  rtdsed,  and  prevent  him  from  doing  any  bsnn 
toLimsslf;  dn^  cold  water  into  hie  bce,  end  apply  BmeUing-salts  to  his  nose ; 
loDsoD  his  Bhirt  doUar,  ke.  ;  hold  a  pices  of  wood  about  ae  thick  as  a  Gnger — 
tha  handle  of  a  tooth-briidi  or  knifo  ml!  do  aa  wdl — between  tha  two  rmra  ef 
teeth,  at  tho  back  port  of  the  mouth.  This  will  prevent  tho  tongao  from 
being  icjiired,  A  tanapoonful  of  common  salt  thrust  into  the  patient's  oiout^, 
daring  Um  fit,  iiofmodiMrriae.  The  idtar-traatSBsntoClkeae  fits  imrie^ 
and  depettde  enttrely  upon  th<«r  canaes.  A  good  geeerU  role,  bowarsr,  i* 
ajwaye  to  keep  the  bew^  well  (^en,  and  the  patirat  qwet,  and  free  btia 
Gltigue,  worry,  and  aicen  ef  all  kinds. 

1641.  i^ai'utifl^  fib  are  sometimes  very  dangerous,  and  at  others  perfectly 
harndeas;  tfco  question  of  danger  depending  aHogat^a^^natfeeauian^beh 
hare  prodoced  them.  Mid  whidi  are  oioesdingly  1  -      .     . 

Minting:  prndnced  by  diMaaa  of  the  heart  ia  a 
whereas,  that  arising  from  aome  slight  caoae^  snA  as  tha  (igU  ef  Uood,  bo., 
oeod  cause  no  olann  whatenr.  The  syi^iionu  of  ample  buiSm  "•  "o  wall 
known  that  it  woald  ba  qoito  aapecduils  (a  amunenta  tkaai  bare.  Tbe 
treatment  consists  in  laying  tbe  patient  at  full  length  upa  Us  baok,  wUh  his 
head  upon  a  level  itith  tho  rest  of  bis  body,  loosoning  everything  about  the 
nook,  dasfaing  cold  water  into  tho  face,  and  crinkling  TJUE^r  and  water  about 
the  mouth;  applying  soiolling-salts  to  tho  nose^  and,  when  tbe  patient  is  able 
to  swallow,  in  giving  a  little  warm  brandy-and- water,  or  about  20  drops  of 
sal'ToIatile  in  water. 

3643,  -Sj/tf^rMa.— These  fits  take  place,  ftir  Iha  moat  part^  in  young,  aermu, 
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unmarried  wvmcA.  They  liappen  mudk  ieM  citea  ia  mamod  women ;  and 
ev&n.  (in  some  rare  eaaea  indeed)  in  me&b  Young  wome%  who  ure  suli^t  to 
these  fits,  are  a$H;  to  thii&  that  they  are  saffedog  Iroia  "  all  the  ilUa  that  Sedi 
is  heir  to ;"  and  the  false  symptoms  of  disease  which  they  shew  «re  80>  like 
the  true  ones,  that  it  ia  oftes  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  the  di^reoce. 
The  fits:  themselves  aE»  aaottly  preceded  1:^  great  d^ireBsioB:  of  spirits,  shed- 
ding of  tears,  sickness,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  k&,  A  pain,  as  if  a  naU 
were  being  driven  in,  is  also  often  felt  at  one  particular  part  of  the  head.  In 
almost  all  cases,  when  a  ^  is  eoming^n,  pain  is  felt  on  the  left  side.  This 
pain  rises  gradually  until  it  reaches  the  threat^  aud  then  gives  the  patient  a 
sensation  as  if  edie  had  a  psUet  there^  which  prevents  hor  from  breathing  prO" 
perly,  andi,  in  faet^  seems  to  threaten  aotvuil  8uffi>eation.  The  patient  now 
generally  becomes  insenaiUc^  and  fainta;  the  body  is  thrown  about  in  aU 
directions,  &obh  issues  from  the  mouth,  incohiNrent  expressions  are  uttered, 
and  fits  of  laughter,  crying,  or  screaming,  take  places  When  the  fit  is  going 
o£l^  the  patient  mostly  cries  bitterly,  sometimes  knowing  aU,  and  at  othors 
nothing,  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  fiseling  general  soreness  aU  over  the 
body.  TrmiToeni  during  the  Jit  Place  the  body  in  the  same  position  as  for 
simple  fainting,  and  treat,  in  other  respects^  as  directed  in  the  article  on 
Epilepsy.  Always  well  loosen  the  patient's  stays;  and,  when  she  is  recovering, 
and  able  to  swallow,  give  20  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  a  little  water.  The 
after-treaiment  of  these  cases  is  very  various.  If  the  patient  is  of  a  strong 
constitiitioB,  she  should  live  on  plain  diet,  take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  take 
occasional  doses  of  castor  oil,  oran  aperient  mixture,  such  as  that  described 
as  "  No.  ],"  in  previous  numbOTs.  If,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  patient  is 
weak  and  delicate,  she  vnll  require  a  different  mode  of  treatment  altogether. 
Grood  nourishing  diet,  gentle  exercise,  cold  baths,  occasionally  a  dose  of  No.  8 
myrrh  and  aloes  pills  at  night,  and  a  dose  of  compound  iron  pills  twice  a  day. 
[As  to  the  myrrh  and  aloes  pills  (No.  3),  10  grains  made  into  two  pills  are  a 
dose  for  a  full-grown  person.  Of  the  compound  iron  piHs  (No.  4),  the  dose 
for  a  full  grown  person  is  also  10  grains,  made  into  two  pills.]  In  every  case, 
amusing  the  mind,  and  avoiding  all  causes  of  over-excitement>  are  of  great 
service  in  bringing  about  a  permanent  cure. 

2644.  Liver  Complaint  and  Spasms.— A  very  obliging  corresponde&t 
recommends  the  following,  from  personal  experience : — Take  4  oz.  of  dried 
dandelion  root,  1  oz.  of  the  best  ginger,  ^  oz.  of  Columba  root ;  bruise  and 
boil  all  together  in  3  pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  quart :  strain,  and 
take  a  wine-glassful  every  four  hours.  Our  eorrespoadent  says  it  is  a"  safe 
and  simple  medicine  for  both  liver  complai&t  and  spasms.*^ 

2645.  LuMBAOO. — A  ''new  and  successful  mode"  of  treating  lumbago, 
advocated  by  Dr.  Day,  is  a  form  of  counter-irritation,  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  and  which  consists 
in  the  instantaneous  application  of  a  flat  iron  button,  gently  heatod  in.  a  i^drrt- 
lamp,  to  the  skin.    Dr.  Oorrigax  fnk^atntd,  aibout  three  yeanr  ago,  an  account 
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of  6O1B0  cnsos  vsrj  PucoossfuUy  treated  bjnciirlyeiiniiEir  moans.  Dr.  Corri!>!in'« 
I>1aQ  was,  bowever,  to  touch  tlio  aurfBoe  of  the  part  nflBOtod,  at  interi'iila  of 
tialf  BQ  incb,  as  ligbtly  ajid  rapidly  as  poaaibla.  Dr.  Day  has  found  grea tar 
BdraotagiM  to  naolt  from  drairing  tbo  flat  suc&ice  of  tbe  boated  bntton  lightly 
over  tbo  aSbctod  pnrt,  bo  m  to  act  on  a  greator  eitent  of  Biirlaoe.  The  doolor 
apeaka  Bo  •nlhu^tioallj  of  tba  benefit  to  bo  dorivod  from  tliis  ptaoUoB,  that 
it  a  ovidontly  highly  deaerring  nltention. 

ifti6.  Palpitatioh  of  TDK  Heabt.— Wberc  pBlpitttUon  oocurs afl  aynipto- 
maUo cf  indlg^itioa,  tlie  treatment  must  be  directed  to  remedy  ihat  disorder; 
irhen  it  is  cunsoquent  on  a  plotlioiie  state,  putgaliToa  will  be  effectual.  Id 
tbis  cue  tbe  patieot  should  abal^  from  every  kind  of  diet  h'koly  to  produce 
a  plethoiio  couditloa  of  irady.  Animal  food  and  fenaeatsd  liquor  must  be 
particulacly  avoided.  Too  much  Indulgenoa  In  Bloep  will  alBO  provs  injoriDUB. 
When  the  nltaoks  arise  from,  nervous  irritability,  the  axeitement  mmt  be 
allayed  by  change  of  air  ajid  a,  tenia  diet.  Should  tbe  palpltaUon  oTiginata 
frum  organic  derangomoDt,  it  moat  be,  of  course,  beyond  domestic  niannge- 
moot,  I/iiuriouB  Hviog,  indoleuue,  and  tight-lacing  often  produce  t^  affco- 
tlon :  Bucb  coBoa  are  to  bo  conquered  n-ith  a  little  vc^oliition.  J 

iM7.  PoUoHB  ' 

lliall  bo  the  ne:it  subject  for  remark  ;  ctid  we  anticipnlo  more  rteta^ed  inatnic- 
tioDs  for  the  treatmunt  of  persons  poiaonad,  by  giving  n  simple  LlaT  or  TUB 
FouoHS,  vith  their  ANiUKrres  ob  Beuedibs. 


OiLofVitriol   ,...1 

Aqnurorlis    lMiigiicaia,Challi,  8= 

BflrilotSalt   J 


,    Oily  Dtinb,  SolnCioD  of  Oak-buk. 

._...__..        , ,1  Chalk,  Whiting,  Lime,  or  Mi 

Add  otSagu /     thaa  m  Emetio  Dran^l. 

ip  on  back,  Bm«t]ia 
S,  Chloiids  of  Lime 


oflifinoiii.or \  Chalk,  Whitine,  Lime,  or  Uunetia  and  Witc 


/  Pump  on  back,  BrnfUiDg-Salti  to  noie,  Artmoial  Snatk. 


8aap-L««a 

BmvUing'Salta St«.»*.  t.^^ 

NUn  ..' ^Lemon-Juie 


Mnourr  

Cmromja  SuWimalo  . 


IEmelica,  I 
Water,  ( 


wJ^iM"*™!^'  lEmetica,  lime-Water,    Soap-and-Wster,   Bogar-onl- 

Kic^. yXw,™"::::::':::::::  i  w""-  "^j ^'>^' 


Drauclit,    Vioeear-ana.Watflr,   dnsbing  Coli 
on  cBrat  and  fice,  hbMt '  ''—  '- 


HBlking  n. 
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Lead ') 

s^^^^L^ad :::::::::::::::::::::  f  ^p«^°^  s*^'*'  ^**^'  ^'^»  ^"'«^^^'- 

Goulard's  Extract J 

Ck>pper »"] 

Blue-stone   VWhites  of  Eggs,  Sugar-aud- Water,  Castor  00,  Gruel. 

Verdigris , J 

Zinc    Lime-Water,  Chalk-and-Water,  8oap-and-Water. 

Iron   Magnesia,  Warm  Water. 

Henbane   ^ 

Hemlock  I  Emetics  and  Castor  Oil;  Braudy-and- Water,  if  neces- 

Kightshade  r     sary. 

FozgloTC  r.....  j 

Poisonous  Food Emetics  and  Castor  Oil. 

2648.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  be  knowa  for  the  most  part  from 
those  of  some  diseases,  which  they  are  very  like,  from  the  fact  of  their  coming 
on  immediaUly  after  eating  or  drinking  something  ;  whereas  those  of  disease 
come  on,  in  most  cases  at  least,  by  degrees,  and  with  warnings.  In  most  cases 
where  poison  is  known^  or  suspected,  to  have  been  taken,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  empty  the  stomach,  well  and  immediately,  by  means  of  mustard 
mixed  in  wai-m  water,  or  plain  warm  salt-and-water,  or,  better,  this 
draught,  which  we  call  No.  1 : — Twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  water.  This  draught  to  be  repeated  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
if  vomiting  does  not  ensue.  The  back  part  of  the  throat  should  be  well  tickled 
with  a  feather,  or  two  of  the  fingers  thrust  down  it,  to  induce  vomiting.  The 
cases  where  vomiting  must  not  be  used  are  those  where  the  skin  has  been 
taken  off,  and  the  pai*ts  touched  irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  poison  taken, 
and  where  the  action  of  vomiting  would  increase  the  evil.  Full  instructions 
are  giren  in  the  article  on  each  particular  poison  as  to  where  emetics  are  or 
are  not  to  be  given.  The  best  and  safest  way  of  emptying  the  stomach  is  by 
means  of  the  stomach-pump,  as  in  certain  cases  the  action  of  vomiting  is 
likely  to  increase  the  danger  arising  from  the  swollen  and  congested  condition 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  which  often  takes  place.  In  the  hands,  how- 
ever, of  any  one  else  than  a  sui-geon,  it  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  harmflil, 
as  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  caution,  and  experience  are  required  to  use  it 
properly.  After  having  made  these  brief  introductory  remarks,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  particulars. 

2649.  Sulphunc  Add,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol  (a  clear,  dolourless  liquid,  of  an  oily 
appearance).— >^y4n|>(off»  in  those  who  have  swallowed  it.  When  much  is  taken, 
these  come  on  immediately.  There  is  great  burning  pain,  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach ;  vomiting  of  a  liquid  of  a  dark  coffee-colour,  oftex 
mixed  with  shreds  of  flesh  and  streaks  of  blood  ;  the  skin  inside  the  mouth  is 
taken  ofl)  and  the  exposed  siu-face  is  at  first  white,  and  after  a  time  becomes 
brownish.  There  are  sometimes  spots  of  a  brown  colour  round  the  lips  and  on 
the  neck,  caused  by  drops  of  the  acid  falling  on  these  parts.  There  is  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  owing  to  the  swelling  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
After  a  time  there  is  much  depression  of  strength,  with  a  quick,  weak  pulse, 
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and  cold,  clammy  sldn.  The  lace  is  pale,  and  has  a  -wry  aiudo!is.look.  Whm. 
the  acid  swallowed  has  been  greatly  diluted  in  water,  tlie  same  land  of 
symptoms  ocoar,  only  in  a  milder  degree.— TreatM$nL  Qiv»  a  Burfamcl 
magnesia  in  milk-and-water,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  obtained^  of  finely  pMndeirf 
chalk,  or  whiting,  or  even  of  the  plaster  torn  down  from  the  walls  or  esJEng^ 
in  milk-and-water.  The  mixture  ilieiild  be  nearly  as  thick  as  cream,  aai 
plenty  of  it  given.  As  well  as  thi^  simple  groel,  milk,  or  thick  flomr-and- 
water,  are  very  useful,  and  should  be  given  in  lazge  quantities.  Yiolfiui  in- 
flammation of  the  parts  touched  by  the  acid  is  most  likely  to  take  pkuse  hi  tiie 
oourso  of  a  little  time,  and  can  only  be  properly  attended  to  by  a  surgeon ; 
but  if  one  cannot  be  obtained,  leeches,  the  fever-mixtures  (the  reeipefbr  wludi 
appears  repeatedly  in  previous  paragraphs),  thick  drinks^  such  as  barley-water, 
gruel,  arrowroot,  Im.,  must  be  had  recourse  to,  aooordiiig  to  the  aymptems  of 
each  particular  ease  and  the  means  at  hand.  The  iaflaneiconditioa  of  the 
baek  part  of  the  mouth  requires  particular  attention.  When  the  beaatiakig  ia 
^Fery  laboured  and  difficult  in  consequence,  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  Weebeaace 
to  be  immediately  iq>plied  to  the  outside  of  the  throaty  and  when  they  dro^p 
off,  warm  p<^ppy  fomentations  constantly  kept  to  the  part^  When  the  pain 
over  the  stomach  is  very  grea^  the  same  local  treatment  is  neoessasy ;  but  if 
it  is  only  slight^  a  good  mustard  poultice  will  be  sufficient  withootthe  liwi^vwt 
In  all  these  cases,  two  tablespooofuls  of  the  fever-mixture  dioold  be  given 
every  four  homi,  and  only  gruel  or  arrowroot  allowed  to  beoaten for  some 
days. 

a65a  yHt-ic  Acid,  commonly  known  as  AqiM  Forfis,  or  Ited  Spirit  of  Nitre 
(a  straw-coloured  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  water,  and  which  gives  off  dense 
white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air). — Symptoms  prothtced  in  those  who  have 
svallowedtt.  Much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  surface  touched  by  the  acid  becomes  yellowish.  Tho  tongue  is 
mostly  much  swollen. — Treatment,    The  same  as  for  sulphmrxo  acid. 

2651.  Muriatic  Acid,  Spirit  of  Salt  (a  thin  yellow  fluid,  emitting  dense 
white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air).— This  is  not  often  taken  as  a  poisen.  The 
symptoms  and  treatment  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  nitric  acid. 

N.B.— /it  no  ease  of  poisoning  hy  these  three  acids  should  eTMtieswer  U  given. 

2652.  Oxalic  Acid,  commonly  called  Salt  of  Lemons.'— Thia  iwison  may  be 
taken  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  which  it  is  a  good  deal  like.  It  may  bo 
distinguished  from  them  by  its  very  acid  taste  and  its  siiape,  which  is  that  of 
r-ecdlo-formed  crystals,  each  of  which,  if  put  mto  a  drop  of  ink,  vnil  turn  it 
to  a  reddish  brown,  whereas  Epsom  salts  will  not  change  its  oolovor  at  alL 
When  a  large  dose  of  this  poison  has  been  takeo,  death  takes  place  very  quickly 
^^f^oed.Symptoms  produced  in  those  Vfho  have  stsallowed  it.  A  hot,  burning, 
acid  taste  is  felt  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  vomiting  of  a  greeniA-brown 
fi!"^  ^.  P"^"<^®d,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of 
^«o  poison  taken.    There  is  great  tenderness  felt  over  the  stomach,  followed 

y  clammy  persph-ations  and  ccnmilsions  ;  the  l^gs  ajre  ofton  drawn  up,  and 
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Uiere  10  geaarally  sto^r,  from  whidi  the  patient,  however^  can  eftsily  be 
roused,  and  always  great  prostration  of  strength.  The  pulse  k  small  and  weak, 
and  the  breathing  faint.  ^Ti'eatment.  Chalk  or  magnesia,  made  into  a  ci*eam 
with  wateTj  should  be  given  in  large  quantities,  and  afterwards  the  emetio 
draught  above  prescribed,  or  some  mustard-and- water,  if  the  draught  cannot 
be  got.  The  back  part  of  the  throat  to  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  to  induce 
vomiting.  Arrowroot,  gruel,  and  the  like  drinks,  are  to  be  taken.  When  the 
prostiatioa  oi  strmgtlLis  v^y  great  aad  the  bedy  cold,  warmth  is  Co  be  a|>- 
plied  to  it,  and  a  litt^  brandy-aad-water,  or  sal-TdLatLle  and  watoi^  .given. 

2653.  Prussic  Acid  (a  thin,  transparent,  axid  colourless  liquid,,  with  a 
peculiar  smell,  which  greatly  resembles  that  of  bitter  almonds). — Symptoms 
produced  in  tkose  taho  have  swallowed  it.  Those  come  on  immediately  after  the 
poison  has  been  taken,  and  may  be  produced  by  merely  smelling  it.  The 
patient  becomes  perfectly  insensible,  and  falls  down  in  convulsions — ^his  eyes 
are  fixed  and  staring,  the  pupiils  being  bigger  than  natural,  the  skin  is  cold  and 
clammy,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  tho  breathing  slow  and  gasping. 
— Treatment,  Very  little  can  be  done  in  these  cases,  as  death  takes  place  so 
quickly  after  the  pdison  has  been  swallowed,  when  it  takes  place  at  alL  The 
best  treatment — which  should  always  be  adopted  in  all  cases,  even  though  the 
patient  appears  quite  dead — ^is  to  dash  quantities  of  oold  water  on  the  back^ 
from  the  top  of  the  neck  downwards.  Placing  the  patient  under  a  pump,  and 
pumping  on  him,  is  tho  best  way  of  doing  this.  Smelling-salts  are  also  to  be 
applied  to  the  nose,  and  the  chest  well  rubbed  with  a  camphor  liniment. 

26^  AiigATiTR:  Pviask,  Soda,  and  Ammonia,  &r  oowmoa.  SmeUing'SalU, 
with  tlieir  j^rmcipal  proparations — Ftariask,  Soap  Lees,  Ziquor  PotoMts, 
Mitre,  Sal  PrunellA,  Mmish^m,  BudJStU'VetlMiile^ — A&aiisare  seldom  taken 
(ff  given  with  the  view  H>f  destroying'  Ufe.  They  may,  however,  be  swall««ed 
by  mistalce.  ^^ympioms  prodtbced  im  4koi»  wkoAa9e4wallowed  tiUm^  There  is 
8t  first  -a  fanming,  aciid  taste  in^  aad  a  w&aaaJaon  cf  tigiatness  round,  tiie 
throaty  like  that  of  Mtaa^mg;  t&e  dun  teixiied  is  deetiojied;  vstdixng 
mostly  followed  hgr  aotoal  vemitisg,  then  stein ;  tha  voadbed  siatters  <^len 
coniauiing  blood  of  a  dark  brown  o<doar,  with  Htile  shreds  e£  S6Bk  here  end 
thwe,  and  alwa^  changing  vegetable  bkte  ooloors  green.  There  is  now  gveat 
tend^ness  over  the  wiM>le  of  the  belly.  After  a  little  while,  great  weakness, 
with  cold,  idammy  STroati^  a  quick  weak  pulse,  and  puiging  of  bloody  matters, 
takes  plaoe.  The  brain,  too,  mostly  beeomes  afiected. — Treatmexl,  Give  two 
tablespoonfdls  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  in  a  glassful  of  water  every  few 
minutes  until  the  burning  sensation  is  rdieved.  Any  kind  «f  oil  or  milk  may 
also  be  given,  and  will  form  soap  when  mixed  wi&  idke  poison  in  the  stomach. 
Barley-water,  gruel,  arrowroot,  Hnseed-tea,  &c,  are  also  very  useful,  and 
should  be  taken  <son8tiuitijr,  and  in  lai^  quantities.  If  inflammatinn  should 
take  place,  it  is  to  be  ti^eated  by  applying  leeches  and  warm  poppy  fomenta- 
tions to  the  part  where  the  pain  is  most  felt^  and  giving  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  fever- mixture  every  Sonr  hours.    The  diet  in  all  these  cases  should  only 
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oonaist  of  arrowroot  or  gruel  for  the  first  few  days,  and  then  of  weak  brotli  or 
bcof-teafor  some  time  after. 

1655.  When  very  strong  fumes  of  smelling-salts  have  in  any  way  been 
inhaled,  there  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  alarming  pain  in  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  In  this  case  let  the  patient  inhale  the  steam  of  warm  vinegar, 
ar.d  treat  the  feverish  symptoms  as  before. 

2656.  ^rwnic— Mostly  seen  under  the  form  of  white  arsenic,  or  fly-powder, 
and  yellow  arsenic,  or  king^s  yellow. — Symptoms  produced  in  those  who  hare 
swaliowed  it  Those  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  form  and  dose  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  taken.  There  is  faintness,  depression,  and  sickness,  with 
an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  gets  worae  and 
worse,  and  is  increased  by  pressure.  There  is  also  vomiting  of  dark  brown 
matter,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood ;  and  mostly  great  thirst,  with  a  feeling 
of  tightness  round,  and  of  burning  in,  the  throat.  Purgbg  also  takes  place, 
the  matters  brought  away  being  mixed  with  blood.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
irregtilar,  and  the  skin  sometimes  cold  and  clammy,  and  at  others  hot.  The 
breathing  is  painful  Convulsions  and  spasms  often  occur.;— 2Vea<meR^  Give 
a  couple  of  teaspoonfUls  of  mustard  in  a  glass  of  water,  to  bring  on  or  assist 
vomiting,  and  also  use  the  other  means  elsewhere  recommended  for  the 
purpose.  A  solution,  half  of  lime-water  and  half  of  linseed-oil,  well  mixed, 
may  be  given,  as  well  as  plenty  of  arrowroot,  gruel,  or  linseed-tea.  Simple 
milk  is  also  useful.  A  little  castor-oil  should  be  given,  to  cleanse  the  intes- 
tines of  all  the  poison,  and  the  after-symptoms  treated  on  general  principles. 

2657.  Coi'i'osive  Subiimate. — Mostly  seen  in  tho  form  of  \ittle  heavy  crystal- 
line masses,  which  molt  in  water,  and  have  a  metallic  taste.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  powder.  This  is  a  most  powerfiil  poison. — Symptoms.  These  mostly 
come  on  immediately  after  the  poison  has  been  taken.  There  is  a  coppery 
taste  experienced  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  with  a  burning  heat,  extending 
from  tho  top  of  the  throat  down  to  the  stomach  ;  and  also  a  feeling  of  great 
tightness  round  the  throat.  In  a  few  minutes  great  pain  is  felt  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  and  frequent  vomiting  of  long,  stringy  white  masses,  mixed 
with  blood,  takes  place.  There  is  also  mostly  great  purging.  The  counte- 
nance is  generally  pale  and  anxious  ;  the  pulse  always  small  and  frequent ;  the 
skin  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  breathing  difficult.  Convulsions  and  insen- 
sibility often  occur,  and  are  very  bad  symptoms  indeed.  The  inside  of  the 
mouth  is  moro  or  less  swollen. — Treatment  Mix  the  whites  of  a  dozen  eggs  in 
two  pints  of  cold  water,  and  give  a  glassful  of  the  mixture  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  until  the  stomach  can  contain  no  more.  If  vomiting  does  not  now 
come  on  naturally,  and  supposing  the  mouth  is  not  very  sore  or  much  swollen, 
an  emetic  draught.  No.  1,  may  be  given,  and  vomiting  induced.  (The  No.  1 
draught,  we  remind  our  readers,  is  thus  made :— Twenty  grains  of  sulphato 
of  zinc  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water ;  the  draught  to  be  repeated  if 
vomiting  does  not  take  place  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.)  After  the  stomach  has 
l>ecn  well  cleaned  out,  milk,  flour-and-water,  linseed-tea,  or  barley-water. 
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should  be  taken  in  large  quantities.  If  eggs  cannot  bo  obtained,  milk,  or 
flour-and- water,  should  be  given  as  a  substitute  for  them  at  once.  When  the 
depression  of  strength  is  very  great  indeed,  a  little  warm  brandy-and-water 
must  be  given.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  patient  should  take  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor-oil,  and  if  inflammation  comes  on,  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  dii'ected  in  the  article  on  acids  and  alkalis.  The  diet  should  also  be  the 
same.  If  the  patient  recovers,  great  soreness  of  the  gums  is  almost  certain 
to  take  place.  The  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  modes  of 
treatment,  is  to  wash  them  well  three  or  four  times  fi  day  with  brandy-and- 
water.  ^ 

2658.  Calomel. — ^A  heavy  white  powder,  without  taste,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  It  has  been  occasionally  known  to  destroy  life. — Spnptoms.  Much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  porrosive  sublimate. — Treatment.  The  same  as  for 
corrosive  sublimate.  If  the  gums  are  sore,  wash  them,  as  recommended  in 
the  case  of  corrosive  sublimate,  with  brandy-and-water  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  keep  the  patient  on  fluids,  such  as  arrowroot,  gruel,  broth,  or 
beef-tea,  according  to  the  other  symptoms.  Eating  hard  substances  would 
make  the  gmns  more  sore  and  tender. 

2659.  (Moppet*. — ^The  preparations  of  this  metal  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
the  ones  producing  poisonous  symptoms,  are  hltie-stone  and  verdigris.  People 
are  often  taken  ill  after  eating  food  that  has  been  cooked  in  copper  saucepans. 
When  anything  has  been  cooked  in  one  of  these  vessels,  it  should  never  he 
allowed  to  cool  in  it  —  /Symptoms,  Headache,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
purging;  vomiting  of  green  or  blue  matters,  convulsions,  and  spasms. — 
Treatment.  Give  whites  of  eggs,  sugar-and- water,  castor-oil,  and  diinks,  such 
as  arrowroot  and  gruel. 

2660.  Emetic  Tartar, — Seen  in.  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  or  crystals,  with 
a  slightly  metallic  taste.  It  has  not  often  been  known  to  destroy  life. — Symp' 
ioms.  A  strong  metallic  taste  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  followed  by  a  burning 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  abd  great  purging.  The  pulse  is 
small  and  rapid,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  breathing  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, and  the  limbs  often  much  cramped.  There  is  also  great  prostration  of 
strength. — Treatment.  Promote  the  vomiting  by  giving  plenty  of  warm  water, 
or  warm  arrowroot  and  water.  Strong  tea,  in  large  quantities,  should  be 
drunk ;  or,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  a  decoction  of  oak  bark.  The  after-treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  for  acids  and  alkalis ;  the  principal  object  in  all  these 
cases  being  to  keep  down  the  inflammation  of  the  parts  touched  by  the 
poison  by  means  of  leeches,  warm  poppy  fomentations,  fever-miictures,  and 
very  low  diet 

2661.  Lead,  and  its  preparations.  Sugar  o/Lead,  OotUard^s  Extract,  While 
Lead. — Lead  is  by  no  means  an  active  poison,  although  it  is  popularly  con- 
sidered to  be  so.  It  mostly  affects  people  by  being  taken  into  the  system 
slowly,  as  in  the  case  of  painters  and  glaziers.    A  newly-painted  house,  too. 
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oft«n  affbeto  those  liTinsr  in  iL—8ymptim$  produad  when  taken  in  a  ?«9« 
dati.  There  is  at  ftnt  a  burning,  pridung  waaatioD  in  the  throat,  towiudi 
thirvt,  giddiness,  and  vomiting  fitUow.  The  belly  is  tighl^  mwoQan,  and  pait- 
fill ;  UUfain  htimg  rtliettd  hy  prmmrt.  The  bowsk  are  moaUy  boond.  nen 
is  great  dq[>renion  of  strength,  and  a  oold  skin. — Trtatmeni,  Give  an  emetjc 
draught  (Na  1,  sas  abore)  at  onoe^  and  shortly  afterwards  a  sehitksi  of  Epson 
salts  in  large  quantities.  A  little  brsndy-and-waier  mnst  be  taken  if  the 
depression  of  strength  is  very  great  indeed.  WlAl,  ndiites  of  eggs,  and 
anrowroot  are  also  useful.  After  two  or  three  houn,  eleanse  the  stomach  sod 
intestines  well  out  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor-oil,  and  treat  thesymp* 
toms  which  follow  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  other  parts  of  these 
articles. — Symptovu  nohen  it  is  iaitn  irUo  the  "bodff  ilowly.  Headache;,  pain  about 
the  naTol,  loss  of  appetite  and  flesh,  oSansive  breatl^  a  Ibtt/neu  qf  the  cdga 
qf  Uu  gumi ;  the  belly  is  tight,  hard,  and  knotty,  and  the  pulse  slow  and 
languid.  There  is  also  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. — Tneotmeat.  Give 
five  grains  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain  of  opium  directly,  in  the  fonn  of  a  pill, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Epeom  salts  in  two  hours,  and  repeat  this  treatment  until 
the  bowels  are  well  opened.  Put  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath,  and.  throw  up 
a  clyster  of  warmish  water  when  he  is  in  it.  Fomentations  of  warm  oil  of 
turpentine,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  should  be  pot  over  the  whole  of  the  belly. 
The  great  object  is  to  Gjpea  the  bowds  as  firedy  and  as  qoidcfy  as  possible. 
When  this  has  been  done,  a  grain  of  pure  opium  may  be  givesi.  Arrtmroot 
or  gruel  should  be  taken  in  good  large  quantities.  The  after-treatoMiii  must 
depend  altogether  upon  the  symptoms  of  each  partieular 


2662.  Opium,  audits  preparations,  Lattdanum,,  Ac. — Solid  opium  is  mostly 

seen  in  the  form  of  rich  brown  flattish  cakes,  with  little  pieces  of  lesTes 

sticking  on  them  here  and  there,  and  a  bitter  and  slightly  warm  taste.    The 

most  common  form  in  which  it  is  taken  as  a  poison,  is  that  of  laudanum.— 

Symptoms.  These  consist  at  first  in  giddiness  and  stupor,  fiillowed  by  insensi< 

bility,  the  patient,  howerer,  being  roused  to  consciousness  by  a  great  noise, 

so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  a  question,  but  becoming  in<mt«iiiiA  again  almost 

immediately.  The  pulse  is  now  quick  and  small,  the  breathiug  harried,  and  the 

skin  warm  and  covered  with  perspiration.   After  a  little  timey  these  symptoms 

change ;  the  person  becomes  perfectly  imensible,  the  breathing  sk>w  and  snoring, 

as  in  apoplexy,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  pulse  slow  and  full     The  pupil  oi  the 

^e  is  mostly  smaller  than  natural.    On  applying  his  nose  to  the  patient's 

mouth,  a  person  may  smell  the  poison  very  distinctly. — Trgatmenk  Give  an 

emetic  draught  (No.  1,  see  abore)  directly,  with  large  quantities  of  warm 

mustard-and-water,  warm  salt-and- water,  or  simple  warm  water.     Tickle  the 

top  of  the  throat  with  a  feather,  or  put  two  fingers  down  it  to  bring  on 

vomiting,  which  rarely  takes  place  of  itself.     Dash  cold  water  on  the  head, 

chesty  and  spine,  and  flap  these  ports  well  with  the  ends  of  wet  towels.     Give 

strong  coffee  or  tea.    Walk  the  patient  up  and  down  in  the  open  air  for  two 

«*•  three  hours  ;  the  great  thing  being  to  keep  him  from  sleeping.     Electricity 

M  of  much  service.    When  the  patient  IsrBcovering,  mustard  poultioes  should 
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be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  insideB  of  the  thighs  and  legs. 
The  head  should  be  Jcept  ceol  and  raised. 

266^  The  following  preparations,  which  are  constantly  given  to  duldren 
by  their  nurses  and  motheiB,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  sle^,  often 
prove  fatal : — Syrup  cf  Poppies,  and  Godfreys  CordiaL  The  author  would 
most  earnestly  urge  all  people  caring  for  their  children's  livea^  never  to  allow 
any  of  these  preparations  to  be  given,  unless  ordered  by  a  surgeon. 

2664.  The  treatment  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  ffenhane,  Heoiloch,  Night- 
shade, and  Foxglove,  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  opium.  Vomiting  should 
be  brought  on  in  all  of  them. 

2665.  Poisonous  Food. — It  sometimes  happens  that  things  which  are  in 
daily  use,  and  mostly  perfectly  harmless,  give  rise,  mider  certain  un- 
known drctmistanoes,  and  in  eertatn  individuals,  to  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing. The  most  common  articles  of  food  of  this  description  are  Mussels, 
Salmon,  and  eertain  kinds  of  Cheese  and  Baeon.  The  general  symptoms  are 
thirst,  weight  abont  the  stomach,  difficulty  of  breathing,  vomiting,  purging, 
spasms,  prostration  of  strength,  and,  hi  the  case  of  mussels  more  particularly, 
an  eruption  on  the  body,  like  that  of  nettle-rash. — TreaivMnt.  En^y  the 
stomach  we31  with  No.  1  draught  and  warm  water,  and  give  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  castor-oil  immediately  after.  Let  the  patient  take  plenty  of  arrow- 
root, gruel,  and  the  Hke  drinks,  and  if  there  is  much  depression  of  strength, 
give,  a  little  warm  brandy-and-^water.  Should  symptoms  of  fever  or  inflamma- 
tion follow,  they  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  the  articles  on  other  kinds  of 
poisoning. 

26661  Miuh/room^  and  similar  kinds  of  vegetables,  often  produce  poisonous 
effects.  -Che  symptoms  are  various,  sometimes  giddiness  and  stupor,  and  at 
others  pain  in  and  swelHng  of  the  belly,  with  vomiting  aiid  purging,  being  the 
leading  ones.  When  the  symptoms  come  on  quiokly  af)»r  takii^  the  poison, 
it  is  generally  the  head  that  is  affected. — The  treatment  <x>n8istB  in  bringing 
on  vomiting  in  the  usual  manner,  as  quickly  and  as  freely  as  possible.  The 
other  symptoms  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles ;  if  they  are  those  of 
depression,  by  brandy-and-water  or  sal-volatile ;  if  tinose  of  inflammation^  by 
leeches,  fomentations^  fever-mixtures,  &&  &o. 

2667.^  Fob  Cxtbie  ov  BiFawoBM.— Take  of  sabcarbonate  of  aoda  1  dracbm, 
which  dissolve  in  }  pint  of  vinegar.  Wash  the  head  every  morning  with  soft 
soap,  and  apply  the  lotion  night  and  morning.  One  teas|>oonf\]l  of  sulphur 
and  tceade  should  also  1»q  given  oooasbnally  night  and  morning.  The  hair 
should  be  out  close,  and  round  the  spot  it  should  be  shaved  oiS,  and  the  part^ 
night  and  moniing,  bathed  with  a  lotion  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of 
white  vitriol  in  6  oz.  of  wator.  A  eraaSi  piece  of  either  of  the  two  subjoined 
omtments  rsbbed  into  tha  part  when  the  lotion  has  dried  in.  No.  l.--I^ake  of 
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citron  ointment  1  drachm ;  sulphur  and  tar  ointment,  of  each  J  oz. : 
thoroughly,  and  apply  twice  a  day.  No.  2. — ^Take  of  simple  cerate  1  oi. ;  I 
creosote  1  drachm  ;  calomel  30  grains  :  mix  and  use  in  the  same  manner  at  f 
the  first.  Concuirent  with  these  external  remedies,  the  child  should  take  aa  \ 
alterative  powder  every  morning,  or,  if  they  act  too  much  on  the  bowelsi,  ontyi 
every  second  day.  The  following  will  he  found  to  answer  all  the  intentioui 
desired. 

266S.  Alterative  Powders  for  Ringwoi'^n. — ^Takeof 

Sulphuret  of  antimony,  precipitated       •  24  grains. 

Grey  powder 12  grains. 

Calomel           .        •       •        •        •        •  6  grains. 

Jalap  powder  .••..•  86  grains. 

Mix  carefully,  and  divide  into  12  powders  for  a  child  from  1  to  2  years  old ; 
into  9  powders  for  a  child  from  2  to  4  years ;  and  into  6  powders  for  a  child 
from  4  to  6  years.    Where  the  patient  is  older,  the  strength  may  be  incraaaa^ 
by  onlai*ging  the  quantities  of  the  drugs  ordered,  or  by  giving  one  and  a  half  1 
or  two  powders  for  one  doso.    The  ointment  is  to  be  well  washed  offevsiy 
morning  with  soap-and-water,  and  the  part  bathed  with  the  lotion  befoif  | 
re-applying  the  ointment.      An  imperative  fkct  must  be  remembered.1)|? 
mother  or  nurse, — ^never  to  use  the  same  comb  employed  for  the  child  wtikJ 
ringworm,  for  the  healthy  children,  or  let  the  affected  little  one  sleep  wHk  i 
those  free  from  the  disease ;  and,  for  fear  of  any  contact  by  hands  or  oQuBtri 
wise,  to  keep  the  child's  head  enveloped  in  a  nightcap,  till  the  eruptiicniis^ 
complotely  cured. 

2669.  Scratches. —Trifling  as  scratches  often  seem,  theyought  never  tobe 
neglected,  but  should  be  covered  and  protected,  and  kept  clean  and  dry  until 
they  have  completely  healed.  If  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  inflamma* 
lion,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  a  large  bread-and-water  poultice^  or 
hot  flannels  repeatedly  applied,  or  even  leeches  in  good  numbers  may  be  put 
on  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

2670.  For  Shortness  op  Breath,  or  Difficult  BREATHISQ.—Vitriolated 
spirits  of  ether  1  oz.,  camphor  12  grains :  make  a  solution,  of  which  take  a 
teaspoonful  during  the  paroxysm.  This  is  found  to  afford  instantaneous  relief 
in  difficulty  of  breathing,  dex>cndiDg  on  internal  diseases  and  other  causes, 
where  the  patient,  from  a  very  quick  and  laborious  breathing,  is  obliged  to  bo 
in  an  erect  posture. 

2671.  Sprains. — A  sprain  is  a  stretching  of  the  leaders  or  ligaments  of  a 
part  through  some  violence,  such  as  slipping,  falling  on  the  hands,  pulling  a 
limb,  &c.  &a  The  most  common  are  those  of  the  ankle  and  wiist.  These 
accidents  are  more  serious  than  people  generally  suppose,  and  often  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  a  broken  leg  or  arm.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
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lie  inquirer  may  depend  npon  finding  simple,  sound,  and  practical  information  on  every 
ibject  connected  with  the  keeping  of  pets.  The  humblest  of  our  little  friends  will  receive 
!«  same  careful  treatment  as  the  most  magnificent ;  the  tiny  white  mouse  and  the  huge 
tastiff ;  little  '*  Jenny  Wren  "  and  stately  Macaw.  Confidcmt  are  we  thaA  a  perusal  of  any 
r  these  litde  volumes  will  earn  for  us  the  approval  of  the  reader.  Sure  are  we,  too,  that, 
the  little  prisoners  themselves  were  able,  they  would  unanimously  return  us  #Aietr  thanks, 
^ur  labour  has  been  lightened  by  the  consciousness  that  many  a  cage,  kennel,  dovecot,  and 
>rmer  will  henceforth  contain,  fai  the  place  of  a  moping,  unclean,  disease- waited  tenant, 
ftnerry  creature,  happy  and  joyous  in  its  life,  and  ever  eager  to  testify  to  its  keeper,  in  iu 
^n  best  way,  the  most  unbounded  satis&ctioB. 
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^ill  be  published  Fortnightly.    Badi  book  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  consist  of 

2  pages  of  profusely  illustrated  matter,  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper.    The  leriet 
Hi  be  rendered  tery  attractive  by  the  addition,  to  every  alternate  part,  of  a 
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place  the  sprained  part  in  the  straight  position,  and  to  raise  it  a  little  as  well. 
Some  recommend  the  application  of  cold  lotions  at  first.     The  editress,  how- 
ever, is  quite  convinced  that  wai^m  applications  are,  in  most  cases,  the  best  for 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days.    These  fomentations  are  to  be  applied  in  the 
following  maimer  :-^Dip  a  good-sized  piece  of  flannel  into  a  pail  or  basin  full  of 
hot  water  or  hot  poppy  fomentation, — six  poppy  heads  boiled  in  one  quart  of 
water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  wring  it  almost  dry,  and  apply  it,  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear,  right  round  the  sprained  part.     Then  place 
another  piece  of  flannel,  quite  dry,  over  it,  in  order  that  the  steam  and 
warmth  may  not  escape.    This  process  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
patient  feels  that  the  flannel  next  to  his  skin  is  getting  cold — the  ofbener  the 
better.    The  bowels  should  be  opened  with  a  black  draught,  and  the  patient 
kept  on  low  diet.     If  he  has  been  a  gi*eat  drinker,  he  may  be  allowed  to  take 
a  little  beer ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  do  so.    A  little  of  the  cream  of  tartar 
di-ink,  ordered  in  the  case  of  bums,  may  be  taken  occasionally  if  there  is 
much  thirst.     When  the  swelling  and  tenderness  about  the  joint  are  very 
great,  fi'om  eight  to  twelve  leeches  may  be  applied.     When  the  knee  is  the 
joint  affected,  the  greatest  pain  is  felt  at  the  inside,  and  therefore  tho  greater 
quantity  of  the  leeches  should  be  applied  to  that  part.     When  the  shoulder  is 
sprained,  the  arm  should  be  kept  close  to  the  body  by  means  of  a  linen  roller^ 
which  is  to  be  taken  four  or  five  times  round  the  whole  of  the  chest.     It 
should  also  be  brought  two  or  three  times  underneath  the  elbow,  in  order  to 
raise  the  shoulder.    This  is  the  best  treatment  for  these  accidents  during  the 
first  three  or  four  days.      After  that  time,  supposing  that  no  unfavourable 
symptoms  have  taken  place,  a  cold  lotion,  composed  of  a  tablespoonfiil  of 
sal-ammoniac  to  a  quart  of  water,  or  vinegar-and-water,  should  be  constantly 
applied.    This  lotion  will  strengthen  the  part,  and  also  help  in  taking  away 
any  thickening  that  may  have  formed  about  the  joint.    In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  according  to  circumstances,  the  joint  is  to  be  rubbed  twice 
a  day  with  flannel  dipped  in  opodeldoc,  a  flannel  bandage  rolled  tightly  round 
the  joint,  the  pressure  being  greatest  at  tho  lowest  part,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  walk  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch  or  stick.    He  should 
also  occasionally,  when  sitting  or  lying  down,  quietly  bend  the  joint  back^- 
wards  and  forwards,  to  cause  its  natural  motion  to  return,  and  to  prevent  stifi"- 
noss  from  taking  place.     When  tho  swelling  is  very  great  immediately  after 
the  accident  has  occurred,  from  the  breaking  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  best  to 
apply  cold  applications  at  first.     If  it  can  be  procured,  oil  silk  may  be  put 
'  over  the  warm-fomentation  flannel,  instead  of  the  dry  piece  of  flannel.    Old 
flannel  is  better  than  new. 

aS'jiT,  Curb  for  Stammbrino.— Where  there  is  no  malformation  of  the 
organs  of  articulation,  stammering  may  be  remedied  by  reading  aloud  with 
the  teeth  closed.  This  should  be  practised  for  two  houi-s  a  day,  for  three  or 
four  months.  The  advocate  of  this  simple  remedy  says^  "  I  can  speak  with 
oertainty  of  its  utility." 

4  a 
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a673*  BrAMMEmiKO.— At  a  reoent  meeting  oi  the  Bosten  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Dr.  Warren  stated,  '*  A  siinple^  ea^,  and  ^Eectual  oore  of  stammer- 
ing/' It  is,  nmply,  at  every  syllable  pronoonoed,  to  ti^  at  the  same  time 
with  the  finger ;  by  so  doing,  **  the  most  inreterate  staomierer  will  be  aurprised 
to  find  that  he  can  pronounce  quite  fiuentlyi  and,  by  long  and^eooatant  florae- 
tice,  he  will  pronounce  perfectly  well." 

9674.  Suffocation,  AFPABiHT.—Sa£E6oat]0n  may  arise  firom  many  dilfereet 
causes.  Anything  which  prevents  the  air  getting  into  the  lungs  will  pcodoee 
it.  We  shall  give  the  principal  causes,  and  the  treatment  to  he  followed  in 
each  ease. 

9675'  !•  Car^nie  Acid  Ooi.  Choke-Damp  of  Minei, — ^This  poisonous  gas 
is  met  with  in  rooms  whore  charcoal  is  burnt,  and  whore  there  is  not  sufficient 
draught  to  aUow  it  to  escape ;  in  coalpits,  near  limekilns,  in  breweries,  and 
in  rooms  and  houses  where  a  great  many  people  livo  huddled  together  in 
wretchedness  and  filth,  -and  where  the  air  in  consequence  becomes  poisoned. 
This  gas  g^ves  out  no  smell,  so  that  we  cannot  know  of  its  presence.  A  candle 
will  not  burn  in  a  room  which  contains  much  of  it. — Effects,  At  first  there  is 
giddiness,  and  a  great  vrish  to  sleep ;  after  a  little  time,  or  where  there  is 
much  of  it  present,  a  person  feels  great  weight  in  the  head,  and  stupid ;  gets 
by  degrees  quite  unable  to  move,  and  snores  as  if  in  a  deep  sloop.  The  limbs 
may  or  may  not  be  stiff.  The  heat  of  the  body  remains  much  the  same  at 
first. — Treainunt.  Komovo  the  person  affected  into  the  open  air,  and,  even 
though  it  is  cold  weather,  take  off  his  clothes.  Then  lay  him  on  his  back, 
with  his  head  slightly  raised.  Having  done  this,  dash  vinegar-and-water  over 
the  whole  of  the  body,  and  rub  it  hard,  especially  the  face  and  ch^,  with 
towels  dipped  in  the  same  mixture.  The  hands  and  feet  also  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  hard  brush.  Apply  smelling-salts  to  the  nose,  which  may  be  tickled 
with  a  feather.  Dashing  cold  water  down  the  middle  of  the  back  is  of  great 
service.  If  the  person  can  swallow,  give  him  a  little  lemon-water,  or  vinegar- 
and-water  to  drink.  The  principal  means,  however,  to  be  employed  in  this, 
as,  in  £cict,  in  most  cases  of  apparent  suffocation,  is  what  is  called  artificial 
dreathtng.  This  operation  should  be  performed  by  three  persons,  and  in  tho 
following  manner : — The  fii'st  person  should  put  the  nozzle  of  a  common  pair 
of  bellows  into  one  of  the  patient's  nostrils ;  the  second  should  push  down, 
and  then  thrust  back,  that  part  of  the  throat  called  "Adam's  apple;"  and 
the  third  should  first  raise  and  then  depress  the  chest,  one  hand  being  placed 
over  each  side  of  the  ribs.  These  three  actions  should  be  performed  in  the 
following  order :— First  of  all,  the  throat  should  be  drawn  down  and  thrust 
back  ;  then  the  chest  should  be  raised,  and  the  bellows  gently  blown  into  the 
nestril.  Bxvoetly  this  is  done,  the  chest  should  be  depressed,  so  as  to  flnitate 
common  breathing.  This  process  should  be  repeated  about  eighteen  times  a 
minute.  The  month  and  the  other  nostril  riiould  be  closed  while  the  heUows 
are  betsgUvmi.  Persereie,  if  necessary,  with  thk  treatiMBt  £oe  seven  or 
eight  hours-in  feet,  tiU  absolute  signs  of  death  are  visibfe.    Many  fives  ve 
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lost  by  giving  it  up  too  quickly.  Wbon  the  patient  beoomos  soused^  be  i«  to 
be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  a  little  brantdy-and-water,  or  twenty  diop»t(f 
sal-ToIatile,  ghrea  oautionsly  now  and  tbon.  This  treatment  is  to  be  adopted 
in  all  cases  where  pe^e  are  affected  &om  breathing  bodairy  4aineilsy  too,  ko, 

4676.  2.  I>row»i9}^.-— This  is  one  of  the  most  froquent  causes  of  death  by 
suffocation. — TretUmefU.  Many  methods  have  been  adopted,  and  as  some  of 
them  are  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful,  we  will  mention  them  here,  merely  in 
order  Uiat  they  may  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place,  then,  never  hang  a  person 
up  by  his  heels^  as  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  water  gets  into  the  lungs. 
Hanging  a  person  up  by  his  heels  would  be  quite  as  bad  as  hanging  ham  up 
by  his  neck.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rubbing  the  body  with  salt 
and  water  is  of  service. — Proper  Treatment,  Directly  a  person  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  he  should  be  wiped  dry  and  wrapped  in  blankets ;  but  if 
these  cannot  be  obtained,  the  clothes  of  the  bystanders  must  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  His  head  being  slightly  raised,  and  any  water,  weeds,  or  froth  that 
may  happen  to  be  in  his  mouth,  having  be^i  removed,  he  should  be  carried  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house;  He  should  now  be  put  into  a  warm 
bath,  about  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  pleasantly  bear,  and  kept  there  for  about 
ten  minutes,  artificial  breathing  being  had  recourse  to  while  he  is  in  it. 
Having  been  tak^i  out  of  the  bath,  he  should  be  {daced  fiat  on  his  back,  with 
his  head  slightly  raised,  upon  a  warm  bed  in  a  warm  room,  wif>ed  poc£9ctly 
dry,  and  then  rubbed  constantly  all  over  the  body  with  warm  flannels.  At 
the  same  time,  mustard  peoltioes  should  be  put  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
pahns  of  the  hands,  and  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  Warm 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  should  be  placed  under  the  armpits. 
Hie. nose  should  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  and  smelling-salts  applied  to  it* 
This  treatment  should  be  adopted  while  the  bath  is  being  got  ready,  as  well 
as  when  the  body  has  been  taken  out  of  it.  Th^  bath  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  constantly  rubbing  the  body  with  flannels  in  a  warm  room  faavhig  been 
found  sufficient  for  resuscitation.  Sir  B.  Brodie  says  that  warm  air  is  quite  as 
good  as  warm  water.  When  symptoms  of  retoming  oonsdousnest  begin  to 
show  themsdyes,  give  a  little  wine,  brandy,  or  twenty  drops  of  sai<v<^tfle 
and  water.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary,  in  about  twelve  er  t«>SBty-four 
hours  after  the  patient  has  revived,  to  bleed  him,  for  peculiar  head-symptoms 
which  now  and  then  occur.  Bleeding,  however,  even  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional  men  themselves,  should  bo  very  cautiously  used — non -professional 
ones  should  never  think  of  it.  The  best  thing  to  do  in  iheat  eases  is  to  keep 
th*  head  well  raised,  and  oool  with  a  lotion  such  as  that  recommended  above 
fi>r  e^rains ;  to  administer  an  aperient  draught,  and  to  abstain  from  givii^ 
anything  tliat  stimulates,  such  as  wine,  brandy,  sal-volatile,  kc,  lee.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  person  dies  in  three  mkrutes  and  a  half  after  he  has  been  under 
water.  It  is  difficulty  however,  to  tdl  how  long  he  has  actually  beta  under 
it,  alldwugh  we  may  know  well  eiBaetily  hew  long  he  has  been  f»  it.  73ns 
being  the  ease,  always  persevere  in  your  attempts  at  resuscitaUon  until  actual 
signs  of  deatii  haw  lAiown  themselves,  «p?eft  for  sis,  eigitt,  or  ten  hours. 

4  a2 
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Dr.  Douglas,  of  Glasgow,  resuscitated  a  person  wlio  had  been  under  water  for 
fourteen  minutes,  by  simply  rubbing  the  whole  of  his  body  with  warm  flannels, 
in  a  warm  room,  for  eight  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
penon  began  to  show  the  first  symptoms  of  returning  animation.  Should  the 
accident  occur  at  a  great  distance  from  any  house,  this  treatment  should  be 
adopted  as  closely  as  the  circumstances  will  permit  o£  Breathing  through 
any  tube,  such  as  a  piece  of  card  or  paper  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  pipe,  will 
do  as  a  substitute  for  the  bellows.  To  recapitulate :  Rub  the  body  dry  ;  take 
matters  oat  of  mouth ;  cover  with  blankets  or  clothes ;  slightly  raise  the  head, 
and  place  the  body  in  a  warm  bath,  or  on  a  bed  in  a  warm  room ;  apply 
smelUng-salts  to  noso ;  employ  artificial  breathing ;  rub  well  with  warm 
flannels ;  put  mustard  poultices  to  feet,  hands,  and  insidcs  of  thighs  and  legs, 
with  warm  bricks  or  bottles  to  armpits.  Don*t  hleed.  Give  wine,  brandy, 
or  sal-Tolatile  when  reooToringi  and  persevere  till  actual  signs  of  deaiA  are 
S€en, 

2677.  Briefly  to  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  of  suffocation,  let  us  ti-eat  d 
Lightning,  When  a  person  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  there  is  a  general 
paleness  of  the  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  struck,  which  is 
often  blackened,  or  even  scorched. — Treatmeni,  Same  as  for  drowning.  It 
is  not,  however,  of  much  use ;  for  when  deathtakes  place  at  all,  it  is  generally 
instantaneotfli. 

3678.  Curb  TOB  the  ToOTHACHE.~Take  a  piece  of  sheet  einp,  about  the 
sise  of  a  sixpence,  and  a  piece  of  silver,  say  a  shilling ;  place  them  together, 
and  hold  the  defective  tooth  between  them  or  contiguous  to  them  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  pain  will  be  gone,  as  if  by  magia  The  zinc  and  silver,  acting  as 
a  galvanic  battery,  will  produce  on  the  nerves  of  the  tooth  sufficient  electri- 
city to  establish  a  current,  an(f  consequently  to  relieve  the  pain.  Or  smoke  a  - 
pipe  of  tobacco  and  caraway-seeds.     Again — 

2679.  ^  small  piece  of  the  pellitoiy  root  will,  by  the  flow  of  saliva  it  causes, 
afibrd  relief.  Creosote,  or  a  few  dropi?  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  friar's  balsam, 
on  cotton,  put  on  the  tooth,  will  often  subdue  the  pain.  A  small  piece  of 
camphor,  however,  retained  in  the  mouth,  is  the  most  reliable  and  likely 
means  of  conqueiing  the  paroxysms  of  this  dreaded  enemy. 

2680.  Warts. — Eisenberg  says,  in  his  "Advice  on  the  Hand,"  that  the 
hydrochlorate  of  lime  is  the  most  certain  means  of  destroying  warts ;  the 
process,  however,  is  very  slow,  and  demands  perseverance,  for,  if  discon- 
tinued before  the  proper  time,  no  advantage  is  gained.  The  following  is  a 
simple  cure  ;— On  breaking  the  stalk  of  the  crowfoot  plant  in  two,  a  drop  of 
milky  juice  will  be  observed  to  hang  on  the  upper  part  of  the  steni ;  if  this  be 
allowed  to  drop  on  a  wart,  so  that  it  be  well  saturated  with  the  juice,  in 
about  three  or  four  dressings  the  warts  will  die,  and  may  be  taken  off  with 
the  fingers.    They  may  be  removed  by  the  above  means  from  the  teats  of 
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COWS,  where  they  are  sometimes  very  troublesome,  and  prevent  them  stand- 
ing quiet  to  be  milked.  The  wart  touched  lightly  every  second  day  with 
lunar  caustic>  or  rubbed  every  night  with  blue-stone,  for  a  few  weeks,  will 
destroy  the  largest  wart,  wherever  situated. 

2681.  To  Cure  a  Whitlow. — As  soon  as  the  whitlow  has  risen  distinctly^ 
a  pretty  largo  piece  should  be  snipped  out,  so  that  the  watery  matter  may 
readily  escape,  and  continue  to  flow  out  as  fast  as  produced.  A  bread-and- 
water  poultice  should  be  put  on  for  a  few  days,  when  the  wound  should  be 
bound  up  lightly  with  some  mild  ointment,  when  a  cure  will  be  speedily  com- 
pleted. Constant  poulticing  both  before  and  after  the  opening  of  the  whitlow, 
is  the  only  practice  needed ;  but  as  the  matter  lies  deep,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  abscess,  the  incision  must  be  made  deep  to  reach  the  sup- 
puration. 

2682.  Wounds. — ^There  are  several  kinds  of  wounds,  which  are  called  by 
different  names,  according  to  their  appearance,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  As,  however,  it  would  be  useless,  and  even  hurtful,  to  bother 
the  reader's  head  with  too  many  nice  professional  distinctions,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  dividing  wounds  into  three  classes. 

2683.  1.  Incised  wounds  or  cuts — those  produced  by  a  knife,  or  some  sharp 
instrument. 

2684.  2.  Lacerated,  or  torn  wounds — ^those  produced  by  the  claws  of  an 
animal,  the  bite  of  a  dog,  running  quickly  against  some  projecting  blunt 
object,  such  as  a  nail,  &c. 

2685.  3.  Punctiured  or  penetrating  wounds--i}iOse  produced  by  anything 
running  deeply  into  the  flesh  ;  such  as  a  sword,  a  sharp  nail,  a  spike,  the  point 
of  a  bayonet,  &c. 

2686.  Class  1.  Incised  wounds  or  cie<«.r-The  danger  arising  from  these  acci- 
dents is  owing  more  to  their  position  than  to  their  extent.  Thus,  a  cut  of  half 
an  inch  long,  which  goes  through  an  artery,  is  more  serious  than  a  cut  of  two 
inches  long,  which  is  not  near  one.  Again,  a  small  cut  on  the  head  is  more 
often  followed  by  dangerous  symptoms  than  a  much  larger  one  on  the  legs. — 
Treatment.  If  the  cut  is  not  a  very  large  one,  and  no  artery  or  vein  is  wounded, 
this  is  very  simple.  If  there  are  any  foreign  substances  left  in  the  wound, 
they  must  be  taken  out,  and  the  bleeding  must  be  quite  stopped  before  the 
wound  is  strapped  up.  If  the  bleeding  is  not  very  great,  it  may  easily  be 
stopped  by  raising  the  cut  part,  and  applying  rags  dipped  in  cold  water  to  it. 
All  clots  of  blood  must  be  carefully  removed ;  for,  if  they  ai*e  left  behind,  they 
prevent  the  wound  from  healing.  When  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped,  and 
the  wound  perfectly  cleaned,  its  two  edges  are  to  be  brought  closely  together 
by  thin  straps  of  common  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  remain  on,  if  there 
is  not  great  pain  or  heat  about  the  part,  for  two  or  three  days,  without  being 
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and  the  like ;  purge  with  the  No.  1  piila  and  the  No.  1  mixture.  (The  No.  1 
pill :  Mix  5  grains  of  calomel  and  the  same  quantity  of  antimonial  powder, 
with  a  little  bread-crumb,  and  make  into  two  pills,  which  is  the  dose  for  an 
adult.  The  No.  1  mixture :  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in  half  a  pint  of 
smna  tea.  ▲  quarter  oi  the  mixture  is  a  dose.)  If  there  are  fererish  symptoms, 
giro  two  tabkspoonfuls  of  fever-mixture  (see  above)  every  lour  hoars.  It 
possible,  bring  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  together,  huidonot  strain  the  parts 
to  do  this.  If  they  cannot  be  bzvoght  together,  on  account  of  a  piece  of  flesh 
being  taksn  olean  out,  or  the  raggedness  of  their  edges,  put  lint  dipped  in 
odd  water  over  the  wound,  and  cover  it  with  oiled  silk.  It  will  then  fill  up 
firom  the  bottom.  If  the  wound,  after  being  weU  washed,  should  still  contain  any 
sand,  or  grit  of  any  kind,  or  if  it  should  get  red  and  hot  from  inflammation,  a 
laige  warm  bread  poultioe  will  be  the  best  thing  to  apply  until  it  becomes 
quite  clean,  or  the  inflammation  goes  down.  When  the  wound  is  a  very  largo 
one,  the  apphoation  of  warm  poppy  fomentations  is  better  than  that  of  the  lint 
dipped  in  cold  water.  If  the  redness  and  pain  about  the  part,  and  the  general 
feverish  symptoms,  are  groat,  from  eight  to  twelve  leeches  are  to  be  applied 
round  the  wound,  and  a  warm  poppy  fomentation  or  warm  bread  poultice 
applied  after  they  drop  off. 

2688.  Class  3.  Punctured  or  ptnetrating  wou nds,  — ^These,  for  many  reasons, 
are  the  most  serious  of  all  kinds  of  wounds. — Treatment,  The  same  as  that  for 
lac(»rated  wounds.  Pus  (matter)  often  forms  at  the  bottom  of  these  wounds, 
which  should,  therefore,  be  kept  open  at  the  top,  by  separating  their  edges 
every  morning  with  a  bodkin,  and  applying  a  warm  bread  poultice  immediately 
afterwards.  They  will  then,  in  all  probability,  heal  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
any  matter  which  may  form  will  find  its  own  way  out  into  the  poultice.  Some- 
times, however,  in  q)ite  of  all  precautions,  collections  of  matter  (absoesses) 
will  form  at  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  wound.  These  are  to  be  opened  with  a 
lancet,  and  the  matt«  thus  let  out.  When  matter  is  foiming,  the  patient 
has  cold  sfaiverings,  throbbing  pain  in  the  party  and  flushes  on  the  feuse,  which 
come  and  go.  A  swdKng  of  the  part  is  also  often  seen.  The  matter  in  the 
abscesses  may  be  felt  to  move  backwards  and  fofwards,  when  pressure  is  made 
fit>m  one  side  of  the  swelluig  to  the  other  with  the  first  and  seooad  fingers 
(the  middle  and  that  next  the  thumb)  of  each  hand. 
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Q6Sg,  Advahtaoes  of  Cleanliness.— Health  and  strength  cannot  be  long 
continued  unless  the  skin— a//  the  skin — is  washed  frequently  with  a  sponge  or 
other  means.  Every  morning  is  best ;  after  which  the  skin  should  be  rubbed 
very  well  with  a  rough  cloth.  This  is  the  most  certain  way  of  preventing  cold, 
and  a  little  substitute  for  exercise,  as  it  brings  blood  to  the  surface,  and  causes 
it  tn  circulate  well  through  the  fine  capillary  vessels.     Labour  produces  this 
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cit-ciilaiion  naturally.  The  insensible  perspiration  cannot  escape  well  if  the 
skin  is  not  dean,  as  the  pores  got  choked  up.  It  is  said  that  in  health  aboot 
half  the  aliment  we  take  passes  out  through  the  skin. 

2690.  Ths  Toxato  Medicinal. —To  many  persons  there  is  something  on- 
pleasant,  not  to  say  offensive,  in  the  flavour  of  this  excellent  fruit.  It  has, 
however,  long  been  osed  for  culinary  purposes  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Bennett,  a  professor  of  some  celebrity,  considers  it  an  invaluable  article  of 
diet,  and  ascribes  to  it  very  important  medicinal  properties.  He  declares  :— 
1.  That  the  tomato  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  deobstruents  of  the  fnateria 
mediea  ;  and  that>  in  all  those  affections  of  the  liver  and  other  or^ns  when 
calomel  is  indicated,  it  is  probably  the  most  effective  and  least  harmful  reme- 
dial agent  known  in  the  profession.  2.  That  a  chemioa2  extract  can  be  ob- 
tained from  it,  which  will  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  8.  That  be  has  successfully  treated  dianhoa  with,  this  article 
alone.  4.  That  when  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  it  is  almost  a  soTeroign  remedy 
for  d^'spepsia  and  indigestion. 

1691.  Warm  Water.— Warm  water  is  preferable  to  cold  water,  as  a  drink, 
to  persons  who  are  subject  to  dyspeptic  and  bilious  complaints,  and  it  may  bo 
taken  more  freely  than  cold  water,  and  consequently  answere  better  as  a 
diluent  for  carrying  off  bile,  and  removing  obstructions  in  the  urinary  secretioo, 
in  cases  of  stone  and  gravel.  When  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body  is  used  for  drink,  it  proves  considerably  stimulant,  and  is 
particularly  suited  to  dyspeptic,  bilious,  gouty,  and  chlorotic  subjects. 

2692.  Cautions  in  visitino  Sick-Rooms.— Never  venture  into  a  sick-room 
if  you  are  in  a  violent  perspiration  (if  circumstances  require  your  continuance 
there),  for  the  moment  your  body  becomes  cold,  it  is  in  a  state  likely  to  absorb 
the  infection,  and  give  you  the  disease.    Nor  visit  a  sick  person  (especially  if 
the  complaint  bo  of  a  contagious  natiu*e)  with  an  empty  stomach  ;  as  this  dis- 
poses the  system  more  readily  to  receive  the  contagion.    In  attending  a  sick 
person,  place  yourself  where  the  air  passes  from  the  door  or  window  to  the  bed 
of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt  the  diseased  person  and  any  fire  that  is  in  the 
room,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  infectious  vapour  in  that  direction, 
and  you  would  run  much  danfjer  from  breathing  it. 

2693.  Necessity  op  good  Ventilation  in  Rooms  lighted  with  Gab.— 
In  dwelling-houses  lighted  by  gas,  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  air  is  of  great 
impoi-tance.  A  single  gas-burner  will  consume  more  oxygen,  and  produce 
more  carbonic  acid  to  deteriorate  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  than  six  or  eight 
candles.  If,  therefore,  when  several  burners  are  used,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  escape  of  the  corrupted  air  and  for  tho  introduction  of  puro  air  from 
without,  the  health  will  necessarily  suffer. 
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2694.  Humorists  tell  iis  there  is  no  act  of  our  liyes  which  can  be  per- 
formed without  breaking  through  some  one  of  the  many  meshes  of  the  law 
by  which  our  rights  are  so  carefully  guarded  ;  and  those  learned  in  the  law, 
when  they  do  give  advice  without  the  usual  fee,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
friendship,  generally  say,  "  Pay,  pay  anything  rather  than  go  to  law ; " 
while  those  having  experience  in  the  courts  of  Themis  have  a  wholesome  dread 
of  its  pitfalls.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  to  this  fear  of  the  law's 
uncertanties ;  and  we  hear  of  those  to  whom  a  lawsuit  is  an  agreeable 
relaxation,  a  gentle  ei^citement.  One  of  this  class,  when  remonstrated 
with,  retorted,  that  while  one  friend  kept  dogs,  and  another  hoi-ses, 
he,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  kept  a  lawyer;  and  no  one  had  a  right  to 
dispute  his  taste.  Wo  cannot  pretend,  in  these  few  pages,  to  lay  down 
even  the  principles  of  law,  not  to  speak  of  its  contrary  exposition  in 
different  courts ;  but  there  are  a  few  acts  of  legal  import  which  all  men — and 
women  too — ^must  perform ;  and  to  these  acts  we  may  be  useful  in  giving  a 
right  direction.  There  is  a  house  to  be  leased  or  pmx^hased,  servants  to  b& 
engaged,  a  will  to  be  made,  or  property  settled,  in  all  families ;  and  much  of 
the  welfare  of  its  members  depends  on  these  things  being  done  in  proper 
legal  form. 

2695.  POROHASINQ  A  HouSE. — Few  men  will  venture  to  purchase  a  free- 
hold, or  even  a  leasehold  property,  by  private  contittct,  without  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  employing  a  solicitor  to  examine 
the  titles,  ;  but  many  do  walk  into  an  auction-room,  and  bid  for  a  property 
upon  the  representations  of  the  auctioneer.  The  conditions,  whatever  they 
are,  will  bind  him  ;  for  by  one  of  the  legal  fictions  of  which  we  have  still  so 
many,  the  auctioneer,  who  is  in  reality  the  agent  for  the  vendor,  becomes  also> 
the  agent  for  the  buyer,  and  by  putting  down  the  names  of  bidders  and  tho 
biddings,  he  binds  him  to  whom  the  lot  is  knocked  down  to  the  sale  and 
the  conditions, — the  falling  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer  is  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer,  which  completes  the  agreement  to  purchase.  In  any  such  trans- 
action you  can  only  look  at  the  written  or  printed  particular ;  any  verbal 
statement  of  the  auctioneer,  made  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  cannot  contradict, 
them,  and  they  are  implemented  by  the  agreement,  which  the  auctioneer  calla 
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on  tbe  porchaser  io  sign  after  tho  sale.  You  should  sign  no  snch  contract 
withoat  having  a  duplicate  of  it  signed  by  the  aactioneer,  and  delivered  to  you. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  no  trustee  or  assignee  can  purchase 
property  for  himself  included  in  the  trust,  eren  at  auction ;  nor  ia  it  safe  to  pay  j  ; 
the  purchase -money  to  an  agent  of  the  vendor,  unless  he  give  a  writtea  } 
authority  to  the  agent  to  receive  it,  besides  handing  over  tbe  requisite  deeds 
and  receipts.  *j 

9696.  The  laws  of  purchase  and  sale  of  property  are  so  complicated  that 
Lord  St.  Leonards  devotes  five  chapters  of  his  book  on  Property  Law.to  the 
subject  The  only  circumstances  strong  enough  to  vitiate  a  purchase,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  written  contract,  is  proof  of  fraudulent  representation 
as  to  an  encumbrance  of  which  the  buyer  was  ignorant,  or  a  defyot  in  title  ; 
bat  every  circumstance  which  the  purchaser  might  have  learned  by  earefhl 
Investigation,  the  law  presumes  that  he  did  know.  Thus,  inbnying  aleasehold 
estate  or  house,  all  the  covenants  of  the  original  lease  are  presumed  to  be 
known.  "  It  is  not  unusual,"  says  Lord  St.  Leonards,  "  to  stipulate,  in  con- 
ditions of  sale  of  leasehold  property,  that  the  production  of  a  receipt  ftr  the 
last  year*s  rent  shall  be  accepted  as  proof  that  all  the  lessor^s  covenants  were 
performed  up  to  that  period.  Never  bid  for  one  clogged  with  such  a  con- 
dition. There  are  some  acts  against  which  no  relief  can  be  obtained ;  for 
example,  tho  tenant*s  right  to  insure^  or  his  insuring  in  an  office  or  in  names 
not  authorized  in  the  loose.  And  you  should  not  rely  upon  the  mere  ikct  of 
the  insurance  being  correct  at  the  time  of  sale :  there  may  haye  been  a  prior 
breach  of  covenant,  and  the  landlord  may  not  have  waived  his  right  of  entry 
for  the  forfoituro."  And  where  any  doubt  of  this  kind  exists^  the  landlord 
should  be  appealed  to. 

2^7.  Interest  on  a  purchase  is  due  from  the  day  fixed  upon  for  completing : 
,  whero  it  cannot  bo  completed,  tho  loss  rests  with  the  party  with  whom  the 
delay  rests ;  but  it  appears,  when  tho  delay  rests  with  the  seller,  and  the 
I  money  is  lying  idle,  notice  of  that  is  to  bo  given  to  the  seller  to  make  bim 
liable  to  tho  loss  of  interest.  In  law,  the  property  belongs  to  the  purchaser 
from  the  date  of  the  contract ;  he  is  entitled  to  any  benefit,  and  must  bear 
any  loss;  the  seller  may  suffer  tho  insurance  to  drop  without  giving  notice ; 
and  should  a  fire  take  place,  the  loss  folia  on  tho  buyer.  In  agreeing 
to  buy  a  house,  therefore,  provide  at  the  same  time  for  its  insurance.  Com- 
mon fixtures  pass  with  the  house,  whore  nothing  is  said  about  them. 

2698.  There  are  some  well-recognized  laws,  of  what  may  bo  called  good- 
noighbourhood,  which  affect  all  properties.  If  you  purchase  a  field  or  house, 
the  seller  retaining  another  field  between  youra  and  the  highway,  he  must  of 
necessity  grant  you  a  right  of  way.  Where  the  owner  of  more  than  one  house 
sells  one  of  them,  tho  purchaser  is  entitled  to  benefit  by  all  drains  leading 
from  his  house  into  other  drains,  and  will  be  subject  to  all  necessary  drains 
for  the  adjoining  bouses,  althongh  there  is  no  express  reservnticMi  as  t>  di-ains. 
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ThuS;  if  his  nappens  to  be  a  lecbdix^  draiA,  other  neceesApy  drainft  may  h% 
opened  into  it  In  purchasing:  land  for  buUding  on,  you  should  expressly 
reserve  a  right  to  make  an  opening  into  aoy  sewer  or  watercourse  on  the 
vendor's  land  f<N*  draina^  purposes. 

2699.  CoisssBUOTK>Na.>-AmoDg  the  cautaoos  whi^  purchasers  of  houses, 
land,  or  leaseholds,  should  keep  in  view,  is>  a  not  inconsiderable  array  of  conf 
stnictive  notices,  which  are  equally  binding  with  actual  ones.  Notice  to  your 
attorney  or  agent  is  notiee  to  3'ou ;  and  when  the  same  attorney  is  employed 
by  bo^  parties,  and  he  is  aware  of  an  enctm^branee  of  which  you  are  igno* 
rant,  you  are  bound  by  it ;  even  where  the  vendor  is  guilty  of  a  fraud  to 
which  your  agent  is  privy,  you  are  responsible,  and  cannot  be  released  from 
the  oonsequences. 

2700.  The  B&LiLTiONS  OF  Landix)BD  and  Tsnant  are  most  important  to 
both  parties,  and  each  shouldtilearly  understand  his  position.  The  proprietor 
of  a  house,  or  house  and  land,  agrees  to  let  it  edther  to  a  tenant-at-will,  a 
yearly  tenancy,  or  under  lease.  A  tenancy-at-will  may  he  created  by  parol  or 
by  agreement ;  and  as  the  tenant  may  he  turned  out  whea  his  landlord  pleases, 
30  he  may  leave  when  he  himself  thinks  proper ;  but  tliis  kind  of  tenancy  is 
extremely  inconvenient  to  both  parties.  Where  an  annual  rent  is  attached 
to  the  tenancy,  in  construction  of  law,  a  lease  or  agi'eemcnt  without  limitation 
to  any  oertaiaperiod  is  a  lease  from  year  to  year,  and  both  landlord  and  tenant 
are  entitled  to  notice  before  the  tenancy  can  be  determined  hy  the  other.  This 
notice  must,  be  given  at  least  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  curr^it 
year  of  the  tenancy,  and  it  can  only  terminate  at  the  end  of  any  whole  year 
from  the  time  at  which  it  began ;  so  that  the  tenant  entering  into  possession 
at  Midsummer,  the  notice  must  he  given  to  or  by  him,  so  as  to  terminate  at 
the  same  teniu  When  once  he  is  in  possession,  he  has  a  right  to  remain  for 
a  whole  year ;  and  if  no  notice  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  of  his 
tenancy,  he  will  have  to  remain  two  years,  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  years. 

2701.  Tenancy  by  Sufperancb.— This  is  a  tenancy,  not  veiy  uncommon, 
arising  out  of  the  unwillingness  of  either  party  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  more 
decided  course  at  the  expiry  of  a  lease  or  agreement.  The  tenant  remains  in 
possession,  and  continues  to  pay  rent  as  be^e,  and  becomes,  from  snfferanee, 
a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  which  can  only  be  terminated  by  one  party  or  the 
other  giving  the  necessary  six  months'  notiee  to  quit  at  the  term  oorresj)ond- 
ing  with  the  commencement  of  the  original  tenancy.  This  tenancy  at  suf- 
ferance applies  also  to  an  under-tenant,  who  remains  in  possession  and  pays 
rent  to  the  reversioner  or  head  landlord.  A  six  months'  notice  will  be  insuf- 
ficient for  this  tenancy.  A  notice  was  given  (in  Right «.  Darby,  I.T.K.  159) 
to  quit  a  hoose  held  by  plaintiff  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  on  the  17th  June* 
1840,  requhing  him  "to  quit  the  prenases  on  the  11th  Ckitober  foUowing,  or 
such  other  day  as  his  said  tenancy  might  expire."  The  tenancy  had  ajm* 
menced  en  the  11th  October  in  a  former  year,  but  it  was  held  that  tJiis  waft 
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not  a  good  notice  for  the  year  ending  October  11, 1841.  A  tenant  from  year 
to  year  gave  his  landlord  notice  to  quit,  ending  tbe  tenancy  at  a  time  witihin 
the  half-year;  the  landlord  acquiesced  at  first,  but  afterwards  refused  to 
accept  the  notice.  The  tenant  quitted  the  premises ;  the  landlord  entered, 
and  even  made  some  repairs,  but  it  was  afterwards  held  that  the  tenancy  was 
not  dotermlDed.  A  notice  to  quit  must  be  such  as  the  tenant  may  safely  act 
on  at  the  time  of  reoeiying  it ;  therefore  it  can  only  be  giveaa.  by  an  agent  pro- 
perly authorized  at  the  time,  and  cannot  be  made  good  by  the  landlord 
adopting  it  afterwards.  An  unqualified  notice,  given  at  the  proper  time, 
should  conclude  with  "On  failure  whereof,  I  shall  require  you  to  pay  me 
double  the  former  rent  for  so  long  as  you  retain  possession." 

3703.  TjKabttr. — A  lease  is  an  instrument  in  writing,  by  which  one  person 
grants  to  another  the  occupation  and  use  of  lands  or  tenements  for  a  term  of 
years  for  a  consideration,  the  lessor  granting  the  lease,  and  the  lessee  accepting 
it  with  all  its  conditions.  A  lessor  may  grant  the  lease  for  any  term  less  than 
his  own  interest.  A  tenant  for  life  in  an  estate  can  only  grant  a  lease  for  his 
own  life.  A  tenant  for  life,  having  power  to  grant  a  lease,  should  grant  it 
only  in  the  terms  of  the  power,  otherwise  the  lease  is  void,  and  his  estate  may 
be  made  to  pay  heavy  penalties  under  the  covenant,  usually  the  only  one 
onerous  on  the  lessor,  fgr  quiet  enjoyment.  The  proprietor  of  a  freehold^ 
that  JBf  ci  the  possession  in  perpetuity  of  lands  or  tenements — ^may  grant  a 
lease  for  999  years,  for  99  years,  or  for  8  years.  In  the  latter  case,  the  lease 
may  be  either  verbal  or  in  writing,  no  particular  form  and  no  stamps  being 
necessary,  except  the  usual  stamp  on  agreements ;  so  long  as  the  intention  of 
the  parties  is  clearly  expressed,  and  the  covenants  definite,  and  well  under- 
stood by  each  party,  the  agreement  is  complete,  and  the  law  satisfied.  In  the 
case  of  settled  estates,  the  court  of  Chancery  is  empowered  to  authorize 
leases  under  the  19  &  20  Vict  c.  120,  and  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  77,  as  follows  :— 

21  years  for  agiiculture  or  occupation. 
40  years  for  water-power. 
99  years  for  building-leases. 
60  years  for  repairing-leases. 

2703.  A  lessor  may  also  grant  an  under-lease  for  a  tei-m  less  than  his  own  : 
•to  grant  the  whole  of  his  term  would  be  an  assignment.  Leases  are  frequently 
burdened  with  a  covenant  not  to  underlet  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord : 
this  is  a  covenant  sometimes  very  onerous,  and  to  be  avoided,  where  it  is 
possible,  by  a  prudent  lessee. 

2704.  A  lease  for  any  term  beyond  three  years,  whether  an  actual  lease  or 
an  agreement  for  one,  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  deed ;  that  is,  it  must  be 
"under  seal;"  and  all  assignments  and  surrenders  of  leases  must  be  in  the 
same  form,  or  they  are  void  at  law.  Thus,  an  agreement  made  by  letter,  or 
by  a  memorandum  of  agreement,  which  would  be  binding  in  most  cases. 
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would  be  valueless  when  it  was  for  a  lease,  unless  witnessed^  and  given  under 
hand  and  seal.  The  last  statute,  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  under  which  these  pre- 
cautions  became  necessary,  has  led  to  serious  difficulties.  *'  The  judges,"  says 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  "  feel  the  difficulty  of  holding  a  lease  in  writing,  but  not 
by  deed,  to  be  altogether  void,  and  consequently  decided,  that  although  such 
a  lease  is  void  under  the  statute,  yet  it  so  far  regulates  the  holding,  that  it 
creates  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  terminable  by  half  a  year's  notice ;  and  if 
the  tenure  endure  for  the  term  attempted  to  be  created  by  the  void  lease,  the 
tenant  may  be  evicted  at  the  end  of  the  term  without  any  notice  to  quit."  An 
agreement  for  a  lease  not  by  deed  has  been  construed  to  be  a  lease  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  consequently  void  under  the  statute;  "and  yet,"  says  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  "  a  court  of  equity  has  held  that  it  may  be  specifically  enforced 
as  an  agreement  upon  the  terms  stated."  The  law  on  this  point  is  one  of 
glorious  uncertainty;  in  making  any  such  agreement,  therefore,  we  should 
be  careful  to  express  that  it  is  an  agreement,  and  not  a  lease ;  and  that  it  is 
witnessed  and  under  seal. 

2705.  Agreements. — It  is  usual,  where  the  ledse  is  a  repairing  one,  to 
agree  for  a  lease  to  be  granted  on  completion  of  repairs  according  to  specifica- 
tion. This  agreement  should  contain  the  names  and  designation  of  the  par- 
ties, a  description  of  the  property,  and  the  term  of  the  intended  lease,  and  all 
the  covenants  which  are  to  be  inserted,  as  no  verbal  agreement  can  be  made  to 
a  written  agreement^  It  should  also  declare  that  the  instiiunent  is  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease,  and  not  the  lease  itself.  The  points  to  be  settled  in  such  an 
agreement  are,  the  rent,  term,  and  especially  covenants  for  insuring  and 
rebuilding  in  the  event  of  a  fire  ;  and  if  it  is  intended  that  the  lessor's  consent 
is  to  be  obtained  before  assigning  or  underleasing,  a  covenant  to  that  effect  is 
required  in  the  agreement.  In  building-leases,  usually  granted  for  99  years,, 
the  tenant  is  to  insure  the  property ;  and  even  where  the  agreement  is  silent, 
on  that  point,  the  law  decides  it  so.  It  is  otherwise  with  ordinary  tenements, 
when  the  tenant  pays  a  full,  or  what  the  law  terms  rack-rent ;  the  landlord  i» 
then  to  insure^  unless  it  is  othei*wise  airanged  by  the  agreement. 

2706.  It  is  important  for  lessee,  and  lessor  also,  that  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  his  powers.  A  lease  granted  by  a  tenant  for  life  before  he  is  properly 
in  possession,  is  void  in  law ;  for,  although  a  court  of  equity,  according  to 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  will,  "by  force  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  support  a  bondjide 
lease,  granted  imder  a  power  which  is  merely  erroneous  in  form  or  ceremonies^" 
and  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  26,  and  13  &  14  Vict,  a  19^  compel  a  new  lease  to 

^  be  granted  with  the  necessary  variations,  while  the  lessor  has  no  power  to 
compel  him  to  accept  such  a  lease,  except  when  the  person  in  remainder 
is  competent  and  willing  to  confirm  the  original  lease  without  variations,  yet 
all  these  difficulties  involve  both  delay,  costs^  and  anxieties. 

2707.  In  husbandry  leases,  a  covenant  to  cultivate  the  land  in  a  husbandlike 
manner,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  district,  is  always  implied ;  but 
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it  tonwransoal  to  prascribe  the  ooorae  of  tillage  whi^  is  to  be  panned.  Ib 
tiM  csM  ci  hoaam  for  ocoifmtioiiy  tbe  tenani  would  bare  to  keep  the  houseu 
•  tenantable  state  of  repair  during  tlie  term,  and  deliver  it  iq>  in  like  ooadi- 
tion.  This  is  not  the  ease  witk  the  teaaat  at  wiU,  or  from  year  to  year,  wben  1 
tke  landlord  has  te  ke^  the  heuse  in  tenantable  repair,  and  the  tenant  is  only 
liable  for  waste  bejood  reasonable  wear  and  tear.. 

370&  IirsuBAKOB.—BTery  leasee  or  agreesMnt  for  a  lease^  shoold  ooTonant  not 
only  who  is  te  pay  insoraneey  bat  how  the  tenenient  ii  to  be  rebuilt  in  the 
etrent  ci  a  fire ;  for  if  Um  bouse  were  burnt  down,  and  no  preiision  made  &r 
1—11  eaim,  the  teoanty  supposing  there  was  tbe  ordinary  oovenani  to  repcur  Ib 
the  lease,  would  not  ottly  have  to  rebuild,  but  to  pay  r^nt  while  it  was  being  re^ 
built.  Mors  than  this,  supposing,  mider  the  same  lease^  the  landlord  had  taken 
the  preoaution  of  insuring,  he  is  not  comp^ed  to  lay  out  the  money  reeovered 
in  rebuilding  the  premises.  Sir  John  Leach  lays  it  down,  that  "the  tenant's 
situation  could  not  be  changed  by  a  precaution,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do."  This  decision  Lord  Campbell  confirmed 
in  a  more  reoent  casa^  in  which  an  action  was  brought  against  a  ksaee  who 
was  not  bound  to  repair,  and  neither  he  nor  the  hndketl  bouid  to  insoro; 
admltthig  an  e<iuitahle  deftnoe,  the  court  affirmed  Sir  John  Leaeh's  decisioD, 
holding  that  the  teeant  was  boxmd  to  pay  the  rent^  and  oould  not  inquire  the 
landlofd  to  lay  out  the  tnsuranoe  money  in  rebuilding.  This  is  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  St  Leonards,  who  admits,  however,  that  the  dedsion  of  the 
eourt  must  orerrule  Us  dictum.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  law,  it  is  very 
important  that  insvranoe  shovdd  be  provided  for,  and  til»t  the  peiyment  of  rent 
should  be  made  to  depend  upon  relbuilding  the  house  in  the  event  of  a  fire. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  this  is  made  a  covenant  of  the  lease,  as  well 
as  in  the  agreement,  eiherwise  tbe  tenant  most  rebuild  the  housa 

9709b  Hie  law  declares  that  a  tonant  is  not  bound  to  rq>air  damages  by 
tempest,  lightning,  or  other  natural  casualty,  unless  there  is  a  special  covenant 
to  that  effect  in  tbe  lease ;  but  if  there  is  a  general  covenant  to  repair,  the 
repair  will  fall  upon  the  tenant.  Lord  Kenyon  lays  it  down,  in  the  case  of  a 
bridge  destroyed  by  a  flood,  the  tenant  beii^  under  a  general  covenant  to 
repair,  that,  "  where  a  party,  by  his  own  contract,  creates  a  duty  or  charge 
upon  hiaoself,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  good,  because  he  might  have  guarded 
against  it  in  the  contract."  The  same  principle  of  law  has  been  applied  to  a 
house  destroyed  by  lightning.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  have  this  settled 
in  the  insurance  ckuse. 

9710.  Lord  St.  Leonards  assei*ts  that  '*  his  policies  against  fire  are  not  so 
framed  as  to  render  the  company  legally  liable."  Genei-ally  the  property  is 
inaccurately  described  with  refwence  to  the  conditions  under  which  you 
Insure.  They  are  framed  by  companies  who,  probably,  are  not  unwilling  to 
have  a  legal  defence  against  any  claim,  as  they  intend  to  pay  what  they  deem 
a  just  claim  witiiout  taking  advantage  of  way  technical  ol:9ectien,  and  intend- 
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lug  to  make  use  of  their  defence  only  against  wltat  they  believe  to  be  a  fraud, 
although  th^  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it  "  But,"  says  his  lordship,  "do 
not  rely  upon  the  moral  feelings  c^  the  directors.  Ascertain  that  your  house 
falls  strictly  within  the  ooaditkms.  Eyen  having  the  surveyor  of  the  company 
to  look  over  your  house  before  the  instvance  will  not  save  you,  unless  your 
policy  is  correct."  This  is  true;  but  probably  his  lordship's  legal  jealousy 
overshoots  the  mark  here.  Assurance  companies  only  require  an  honest 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  thai  no  concealment  is  practised  with  their 
surveyor ;  and  the  case  of  his  own,  which  he  quotes,  in  which  a  glass  door  led 
into  a  conservatory,  rendering  it,  according  to  the  view  of  the  companj, 
"hazardous,"  and  consequently  voiding  the  potiey,  when  a  fire  did  occur, 
the  company  paid,  rather  than  try  the  question;  but  even  after  the  fire 
they  demurred,  when  called  upon,  to  mi^e  the  description  correct  and  in- 
dorse on  the  policy  the  &ct  that  the  drawmg-^room  opened  through  a  glass 
door  into  conservatories.  Chie  of  two  inferences  is  obvious  here  ;  either  his 
lordship  has  overcoloured  the  statement,  or  the  company  could  not  be  the 
respectable  one  represented.  The  practice  with  all  reputaUe  offices  is  to 
survey  the  premises  before  insurance,  and  to  describe  them  as  they  appear ; 
but  no  concealment  of  stoves,  or  other  dangerous  accessories  or  inflammable 
goods,  i^ould  be  practised.  This  certainly  binds  the  office  so  long  as  no 
change  takes  place  ;  but  the  addition  of  any  stove,  c^^iing,  or  door  through  a 
party  wall,  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  or  other  infiiunmabls 
articles  into  the  premises  without  notice,  very  properly  "voids  the  policy." 
The  usual  course  is  to  give  notice  of  all  alterations,  and  have  th^n  indorsed 
on  the  po^oy,  as  additions  to  the  description  of  the  property  :  tiiere  is  little 
fear,  where  this  is  honestly  done,  that  any  company  would  adopt  the  sharp 
practice  kinted  at  in  Lord  ^,  Leonards'  excellent  handy  bo<^. 

271 1.  Breaks  in  the  Lease. — ^Where  a  lease  is  for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
tweniy-one  years,  the  cation  to  determine  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  is  in 
the  tenant,  unless  it  is  distinctly  agreed  that  the  option  shall  be  mutual, 
according  to  liord  St.  Leonards. 

2712.  Noxious  Trades. — A  clause  is  usually  introduced  prohibiting  the 
carrying  on  of  any  trade  in  some  houses,  and  of  noxious  or  particular  trades  in 
others.  This  clause  should  be  jealously  inspected,  otherwise  great  aimoyance 
may  be  produced.  It  has  been  held  that  a  genwal  clause  of  tins  description 
prohibited  a  tenant  from  keeping  a  school,  for  which  he  bad  taken  it,  althoi^h 
a  lunatic  asylum  and  public-house  have  been  found  admissible;  the  keeping 
an  asylum  not  being  deemed  a  trade,  which  is  defined  as  "  conducted  by  buy- 
ing, and  selling. "  It  is  better  to  have  the  trades,  or  class  of  trades  otgected 
to,  defined  in  the  lease. 

9713.  Fixtures. — In  houses  held  under  lease,  it  has  been  the  practice  with 
landlords  tolease  the  bare  walls  ef  the  tsDeBsentaidy,  leaving  the  lessee  to  put 
Id  tbesleveiy  ev^tlbeardsy  a&d  sneh  other  oowfeuttmusB  as  he  Mqnire^  «t  V^ 
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own  option.  These,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  are  the  property 
of  the  lessee,  and  may  either  be  sold  to  an  incoming  tenant,  or  romoyed  at  the 
end  of  his  term.  The  articles  which  may  not  be  removed  are  subject  to 
considerable  doubt,  and  are  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute.  Mr.  Commissioner 
Fonblanque  has  defined  as  tenants'  property  all  goods  and  cha,ttels ;  2ndly, 
all  articles  "slightly  connected  one  with  another,  and  with  the  freehold,  but 
capable  of  being  separated  without  materially  injuring  the  freehold  ;*'  3rdl7, 
articles  fixed  to  the  freehold  by  nails  and  screws,  bolts  or  pegs,  are  also 
tenants*  goods  and  chattels ;  but  when  sunk  in  the  soil,  or  built  on  it,  they  are 
integral  parts  of  the  freehold,  and  cannot  be  removed.  Thus,  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  attached  to  the  house  by  the  tenant  is  not  remov* 
able ;  but  the  furnace  and  hot- water  pipes  by  which  it  is  heated,  may  be 
removed  or  sold  to  the  in-coming  tenant.  A  brick  flue  does  not  come 
under  the  same  category,  but  remains.  Window-blinds,  grates,  stoves,  cofTee- 
mills,  and,  in  a  general  sense,  everything  he  has  placed  wlucb  can  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  freehold,  he  may  remove,  if  they  are  separated 
from  the  tenement  during  his  term,  and  the  place  made  good.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  leave  the  fixtures  in  their  place,  with  an  undertaking  from  the 
landlord  that,  when  again  let,  the  in-coming  tenant  shall  pay  for  them,  or 
permit  their  removal.  In  a  recent  case,  however,  a  tenant  having  held  over 
beyond  his  term  and  not  removed  his  fixtures,  the  landlord  let  the  premises  to 
a  new  tenant,  who  entered  into  possession,  and  would  not  allow  the  fixtures  to 
be  removed — ^it  was  held  by  the  courts,  on  trial,  that  he  was  justified.  A 
similar  case  occurred  to  the  writer  :  he  left  his  fixtures  in  the  house,  taking  a 
letter  from  the  landlord,  imdertaking  that  the  in-coming  tenant  should  pay 
for  thorn  by  valuation,  or  permit  their  removal.  The  house  was  let;  the 
landlord  died.  His  executors,  on  being  applied  to,  pleaded  ignorance,  as  did 
the  tenant,  and  on  being  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter,  the  executors 
told  applicant  that  if  he  was  aggrieved,  he  knew  his  remedy ;  namely,  an 
action  at  law.  He  thought  the  first  loss  the  least,  and  has  not  altered  his 
opinion. 

2714.  Taxes. — Land-tax,  sowers-rato,  and  property-tax,  are  landlord's 
taxes ;  but  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  2,  the  occupier  is  required  to  pay  all  rates 
levied,  and  4educt  from  the  rent  such  taxes  as  belong  to  the  landlord.  Many 
landlords  now  insert  a  covenant,  stipulating  that  land-tax  and  sewers-rate 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  not  deducted  :  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
property-tax.     All  other  taxes  and  rates  are  payable  by  the  occupier. 

2715.  Water-Rate,  of  course,  is  paid  by  the  tenant  The  water-compa- 
nies, as  well  as  gas-companies,  have  the  power  of  cutting  off  the  supply  ;  and 
most  of  them  have  also  the  right  of  distraining,  in  the  same  manner  as  land- 
lords have  for  rent. 

2716.  Notice  to  Quit. —In  the  case  of  leasmg  for  a  tei-m,  no  notice  is 
necessary ;  the  tenant  quits,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  its  termination ;  or 
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if,  by  tacit  consent,  he  remains  paying  rent  as  heretofore,  he  becomes  a 
tenant  at  sufferance,  or  from  year  to  yeai\  Half  a  year's  notice  now  becomes 
necessary,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  terminate  the  tenancy ;  except  in 
London,  and  the  rent  is  under  forty  shillings,  when  a  quarter's  notice  is 
sufficient.  Either  of  these  notices  may  be  given  vorbally,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  notice  was  definite,  and  given  at  the  right  time.  Form  of  notice  is 
quite  immaterial,  provided  it  is  definite  and  clear  in  its  purport. 

2717.  Tenancy  for  less  than  a  year  may  be  terminated  according  to  the^ 
taking.     Thus,  when   taken  for  three  months,  a  three  months'  notice  is 

.  required ;  when  monthly,    a  month's  notice ;  and  when  weekly,  a  week's 
'    *  notice ;  but  weekly  tenancy  is  changed  to  a  quarterly  tenure  if  the  rent  is 
allo\fb4  to  stand  oviH^for  three  months.    When  taken  for  a  definite  time,  as 
a  mont^L  a  week,  or  a  quarter,  no  notice  is  necessary  on  either  side. 

2718.  DrLAPTDATioNS. — At  the  termination  of  a  lease,  supposing  he  has 
not  done  so  before,  a  landlord  can,  and  usually  does,  send  a  surveyor  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  ihe  tenement,  and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  ferret 
out  every  defect.  A  litigious  landlord  may  ^itb^  the  outgoing  tenant  into 
an  expensive  lawsuit,  which  he  has  no  power  to  prevent.  He  may  even 
compel  him  to  pay  for  repairing  improvements  which  he  has  effected  in  the 
tenement  itself,  if  dilapidations  exist.  "Wnen  the  lessor  covenants  to  do  all 
repairs,  and  fails  ^o  do  so,  the  lessee  may  repair,  and  deduct  the  cost  from 
the  rent. 

2719.  Recovery  op  Rest.— The  remedies  placed  in  the  hands  of  land- 
lords are  viry  stringent.  The  day  after  rent  fells  due,  he  may  proceed  to 
recover  it,  by  action  "at  "Hw,  by  distress  on  the  premises,  or  by  action  of 
ejectment,  if  the  rent  is-halTa  year  in  arrear.  Distress  is  the  remedy  usually 
applied,  the.  landlords-being  .horized  to  enter  the  premises,  seize  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  his  tenanL-^and  sell  them,  on  the  fifth  day,  to  reimburse 
himself  for  all  arrears  ft  rent  and  the  charges  of  the  distress.     There  are  a 

H  few  exceptions ;  but,  generally,  all  goods  found  on  the  premises  may  be 
-.  seized.  The  exceptions  are — dogs,  rabbits,  poultry,  fish,  tools  and  imple- 
^  Incuts  of  a  man's  trade  actually  in  use,  the  books  of  a  scholar,  the  axe  of  a 
carpenter,  wearing  apparel  on  the  person,  a  horse  at  the  plough,  or  a  horse 
he  may  be  riding,  a  watch  in  the  pocket,  loose  money,  deeds,  writings,  the 
cattle  at  a  smithy  forge,  com  sent  to  a  mill  for  grinding,  cattle  and  goods  of 
a  guest  at  an  inn ;  but,  curiously  enough,  carriages  and  horses  standing  at 
livery  at  the  same  inn  maybe  taken.  Distress  can  only  be  levied  in  the 
daytime,  and  if  made  after  the  tender  of  arrears,  it  is  illegal.  If  tender  is 
made  after  the  distress,  but  before  it  is  impounded,  the  landlord  must 
abandon  the  distress  and  bear  the  cost  himsel£  Nothing  of  a  perishable 
nature,  which  cannot  be  restored  in  the  same  condition— as  milk,  fruit,  and 
the  like,  must  be  taken. 

4  B 
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171a  Tho  law  does  not  regard  a  day  as  oontisting  of  portions.  The  popular 
notion  that  a  notice  to  quit  should  be  served  before  noon  is  an  error.  AHhoogfa 
distraint  is  one  of  the  remedies,  it  is  seldom  advisable  in  a  landlord  ta  nwxrt  tt 
distraining  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  If  a  tenant  cannot  pay  his  rent,  the  sooner 
he  leaves  the  premises  the  better.  If  he  be  a  rogue  and  won't  pay,  he  will 
probably  know  that  nine  out  of  ten  distresses  are  illegal,  through  the  oarelesf 
ness,  ignorance,  or  extortion  of  the  brokers  who  execute  them.  Many^  if  not 
most,  of  the  respectable  brokers  will  not  execute  distresses,  and  the  business 
falls  into  the  hands  of  persons  whom  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  employ. 

3731.  Powers  to  relieve  landlords  of  pranises,  by  giving  them  l^;al  posses- 
sion, are  given  by  19  &  20  Vict.,  cap.  108,  to  the  county  courts,  in  cases 
where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £50  per  annum,  and  un^  the  circumstances 
hereinafter  mentioned  ;  t.e.  : — 

1.  Where  the  term  has  expired,  or  been  determined  by  notice  to  quit. 

2.  Where  there  is  one  half-year's  rent  in  arrear,  and  the  landlord  ihdU 

have  right  hy  law  to  enter  for  the  nonpayment  thereof.  As  proof  of 
this  power  is  required,  the  importance  of  including  such  a  power  in 
the  agreement  for  tenancy  will  be  obvious. 

In  the  county  courts  the  amount  of  rent  due  may  be  claimed,  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  the  premises,  in  one  summons. 

3722.  When  a  tenant  deserts  premises,  leaving  one  half-year's  rent  in  arrear, 
possession  may  be  recovered  by  means  of  Uie  police-court.  The  rent  mnst 
not  exceotl  £'20  per  annum,  and  must  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  premises.  lu  cases  in  which  the  tenant  has  not  deserted  the  premises, 
an<l  whore  notice  to  quit  has  been  g-ivon  and  has  expired,  the  landlord  must 
give  notice  to  the  tenant  of  his  intended  application.  The  annual  rent  in  this 
case,  also,  must  not  exceed  £20. 

2723.  The  I.  O.  U. — The  law  is  not  particular  as  to  orthof^phy;  infact, 
it  distinctly  refuses  to  reco^ize  the  existence  of  that  delightful  science.  You 
may  bring  your  action  against  Mr.  Jacob  Phillips,  under  the  fanciful  denomi- 
nation of  Jaycobb  Fillipse,  if  you  like,  and  the  law  won't  care,  because  the 
law  |ift)es  by  ear ;  and,  although  it  insists  upon  having  everything  written, 
things  written  are  only  supposed  in  law  to  have  any  meaning  when  read, 
which  is,  after  all,  a  common-sense  rule  enough.  So,  instead  of  "  I  owe  you," 
persons  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  so  frequently  found  connected  with  debt, 
used  to  write  facetiously  I.  0.  U.,  and  the  law  approved  of  their  so  doing. 
An  I.  O.  U.  is  nothing  more  than  a  written  admission  of  a  debt,  and  may  run 
thus : — 

15th  October,  1860. 
To  Mr.  W.  Brown. 

I.  0.  U.  ten  pounds  for  coals. 
^10.  John  Jones. 

If  to  this  you  add  the  time  of  payment,  as  "  payable  in  one  month  finom  this 
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date/'  your  1.  0.  U.  is  worthlecB  «nd  illegal ;  for  it  tliT3S  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
aoknowledgment^  and  becomes  a  promissory  note.  Now  a  promissory  note 
requires  a  stamp,  which  an  I.  0.  U.  does  not.  Many  persons,  nevertheless, 
stick  penny  stamps  upon  them,  probably  for  ornamental  effect,  or  to  make 
them  look  serious  and  authoritative.  If  for  the  former  purpose,  the  postage- 
stamp  looks  better  than  the  receipt  stamp  upon  blue  paper.  If  you  are 
W.  Brown,  and  you  didn't  see  the  L  0.  U.  signed,  and  can't  find  anybody 
who  knows  Jones's  autograph,  and  Jones  won't  pay,  the  I.  0.  U.  will  be  of 
no  use  to  you  in  the  county  court,  except  to  make  the  judge  laugh.  He  will, 
however,  allow  you  to  prove  the  consideration,  and  as,  of  course,  you  won't 
be  prepared  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  he  will,  if  you  ask  him  politely,  adjourn 
the  hearing  for  a  week^  when  you  can  produce  the  coalheavers  who  delivered 
the  article,  and  thus  gain  a  glorious  victory. 

2724.  Apprentices. — By  the  statute  5  Eliz.  cap.  4,  it  is  enacted  that,  in 
cases  of  ill-usage  by  masters  towards  apprentices,  or  of  n^lect  of  duty  by 
apprMitices,  the  complaining  party  may  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
may  make  suph  order  as  equity  may  require.  If,  for  want  of  conformity  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  master  may  be  bound 
to  appear  at  the  next  sessions.  Authority  is  given  by  the  act  to  the  justices 
in  sessions  to  dischai^ge  the  apprentice  from  his  indentures.  They  are  also 
empowered,  on  proof  of  misbehaviour  of  the  apprentice,  to  order  him  to  be 
corrected  or  imprisoned  with  hard  labour. 

^725.  Husband  and  Wife. — Contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  second  cousins, 
as  well  as  first,  may  legally  marry.  When  married,  a  husband  is  liable  for  his 
wife's  debts  contracted  before  marriage.  A  creditor  desirous  of  suing  for  sucb 
a  claim  should  proceed  against  both.  It  will,  however,  be  sufi&cient  if  the 
husband  be  served  with  process,  the  names  of  both  appearing  therein, 
thus  : — John  Jones  and  Ann  his  wife.  A  married  woman,  if  sued  alone,  may 
plead  her  marriage,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  law,  coverture.  The  husband  is 
liable  for  debts  of  his  wife  contracted  for  necessaries  while  living  with  him. 
If  she  voluntarily  leaves  his  protection,  this  liability  ceases.  He  is  also  liable 
for  any  debts  contracted  by  her  with  his  authority.  If  the  husband  have 
abjured  the  realm,  or  been  transported  by  a  sentence  of  law,  the  wife  is  liable 
during  his  absence,  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman,  for  debts  contracted 
by  her. 

^726.  In  civil  cases,  a  wife  may^now  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  her  husband ; 
in  criminal  cases  she  can  neither  be  a  witness  for  or  against  her  husband.  The 
case  of  assault  by  him  upon  her  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

^717.  The  law  does' not  at  this  day  admit  the  ancient  principle  of  allowing 
moderate  correction  by  a  husband  upon  the  pei-son  of  his  wife.  Although  this 
is  nid  to  have  been  anciently  limited  to  the  use  of  "a  stick  not  bigger  tiiian 
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the  thumb,"  thii  barbarity  is  now  altogether  exploded.      He  may,  notwitb- 
standing,  as  has  been  recently  shown  in  the  fimious  Agapemone  case,  keep' 
her  under  restraint,  to  prevent  her  leaving  him^  provided  this  be  efifocted 
without  cruelty. 

1718.  By  the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1857,  a  wife  deserted  bj 
her  husband  may  apply  to  a  magistrate,  or  to  the  petty  sessions,  for  an  order 
to  protect  her  lawful  earnings  or  property  acquired  by  her  after  such  desertion, 
from  her  husband  and  his  creditors.  In  this  case  it  is  indispensable  that  sach 
order  shall,  within  ten  days,  be  entered  at  the  county  court  of  the  district 
within  which  she  resides.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  basis  of  an  application  for 
such  an  order  is  desertion.  Consequently,  where  the  parties  have  separated 
by  common  consent,  such  an  order  cannot  be  obtained^  any  previous  cmeZty 
or  misconduct  on  the  husband's  part  notwithstanding. 

1719.  When  a  husband  allows  his  wife  to  invest  money  in  her  own  name  in 
a  savings-bank,  and  he  survives  her,  it  is  sometimes  the  rule  of  such  establish- 
ments to  compel  him  to  take  out  administration  in  order  to  receive  such  money, 
although  it  is  questionable  whether  such  rule  is  legally  justifiable.  Widows 
and  widowers  pay  no  legacy-duty  for  property  coming  to  them  through  their 
deceased  partners. 

1730.  Beceifts  for  sums  above  £2  should  now  be  given  upon  penny  stamps. 
A  bill  of  exchange  may  nevertheless  be  discharged  by  an  indorsement  statmg 
that  it  has  been  paid,  and  this  will  not  be  liable  to  the  stamp.  A  receipt  is 
not,  as  commonly  supposed,  conclusive  evidence  as  to  a  payment.  It  is  only 
what  tho  law  ionns  primd  facie  evidence ;  that  is,  good  until  contradicted  or 
explained.  Thus,  if  A  sends  wares  or  merchandise  to  B,  with  a  receipt,  as  a 
hint  that  the  transaction  is  intended  to  be  for  ready  money,  and  B  detain  the 
receipt  without  imyinj?  the  cash,  A  will  be  at  liberty  to  prove  the  circumstances 
and  to  recover  his  claim.  The  evidence  to  rebut  the  receipt  must,  however, 
be  clear  and  indubitable,  as,  after  all,  written  evidence  is  of  a  stronger  nature 
than  oral  testimony. 

2731.  Books  of  Accoukt.— A  tradesman's  books  of  account  cannot  be 
received  as  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  imless  the  entries  therein  be  proved  to 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of,  and  admitted  to  be  correct  by  the  other 
party,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the  "pass-books"  employed  backwards 
and  forwards  between  bakers,  butchers,  and  the  like  domestic  traders,  and 
their  customers.  Tho  defendant  may,  however,  compel  the  tradesman  to 
produce  his  books  to  show  entries  adverse  to  his  own  claim. 

2732.  Wills.— -The  last  proof  of  affection  which  we  can  give  to  those  lefb 
behind,  is  to  leave  their  worldly  affairs  in  such  a  state  as  to  excite  neither 
jealousy,  nor  anger,  nor  heartrendings  of  any  kind,  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  just,  clear,  and  intelligible  disposal  of 
whatever  there  is  to  leave.     Without  being  advocates  for  every  man  being  his 
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own  lawyer,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  most  elaborately  prepared  wills  have 
been  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  litigation,  and  it  has  even  happened  that 
learned  judges  left  wills  behind  them  which  could  not  be  earned  out.  Except 
in  cases  where  the  property  is  in  land  or  in  leases  of  complicated  tenure,  very 
elaborate  details  are  unnecessary ;  and  wo  counsel  no  man  to  use  words  in 
making  his  will  of  which  he  does  not  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  and 
import. 

2733.  All  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  mind,  and  all 
tmmarried  women  of  like  age  and  sanity,  may  by  will  bequeath  their  property 
to  whom  they  please.  In&nts,  that  is,  all  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  married  women,  except  where  they  have  an  estate  to  their  **  own 
separate  use,"  are  incapacitated,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  husband ;  the 
law  taking  the  disposal  of  any  property  they  die  possessed  of.  A  person  bom 
deaf  and  dumb  cannot  make  a  will,  unless  there  is  evidence  that  he  could  read 
and  comprehend  its  contents.  A  person  convicted  of  felony  cannot  make  a 
will,  imless  subsequently  pardoned ;  neither  can  persons  outlawed ;  but  the 
wife  of  a  felon  transported  for  life  may  make  a  will,  and  act  in  all  respects  as 
if  she  were  unmarried.  A  suicide  may  bequeath  real  estate,  but  personal 
property  is  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

2734.  Except  in  the  case  of  soldiers  on  actual  service,  and  sailors  at  sea,  every 
will  must  be  made  in  writing.  It  m\ist  bo  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by 
some  other  person  in  his  presence,  and  at  his  request,  and  the  signature  must 
be  made  or  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  who  are 
required  to  be  present  at  the  same  time,  who  declare  by  signing  that  the  will 
was  signed  by  the  testator,  or  acknowledged  in  their  presence,  and  that  they 
signed  as  witnesses  in  testatoi*'s  presence. 

2735.  By  the  act  of  1852  it  was  enacted  that  no  will  shall  be  valid  unless 
signed  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  direction ;  but  a  subsequent  act  proceeds  to  say  that 
every  will  shall,  as  far  only  as  regards  the  position  of  the  signature  of  the 
testator,  or  of  the  person  signing  for  him,  be  deemed  valid  if  the  signature 
shall  be  so  placed  at,  or  after,  or  following,  or  imder,  or  beside,  or  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  will,  that  it  shall  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  it  that  the 
testator  intended  to  give  it  effect  by  such  signature.  Under  this  clause,  a 
will  of  several  sheets,  all  of  which  were  duly  signed,  except  the  last  one,  has 
been  refused  probate;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  document  has 
been  admitted  to  probate  where  the  last  sheet  only,  and  none  of  the  other 
sheets,  was  signed.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  formal,  however,  each  separate 
sheet  should  be  numbered,  signed,  and  witnessed,  and  attested  on  the  last 
sheet.  This  witnessing  is  an  important  act :  the  witnesses  must  subscribe  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and  of  each  other  ;  and  by  their  signature  they 
testify  to  having  witnessed  the  signature  of  the  testator,  he  being  in  sound 
mind  at  the  time.     Wills  made  under  any  kind  of  coercion,  or  even  impor- 
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toaity,  TOMj  beeome  Toid,  being  oontnuy  to  the  wishef  of  the  testator. 
Fntud  or  impositioii  slao  renders  a  will  void,  and  where  two  wills  made  by 
the  Mune  person  happen  to  exist,  neither  of  them  dated,  the  maker  of  the 
wills  is  declared  to  hare  died  intestate. 

1736.  A  will  may  always  be  reroked  and  anmilled,  but  only  by  burning  or 
entirely  destroying  the  writing,  or  by  adding  a  codicil,  or  making  a  sabse- 
quent  will  duly  attested  ;  but  as  the  alteration  of  a  will  is  only  a  revocation 
to  the  extent  of  the  alteration,  if  it  is  intended  to  revoke  the  original  will 
entirely,  snch.  intention  should  be  declared, — no  merely  verbal  directions  can 
revoke  a  written  will ;  and  the  act  of  running  the  pen  through  tiie  signatures, 
or  down  the  page,  is  not  sufficient  to  cancel  it,  without  a  written  dedaration 
to  that  effect  signed  and  witnessed. 

■ 

9737.  A  will  made  before  marriage  is  revoked  thereby. 

2738.  A  codicil  is  a  supplement  or  addition  to  a  will,  either  explaining  or 
altering  former  dispoeitions ;  it  may  be  written  on  the  same  or  separate 
paper,  and  is  to  be  witnessed  and  attested  in  ihe  same  manner  as  the  original 
document. 

1739.  Wm?BS8ES. — Any  persons  are  qualified  to  witness  a  will  who  can 
write  their  names  ;  but  such  witness  cannot  be  benefitted  by  the  will.  If  a 
legacy  is  granted  to  the  persons  witnessing,  it  is  void.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  tho  husband  or  wife  of  a  witness ;  a  bequest  made  to  either  of  these  is 
void. 

2740.  Form  op  Wills. — Form  is  unimportant,  provided  the  testator's 
intention  is  clear.  It  should  commence  with  his  designation  ;  that  is,  his  name 
and  surname,  place  of  abode,  profession,  or  occupation.  The  legatees  should 
also  be  clearly  described.  In  leaving  a  legacy  to  a  married  woman,  if  no 
trustees  are  appointed  over  it,  and  no  specific  directions  given,  "  that  it  is 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  free  from  the  control,  debts,  and  incumbrances 
of  her  husband,"  the  husband  will  be  entitled  to  the  legacy.  In  the 
same  manner  a  l^acy  to  an  unmarried  woman  will  vest  in  her  husband  after 
marriage,  imless  a  settlement  of  it  is  made  on  her  before  marriage. 

2741.  In  sudden  emergencies  a  form  may  be  useful,  and  the  following  has 
been  considered  a  good  one  for  a  death-bed  will,  where  the  assistance  of  a 
solicitor  could  not  be  obtained  ;  indeed,  few  solicitors  can  prepare  a  will  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment :  they  require  time  and  legal  forms,  which  are  by  no 
means  necessary,  before  they  can  act. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  No.  10,  ,  Street,  in  the  city  of  [gentleman,  builder,  or 

grocer,  M  the  case  may  be,]  being  of  soand  mind,  thus  pnbluh  and  dedare  my  last 
ISi^  J  testament.  Keyoking  and  annulling  aU  former  dispositions  of  my  property,  I 
«iTe  and  beqaeath  aa  follows :— to  my  son  J.  B.,  of ,  1  give  and  bequeath  the  som 
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i)i ;  to  mr  danghter  M.,  the  wife  of  J.,  of ,  I  give  and  beqaeatb  the  warn  of 

— —  (If  intended  for  her  own  use,  add,  "  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  free  from  the 
control,  debts,  and  incumbrances  of  her  husband  "1 ,  both  in  adoition  to  any  sum  or  sums 
of  monej  or  other  property  they  have  before  had  from  me.  All  the  remaining  proper^ 
I  die  possessed  of  I  leave  to  my  dear  wife  M.  B.,  for  her  sole  and  separate  use  during 

her  natural  life,  toeether  with  my  house  and  furniture,  situate  at  No.  10, Street, 

aforesaid.  At  her  death,  I  desire  that  the  said  house  shall  be  sold,  with  all  the  eoods 
and  chattels  therein  [or,  I  eive  and  bequeath  the  said  house,  with  all  the  goods  and 

chattels  therein,  to ] ,  and  the  money  realized  from  the  sale,  together  with  that  in 

wUdh  my  said  wife  had  a  life-interest,  I  give  and  bequeath  in  equal  moieties  to  my  ton 

•ad  daof^ter  before  named.  Ii^point  my  dear  friend  T.  S.,  of ,  andT.  B.,  of  — — •« 

together  with  my  wife  M.  B.,  as  executors  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

Signed  hj  A.  B.,  this  10th  day  of  October,  1861,  in  our  presence,*^ 
both  bemg  present  together,  and  both  having  signed  aa  witnesse*,  >    A.  B. 
in  the  presence  of  the  testator  :•—  J 

T.  S.,    Witness. 
F.  M.,  Witness. 

It  is  to  be  obseired  that  the  signature  of  the  testator  after  this  attestation 

has  been  signed  by  the^witnesses,  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  act ;  he  must 

sign  first. 

2742.  Stamp-DtttieS; — ^In  the  case  of  persons  dying  intestate,  when  their 
effects  are  administered  to  by  their  &mily,  the  stamp-duty  is  half  as  much 
more  as  it  would  have  been  under  a  wilL  Freehold  and  copyhold  estates  are 
now  subject  to  a  special  impost  on  passing,  by  the  Stamp  Act  of  1857> 

2743.  The  legacy-duty  only  commences  when  it  amounts  to  £20  and  up- 
wards ;  and  where  it  is  not  directed  otherwise,  the  duty  is  deducted  from 
the  legacy. 

2744.  You  cannot  compound  for  past  absence  of  charity  by  bequeathing* 
land  or  tenements,  or  money  to  purchase  such,  to  any  charitable  use,  by  your 
last  will  and  testament ;  but  you  may  devise  them  to  the  British  Museum,  to 
either  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  Eton,  Win- 
chester, and  Westminster ;  and  you  may,  if  so  inclined,  leave  it  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  You  may,  however,  order  your 
executors  to  sell  land  and  hand  over  the  money  received  to  any  charitable 
institution. 

2745.  In  making  provision  for  a  wife,  state  whether  it  is  in  lieu  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  dower. 

2746.  If  you  have  advanced  money  to  any  child,  and  taken  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  it,  or  entered  it  in  any  book  of  account,  you  should  declare  whether 
any  legacy  left  by  will  is  in  addition  to  such  advance,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  legacy. 

2747.  A  legacy  left  by  will  to  any  one  would  be  cancelled  by  your  leaving 
another  legacy  by  a  codicil  to  the  same  person,  unless  it  is  stated  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  former  bequest. 

2748.  Your  entire  estate  is  chargeable  with  your  debts,  except  where  the 
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real  estate  U  rattled.    Ijct  it  be  distinctly  stated  out  of  which  propertj, 
iDoi  or  pononal,  they  are  paid,  where  it  counts  of  both. 

3749.  Whiitover  is  dtriied,  let  the  iutention  be  clearly  expressed,  and  n 
out  any  condition,  if  you  intend  it  to  take  effect. 

375a  Attestation  is  not  necessary  to  a  will,  as  the  act  of  witnessing  i 
the  law  requires,  and  the  will  itself  doclnres  the  testator  to  bo  of  sound  n 
in  his  own  estimation ;  but,  whererer  there  are  erasures  or  interlineati 
one  becomes  necessary.  No  paiticular  form  is  proscribed ;  but  it  should  s 
that  the  testator  either  signed  it  himself,  or  that  another  sig^neditby 
request,  or  that  he  aolcnowlodged  the  signature  to  be  his  in  their  presa 
lK>th  being  present  together,  and  signed  as  witnesses  in  his  presence.  W. 
there  are  erasures,  the  attestation  must  declare  that — The  words  tatafii 
in  the  third  line  of  page  4,  and  the  erasure  in  the  fifth  lino  of  page  6,  hsr! 
been  first  made.  These  are  the  acts  necessary  to  make  a  properly-ezeeo 
will ;  and,  being  simple  in  themselves  and  easily  performed,  they  shoiilc 
strictly  complied  with,  and  always  attested. 

2751.  A  witness  may,  on  being  requested,  sign  for  testator;  and  he  i 
also  sign  for  his  fellow-witness,  supposing  he  can  only  make  his  mi 
declarin;;  that  ho  does  so  ;  but  a  husband  cannot  sign  for  his  wife,  either 
testator  or  witness,  nor  can  a  wife  for  her  husband. 


ASHING,  WRINGING,  and 

HAhOIiINO  MAOHIHISS.  £8  to  £&  54:  i  vUl 
Twtire  Shirt!  in  I'welve  MiuareM,  JNo  hai-<)' 
ig  or  bollinc  nquind.  Manufactured  by  H. 
(,  Maltoii.— Wholesale  and  Retotl  lAmdon  A«ent, 
AUi>  Wfilll,  149,  High  Holbum,  W.O. 

kBIES !  BABIES ! !  BABIES  I ! ! 

—  Mothers  nnrsinn  should  send  for  partioulars  of 
a*li  Clothes  Proteotor  and  Kojal  Stella  Bib,  or  the 
Mrr  htnt  post-free  on  xeoelpt  of  stamp:*  for  Si,  84., 
:  BihH  K,  i<.  4d.,  Is.  8d..  from  the  Role  Agent, 
LUJ>DINUTnN,  18.  Bouthsmpton  Row»  Kussell 
e.  Londou.  W.  C.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


HOLLOW  AY'S  PILLS.  — THE 
LIYAH  AND  ITS  AlLMKMT».-A)terationx  of 
temperatnre,  and  mnpfr  veather  exert  the  moat  dele- 
toriuus  lufluenoe  on  the  llTer  and  its  aeoretiooai  AffaiusI 
oooasional  bilious  attacks,  do  P"«oaution  oan  always 
guard;  )»ut  HolloWRyV  Pills  pIao<)  the<r  immeliate 
cure  within  the  reach  uf  all.  Fermented  liquon  should 
be  refrained  from,  aiid  all  erruis  of  diet  snropulounly 
aToided,  while  tbese  porifvinv  pUld  are  b^^ng  takeu, 
aAoording  to  the  prlnte<l  dirvotfous  which  fUTelopt^'ent 
Th<>y  will  soon  dispel  oueaHiutfs,  and  discipline  all  tils' 
orden-d  aotion,  wTthour  intcifering  with  bu^mesM,  plra- 
sure,  or  study.  Puinn  iu  the  side,  flatulency,  oousilpaciou, 
and  abiiomibal  fulness,  are  likewise  remediable  by  the 
isame  means  which,  wi  bout  irritating  or  auuoyingi 
regulate,  re&to>e,  and  Htrengtben  OTery  oigan. 


TO  MOTHBBS.-ITEVIiB  SNOVnSl  TO  FAHi. 

OLDHAM'S   HOOPING-COUGH    MIXTURE 

perfectly  eafe  and  certain  remedy  for  this  distressing  complaint  amongst  children.    II 

never  fails  to  give  relief. 
Sold  in  bottles,  Is.  l^d.,  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 

Vholesale  Agents,  SUTTOM'  ft  CO.,  Bow  Church  Yard. 

S.  0.  BEETON'S  FORTHCOMINe  VOLUMES. 

Onihi  Ihth  of  October  mm  be  publithed 

CHE  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT, 

By  Mrs.  ISABELIiA  BEETOI^. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  7'*  Od« 
Covers  for  binding  the  Volume,  price  Is.  6d. 

^GLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE 

(NEW    SERIES). 
Vol.  IIT.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  is.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  may  also  be  had,  price  6s.  each. 
:■  for  binding  the  Volumes,  with  IMtle-Psge,  Preface,  Index,  Envelope  for  holding  the  Pattern  Sheets 
Berlin  Patterns,  &c.,  and  Directions  for  Hinding,  price  Is.  each. 

On  the  \8t  of  November  will  he  published^  price  7«.  ^d» 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

By  JAMES   GBEENWOOD. 


On  the  \fith  of  November  will  be  published 

BEETON'S 

CTIONAEY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION 

i.  I.  (A  to  Z),  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  13s.  fid.  CoTors  for  binding  the  Vol.,  price  28.  each. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

Vol.  VII.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  Ss.    Covers  for  binding  the  Volume,  Qd.  each. 

BEETON'S  BOOKS  OF  HOME  PETS. 

Price  Threepence  Each.   Fublislied  Fortnightly. 

Sach  Book  is  complete  in  itself,  consisting  of  32  pages  of  Profusely-Illustrated  Matter,  beautiful! 
ed  on  good  paper.  Every  alternate  part  contains  a  BE  AUTIFULLY-COLO  UK  ED  FRONTISPIECE 
'arts  1,  2,  and  8,  are  now  ready.  Part  1.— The  PA  RROT  TRIBE.  Part  2.— Bavens,  Jays,  Magpiei 
inga,  Jackdaws.    Part  3.— Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  Redstarts,  &c. 

LONDON:  S.  0.  BEBTON,  24.8,  STBAND,  W.C. 


— T 

COOKING    APPARATUS, 

TilE   BKST  IK   THE   WOliLl*.  ^ 

And  aU  kinda  of  Apparatus  for  heating 

ATVIS,  CONSKRVATOUIES,   ItALLS,   CllUUCHC 

PUllLIC    DUILDINOS.    ETC. 

IT 

PHILLIPS'S     MANUFACTOf 

-  55,- 
|8KISNP.n    8TRS8T,    SNOW    HIHi,    LONDOJjj 

Oeaerol  Onsatwr  bjr  AppolntmouL 

H.n,— A  pmt^picrcs  sent  I'UfcK  By  vni 


_XH£  BEST  BtMECT  fOB  INSIGEBTIO 


*ILE    PILLS 

ffittUHMr^OKD  AS  A  SIMPLE  BirrcKl 


I  pnwcffiil  Innw  QQ'l  j^nlle  aperiout;    vn 
^ntliaa ;    ash  giiiW  Kif  (ireuiuntnui'" ;  *otl  tbutuaiidA  ..f 
r  bew  leitlmpa/.tv  (iq  Win-fiu  to  lio  Jorired  foini  lltuir  luo. 

•SWt/  in  j9«tf/M  •)/  U.  1 )(/..  S«.  !)•/„  A>i<j  lift,  ateh,  in  trtry  loten  Im 


Aim09!-B«  mue  10  tik  ftr  "SOETOlfS  PILLS," 
bt  pemoded  to  iionhue  Uie  vttriotu  i 


^ 


»' 


^■■'■^■^ 
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^<y*^ 


